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Nipponic i.’le may be. But he is «„* 
make a choice' between different A, J ot out 40 
potism and slavW He T 0 ™ t 0 f£ S >°- { de , 3 * 
f { th . e angelic British imperialist* JtS nn i in3 ?, eif - 
mm to be free, if Indians are to he not a ^ 0Tr 

BS^sSSU 

them love the B'rS '”‘ )rav ™; »* to make 
Bengal British impcri alfara^m abour ,ost Io 
cularly sinister gSise “ parti - 

German Natism or Italian F»»c!. 8 d '? ct that 
militarism is more sinister th-ii n iT , Ja P a nese 
ism, does not prove "haHhe ta “ .mpenal- 
deeper black does not whiten ^'? ? e ?P hl '- A 
or what is grey 13 less black 

m the"S,y” r a, g'lr 5, «*«d that 

help the enemies of Britain °or * S ^ not 

mere y because th "» fun of lt or 

mil they help Britain to be m • B “‘ either 
fh" d d ,'f pot ’' a »d to forEestree' 6 ‘“? eria listic 

ServlTs °Vo%°n g ‘Tco ^ ^ - 

mg to Communities 

a counti 7 ”*pSds f on I th?”Sr ,t, f Siting 

c,en ey Of the officers nr M ' c * ni J p and effil 
ment in a]1 lts vari 'Frants of the Govern, 
course as such welfare ca? S?™ 111 ^ s ~ so fw™f 
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honest officers cun be obtained, tnlightciiul 
governments of the world appoint the fittest and 
best men available, irrccpectivc of their creed 
or caste. The British Government in India do 
not follow this principle. Some years ago the 
Government of India decided to reserve -j 
per cent, of posts under it for Muslims and some 
other definite proportions for other minorities. 

This decision continues to be given effect 
to. These reservations were for All-India 
minority communities. In Bengal, for years 
past, a large proportion of floats have been 
reserved for the Muslims, who form the 
majority here. The proportion of posts reserv- 
ed for them has been recently increased. 

We have never supported the reservation 
of po«ts even for any minority community. 
The reservation of posts for a majority com- 
munity is an absurdity and iniquity combined. 

It is desirable, no doubt, that members of 
all communities should be enabled to join the 
public sen-ices and share in the work .of the 
State But they should be enabled to do so by 
gWing them all possible educational facilities 

for increasing their £”“>0 J,lbere 

making all posts accessible to them as to oUim 
on the results of competitive examinations. 

“ The ServaLon ol post, op a communal 
basis is anti-national, on account of the falsity 
of its underlying assumptions that the large and 
email communities constituting the nation have 
separate interests, that the members 
community in State employ cannot imd do not 
look to the interests of and do justice to all 
communities, and that the interests of any 
particular community are safe only 
U» of members of that “mmumly Uoder 
Ivmr such reservation is also the aacuuonai 
false assumption that it is better for «"J; '°“' 
mumtv that some of its members, ineludmg 
Saffi/wlio do not possess adequate qual.fics- 
Som should get post, in tire public services to 
tile exclusion of better qualified men belonging 
to other communities, than that the public 
^™ es should be mnnned by the fittest men 
irrespective of creed or caste, in order that the 
wo* in all departments o f the I State may be 
earned on with the greatest efficiency to the 
benefit of all communities. 

Governments are not poor-relief orgamza- 
tions for distributing the revenues of the Stale 
among all communities m proportion to their 
numerical strength, thus ensuring that the 
™ps containing the largest number of 
paupers and beggars should get the biggest total 
dole But if it were assumed that governments 
v .o above all organizations for distributing the 


revenues of the Stale umong the people, it wouidl 
be but bare justice that the community which 
made the largest contribution to the public 
exchequer, c ff. r the Hindus in Bengal, should, 
get tin- largest total amount in doles. 

As a matter of fact the Hindus do get thc- 
largest fraction of the total amount paid to- 
Government servants in Bengal. But they do- 
#>o, not ns beggars, or by the favour of anybody,, 
but by their superior merits. 

One great evil of the system of apportion- 
ment of posts on a communal basis is that the 
men who get appointments according to it 
cannot but look upon themselves primarily as - 
members of a community instead of regarding, 
thcm'elvcs as members of the nation. Thus a 
communal outlook, instead of a national out- 
look, is induced and promoted m t^rn; ‘ or . 
they arc indebted for their bread to the fact of 
their belonging to a particular community, they 
cannot but be more loyal to the communab.m 
of that community than to . it 

Another great evil of the system is that it 
encourages men to attach less importance to- 
high qualifications than to membership of parti- 
cular communities _ The favoured communities 
thus lose an incentive to self-improvement. 

The democratic idea is that the inhabitants 
of a country arc citizens of the State— equal 
citizens, irrespective of their creed or colour 
or caste. The State in its dealings with them 
treats them as citizens, not as Hindus or 
Buddhists or Christians or Muslims,. .. .not as 
Brahmins or Sudras, or as white or brown or 
black A man is a better or a worse member 
or agent of the State not because of the religion 
he professes or the caste to which he belongs, 
but because of his moral, intellectual and 
physical qualifications and capacity. These 
and other similar considerations show that th& 
reservation of posts on a communal basis is 
anti-democratic 

India is inhabited by many different reli- 
gious communities and in addition by numerous 
aboriginal tribes This is true, more or less, of 
all the provinces which are the component parts 
of the country The smaller the religious com- 
munity or the tribe, the greater the chance of 
inattention to its interests Therefore, if it be 
assumed that fixing the shares of posts in the 
public sen-ices for different communities is a 
commendable principle (which we do not 
admit), then it is the smaller communities* 
above all whose shares require to be fixed 
definitely, not the biggest or bigger coramuni-. 
ties But what has been done in Bengal is that, 
the share of the biggest community has been» 
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*.30 stated that its members are sure to get the 
majority of the posts in every department, 
whereas the shares of the other communities 
have not been placed beyond probabilities of 
reduction. This will appear from the first three 
•paragraphs of the official communique on the 
-subject. 

* Communal Apportionment of Posts 

The Bengal Government communique on 
'the reservation of posts m the public services 
•of Bengal states : 

“The Government of Bengal have decided that, apart 
from the posts which for one reason or another are filled 
'by non Indian*, the policy of future recruitment to the 
-public services of the province will be directed to the 
-attainment and maintenance as far as possible of parity 
in each of tho°e services between the Muslim and non- 
"Mushm communities in the province 

“It follows that the basic percentage of reservation 
for Mn«l m in direct recruitment will be 50 per cent. 
•Government have further accepted the principle that, pro 
-Tided that qualified candidates are available, 15 per cent, 
•of appointments by direct recruitment 'hall be re«erved 
for the scheduled castes but «uch reservation shall not 
•exceed th tty per cent of non Muslim direct appointments. 

“Government have come to the conclusion that it 
would be impracticable to reserve a definite percentage 
•of posts, such, for example, as five per cent for other 
minorities, for example, Anglo Indian*. Indian Christians 
-and BuddhiHs, but, as heretofore, special cons deration 
-will be given to such communities, provided that qualified 
•candidates are available” 

The Bengal ministry dare not touch posts 
'which are filled by non-Indians, for, as they 
'.have to depend on the votes of the British 
.members of the provincial legislature to keep 
themselves m power, it would be imprudent to 
.poach on the preserve of the kith and kin of 
these members. Some branches of the public 
-service have no doubt been placed by the 
Government of India Act beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of provincial ministers But some posts 
•outside these services are practically monopo- 
lized by non-Indians What but “ discretion ” 
(the better part of valour) prevented the 
Bengal ministers from reserving 50 per cent, of 
them for Muslims and the rest for other 
•countrymen of theirs 9 As regards the All- 
India services, filled mostly by non-Indians, 
the ministries of some provinces outside Bengal 
iiave been trying to provincialize all posts m 
their respective provinces The Bengal minis- 
ter cannot afford to lose the favour of their 
British patrons by making similar efforts. 

Fifty per cent reservation for Muslims is 
not subject to the proviso, “ provided that 
. "qualified candidates are available ” In the case 
of the scheduled castes, however, 15 per cent. 
'-are reserved provided that qualified candidates 


arc available. In the case of Anglo-Indians, etc., 
also, a similar proviso has been added. It has 
been taken for granted that qualified Muslim 
candidates will be available for 50 per cent, of 
the posts in all services. It is a fact, however, 
that in some departments requiring special 
knowledge and training, appointments have 
been delayed owing to there being no Mussul- 
man candidates. In the case of some District 
Board appointments ; Mussalmans have been 
imported from outside Bengal to fill them, 
though there were many very well qualified 
Hindu candidates. 

This is not surprising According to Sir 
N N. Sircar (Sir N. N. Sircar’s Speeches and 
Pamphlets), in medical institutions 12.1 per 
cent of the students are Mahomedan and 86 2 
Hindu, and 17 per cent, of the members of the 
medical profession are Mahomedan, 79.7 Hindu, 
and 2 4 European and Indian Christians and 
others As regards Engineering and allied insti- 
tutions, 13 per cent, of their students are 
Mahomedan and 85 5 Hindu. 

In the legal profession 11.6 per cent, of the 
members are Mahomedan and 87.6 Hindu. The 
numbers of Mahomedan and Hindu students 
in different classes of institutions and stages of 
education are shown below. 


Institutions and Classes. 
High Schools 
Intermediate Colleges 
and Classes 
Degree Classes 
Po«t graduate and 
Research Classes 


Muslims. Hindus. 

17.9 per cent. 796 per cent. 


13 


85.7 


Most of the Hindu students belong to other 
than scheduled castes. 

The statistics given above in relation to 
some professions and institutions for profession- 
al training, as also the percentages of Hindu 
and Muslim students in institutions for general 
education, make it evident that among the 
persons best qualified by education the vast 


majority belong to the Hindu community and 
to that section of the Hindu community which 
consists of those who have been styled “ caste 
Hindus,” and -a small minority of the best quali- 
fied belong to the Mohamedan Community. 
Yet, from 50 per cent, (reserved for Muslims) 
and from 15 per cent, (reserved for the schedul- 
ed castes), that is from 65 per cent, of 
appointments in the public services, this vast 
majority of the best qualified candidates are 
excluded. It is not that they will get even the 
remaining 35 per cent. No. They are to 
share this 35 per cent, with the Anglo-Indians 
the Indian Christians, the Buddhists, the Jamas 
(not even mentioned in the communique), the 
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aborigines (not even mentioned in the com- 
munique), and others It is the Muslim 
community possessing the minority of the lien 
qualified men who will get at least 50 per cent, 
of the posts. 

That the Mahomcdans will get 50 per cent, 
of the posts is certain. IJut they will get many 
more in two other ways. One is this : 
Scheduled caste men are to get 16 per cent, 
provided there is a sufficient number of them 
duly qualified 

..if candidates ' of a particular community possessing 
the required qualifications do not come forward in any 
one year in sufficient numbers to fill all ihe posts reserved 
for that community, the reserved vacancies thus left unfilled 
shall he filled irrespective of community on the results 
of competition or selection and no deduction, will he 
made on that account from the quota of posts available 
for open competition in subsequent years or in other 
services ” 

It will not be difficult in any year, or at 
least sometimes, for the heads of departments 
to declare that qualified candidates from the 
scheduled castes for some posts have not been 
forthcoming and to fill them by appointing men 
from other communities. As the Muslims form 
the majority and the favoured community, most 
or at least many of these posts will go to them 

Another way in which Muslims will get 
more than 50 per cent of posts will be evident 
from the following passage of the communique' 

If however no additional provis ons were made for 
Muslim reservation in direct recruitment the due attain 
men! of parity would be delayed in the case of some 
services which are filled partly by d reel recruitment and 
partly by promoiion The reasons for this are (1) that 
owing )o the present composition of some of ihe lower 
services the number of Muslims in them eligible for 
promotion must for some years be necessarily less lhan 
the number of non Muslims and (2) that no communal 
reservation can be applied to promotions. Government 
have therefore decided that any excess over fifty per cent 
obtained by non-Muslims in the matter of promot ons 
shall be counter balanced by additional reservation for 
Muslims over and above fifty per cent in direct 'Bppoint- 
ments to that service until parity in that service in reached 
when future policy in recruitment will be directed to 
maintaining parity. The add tional reservation will be 
lo the extent of one half of ihe excess promotions above 
referred to. since a direct recruit serves for st least twice 
as long as a promoted man The same principle of 
counter-balance by additional reservation in direct reeru t- 
ment Will be applied in the case of non Muslims in 
relation to any service in which Muslims may be found 

The last sentence quoted above, perhaps 
inserted in the communique by way of show of 
impartiality, will bring little solace to the 
Hindu community, as at present Muslims owing 
to their educational backwardness do not 
preponderate in most services As the Hindus 
do so in many sen ices, Muslims will benefit by 


the rule of additional reservations more than* 
the Hindus. 

The words, "due attainment of parity 
would be delayed, ” show’ that the ministry nre • 
in a hurry to establish parity at once in the 
place of the disparity which has grown up in 
the course of many generations. 

Is parity between the fit and the unfit, or 
between the more fit and the Ie e s fit, a law of 
nature ? 

There arc various industrial, economic and 
other causes which have compelled many class- 
es of people in many countries in some ages to 
change their occupations and adjust them«clvc3 
to new conditions. But such change of occupa- 
tions and adjustment to new conditions have 
been gradual. They have nowhere been 
abrupt and. due to the fiat of the leading 
representatives of a majority community arti- 
ficially invested with power by an alien ruling 
people in order to reduce to .impotence a. 
community whose members haw been the 
stoutest opponents of these alien?. 

“ Reward of Merit ” Nullified in Part 

The communique on the communal reserva- 
tion of posts would obviously claim credit for- 
the following paragraph ■ 

Government reaffirmed the principle that »n ihe selec- 
tion of individual! already in Government service for 
promot on from one service lo another there can be no* 
question of communal interests and promotions must be- 
made on merit alone with due regard to senior.ty. 

But this would be nullified in great part 
by the additional reservation of posts to* 
counterbalance any excess over fifty per cent, 
obtained in the matter of promotions. 

“Adequate Standards of Qualifications ” 

The communique states further : 

Government fully recognise al«o the necessity of" 
maintain ng adequate standards of qualifications for entry 
into the var.ous services and in implementing their policy- 
will take stem to ensure with the assistance of the Public - 
Service Commission that these standards w,Il m no way 
be impaired 

This is \ cry vague 

As at least 50 per cent of posts in every 
service must be given to Muslims, the standards 
of qualifications can at the best be very low. 
They can never be adequate. It may even be 
that in some services Muslim candidates 
po«esscd of even the minimum qualifications 
may not be available as soon as vacancies occur— 
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Bey B urban Beige, Director 0 / the Press 
Department in the Turkish Foreign Office, on the 
6th June last. The cot respondent writes : 

My first question to him was as to what he thought 
of the Indian Moslems and their activities. 

Ilis answer came in a flash. He said : 

“Let me be frank with you. We in Turkey do not 
recogn se India in terms of Hindus and Moslems. We 
ha\e great respect for Indians sod we sympathise with 
them as they sympathise with us. But I refuse to admit 
that the Moslems of Ind a have any special claims on 
••our sympathies and support because Turkey happens to 
he a Moslem country." 

He added : 

“You must remember that the Turkish Government 
hai abolished theocracy and religious rule of the Mollas 
■and Moulavta long time ago. Of course there are mosques 
in Turkey and they are open for all to pray and to 
•worship. Anybody can go m and pray at any lime, but 
it must be done inside the mosque. Nobody is allowed 
40 practise religion on the streets The priests may lead 
people lit their prayers and don themselves in venersble 
togas; but they cannot walk in the streets w th their reli- 
gious garments. They can come into the public streets 
■only in their civil dress.’ 1 

This Jed the Poona paper’s correspondent 
to ask him what he thought about the Indian 
Moslems’ attitude as regards music being 
.played before mosques. 

For a minute or two he could not fully 
-appreciate the significance of the correspondent’s 
question He exclaimed with obvious amaze- 
ment . 

“ What has music to do with mosques and prayers ? ” 
I had lo explain to him that ibe Moslems in India take 
strong exception to any music being played before their 
mosques Iby Hindus}. They regard it as causing disturb 
ance and distraction. 

The Turkish gentleman exclaimed 

“ How silly ! I don’t see any sense in their objec- 
tion to music being played on the streets if the mosque 
happens to be situated in a public thoroughfare. Tbe 
elreet belongs to the people and they have every right lo 
use it. I had never heard such absurd things m my life ” 

He observed' further . 

“I fail to understand also how prajers could be 
■ disturbed by outside music No prayer can give us that 
sp ritual and moral subl mity of mind unless we are able 
to concentrate inwardly. And a truly prayeriul attitude 
need entertain no fears of outward distraction If you 
are disturbed in your prayers, it must only mean that your 
mind was wondering on material things outside and Was 
-not concentrating on spiritual things inside.” 

This was a quite reasonable view 

Travelling Government 

The Jhtavada writes . 

A novel feature of the administrative reform con- 
templated by the Government formed under the new 
constitution in* the Aundh State, will be the system of a 
'Travelling Government. In this system the Ministers With 


their office, will move from taluka to taluka and from 
village to village accord ng to pre arranged schedule and all 
matters w'Jl be d spatched on the spot avoiding all 
correspondence 8mJ collection of information. The Prime 
Minister of Aundh who put forward the scheme was of 
the opinion that this system w.ll make it possible to keep 
a constant and intimate touch with the villages, and give 
a close ins ght into ‘the troubles and difficulties of the 
villagers and thus will mtke the Government truly of 
people. ’ As a sincere attempt to avoid the cumbersome 
nature of the administration machine, th t scheme deserves 
ser'ous consideration. It is al*n claimed on behalf of 
the scheme that it w,Il cheapen the cost of administra- 
tion. It is posible to express doubts about the practical 
working of the scheme hut there will be no two op niorw 
about giving the scheme a fair trial. 

The scheme may succeed in email Slates 
and may be very useful and beneficial. 


Manipur Maharaj-Kumar Joins Congress 
Sntuovc, Jane 15. 

Mabsrnj-Kumar Tikendra Dhwaja S ngh, son of His 
Highness late Maharaja Kula Chandra Dhwaja Bahadur 
of Min pur State (Assam) who has come here for « * "** 
6tay has joined the Indian National Congress. 
Maharaj-Kumar proposes to inaugurate 


State 


Wanted Greater Indo-Afghan 
Understanding 

Peshawar, June 16. 

His Excellency Sardar Salauddinkhan, Afghan 
Consul General in India, armed here yesterday from 
Kabul after attending the Independence Day celebrations 
there 

In the course of an interview to the “United Press” 
His Excellency expressed the view that India and 
Afghanistan being close neighbours, needed greater under- 
standing of each other, as both countries were bound 
together by the common cultural and blood ties and 
hailed from the Aryan stock 

Such understanding. His Excellency added, would 
nuke for greater fraternity amongst oriental peoples 
»h ch was the greatest need of Asia. 

Tbe Sardar felt optim stic of India’s future, remark 
.irg- ,*.!ia* Jcirlre .w.v ■ndvatwitv-- .trwwde Ja* gom! utvyiifc* 
the seeming internal confl cts He was immensely proud 
of India's two great men. Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who were broad minded and possessed 
a generous heart 

He left for Simla la<t evening— (United Press). 


Submarines and Sabotage 

Washington, June 20. 

A resolution for the appointment of a Congressional 
Comm (tee to investigate the nossibiluy that the loss of 
the submar nes Squalus, ” ‘ Thetis ' and ‘ Phoenix ' was 
due to sabotage, was introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Barbour. The resolution suggests that a conumllee be 
o reeled to investigate the whole question of activities of 
foreign spies in the United States— (Reuter). 

The sabotage theory had struck us as likely 
before we had read the telegram printed above. 
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The Importance of Paharpur Discoveries 
A new chapter has been added to the 
artistic and cultural history of Bengal in the 
publication, just made in the series of Memoirs 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, of a 
monograph on the results of the excavations at 
Paharpur Bengal. 

, The Paharpur mound and its enclosure were protect- 
ed by the Arcbsologmal Department nearly 20 years ago, 
and the first sod was turned 16 years ago The great 
r sl \ 1 , , e nwund, which is known locally as the 
. P s “ ar or hill and has g.ven the name to the neighbour- 
ing village Paharpur, should always have attracted the 
attention of vis tors, but it was hardly suspected that its 
excavations will lead to the discovery of the most gigantic 
single monument in Indin. 

The systematic excavation by the \rchxological 
Uepartment begun in 1925 was only recently concluded, 
and the place has now revealed a great four-storeyed 
temple with a unique plan and a g gantic monastery con 
taming nearly 190 cells enclosing it. 

Another mound known as the Satyapir Bhita at a 
distance from the mound has yielded structures and anli- 
3 U, ' , « which are identified w th the temple of the 
Buddhist goddess Tara Bathing 'ghats,' gateways and a 
hght. >rT ““ araon S’t several structures brought to 

Model to Greater India 

The plan of the main temple at Paharpur consisting, 
** '* ‘^ oes » of a square shnne in the centre w th cro«s 
shaped adjuncts on each side and projects between each 
side, the whole be ng constructed in four terraces, is »o 
fw unique in Ind a and supplies the missing clue to 
the type of architecture so prevalent in Burma, 
Java and the Malayan archipelago. After the dis 
covery of Paharpur an earlier prototype has been found 
wither inland st Nandangarh in the extreme north of 
Bihar, but there is no doubt that the great Itengal 
example furnished the model to the architects of 
greater India. 

The most important discoveries at Paharpur are the 
atone images in the lower basement of the main temple, 
which revealed a new school of art in the 6th 7th Cen- 
tury AT). It is astonishing that in a monument wh eh, 
•here is no doubt, mu«t be identified as the Buddhist 
Vihara hu.lt by the well-known Pala Emperor Dharmapria 
«t the end of the 8ih Centurv A D., such a remarkable 
series of sculptures consisting mainly of Brihmamcal 
figures should have been found embedded in the walls in 
such good preservation 

A large number of these panels refer to the exploits i 
of Kr.«hna’s childhood, and what has been identified as i 
a representation of Krishna and Radha is unique and must 
he cons dered as the earliest representation of this divine i 
pair. Stories from the Hindu epics, Mahabharata and - 
Ramayana, various forms of Siva. Ganesa and guardians ! 
of the quarters are given in these panels No other t 
examples of the same type or school of art have till now f 
come to light anywhere ei=e in Bengal t 

The Plaques 

The most numerous specimens of artistic work found c 
at Paharpur are the terracotta plaques, 0 f which nearly 
2.800 were found, over two thirds being still in mu. tl 
The=e plaques play a prominent part in the scheme of 0 
decoration of the walls in each terrace of the temple, 


Tile variety of subjects depicted in the plaques is 
fedSt” 5 ; '?7 S! ' DS , of de!,ie S bo* Brahman, S and 
Buddhist, semi divine beings composite animals, stories 
current in folklore, men and women engaged in different 

'” d bird! - p'““ «"w„, ,„d 

other objects too numerous to mention. A complete nir 

Among important finds ment on must also be made 

o wTr'f" dlted 479 \ D , " hlch to the Zm 

of land for the maintenance of Jama worship in a Vihara 
It is remarkable that the donors in this case were a 

firm's s d , tyr, '£££?& '.v h , 

occurence of Brahmamcal images in the BuddhSVihva! 
t> . T } e J*«moir is from the pen of Rao 
Bahadur R N Dikshit, Director-General of 
Archaeology in India, who carried out the exca- 
vations for the best part of ten years, and is 
SrSlhJ 1 lust . rated b >’ P ]ates of various finds 
nhns il' t h T , , and artlstlc importance and 
plans of the buildings unearthed 


e Leprosy Surtey in Bengal 

■ 'svs; tr 

wa J >» ,he D,a r nd Harbour ■»«. The 'areas surveyed 
included municplmes of South Dum Dura, North Barrack- 
• P Z - N ®l hi,t 7. Titagarh. Pamhat,. Barack- 

. sa.?sr: D c. K D,iT r f;,:vb d s, v r 

. .nn, ,» ji„.haid T 's b s ' S/: 

: SsStSr&ss D *””" d 2a tef. .ft 
! J-. 2 ? atsfy* !ar:, s 

durnz the year The total n,mU ,r i opened 

Itisiii 

mmsm 

... M s*- 

^ m &st-£rLts^fis’Sr 
trusts*, * - 

the 2£J» Sl '° rFCe, ^ed a grant of Rs 1,900 from 
of H^hh A^ 0rp i 0ratl j"' R "- 400 from ^e Mines Board 

iiS; '.Vsx iikrwtr,: s Sr 2 

££*£. ““ u i>'"-" iSEr 
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Tl<** present lyalrm of running leprosy clinic* by 
nun med cal mm. tramnl or untrained in leprosy. it it 
•aiil, ha* nothing i<> tetummend In it, because (indy, no 
corirct diagnu*.* can be expected from ilicm; fecund] jr, 
they cannot lx- drjw-ndrd upon t'> Kite injection* to paticnit 
ami thrdly, the public arc not satisfied witli ilie treat- 
ment gum l.y non med cal men who ■!*■> cannot }>e ex- 
pected to treat accompany i ng c!i*ea*r* like feter, rough, 
dysenliry, etc., whirh the public want them to treat. 

.‘Siren nth of the Soviet Army 

Vladiioatok. 

Xt'itii t peculation rife with regard to Soviet military 
strength on the eve of the conitudon of a powerful Anglo- 
Francr-Sovict mutual »»«ntjnrc allianre, it wai learned 
here that the peace tim< atrenicth of the Red Army row 
total* at lea.t 2,000,000 

The incret«e in numerical strength it due to the 
ThViw^ v£ Vsvw \A *fot\v***i Vi* one Yt&MiYrj famwit 
from 13,000 to IB 000 men. 

The nunilier of Soviet officer* at pre«ent total* approxi- 
mately SO 000, while cath year 5 000 young officer* are 
graduated from military tchnol*. 

Observer* here are extremely skeptical regarding 
rumour* of demoralization in the Red Army. No mutin e» 
hate been reported and that there are no mgn* of 
friction between the civilian authentic* and the army 
which it vo pointed out, usually i* the fu»t ngn of 
demoralization 

It ha* hern disclosed that Soviet Army regulation* 
recently have hcen mod iied and now are based chiefly 

• on offensive tactic*. It wa* added that a considerable 
part of the army has been mechanized and tpecia) atten 

•twin given to the artillery. 

The Soviet army has a strong mechanized branch 
consisting of large numbers of armoured cars and light 

• tanks, lieavv tanks, it i* claimed, are out of fashion. 

■With reference to the Soviet air arm, the front line 
-strength includes six or seven thousand planes, chiefly 
good replicas of foreign model* New types were seen 
dur ng the last May Day parade but no details are avail 
able, it was reported 

Regard ng pilot*, the agency learned that their chief 
weakness lies in their too clo«e interpretation of instruc- 
tions There is absolutely no question regarding their 
audacity and courage. 

The Soviet Navy has been completely renewed during 
the past two years and now has six or seven up to-date 
crin“ers, many destoyer* and a strong submarine fleet 

Special importance has been attached to the organza 
tion of the Red Army in the Far Eastern Provinces and 
• care taken that the total number of men equals the num- 
ber of Japanese effectives stationed in Manchukuo and 
North China, according to a Havas report 

New railways also are being rapidly laid The new 
Baikal Amur railway will result in a double-tracking of 
the trana Siberian — (/. N. A.). 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Indians in 
British Dominions and Colonies 


Bombay, Jnne 15 

The Patna Correspondent of the Bombtrr Chronicle 
understands that the Congress President has instructed all 
’ the eight Congress governed Provinces to lodge energetic 
protests to the Viceroy against the action of British 
Dominion* and Colon es especially South Africa and Cey- 
Ion against Indians 

.The correspondent farther understands that Dr. 
■Rajendra Prasad has urged the Provincial Ministries to 


exert j.rcs.ure on the Government of India and Whitehall 
to end Empire discri mini lions ami racial persecutions 
again*! Indians. 

If the \ iceroy fail to tetpund and make England 
rrnti*e the danger* threatened and slop the “Jehad" 
s;a n*t Indian* abroad, the question would be made an 
■If India iune. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad in the course of hi* recent 
statement called on Indian* In South Africa to go forward 
and a*«urrd them of India'* wholehearted support along 
with a warning to Britain in unmistakable language that 
India i* unlikely in forget the insult to her national* 
abroad .- — ( United /Vriif, 

Wie support this reported action of the 
Congress Prc«ident. 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Bengalis 
in Bihar 

Wc would not have condemned Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad if he had instructed him-clf 
to exert pressure on himself and instructed the 
Bihar Ministers to exert pressure on themselves 
to try to Rive effort to the A. -I. C. C. resolution 
in favour of inclusion of BcnRali-spcakinR areas 
of Bihar province in the province of Bengal, 
as a!*o to give effect to Dr. Rajendra Prasad's 
recommendations 're Bengalis in Bihar. 

Mysore Grant for “ Air University ” 
in Allahabad 

Ailahabid, June 21. 

It is reported that the Mysore Government has offered 
a certain recurrmz grant in connection with the scheme 
of starting an ‘Air University* at Allahabad, *ugge*ted 
by Find t Kn«hnaVant Malaviya. 

As even- effort should be made to make 
Indians air-minded and to train an adequate 
number of them to become air-pilots, aeroplane 
engineers and mechanics, Pandit Krishna- 
knnta Mnlaviya’s suggestion is timely and the 
Mysore Government’s reported grant would be 
in keeping with its traditional attitude towards 
nil sound educational projects. 

It is understood that Pandit Krishna Kanta’s 
plans for this University have made substantial 
progress 


Jute Cultivation in Brazil 

Friends of jute cultivators in Bengal, Bihar 
and Assam should make the following facts 
known to them . 


Information received from Brazil regarding jute culti- 
vation in that country says that a Japanese firm named the 
Amazonia Industry Co , Ltd . has been successful in grow- 
ing jute in the Para State of Brazil A crop of 500 tons 
was produced during 1938 It is reported that a Japanese- 
Brazilian Jute Cultivation Company under joint mve*t- 
mem by the two countries, Japan and Brazil, will be 
established in accordance with a contract recently Bigned 
betwern the Para State Government and the abovtmen- 
tioned Japanese firm. 
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■ *, e contract three years haTe been provided as a 
period of experimental cultivation but if the results are 
satisfactory a Japanese-Brazilian concern will be e«tablish- 
ed in one year. In this ca«e the Para State Government 
will offer 25000 acres of land free to the Company 
exempting it from taxnt.on and providing free transporta- 
tion lor the Japanese labourers to and from the «ife of 
cultivation. 

' ls f UT ‘b er reported that the State Government is 
making efforts to obtain privileges from the Federal Gov- 
vvw nt f° r the Company, such as lmm gration of about 
k ■**P anese fannl.es including SOO men each year and 
the.r free transportation m the State But according to 
the Brazilian Embassy in Tokyo, the Japanese labour re- 
jpured for growing jute, will be imported not from Japan 
but from the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil .— (A P. I). 


Mr. Fazlul Hug on Muslim Efficiency 

In an article entitled “Efficiency,” contri- 
buted to the official Bengal Weekly, Mr A. K. 
huztul Huq tries to snow that the Bengal 
Muslims are neither ‘ inefficient ’ nor * incom- 
petent.’ But who said that they were all 
inefficient and incompetent? He also asserts 
that the Bengal Government has no intention 
to favour Moslem candidates possessing low 
qualifications on mere communal grounds. 

If so, why fix quotas ? Why not make all 
appointments to the public services on the 
results of competitive examinations among 
candidates of all communities ? These exami- 
nations may include physical tests, too. 

In Europe Democracy A Phrase, 

Not A Fact 

We read in The Living Age for June : 

The use of the lerm ‘ democracy * becomes increas- 
ingly ironical in relation to European countries., 
true, certain countries such as France and England, still 
pretend observance to the outward forms of democracy, 
out only in so far as it serves their es-entially undemo- 
rr at c aims, aims now openly apparent in both countries 
fact"’"’ " ^' uro l ,e toda y "democracy* is a phrase, not a 

A British Appreciation of the Maharaja 
of Mysore 

News Review writes : 

The world’* only ruling monarch who is inferior to 
"is cook — member of a priestly caste — the Maharajah of 
Mysore belongs to a Brahmin wamor strain. 

Btputed to be worth £80 000000, he succeeded at 11 
to the gmtdi (throne) of a country about as big as Scot 
land, with 7.000,000 people. He is one of India’s “en- 
lightened ” princes, eager to introduce the wonders of the 
concrete age to his gold and sandalwood territory tucked 
inside the vast regions of the Madras Presidency. 

Modern dams, railways, bridges and factories have 
C0 I l ie Mysore, agriculture has been nat'onshsed, rich 
goldfields are efficiently worked. When his experts told 
him that his engineering dreams would cost £5,000000. 
Ihe thrifty Maharaja went not to London"* banks but to 


the Brahmin temples, to borrow gold from the priests at 
a lower rate of interest. 

Hl * Highness last week anticipated his birthday by 

jfmsiefl l, 1 , mp0n c Dt xf W r ' form , s - His Dcu-an (Prime 
Sinister), brainy Sir M.rza Ismail, who has successfully 
“ Soc!aI,sra ” *»M the Represent* 
nmhsldt ^ 7 ha V tS neit 6ess on - in autumn, would 
probably open under a new Constitution. The reforms 
ih^°™™ C 'l', e » to !, {e pater happiness and contentment of 

feri «zt ■>* ««.. 

to 3?” f r 3 a 5°" 1,18 J r * ha , ra J ah a-ked Dewan Ismail 
to set up a Constitutional Reforms Committee” It re- 
8 !y f em of ^sponsible Government under 
the author, ty and protection of the Maharajah, with a 
Cab net appomted by him and enjoying the support of 
the Legislature The powers of the Maharajah would re- 
main supreme, but the Assembly would be granted wider 

Scarcity in West Bengal and the Bengal 
Tank Re-excavation Act 

Reports of crop failure and acute distress 
among the agriculturists have been reaching us 
from the district of Bankura. In ibis district, 
as in other parts of West Bengal, the success of 
the annual harvest of paddy depends mainly 
on sufficient and well distributed rainfall, and 
whenever the rainfall is insufficient and ill dls- 
tnbuted, the crop suffers. 

To guard against these caprices of weather 
and to ensure a proper harvest, the pioneers of 
cultivation in these areas excavated numerous 
tanJcs and constructed reservoirs to hold ud 
water for use in times of necessity. Unfortun- 
ately, owing to the neglect of the local people, 
most of the tanks have become silted up fnd 
he embankments broken and damaged, so that 
the.e tanks and reservoirs no longer serve the 
purpose for which they were originally made. 

Ihe main problem in these areas, there- 
to* kLh° r - e - exc » vate aDd repair these 

3 “ 0 ' der *° “ ake th '“ effective. 
About 15 years ago a movement was set on foot 
r„n et 1h y S w ° rk . d ?ne by the organisation of 
Co-operative Societies among the persons in- 
terested m such projects. The movement did 
not achieve sufficient success. One of the 

Sfiere f3i '“ rc is tle dffl'hlly to enlist 

all interested persons as members of the society. 
Another is the apathy of the co-sharers, often 
Wr in number, who own the bed of the tank 
and the banks, but who, in a large number of 

aS ™n! V ' “ Ilurable land and, therefore 
are not directly interested m irrigation. 

mmnn e p ™ b,e “ of irrigation came to pro- 
J n,n «5J» *»™S the la=t famine in these areas 
r nd Governrnent decided to under- 
take legislative measures for this purpo«e. The 
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serve All-India needs. In the matter of recog- 
nizing the principal languages of India no 
Indian University is All-Indian to the extent 
that Calcutta is. 

According to this decision the Minto Professorship, 
which has been held successively by d «tingu.«hed Indian 
economists, mostly from outside Bengal, will cease to 
receive the central grant with iTect from March 7, 1941 
when the terra of the present incumbent expires ’ ’ 

IVofosonh., founded m the yeu 
1908 when at the Jubilee ConvocaUon of Calcutta Univer- 
s ty. Lord Minto the then Viceroy, announced the institu- 
tion of this grant. 


rises up to even Rs. 150. Masters and assistant 
masters, who are technically qualified men, get 
still higher pay, varying from Rs 75 to Rs. 350 
per month. The pay of the departmental heads 
or officers rises up to even Rs 1000 In the 
engineering department, where over 30 per cent 
of the mjstries and mechanics are non-Bengalis, 

“ one easily earns anything betw een Rs 20 to 
Rs. ISO a month without having any degree or 
diploma in mechanical engineering” 

The total number of non-Bengalis employ- 
ed in other industries, in small trades, m large 

S„ C ,° mm d rCe ' “ < ! “ bMi ;? g and ° th “ Mahatma Gandhi on Satyagraha in 
business and occupations would come up to J 6 

hundreds of thousands Calcutta alone con- _ s 

tains more than six lakhs of non-Bengalis Some time back Mahatma Gandhi enun- 

The largest number of Bengalis living out- ciated a new policy regarding the freedom 
. side the province of Bengal live m those areas movement in the Indian States This was due 
which are geographically parts of Bengal but to the new' light which he claims his Rajkot 
have been included in other provinces for admi- experiences gave him In a statement on 
nistrative reasons If these Bengalis be not Travancore subsequently issued, Gandhiji has 
taken into account, it will be found that the further explained his new policy or technique, 
number of Bengalis living outside the province Its principal features have been thus summed 
of Bengal is smaller than the number of non- up • 

Bengalis living here. Moreover, it is generally 
only the literate classes m Bengal who go out- 

side Bengal to seek a living There is less Conziess neonT/' w , W,)I an ?°"i 
enterprise among the mass of the people in [he authority. pen y to bonourab, « 

Bengal than in other provinces As regards — 

earnings, there are some non-Bengali mer- 
chants, industrialists and men of business in 
Bengal who earn more than all the Bengali 
lawyers, doctors and judicial and executive 
officers combined outside Bengal Most 
Bengalis making their living outside geographi- 
cal Bengal do so as clerks, not earning more on 
an average than mill operatives and other 
factory workers 

AH these facts show that the people of civil disobedience expert than K3 mi? P r? ° r 
ural es e whole are less enterprising than the ,n Gandhiji. lie is 


be indefinit«f 0 * PenS ‘ 0n ° f C Vl1 d,sobed >« n ce should 

“There should be llie will among the Slate 
nrgotiat oris 


(3) “There should be no anxiety about tho«e Satya- 
1 h ° " re f. rl30n 01 «* ones. If the spirit of 
|ghuy assimilated, these imprisonments 


grahis who are 

Saryagraha is , la , cu lncse 

and disabihties should hearten the’ people, 
be lowered Tr » P ' tch ° f ,he ! mm '' d ‘ a " demands should 

(5) ‘"Hie condition precedent to any civil Hisnt*. 

,b, ful fiJm.nl E, a. ..nV^nfir. J{“K 

pr °f ram ” e , a > a "*«, if nothing more, of 
therr coming under the discipline of the Slate Congress.-' 

•ivil d A n ° Breater Sat >’ 5 ^ ah a expert or 


Bengal as a whole are less enterprising than the facl the ftth 0 originator of the Satvs 
people of the other proraces of India, from graha variety of freedom's battle SSIY 
whom they can learn much m practical econo- whatever h/saya on Sa^figraha should be' 
U1CS - taken and considered seriously. 

„ 23 understood that the statement was 

meant specially for Travancore and that SatyS- 
F ah ’ s . '? o^er States were at liberty to follow 
it thd'no e t 3f 8 X tcd . th * em and disregard it if 
,eTh,i"^».rpmol » C.l„„. I , 1 , i without a *y 5 P | Nation toTthlr State 4 , “‘ irely 

versity f or the Minto Profes«or*hip of Economics is based r states, 

on the ground that education is no longer a central subject V'OlLiaenng that the right Spirit of ahimsa 
but purely a provincial one and therefore, the Government _ non-violence IS difficult to attain and re- 
al India have discontinued their educational^ grams except quires a long course of self-discipline, which not 


Discontinuance of Minto Professorship 
Grant 

Simla, May 30. 

The decision of the Government of India to discon- 






r where they t 


have gone through, Mahatmaji'a 
advice that mass civil disobedience V» 


The Calcutta University and institutions discontinue! ^definitely 8h ° uId be 

ated to it do not exclude but admit The second item ?» 


students from all parts of India, and, therefore, guidance foMhe p^^lfof^ny StlTc who^ ’ 
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already carried on or tried to carry on honour- 
able negotiations with the authorities but have 
failed. What are they to do now ? 

It may be that there was no cause for 
anxiety about the Tavancorc Satyagrahis who 
were in jail. But as regards some other States, 
for example Hyderabad, there cannot but be 
anxiety. 

As we have never been revolutionaries 
and have no “ revolutionary urge ” and would 
not mind being dubbed “ reformists,” wc do not 
find anything inherently wrong in lowering 
“ the immediate demands. ” As president of the 
Indian States’ People’s Conference session held 
at Jullundur Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru observed 
that, though the States’ people were struggling 
for responsible government, the immediate ob- 
jective was the gaining of civil liberty and the 
establishment of the reign of law. That was 
equivalent to lowering the pitch of the imme- 
diate demands. 

It may be said in favour of such a course 
that the authorities m the States would be more 
inclined to make small concessions than to 
introduce big reforms, that every little conces- 
sion is a gam and may be made the stepping- 
stone to obtaining more reforms, and that even 
a little progress gives some stimulus and en- 
couragement to the movement, whereas conti- 
nuous unsuccessful endeavour is likely to damp 
the ardour of ordinary men 

In favour of raising the demands to the 
highest pitch it may be said that if one asks 
for sixteen annas one may get at least one 
anna, but if one asks for one anna he may get 
nothing That, no doubt, betokens a bargain 
mg spirit. But there is something further to 
be said in favour of making the full demands 
Such a demand and the struggle for it would 
rouse greater enthusiasm than petitioning for 
petty ecaaibs' 

Here the questions arise If Gandhiji is 
for lowering the pitch of the immediate de- 
mands with regard to the States, why docs the 
Indian National Congress (of which he is the 
de facto supreme leader) demand full freedom 
and independence, not anything lower ? Why, 
as regards Federation, nothing short of a 
Federal Scheme prepared by a constituent 
assembly, it is declared, would be acceptable 
to the Indian National Congress ? 

What arc the grounds for assuming on the 
one hand that the alien imperialist British 
authorities can bo expected to meet the demand 
of British India for full freedom and on the 
other that the indigenous authorities of the 
States cannot be expected to grant responsible 


government to their subjects who belong to the 
same race as themselves ? It cannot be said 
that the people of British India are a race 
different from and superior to the States’ people. 
Both belong to the 6ame stock or stocks. If the 
people of British India may demand and are 
entitled to full freedom, the people of the 
States cannot be said not to deserve to have 
and not to be entitled to demand responsible 
government. 

Gandhiji's ideal of Satyagraha is that the 
Satyagrahi should be entirely free from himsa. 
Therefore, those who undertake Satyagraha 
should be full of the spirit of ahimsd If we 
are not mistaken, total abstinence from intoxi- 
cants and narcotics, anti-untouchability, and 
spinning are parts of the constructive pro- 
gramme. As intoxicants inflame pasrions, it : s 
necessary for the cultivation of the spirit of 
ahimsd to eschew them. If a roan considers 
some others untouchable, that implies that lie, 
a superior person, hates or looks down upon 
them. Such a state of mind docs not make for 
ahimsd. How spinning can directly induce the 
spirit of ahimsd wc have not been able to 
understand Perhaps the self-discipline in- 
volved in self-impo«ed monotonous work pur- 
sued regularly and for a certain fixed period 
at a stretch allays excitement and passion. 
The resulting calmness of mind may be a step 
towards the spirit of ahimsa Of course, that 
is not the only possible discipline 

Mahatma Gandhi’s advice has been given 
in relation to non-violent struggles for free- 
dom There have been successful armed fights 
for freedom in nil countries, including India. 
But Mahatma Gandhi is against them as a 
matter of spiritual principle. Moreover, they 
cannot be successfully waged in India under 
present conditions — a consideration which 
JKvg&s the v,t*t etf pafttr- 

cally-mided Indians 

If Mahatma Gandhi’s prescription were 
not meant for non-violent civil resistors or 
Satvagrnhts, one could have objected, saying 
that in the world’s long hi«tory numerous wars 
of independence had been successfully waged 
by soldiers who had never gone through — nay, 
who had never heard of, his constructive pro- 
gramme 

Struggle for Civil Liberties in Hyderabad 

The satyagraha in Hyderabad of the 
adherents of the Hindu Maha«abha and the 
Aryn-Samajists is intended to secure for 
Hindus jn that State the ordinary religious 
and other rights which the followers of all 
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religions enjoy in British India and m many 
■enlightened States in India. There is no 
hostility in this movement either to the Muslim 
community or to Ilis Exalted Highness ti 
Nizam or to his dynasty. 

There have been open complaints against 
“ ie treatment which the s.ityjgrahis have been 
receiving in and outside the "jails of that State 
•Some ten prisoners among than arc reported 
to hate died under mysterious circumstances 
rind marks of violence have been found on the 
bodies of mo-t of them This is reported to 
be the case with all w hu-i photographs have 
been published in the press The authorities, 
it is said, do not send any previous intimation 
to the relatives and friends of prisoners who'j 
condition is serious and who subsequently die. 
These grave alligations call for immediati 
impartial and sifting enquiry 

The number of SatySgraln prisoners is 
stated to be some five thousands. 

Maharashtra lias hitherto supplied most of 


because it is predominantly Muslim and is 
communal m spirit. 

LucLnou Muslim Meeting Demands 
Stoppage of Hyderabad Satyagraha 

,, , , . ... Lickxow, Jane 2X 

Minima Zafir All Khsa addre«W a meeting under 
Ihe au«piee* of the Anjuman Ittihad Millat at winch a 
rev.lut.on wav P«*ed demanding atoppape of the Arya 
Serarraha tn Hyderabad by July 1 *rd a No requevtmg 
Ihe l»<n ernment of India and proTineial Governments to 
take immediate action in this re«peet. 

Uiaudban Kha!iqvi73man *aid that a meeting of the 
ooTkine committee of ihe AH India Mu'tim League wn 
being held in Bombay on July 2 which would chalk out 
Che line ^of action the Muslims were to take in thit 

Satyagraha has been carrietl on hitherto 
in many Indian States, the object being in 
general terms the same ns that of the Hyderabad 
hatyagrahis, namely, the securin': of ordinnrv 


£ . _ • oi me nyacraoac 

hatyagrahis, namely, the securing of ordinary 
civic and civil rights Muslim* nowhere in 
.uuuaraMiira uas uiuicno Mippucu most oi “" lwh India objected to such Satyiigraha. The 
the Satya grains and of the money required for ,, , ^ ci ?. nc ^ bc . t ''’ een I* 10 *® other Satyfigrahas and 
keeping up the mo\ intent The Panjab lias ^ Hyderabad Satyagraha is this that the 
nlcr> i™„ im.rioKin oir.,rf= tr> ™.>i„ tw. 'ormcr w ere meant to secure rights in States 

ruled by Hindu Princes and the latter is meant 
to secure rights m n State ruled by a Muslim 
ruler but inhabited mostly by Hindus. It is 
not reasonable to think that a Muslim ruler 
and his government arc nccc^arily <acrosanct. 
Before demanding the stoppage of the 
Hyderabad Satyagraha Muslims should prove 
that the demands of the Satvagrnhis arc un- 
awful according to the standard set up by the 
jaws in force in British India or that they are 
immoral. 

Some A.d. C. C. Resolutions 

After prolonged discussion and debate the 
k/ongress Working Committee parsed manv 
resolutions at its recent Bombay meeting. 
Thc * e were subsequently placed before the 
meetings of the All-India Congress Committee 
a t 1? S V, mont h in the same city. The 
C C P asscd own resolutions, some 
after many hours’ debate. 

Changes have been made in the Congress 
constitution in order to root out corruption*and 
to make it a more efficient organization AVe 
shall be glad if these objects are gained 

The resolution that no person who is a 
dealer in foreign cloth or British goods or who 
is addicted to drink should be eligible for elec- 
tion to any Congress Committee, deserves 

? is rat !? er . interesting 
tnat it was carried by a majority but nm 
unanimously. Of course, dealing 'in foreign 
cloth or British goods cannot be placed in tG 


seeping up tlic movement I lie ranjau lias 
also been making laudable efforts to make the 
movement successful. Batches of Satyagrnhia 
have gone to or in the direction of Hyderabad 
from other province*, too, which have made 
pecuniary contribution* also 

Congress Attitude Touards Hyderabad 
Satyiigraha 

Under instructions from the authorities of 
the Indian National Congress the Hyderabad 
State Congress suspended its Satyagraha a few 
months ago. Tin* was done in order to prevent 
the a-cnpuoii of communal motives to the 
Congress and in recognition of Muslim suscep- 
tibilities. While appreciating the motive of 
the Congress authorities, wc could not support 
their action 

However, assuming that the Congress acted 
Tightly in the matter, one would expect that 
body to maintain a neutral attitude in the 
matter. But the Madras Government lias pro- 
hibited meetings being held in connection with 
the Hyderabad Satyagraha movement. The 
Bombay Government took a similar step at 
Sholapur, but has since almost retraced its 
steps. The kind of Satyagraha being carried 
on by the Hindus is not unlawful, nor are the 
.Satyagrahis guilty of violence or incitements to 
violence There is no reason, therefore, for 
any Congress government to actively oppo-e 
the movement. That the Panjab ministry 
Jiave been placing obstacles in its way is 
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same ethical category as addiction to drink. 
But, not to speak of addiction to drink, why 
should even dealing in foreign cloth be not 
considered undesirable by any Congressman? 

Another clause, which provoked lively -discussion was 
one excluding members of communal organ rations from 
holding office of the Congress. Mr. Noruddin Behan 
suggested that the names of the Mu'Iira League, Aryan 
League, Hindu Sabha and the Akali league should be 
specifically mentioned w thin brackets after the word 
“communal." This brought forth protests from Mr. 
Gatiridiankar Midira on behalf of the Aryan League and 
Sardar Sardul Singh Cavee«har on behalf of the Akali 
League that they were not political organ zations having 
a programme conflict.ng with the programme of the 
Congress. AH the amendments were, hots ever, rejected 
and the original resolution adopted. 

The A.-I. C. C. has passed the following 
resolution defining the relation between Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees and Provincial 
Congress mumstries : 

The Working Committee has repeatedly laid stress 
on the desirab lit j of cooperation between the Ministry, 
the Congress Party and the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee. Without such co-operation misunderstandings are 
I kely to anse with the result that the influence of the 
Congress will suffer In administrative matters the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee should not interfere with 
the di«cret on of the M niMry but it is always open to 
the executive of the Provincial Congre«s Committee to 
draw the attention of the Government privately to any 
particular abuse or difficulty. In milters of policy if 
there is difference between the Ministry and the P. C C 
reference should be made to Pari amentary Sub-committee. 
Public discussion in such matters should be avoided 

After three hours’ heated debate the reso- 
lution by Sardnr Patel prohibiting the starting 
of Civil Disobedience by Congressmen without 
the previous sanction of the Provincial Congress 
Committee concerned was passed by 130 to GO 
votes. 

Leftists naturally protested against such a 
resolution. 

The resolutions dealing with the situation 
arising out of tVic recent anti-Asiatic legislation 
in South Africa and with the sinister attempt 
being made in Ceylon to get rid of Indian 
labourers in that island, were very important 
Pandit .Tawnharial Nehru i« to fly to Ceylon 
n fortnight hence to confer with the authorities 
on the '•object and try to arrive at a settlement. 

trim A.-I. C. C. Did Not Do 

Some of the important matters which 
were left entirely unnoticed by the A -I C C. 
require mention 

la it the duty of the A -I. C. C. merely to 
pa*s resolutions without taking care to see that 
they arc given effect to? Perhaps not. If so, 
why did not some member a*k why the resolu- 
v tion passed by the A.-I. C. C. in Calcutta 


requiring the Bengali-speaking areas in Bihar 
province to be restored to Bengal has been 
practically shelved ? 

It is to be noticed that the A.-I. C. C. at its 
last day’s sitting passed a resolution bearing 
on the question of the formation of linguistic 
provinces — it passed a resolution requiring the 
formation of a separate Andhra province. But 
it had nothing to say on the flouting of its 
previous linguistic resolution relating to Bengal ! 

An article contributed by Dr. MeDon,. 
secretary to the Indian Civil Liberties Union, 
to The Sonant of India, with a table attached, 
shows that like other provincial governments . 
Congress governments, too, have made en- 
croachments on the civil liberties of the people 
Why was no notice taken of this article ? 

There has been a persistent complaint by 
the public in general, including many Congress- 
men, that the Congress ministries, far from 
carrying out their pledges to repeal repressive 
laws, have been actually making use of them,, 
including the Press (Emergency Powers) Act. 
This complaint was left unnoticed 

At the recent conferences of the provincial 
home ministers called by the home member of 
the Government of India, which was attended 
by almost all the Congress ministers in charge 
of law and order, some decisions of an anti-Con- 
pre«s spirit were taken and some suggestions 
of similar character were made. The A.-I C C. 
did not take any notice of the proceedings of 
this conference Docs silence imply approval 
in this case ’ 

The A -I C C had nothing to say as ter 
how the Country was to resume and continue- 
the struggle for Swaraj, what the country should 
definitely do in ca*e Britain was involved in 
war and commandeered India’s resource* and 
services, or how the Indian States’ people 
should go on with tlicir movement for securing 
responsible government 


Congress Premiers' Conference 

Bomb\y, Juno 26. 

, TK, Congress Demins’ Conference with the member* 
of the Parliament irv Sub Comm (tee and of ihe Working 
Committee met at the residence of Mr, Bhulabhai Desii 
•' B-go O' 1 * morning and continued {or about three hours. 
Dr. Rajendri Prasad presided 

B •» otderatood Sardar \ atlabhhhii Patel. Chairman 
of the ParhamentarT Sub-committee, made a general 
renew of the Parliamentary activities and the activities 
of the Con cress Ministries in the different Province* 
and the difficulties that confronted them. 

It is further understood that the Conference d scusseif 
ways and means of achieving uniformity as far as 
pram caMe i„ the administration of the Concress-eoTemed' 
provnees, subject to different conditions in the various 
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The Conference. 'i i< further learnt, di«cus«ed the 
■dcstrab lily of co-ordination between Corgrr<« Ministries. 

The questions of prohibition, jail reform*. ktssn 
movement, communal disturbance*, maintenance of taw 
and order, the criticism levelled against the Congre*« 
.Mini*ir e* via-a si* the election manifesto were also ii<» 
cnssed In detail. 

Among lbn«e present were Dr. Rajendri Pra«ad the 
Ifonlile 1 ’and it Itavtdiankcr Shukla. the Hun’ble Mr 
It C. Khrr, the Horrible Pandit CovrnJ Ballabh Pant, 
the Ilon'ble Mr. Sr.Lrtshna i*ichi. the Hon I )e Mr 
Hnwanath Das and the Ilon'ble Mr Gopmaih Bardotoi, 
Premiers, the Ilon’ble Mr. Anugrsha Naram Sieha. the 
Ifonlile Mr. K. M, Munshi. the Ifonlile Mr A I) Lathe, 
the llonl.le Mr. L- M Paul, the Honlde Mr V M None, 
the Horrible Mr. T. Prakasham. the HonXle Mr C. ral 
Reddi. and the Ifonlile Mr. >akuh Ilaun 

Dr. Prafnlla Chandra Ghosh. Mr Harrkn* l mj 
Mehtali, Aeharva J. 1! Knpalam, Mr Bhulabhai Disai. 
Air*. Sarojmi Ntldu. and Pamhl Jawaharlal Nehru also 
attended the Conference ~-LniieJ Press 


Indian Art Exhibition in London 


Lowt, May 29. 

The Exhibition of Indian Art. which, as was 
announced by Sir Kdw n Lutvens Presul at of the Royal 
Academy, at the \cadetm banquet i< to lie held at 
Burlington Hou«e. London. At , early next year, ia to 
chare a very wide acope. 

Tho«e who arr rc«pnns.ble for the Exhibition lake 
the xiew that, “since there are .o mans diverse religions 
and c nluation* in Creaier India." it is necessary to 
•devote a separate section of the exhibition to different 
localities. „ . „ 

Thus Kashmir. Afghan Stan. Ceylon. Nepal. Burma 
Siam, Malay. Indo-Clnna. Tibet and the Dutch Ea*t Indies, 
Sumatra, Java and Bali, will, in adJilion to British India, 
•each have its own section. The Committee of experts 
to be entrusted with the work of selection w.ll be 
-appointel shortly. 


£*0010 years ago people, particularly m the 
West, did not imagine, know, or admit that 
India had once played a leading part in the 
•civilization and culture of the whole of Asia. 
But now the Greater India idea has caught on. 


' Programme and Constitution of 
The Forward Bloc 

At the Conference of the Leftist and 
Radical elements in the Congress held last 
month in Bombay the programme and consu-, 
tution of the Forward Bloc were considered 
3tnd adopted. The mam points in the pro- 
gramme have been thus pummanzed in the 
Associated Press message ; 

Full freedom of religious worship but without letting 
religion dominate politics : 

Putting down provincialism and communal sm and 


■corruption, ^ Co[|?res , “from the influence of vested 
interests and domination of Congress Ministries": 

Democrat sing and radicalising the Congress; 

Supporting of peasants’ and workers struggle for 
economic emancipation, and coordination _ between the 
■Congress and other anti imperialistic organizations ; 


Formation of an All-India Volunteer Corps; 

Help ng the States’ people In their struggle; 
l ncoropromising hostility to Federation; 

Presenting India from partic pating in imperialist 


Boycott of fore.gn doth and steps to be taken for 
resumption of national struggle. 

Most of tficsc points do not call for any 
criticism 

The economic emancipation of the peasants 
and factory labourers can be brought about with- 
out the extermination of zemindars and capita- 
lists. But the latter seems to lie the object of the- 
communistic elements in and outside the Con- 
gress. If, after the country has been made frtc 
and independent, there nationalization of hnJ 
and all industries including agriculture, that will 
Ih a diflerent matter But at present national- 
ist s -hould not fight on many fronts and 
antagonize influential and useful sections of the 
people They should concentrate attention on 
the fight against the foreign political and 
cconotnic subjection of the country. 

Wo arc ngainst the imposition of the British 
Government’s federal scheme as it is on India. 
But we would not be against its acceptance an I 
working if certain changes acceptable to the 
people of British India am! the States were 
made in it 

We are ngainst India’s participation in 
Britain s imperialist wars But w c do not 
bclie\e that every possible British war with 
Germany, Italy, Japan, etc , must necessarily be 
considered an imperialist war. India wanted 
Britain to side with and help Abyssinia, Re- 
publican Spam, and Czechoslovakia If anv 
such help had Itccn given and had led to war, 
that would not have been an imperialistic war. 
There may be similar non-i»ii>omlHic British 
wars 


inc i oi lowing noteworthy item in the pro- 
gramme has been left out in the summary ; 

The Parliamentary programme of the Congress 
should be implemented more vigorously ami with a rival 
revolut.onary mental ty. The Congress Ministries should 

h?.? C nfV # r " ' h r tfEI> °L ,h ' Br,li ' h Government 
but of the Congress. Congress Ministries as well as the 
congress organizations in the country should set before 
themselves the objective of developing a parallel Govern- 
ment in the country. 


... .'*« ri0 n ,ot understand how the Congress 
Ministries, which derive their power from the 
tmtisn Government, can repudiate the ‘ ae"is ’ 
of that government and function under 'the 
aegis of the Congress. What aegis or protec- 
tive and executive power does the Congress 
possess 7 Nor do wc understand how the 
Congress Ministries can «et up a parallel 
government. They arc agents of the British 
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Government. IIow can they set up a rival and 
antagonistic government ?' If that has to be 
done, it nui«t be done by some other party. 

"A Split that Paves the Way for 
Synthesis and Unity” 

Sj. Subhas Cliandrn Bose, in his spcccli at 
the Pabna District Political Conference held 
last month, tried to justify the split implied in 
the formation of the Forward Bloc by drawing 
a distinction " between a split that divides and 
weakens and a split that paves the way for 
synthesis and unity. ” We are not disposed to 
discuss the philosophy that may underlie the 
distinction. What is plain is that so long as 
political protestants do not demonstrate their 
power to form a body by themselves the 
politically orthodox may not be disposed to 
take their protests seriously and effect a com- 
promise The formation of the Swarajyn party 
illustrates this truth. 


The Franco-Turkish Agreement 

Ankara, June 23 

An agreement l>y which France cedes “SaDiak” of 
Aleianilietia to Turkey was signed here this afternoon. 
—Reuter. 

Paris, June 23. 

The Franco Turkish agreement for mutual assistance 
was signed at the Qusi Dorsay.— Reuter. 


Russo-British Talks 

Negotiations have been going on between 
Britain (and France) and Russia to arrive at 
an agreement 

It seems to us that it would be good for 
Britain and Russia if a Russo-British agree- 
ment could be formed and signed Russia has 
a powerful enemy in Japan, and Japan has 
definitely threatened British influence in the 
East Japan can be sure of German and 
Italian support So, Russia and Britain require 
each other’s support. 


“ Hitler Is Courting Stalin” 

The China Weekly Review for June 3, 1939, 
has an article on how “ Hitler is courting 
Stalin” which is too long to quote in full or 
summarize. We quote only the last two para- 
graphs. 


It indeed, Soviet-Nazi rapprochement become* A fact, 
and Mo-cow finally declines to be drawn into the orbit 
of the democratic “encirclement policy.’ the effect on the 
Far Eastern -it nation will be far reach ng Japan will 
be left completely isolated, for Italy counts but little m 
the Far Eastern -ituat on, while Germany, beca««e she 
la Soviet Russia's most powerful neighbor, counts for a 
deal. With its hands untied in Europe by an 


agreement with Hiller, Soviet Russia would atirely adopt 
• sterna- policy toward Japan in ihe Far Ra-t and Dai 
Nippon would find herself compelled lo tread aery wardf 
out here. 

During ihe past week, inspired press d<*pat;hes ha»e- 
coma ned threats that Japan will join the German Italian 
military alliance if Soviet Ru-sia enter* a military alliancr 
with lima n and France. But what will Japan do if 
Soviet Russia, instead, makes friends with Nazi Germany? 
That is a much more interesting question. In such an 
erent, perhaps. Japan will Join up with Britain and 
France. This is not at all impossible, for Britain and 
France would then have sound reasons for rapprochement 
with Japan. But it will be a bad day for China if such 
a thing comes to pa*s. 


British Humiliation By Japan 

On many occasions during the Stno- 
Japancse war, Japan has subjected many Britisn 
officers, privates and others to insult and 
assault, thu9 humiliating Britain. But the 
treatment to which some British men and 
women have been subjected by Japan at 
Tientsin have been declared even by Mr. 
Chamberlain as “ intolerable. ” Even women 
have been man-handled and stripped naked oa 
the pretext of a search 

The treatment which a British woman 
received at Amritsar and in consequence of 
which the notorious "crawling order" was- 
passed was ordinary incivility in comparison 
We do not wish to make any comments. 
It would be good if John Bull would now under- 
stand that the bully who humiliates the weak 
but kowtows to the strong is not a hero. 

We are really glad that Britain has not 
earned out any of Japan's orders to quit. 

Soviet- Japanese Clashes on Manchuquan 
Border 

Reports of Sonet-Japanese air fights on 
the Manchuquan border, in which aeroplanes » 
by the dozen are claimed to have been destroyed 
on both sides, have been published in the press. 
These battles have not yet been given the name 
of a Ru-so- Japanese war, but they appear to be 
incidents in an undeclared war. 


Constitutional Reforms in Gwalior 

,, rr , .... Gw Alton. June 14. 

Hi- Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior at a Darbsr 
this morning announced important Con-titutional Reforms 
which he said were intended to make the Administration 
responsive to the growing political con-ciousness of the 
people to enable the oeople to attain prcgTe-sive trait- 
tat on of their {estimate » -pi rat ions through con-titu- 
tional and peaceful means by the healthy proce«s of 

srzzsnsg ** 

The Reform- nere announced in the course of a 

JSrssr '■' d ‘ , ° w " 
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(1) Liberty of speech and liberty of llie Press 

(2) Liberty of conscience (freedom of rtligion) 
wh’eh hat always remained the guiding principle of 
Scindia’s Government from time immemorial. 

ill L’Wrty of Aivtcijimn. 

The llajl «-i-\m and the Majli* i-Kam>on. the two 
exi-tinp Assemblies, are to be replaced by two Hoii»e» 
of Legislature to hr known b* the Praia Sabha anil the 
Samant Sabha, each with a normal life of three year* 
The I'raja Sabha. the Lower liou«e. i« to hate a member 
•hip of 83 out of whom 50 members writ) lie duly elected 
and 33 includin' not le«- than 15 official* mil l>o 
nominated The Proclamat on pre*eril>es direct election 
to both Ilou«e-« of the Legi-lattire and announce the 
Constitution of a Franchi«e Committee to delimit Rural 
Urban, Vocational and Institutional con-tiluencu « “so 
as to spread the franchise at wide as the present stage 
of advancement of the people would justify and which 
wuld enable the enfranch «emrnt up to 20 per cent of 
the adult population." 

Pit via Sunt* Riciits 

The Praja Sabha will have the right to a«k mterpella 
tion*. pa-s resolution*, init ate legislation and <h««u« the 
ma n heads of the Budget but will have excluded from 
its pnrv ew subject* like the Ruler, his family, the house- 
hold and the Pnvv Purse, Foreign and Political Alla r*. 
the Army, Lecle«i3'tical affair* nnd the Con»tit«l on 

The Samant Sabha, or the l pprr ll.«i*e. will have 
a membership of 40. half eh.ted and half nominated 
ItoCKVI POVUJI* 

The reserve powtr* of l hi Ruin will include amend 
metit*. suspens ons and repeal «f ihe Constitution 
vetoing of any Act of the , Legislature pawng any 
emergency legislation and certifying anv Hill— A. I. I 

This may lie considered hv the people of 
Gwalior ft promising beginning, if they lime 
lenrnt to lower the pitch of their tkninnda a“ 
desired by Gnndiuji 
Adibasi Leader Urges Separation of 
Chhola Nagpur from bibar ^ 

... fir W ™ Itol tl» Imtos "““f ! Oyem 

it a* ,1, nrmiarv duty and fundamental policy to protect 

he relmiou. lmgu s ic. cultural and other nghts of the 
religious, icnj.ui ^ ^ |o en ,„ rr f or ,j, em any 

Cement to wb ch the Congress ., « party, 
lice w.W srone for their development and flieir partici- 

. 111 1 f i,... measure in the pol ties!, economic 

pation in the e nation," says Mr Jaipal Singh, 

S.SSf3 .to AAtas s<“< ~ 

statement. / nris ,nal dwellers) moTement has for its 

-1 CHW Nagpur as 

from H har for the economic and political uplift of the 
ahorig nes ijg”' “ The Bihar Ministry are doing 

A ' r - destroy the proud identity of the ancient 

everything to , y the Adi basis. The Chhota Nagpur 
aristocracy ,j, e richest in minerals in the world 

P T~. O* neople are among the poorest and most back- 
and yet 1 , P They need attention more than anyone 
J?. 1P ndiar Congress Government ha, done practi- 
*11 * thin* foe the backward area. They have made 

cally no o ^ glaring promises and broken a good 
any nu The Minister, have no political induce- 

ra:,n J whatever to withhold benefits from advanced areas 


in order to provide them in the aboriginal tracts. The 
true \d ba*i needs can hardly be appreciated by a legis- 
lature the great majority of whose members have no 
acquaintance with the Adibasi*. ” 

Continuing Mr. Jaipal »ays : “More than oner have 
I a*ked the Bihar Ministry to ptibh-h details of the 
appointments given to the Adibasis. They refuse to take 
the challenge. They know only too well that such a 
publication would expose them." — A. P. 

Sub-Committees Set Up by National 
Planning Committee 

Bombay, June 16. 

The National Planning Committee that has been 
meet ng in Bombay for some lime now under the chair- 
manship of Pandit Jawaharlal NYrlm. has deeded to *et 
up 27 subcommittees In deal with the various aspects 
ill nal «nat economy. 

The sub-committees are divided under seven main 
heads, namely : 

(1) Agriculture, (2) Industries. (3) Demographic 
relations 14) Commerce and Finance. (5) Tran-pnrt anil 
( oinmiinications, (6) Public welfare and (7) Education. 

1 nder the heading agriculture there will be eight 

ill Rural marketing and finance, (2) River training 
and irrigation, 13) Soil conservation and afforestation (l) 

A land policy. Agricultural lalioiir. Agricultural insurance, 
<51 Animal husbandry and dairying, (6) Crops planning 
and production. (7) Horticulture. (8) Fisheries 

Seven sub-committee* will investigate industry • 

(1) Collage and rural industries, (including 
marketing and finance) (2) Power and fuel, (3) Chemi- 
cals. (4) Mining, metallurgical industries, (5) Engineering 
Industrie* l Machineries, tool*, prime movers, etc.) 
including transport industries (6) Manufacturing Indus 
tries (7) Industries connected with public services such 
as education, sanitation, making of scientific instruments. 

Labour and population will lie dealt with by two sub- 
committees under the heading demographic relations. 

Five subcommittees will he «et up to enquire into 
commerce and finance, namely (1) trade inland and 
foreign, (2) industrial finances, (3) public finances, (4) 
currency and banking, (5) insurance. 

Transport services such as railways, roads, coastal, 
r vers, overseas transport and air communications includ- 
ing telephone and radio will be the subject for investiga- 
tion for two sub-committee*. 

Tinier pub’lic weYiare. (here wffl "be a comm ttee to 
enquire into national housing and public health 

There are two more subcommittees under education: 
the subject is rather elastic and the subjects to be dealt 
with by the two sub committees include general education, 
moh hsation of labour for social service, technical educa- 
t on, both industrial and agricultural, and also development 
research 

It is learnt, over two hundred experts in the various 
subjects mentioned above have been approached to work 
on the sub-committee*. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Chairman of the 
Committee, has received a letter from the Government of 
Punjab informing him of the Punjab Government’s 
decision to co-operate with the work of the Planning 
Committee 

A representative of the Punjab Government will lie 
deputed to participate in the activities of the committee 
from the next meeting onwards. Thus the National 
Planning Committee, as constituted now is representative 
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of Mmf of llie Ira.lmg Indian Stales and all Drill*!) Imlian 
provinces except Bengal.— (A. !\). 

It will require n well equipped office with 
paid energetic officers to keep touch with, to 
kiep going nnd co-ordinate the Activities of 
Hiclt n big organization with such wide rami- 
fications. 

Details of a separate industrial plan for 
Bihar has appeared in the pres*. If the different 
provinces have separate nnd mutually unconnec- 
ted plan*, which may or may not be ncce'sary, 
what would he their relationship with the 
national plan and what the utility of the latter? 

Bengal is officially unrepresented in the 
National Planning Committee. Is it becnu'c the 
scheme owes its inception to a Hindu scientist 
nnd n Congressman of Bengal that the communal 
mini-try of Bengal refused to be represented 7 
If the industrial planning committee appointed 
separately by the Bengal ministry lin* done 
any work, its proceedings ought to be published 
Bombay, Jun? 8 

The following resolution on the licensing of new 
factories was passed by the National Planning Committee . 

“This Committee is of the opinion that no net* factory 
should be allowed to he established and no existing 
factory should be allowed to be exlended or to change 
control without the previous permission in writing of the 
Provincial Government. In grantng such permission the 
Provincial Government should take into consideration 
such factors as desirability of location of industries in 
a well distributed manner over the entire province, 
prevention of monopolies, discouragement of the establish 
mem of uneconomic units, avoidance of ovei-ptoductum 
and general economic interest of the province and the 
country. The various Provincial Government* should 
secure for themselves requisite powers for the purpose 
if necessary, by undertaking suitable legislat on 
A P. 1 

Such n system of licensing can be worked 
by n non-oommunal nationalist ministry to the 
advantage of a province by shutting out alien- 
and outsiders from the provincial induct ml 
lie'lfl. "But in "Bengal Yt wouid not mo-t pm’uaii- 
ly be worked in that way, only the disndvnntagt * 
of investing government with the {tower ot 
obstruction and restriction would be reaped 

Hyderabad Affairs in the House of 
Commons 

Loti ocin. June 26 

fn the House of Commons answer ng Col Wedgwood 
who spoke of the anxiety felt by relations of the 5000 
persons arre«ted in the Deccan. Lt. Col. Muuhead declared 
that reports received from the Resident of Hyderabad 
afforded no reason to think that treatment of prisoners 
by State authorities was open to criticism 

Hyderabad jails were administered bv H E H 
Nizam's Government and it would not be in accordance 
with practice to address an enquiry to that Government 
regard ng *ueh a matter of internal administration unless 
, there was reason to believe that serious abuses existed 


Asked by Col. Wedgwood whether there was no 
power to inspect Hyderabad jails Lt. Col. Muirhejd Mid 
there was no direct power but the British representative 
i null! rail fur special report*, hut the representative would 
need to feel that there were definite circumstances calling 
for that action. 4 

Col. Wedgwood : “ Does that mean that since the 
passage of the Government of India Act, we are power- 
less to do anything to restrain violence in these indepen 
dent Governments m India ? ** 

Lt. Co!. Muirhead : “Speaking offhand, I do not 
th nk that the Government of India Act would affect a 
ca-e like this wh'ch is within the jurisdiction of a Slate." 

There is nothing to show that Colonel 
WYilgw nod’s source of information was Jc-* 
reliable than the Hyderabad Resident's. 

Bengal Money-lenders Bill 

Then? is no question that a money-lenders 
bit! was required. But the Bengal mini-try 
should have made provisions for cheap credit 
before or at least along with the introduction 
of bill w Inch cannot hut make money-lenders 
reluctant to lend money under its provisions. 
But they have not done so. 

One of the most objectionable feature* of 
the Bill which ha* pa««cd the Bengal A«-embly 
i*, in the words of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bo-e, 

" . . to exclude certain classes of hanks which dealt 
with foreign capital or other investments and to include 
smaller banks was a matter in which they bad agrreJ to 
differ from both the Government and the European group. 
The speaker was afraid that di-cr minatory legislation 
would lake away capital from the mofiissd areas and 
make that capital flow into the lug banks in Calcutta 
wh cli did not extend their helping hand toward, the 
poor eullivators and workers of the land.” 

Such discrimination may have the intended 
or unintended effect of killing or crippling tin* 
mofussil Bonn Companies, which are all or 
mostly Hindu concern? 

Another objectionable feature is tbe way 
in which retrospective effect has been given to 
y w:\-vwwa ■?/, Vy.V.. TYit Congress 
partv, which acted in a spirit of co-operation, 
nppo-od the provision relating to refund or re- 
payment, blit unsuccessful Ij’. 

The penal provisions in the bill are so 
many that it looks almost like a piece of penal 
legislation 

The bill, in fact, looks like an anti-Hindu 
measure in some of its features. 

It may be taken ns certain that strenuous 
attempts will he made in the Bengal Council 
of State to rid the bill of some of its obnoxious 


A.-I. C. C. Resolution on Digboi Strike 
, The All-India Congress Committee has 
adopted the following resolution relating to the 
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Digboi strike which was parsed by the Con- 
gress Working Committee : 

This 'Committee views with pave concern thr .trike 
at Digboi and «pre««<* sympathy tv th the striker* in 
J"* lr di»tre««. Tlie committee regret* that the \.«am 
Oil Compacv has not seen it* way to accept the modest 
suggestion of referring the que-tion of method anj i me 
of re-employment of the striker* to a conciliation b->ard 
to be appointed bv the Government of \««am 

In the op nron of the comm iter n» corporation, 
^, ln ^ influential it may b« can be ahovrr 
public cntici«m or Government »uperv -ion and 
mate control. Moreover, a* was declared at the kararhi 
session, the Congress policy is that th«re .hould be «ia'r 
ownership or control of the ke* indu.tr c« The oil 
industry is undoubtedly a vita! he* indn-try This (-»m 
tnittee. therefore, hope* that In tier cnur-cl- w II prevail 
with the Company and that it. director* will accept the 
mi>Je*t submission made on behalf of the committee b> 
the Congress pres dent If, however, the director* do 
not *ee iheir way to do so, the coinmittie adn-e- ihr 
A««am Government forthwith f» umlertake legi.lat on for 
ajaking acceptance of decision* of ronrilialion boards 
obligatory and, further to give notice to the Cnmpan* 
that the committee mav reluctantly be obliged to lake 
»uch step*. a« mav be n«v«».ar* to .lop renewal of the 
lease m the Company on it. termination \t the .am 
time that this committee urg<* the tompan* to fall in 
with the just suggest on made bv tie i.iminiltei, n hope, 
that tbe labour union w II lie read* to listen to the iwn- 
miltee’s advice, and if they an to r.um f ongrr** and 
public svmpath), they w 11 tie read) and willing lo abide 
*>' the advice that may be lendersd to them by the 
committee. 

Princes Reject Terms for Accession 
to Federation 

At the informal conference of the prince* 
ami ministers of the Indian State* held last 
month nt Bombay the terms olTcrul by the 
paramount power for joining the Federation 
"ere rejected Our comment in Frohast on tin* 
decision of the pnnrcs was that they weic 
haggling. The Tuna, appears to take the same 
view in part m its following comments 

The informal Conference of Prince* and Mm Mers 
of the Indian Slate, which met al Bombay on Monday, 
has pronounced the terms offered to the State, for joining 
the proposed Federation to be “fundamentally unsound " 
and therefore “unacceptable.” This pronouncement ap 
pears lo have di-appointed «ome expectations. There is 
no reason, however, to regard it as final, for they have 
«x weeks’ left in which to give their official and indi- 
vidual decision* for or against acceptance of the Imperial 
Government’s terms. Indeed the fact that the Conference 
recorded the belief of ns members that the Government 
could not intend to close the door on Federation more 
than suggests that the representative* of the States intend 
to leave it open; and that they are really bargaining for 
better terms before committing themselves finally to the 
acceptance or rejection ol the offer. 

Wasteful Frontier Expedition 

After spasmodic warfare with the Waiir tribesmen 
snee November, 1936, -which has involved 1,191 Bnush 
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and Indian casualties, including 306 killed, a truce ha* 
hefn -ru ™ * military activity ha* cea«ed. 

The total cost of the 30 months’ campaigning is 
estimated to be in the reg on of £10.000,000, or 11 crorcs 

Throughout the campaign, a poltcy of striking motor 
road, through the more inaccessible part* of W«iri*tan 
ha. Iren pur-ned, and several hundred miles of new 
roadwav have been completed. 

Bur ng recent month* nothing more than this policy 
of .low penetration under military escort has been 
possible Now a wider policy is understood lo lie con 
temp! a ted involving econom c development, which might 
tea.t to improved living conditions for the tribesmen. 

Fur enabling the British Government to 
•Uciilo to pur-uc this ‘contemplated' ‘wider 
policy the poverty-stricken Indian taxpayers’ 
money was spent to the extent of 14 crore* of 
rupees ! 

Second Calcutta Municipal Bill 

\fter the pa-age of the Calcutta 
Munutpal (Amendment) Bill, the Huf| ministry 
util introduce another hill to make the Calcutta 
Corporation thoroughly subservient to the 
Government And when that shall have been 
paced, the turn of the mofu'-sil municipalities 
"ill come 

Local self-government m Ucngal is lo bo 
killed in this uay. 

Problem of llie Excluded Areas 

Mr Kuladlmr Clinltbn, M.L.A (Contrail 
n». quite right m observing in the course of 
hi- pmutmtial address nt tbc Included and 
Partially Excluded Areas Conference belli at 
Kurseong : 

pr ° blem of excluded arcs* and partially «- 

a Hr„l, In « , !l D °‘ *’ ? rt ,h « f3me amount of 

aitcnt.on as it de^rvrs from the Pres S ar ,d the public, 

of 2j rail , j"‘i°, f ,r,b3 ' P^P 1 ' almost half 

of whom have been excluded from the ordinary admins 

iratm" ,r ”* are ke f l ,,nJ " the a uto 

rr ’ f j ^ , of ®dmini.tration and are entirely un- 

affected by the reforms of the country. No provincial 

S'S."”" '■ “ "»» Sale- £ 

aspect «f it, ,h T ( j > ' ern °5 ° r ,be Governor Genera], Tint, 
a peer ot the Indian admmistralion is one of the mo.t 
brazen express on* of ihe imperialistic rule in India.” 

Hindu Memorial Relating to 
Hyderabad Affairs 

. , , , New Delhi, June 29 

all over abou \ 100 Prominent Hindus 

f, over In(,la ha » been submitted to His Excellency ihe 

a3e5T CMmS ,h V CommI,tee of EnfS may be 

fhe IbmL ° 5°. ln,0 c' he <J ” e “ lon of ,he Prtcvanccs of 
the Hindus and Arya Samajist* m Hyderabad State. 

Among the signatories are : 

BSSStSSSSSaSS 
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Allahabad. rvMiniaur. U. 1*» the IWWc Mr. P. N. 
Ssjtni, Mem hr r of Cmint.il of Slate ami I'trsidrnl, Liberal 
Federation of India, llhoi Pannnnand, M.I.A. (Central), 
Vice President, Hindu Mahasnhha, Sr Nilratan Sircar, 
Calcutta, S' tli Jugal Kidinre llirla. Calcutta, Raja Jwala 
Prasad, Pro-\ ire (Jiannllnr, llcnares Hindu University, 
Hr. It adlmkit mn il Mukrtjee. M L-C- Calcutta, Mr. Nidiil 
Chandra Sen, Mayor, Calcutta. Mr. Itamananda Chaittrjrc, 
Fditor, Modern A’ct tew, Caluifta, Dr. Sliyania Prasad 
Mitkhrrji. MLA, ex Vi<r-C!ianc< llor, University of Cal- 
cutta, Mr. Kulwont Sihay, Retired Judge, Patna High 
Court, Pallia, Mr. S. N. Rancrjte, Barrister at-Law. Cal- 
cutta, Mr. N. C. riiallcrji, Barrister at Law. Calcutta, Mr 
N. K. Rain, Barrislei-al-Law, Calcutta, and ltaya of Matari 
-W. /*.). 

Servant of India Society Report 
for 1938-39 

The Servant of India Society completed 
31 years of its very useful existence on the 12tn 
June, 1939 Some of the activities of the num- 
bers of the society arc noted below • 

The members of the Society, who numlicrrd 32. wer • 
ingjged in the server of the country in a sanely of wav» 
some of which, being institutional, arc of a routine ebarae 
ter. The Hon Dr II N Kunzru, the President, was a 
member of tbe Council of State, and Mr N M Josln, 
t lie Vice President, a member of tbe Legislative Assembly 
(Crntral). The Rt Hon V S Srmna«a Sastn was a 
member of the Madras Council of ‘'tale and Mr S V 
Paruleker a member of the Bombay Legislative Assembly 

Several members of tbe Society and in particular, 
Messrs Paruleker m Bombay and KGS vaswamy in 
Madras, pan] special attention to the organ sation of 
peasants and agitation for the promotion of Legislative 
measurea for their amelioration Mr Joshi was a mem 
her of the General Council and the Working Committee 
of the Trade Union Congress, and Mr R R Bakhale ns 
General Secretary Messrs Parnlekar, D D De«ai, V R 
Nayanar S R Vrnkataraman and K S Negi were all 
engaged m the organisation of labour, particularly 
industrial labour 

Messrs N A Dravid and R S Gtipie continued their 
rural uplift work in Shcndurjana in Rerar Mr Navanar 
was tbe General Secretary of the Devadhar Malabar Re- 
const met ion Trust, Calicut and of the Depressed Classes 
Vtmrm. Mrvt/gilrun Vi» <k C,. SifAMwuni) 'v.w = -ft, -Jnvr.-js 
of the Mayanur Rural Commun ty Centre and Mr I V 
Sshu of the Cliowdwar Rural Centre Mrs«r« Rama 
Shankar Misra, V Venkata*ubbaiya and K S Negi were 
also engaged in rural work in different parts of the 

Mr A V Tliakkar was the General Secretary of the 
Itariian Sevak Sangh. Delhi, and Messrs Nayanar 
Venkalastibbstya. Kunzru Sshu, K C Limate. X P 
Kanl, K G. 5 vaswamy, R Snryanarayana Rao and Rama 
Shankar Misra were also engaged in Hanjan work 

Mr V. Venkatasobbaiva was the Office Secretary of 
tbe Madras Provincial Cooperative Union and the editor 
of us magazine, the Madras Journal oj Co operot, an 
Mr. Dube waa the Office Secretary of the U P. Co- 
operative Union, Messrs Sivaswami, Nayanar and Saha 
were also engaged tn co operative work. 

Besides Messrs Kunzru and Bajpsi. Mr Venkatasub 
baiya, Venkataraman, R S Misra, L N. Sahu Dube, and 
Nayanar were engaged in scout work. Mr Sliahane was 
in charge of the Industrial Settlement at Jalgaon. 

Mr. Sastn was the Vice Chancellor of the Annatpalai 


Univrrnly; Dr. Kunzru a memlar of tin* Courts of the 
Uf aha bad, Agra and Benares I'irrters'ij; ami Mr. Pah** 
was a memlier of ibe Court of the Lucknow Urmrrsily 
and of llie Board of C]irr*t'an Higher Filiieath'n in the 
IJ. P. Messrs. S. G. Va/e and P. Kodanda Ran gave 
Mysore University Fxtenvun Iiecturts Mr Vaze was 
tbe rd lor of tbe Servant of India and was assisted bv 
Messrs. N. V. pliadhe. and S. S. Mbra. Mr. K. G. Limaje 
was the edilor of the IJ/iyon (’ratal ft and Mr. D V. Amfie- 
kar was the Manager thereof. Mr. A. I). Mam was tin 
editor of the (htnradti, Nagpur. 

The Hon Dr. H. N. Kunzru was deputed by the 
Indian Institute of International Affairs as b Oder of tbe 
Indian Delegation to the Brit sli Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Conference, which met at Sydney, Australia, in 
Septemlier last. Air. Kunzru loured not only Australia, but 
Ceylon, New "ft aland. Fiji, Hawaii. Japan, China and 
Malaya to study loeal problems ami in particular lliosi 
relating to Indians settled therein. 

Air. N M Joshi and Mr. R. R Bakhale fully partici- 
pated in the negotiations and conferrnris _ which 
ultimately led to thr unity nf tbe trade i,n on organizations 
in India. As usual, Mr. Joshi attended a meeting of the 
Governing Council nf the International Labour Office. 
Mr *5 V Parnlekar was the Indian Labour Delegate to 
the Journal onal Labour Conference at Geneva in 1933 
and after bis return to Ind a took a leading part in oppos- 
ing the Bombay Government'* Trade Disputes Rill both 
within ami without the Bombay Legislative Assembly. 

Mr Kunzru was appointed a member of tbe Army 
Ind am/ation Committee; Mr Parulrkar a memlier of 
ibe Select Committee on the Bombay Tenancy Bill; Mr. 

R R Bakhale Vice President of the Bihar Labour 
Enquiry Committee; Mr A V Tlukkar Chairman of the 
Central Provinces Municipal Sweepers Fnqmry Commit- 
tee, and of the Ori<«i Partiallv Excluded Areas Commit- 
tee Mr R Snryanarayana Rao a memlier of the Madras 
Famine Code Revision Committee and of the Madras 
Cooperative Committee. Mr S P Andrews Duhr a 
member nf the U P Secondary Fdncation Committee and 
the f’ P Un versitv Reorganization Committee, and Mr. 

L N Sahu a memlier of the Ori««a Government** Dcpu- 
tat on to study the library and primary education 
movements in Barnda filate Ur Bakhale was a!«o a 
memher of the Sangh Franchise Committee, appointed 
by the Sangh Durbar 

The Bombay Branrli of the Society undertook rural 
development at Morhad in the Tbana Di*t , under the 
immediate supervision of Mr P N Gliate. The Rural 
Centre- ovpsned. V, qr.imam, «aW 1*. ■«. •!«, fire*, -yvai 
lv for the benefit of the Thahurs and hatkari* Mr. 
Negi developed a new rural centre in Garbwal, which 
specialized in teaching bee keep ng 

Mr K P. Kanl published “The Status of Women 
in India"; Mr D D De*ai published “Primary Educa- 
tion in India” and Mr K G. ‘•ivaswam! published 
IrgidMue Protection and Relief of Agricultural 
Debtors and ;j engaged on hr* book "Tenants fn 
Ryotwari Areas m the Madras Pres den C y ”. The Society 
puhl shed an English h.ograpl.v of the I alc M r C. K. 
Pevadhar^one^ of its foundation members and for some 

The Bombay Social Service I 

racy drive tn Bombay and appoin'.. _ _ | 1 

purpose with Mr D. D. Dessi a* Join, Secretary. The 
Committee conducted 570 classes, with the help of 2,500 
u*fd for the purpose the sum of Its 


- organised a 


volunteers and r 
9000 

. Messr*. Thakkar and Sahu were engaged in orga 
I'ing relief to the sufferer* from the unusaily severe 
They organised relief for the refugees 


floods n 
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from TaleJur Slate, anil Mr. Surjrananjana Ran 
orgam-oil famine rcluf in the Ccdtil D -incls and 
Coimbatore in the Madras Province 

Public Meeting of Hindus of Bengal 

A crowded meeting: of the Hindus of Bengil 
was held on the 2 Sth June at Albert Hall 
Calcutta, to condemn the anti-Hindu policy of 
the Government of Bengal anti piote^t ng un-t 
the various legislative and admim-trattu 
measures “ de-igned to cripple the Hindus of 
the Province and cruMi them politnallv, eto- 
noinicnlly and culturallv ” Mi ^ N Btntrjee 
Barri«ter-at-La\v, a senior and le tiling number 
01 the Bar, presided The meeting tm.iiiimoii'K 
adopted the following n solution' 

“This meeting nt the Hindu eiiizrn- of ( alcutta 
condemn* the anti-llmilu poluv of the Penpal Mm ‘try 
and c*prc**c* it* ‘troop resentment at the introduction 
of t annus lop «i«tive ami administrative meamre* ilr-ipn- 
ed to cripple the Hindu* of the Province of Ri npal and 
cni»h I hem militioallv etonomieaJly and ciilliirallv 

“This mcelinp vu«- with pr.at n.nnrn the growing 
insecurity of life and prop, rtv of tin Hindu* of Ri npal 
and rt pealed attach- on thur plan- of worship and fnrci 
lie interference with the • h-ervance of lime honoured 
rdipious rites anil oremome- 

“Ths merlins call* "P°» the Hindu* of the Province 
of He npal to firm!) re‘i«i all im roach mi nts on their reh- 
pnu*, civic and pol tical ripht* and privilege* hv all 
legit mate means in their power and In nrganPe themselves 
elTect vely with a view lo defend thur Ju-t rights and the 
honour of their communitv " 

The president ob-eived in the course of hf 
speech : 

“The Hindus of Ri npal are faced w th political estinc 
Hon and they should now tackle the realities of the 
situation Tlie pre‘rnl fimatinn is entirely due to the 
Communal Award It ha* successfully driven a wedge 
Utweon the communities Th.* po hcv was enshrined in 
the Government of India Act by winch the Muslims had 
been given oreilommant power. 

“Hindu nplits mu-t lie protected hy Hindus ami 
interference with *uch rights must be resisted by all 
means W e mu-t build up one united Hindu organisa- 
tion for our purpose* VTe mu-t organise our forces and 
our resources ami commence work without delay.” 

He further said : 

“The Indian National Congress, which professes to 
protect the interests of all c!a-=es, has not moved its little 
finger to set right the injustice done to the Hindus of 
Bengal - On the other hand, by its altitude of benevolent 
neutrality, it has indirectly encouraged the Muslims to 
promote legislation which is anti Hindu It ts time that 
the Hindus of Bengal should organise to protect their 
interests and as«ert and enforce their ju*t right*. 

The speech of the president, and those of 
Mr N C. Chatterjee, Mr Sanat Kumar Roy 
Chaudhuri, Dr P Banerjea Mr Nisith 
Chandta Sen (Mayor of Calcutta), and others, 
should be printed in book form in exten-o 
and widely circulated These speeches were 
not declamatory but were well argued and 


dealt in detail with the various legislative and 
administrative measure? and the speeches an! 
statements of the Chief Mini-tor which consti- 
tuted an attack on the legitimate rights and 
well-earned influence and economic status of 
the Hindu community. No mere summary 
can give an idea of the cogency and vigour of 
the «i>ccches. 


Restoration of Muhammadan Rule? 

In the cmir-c of the delute on the Calcutta 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill in the Bengal 
Council of State Khan Bahadur Ahdul Karim, 
Hie leader of the Coalition (Ministerial) partv, 
observed that the object of that and othei 
measures was the restoration of Muhammadan 
rule in Bengal ! In his view of the history of 
Bengal, the Britishers obtained possession of 
Bengal from the Muhammadan* and they wort 
now giving back their charge to the original 
owners ! 

The Khan Bahadur gave* expre-sion to n 
superficial view of what is taking place in 
Bengal The real truth wn« given out hy Mr 
A K. Fuzlul Huq in one of his speeches. He 
observed that in the country there was neither 
Hindu rule, nor Muslim rule, but British rule. 

The real truth is that British imperialist' 
have been u«ing the Muhammadans a« took in 
their hands to curb the influence of and cru«h 
the Hindus, who as Nationalists arc for a free 
India, and thus to consolidate their power Any 
foolish Muhammadan who thinks that Muslim 
lule was being restored lias simply to inquire 
whether in any department or matter the 
supreme power has been transferred to Muslim 
bands in order to be disillusioned. The Govern- 
ment of India Act has reserved all final power 
in everything that really matters in the hands 
of the British rulers and people. To keep up 
the show of grant of self-rule to India, only 
«omc crumbs have been given to Hindus hi 
come provinces and to Muslims in other* 

The power which the predominantly Mus- 
lim ministry in Bengal exercises bv favour of 
the European group of legislators ‘is exercised 
by predominantly Hindu ministries in seven 
provinces by virtue of their own strength But 
yet no Hindu minister or Hindu party leader 
in any province has been so foolish as to think 
and declare that Hindu rule has been estab- 
lished anywhere On the contrary, Mrs. 

^ ijayalakshmi Pandit and some other ministers 
have openly declared that they have not got 
*waraj and that what they have got cannot by 
itself lead to swaraj. 
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If tin temporary injury done to Hindu* 
pltu-t"* htiv Miiliriiiimitdmi-, they nit* welcome 
t'» Fmdi tnnlidoiM pleii-im'. U-t them «!••> 
injov the Itunt* ntwl fi»hts of office width they 
Due K«>t ns ti rt-nll of the Divide nnd Rule jxdicy 
of tin* nihru nnd by nett joining but oppiHn,? 
the* frtedom mmement. Rut let thun rend or 
re-rend the story in /KnipV rubles of the 
monkey who u«etl n cut's paw* to tlruw the 
run* ling chestnut" out of the fire. 

Another Railway Disaster 

The authorities of the En«t Indian Rail- 
way cannot In too -tronplv condcmni-d for the 
inefficiency, the lack of tukquato vigilance and 
the nb«<iiee of piccautionnry arrangement 1 * 
which lmvo resulted in Another mtious rnilwav 
disaster. 


Neither the Jews nor the Arabs 
Satisfied 

New Ynitic, Jane 21. 

A revolution expressing ** unalterable oppoxlion” t'» 
lli«- Palestine W lulr Paper policy wii adopted at ihe 
Annual fVinvenliun «.f llir Zionivt Organ valjon of Am-l ta, 
•Mord-ng to ihe Jewj.h Telegraphic Agcnry. The re»o- 
lut on condemn* violation of pinion ami rlevcnlie* immi- 
gration curb* a< morally amt legally Indefensible.— 
U(ruter). 

JmtMLLat. June 27. 

\ revolution romlrmninj; "outrages and the shedding 
of blond of innocent people” a* tactic* liable to impair 
the purity of the Jewi»li cm o’ wat passed by the /in niit 
f.enirat Council. A special Oimmittee was elcclerl »o 
formulate detail* of the campaign against the While Paper 
proposal*. — (It enter). 

Bonpr, June 28. 

The MufU of Jerusalem Las U*ued a statement that 
liti opposition to Hrit ir-li Government's proposal* for 
1'ale.i ne was not actuated by personal con* deration* and 
anihitmn, hut p*prr»»rd the general national point of 
slew of the Arabs.— (Reuter). 


MonsntRvn, June 28. 

Report of a serious railway undent to the 33 Up 
fk-lhi-Delira Dun Ixprts* ha* lieen receiml lierr 

The engine with lliree Imp es of the train fell from a 
bridge In i ween llatdjur and Cliandpiir ‘ban station* 

1 he accident took place at about 2 10 am 
The following, communique lias lieen i**ued liy tin. 
( hief Operating Superintendent, K. I Railway — 

“Owing to heavy rain* the hank near cnKert 25 
lolwien Chandpnr-S an and Ilaldaiir between mile 26-1 
and 28-6 rubs ded. The engine of 33 Up Delhi D< lira 
Diin Mixed Express with three covered goods wagons and 
three bogie coaches fell into the breach at 2-30 hour* on 
28lh instant. 

“Arcordmg to the latcsl information 10 persons are 
reported to have been killed and 21 injured Some of the 
injured persons are In me attended to in Civil Di»pcn 
«nr es at Ilijnor and Chandpur-Siau, while others hav< 
been taken to MatlHllud 

“Culvert 23 rnn*i«t» of two spans of 30 fert raili anil 
the height of the hank is about four feet The Senior 
Government Inspector will hold an enquiry — (A. P 1 


Da not the E I R uuUtonH' s know that 
it h the rainy «ca K on in the provinces through 
which their lines utn and that vigilant p.it roll- 
in? is necessary day and night throughout the 
linos to make traffic safe ? This timo it hns 
not been necessary for them to trot out tftc 
sabotage theory. But perhaps they were so 
deeply engaged in thinking out plans for pre- 
venting sabotage that they forgot all about the 


rains. 

Tbc officers who have been guilty of cri- 
minal neglect of duty ought to be di'mi«cd or 
punished in some other exemplary manner 
The Government of India should ^ce to it at 
once that adequate arrangements arc made for 
regularly examining anti patrolling all lines 
Adequate compensation should be paid to 
♦lie injured and to the heirs of the persons wl o 
ave lost their lives. 


British and Jaj>anesc Talks 

Lomvov, June 21, 

The Japone-e Foreign Office hi* announced, jccorrbn ; 
tu a Tokyo message that, in response to the British pro. 
jmnal. the Japanrse Government hive agreed to opening 
negotiation* n Tokyo “with a view to *o!ving vir oui 
matlirx relating to the present (ituation Id Tient*in ” 

The announcement add* that lh» Japanese ofBc al* 
inrnrmed in Tirnt'in have lieen summoned to Tokyo for 

In the !Iou«f of Common*, Mr. Chamliedam said that 
lie wa« now able to announce the rr*iilt of exchange of 
view, between the British Covcmment and the Japanese 
Govrrnmeni It had Incn agreed that the conversation* 
should lake place in Tokyo in order to effect a veltlcmrnt 
of ihe variou* condil on* relating to Ticnt*m. The con- 
versation* wrre expected lo Mart forthwith 

Mr Chamberlain, stealing vr.th the latest situation 
in Tientsin. said that arr val* of perishable foodstuffs enn- 
i mini lo l>e *pa*modic. only a fraction of the normal 
reaihmg ihe British concession Local British authorities 
were taking acme steps to remedy the prreenl deficiency. 

The ojiroJier qf Ilri.i.i.sS. vihi/trJ.% qvn/f, 'ho. 

barriers who had been compelled to strip was fifteen, 
including one woman, hill there did not apfiear lo have 
Ixin any more »ueh cases during the Ia«l day or Iwo, 

Mr Chamberlain said that representatives of local 
Br ti*h and Japane-e authorities would be invited to Tokyo 
to attend a Conference to settle the various questions 
relating to ihe present condition* in Tientsin 

The conver.at on* will relate to local is--ufs and will 
be designed to secure lliat while the neutrality * of the 
concess on shall be maintained. British authority In the 
concession shall he preserved intact 
Bitmsti Hope 

In view of these convcr*at ons the British Covern 
meal assume that there will be an end of stripping, search- 
ing and similar inc dents in Tientsin and they haw 
reason to hope I hat this in fact will be the case. 

In the circumstances, the Government are not disposed 
to consider the advisability of referring the dispute to the 
Council of the League of Nations. 

With regard to South China, the Japanese auihont.es 
Have announced military operat ons from June 27 against 
the Treaty Ports of Wenchow and Foochow. A request 
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Jf’te? .uTZ' 1 , fr T J fl panr«. Gm.u1 General In 
hat , a!I '^ r<J ,, ? v,cr 'MfK inclining; war-h p., 
P «*» n<-»> o" ibe 29-h P 

The Krilith Con*iil-Cent ral in Shanghai In* rented 
pomtins out that the right of Bnt.«h te**el* *u procee,! .o’ 
«i?» F ^ "P* remains una'Tcctid and up con* der 
PTP f ;.^ ln °*r a, ! ,hor , ,lrs c«n*rq„rntN n - 1 enmletl to 
X o un ^ ,| o interference Hit). th e rmnrm.m ,.f Dmi«h 
f* T , r a ' 0 " 3 >l *' ,rt endanger Rriii*h Ine* r propem. 
S ™ e m?" rppar,U . » f mere hint *h ,» 
n*' 0 ? ", SI ' 11 *"•< n< vq Mat inn- ‘ 

«rti‘h and Japane*< autlwnth. <t>ntimi< 

lord Halifax made n *im lar Mitrmenl m thp Hmi*r 

S. A. Disregards Japanese 
at arnings 

. C n ^ A*lll\fTCiN June 2.! 

A .state Department official *tatr« ilut th, Gmem 
mem* attitude to the Japinr>f warning r.* foni.n .(litis 
*»-] national* to lea.e F.mrliaw an,! Wench, » w II !» tl.r 
Mmr a* their attitude regarding *>njf»w nam, K the 
f * rBB K p' 11 1** i!i*rejtanhd and Japan held r.*i-.»-i!,le 
, r ,n V damape to the l ml* .1 stale* *e»*.U ( Rruh r I 

Brtu o. 

Maharaja Iianjit Singh Cent > •nary 

. , I Miom Jt if 23 

•' , "Sf proce**ion about two n> It lone «a- taken 
„r 1. 1 ,y ,n connection with the OiiMiar) crlehration* 
laharaja Ranjil S ngh wh rli are to lonrlude tomorrow 
'l»-"t two lakh* of Sikh* and mrr a hnndr.d Hindu and 
w .1 , ,M> ' «•“»•% *' ,rl * an 'l ‘tudents 

h hand* part eipated in the |>roce«*ion Itanjii Snjh’* 

P* rirait w 0 * earned in a carriage drawn lit four richl> 
raparLoned horv* Tlie procession Marled from Shah.d- 
pnj and paraded the decorated *trrei* of the city amid 
»f enthusiasm — if'nittd /W I 
The Lahore celebration of the Ranjit Singh 
centenary will be naturally considered the 
inagnifirent and imnres-ne m the country 
«c Tribune lias published a profusely tllus- 
rjitcd supplement to commemorate the occasion 
. Celebrations hate been held in other parts 
the country nl-o The Calcutta celebrations 
( 0 credit to the Sikh population of the city. 
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“ W hat is your idea of Independence ? ” was the first 

?r,,T ,r." “ n ' h*w«Jo5 1 J23 

-pT* »' Om.jli o,»«r from „ p , icJ 

U-ndhiji It doe* not exclude partnrr*liip between two 
b* r n thw' , a?wd|^ , "“ 1 !ndr I > " ,<lcnt *‘«u» and terminable 

Hr soil Id not object to tbc use of tlio ex- 
press, on Dominion Status to indicate stich'a 
parlnorslup, but lie docs not consider it appro, 
pmte if u.cd with reference to India. 

. from Dominion Sian,.'' can 

,'aTn ’V" wn. "itai 

Mate*men feel it comement to i,*e the word n« !.I 
Matus < limit India rather than any mheT. in ‘ 

dew rd<e ,h« i.onmiralde agreement, t w.ll not q„ ar ^r 

" nut >” rc Joincd the inteniewer 
f'.ndiu,. /° nlr * 7 ne 't ,on °f l«nlinoIopy, , * replied 

mmmsss 

ESS; 

»T k rri,ri.j" J f “ h "■ 


Where Gandhiji and Subhns Babu 
Agree 

Ever since Sj Subhas Chandra Bose’s 
r ofu*al to withdraw from the Congress presi- 
dential contest there has been much talk of the 
fundamental differences between Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sj Bose .and between the groups of 
persons who think with them But the inter- 
view which Mahatma Gandhi granted to i 
representative of the New York Times, ns 
Published in Hanjan, shows that on the most 
mportant question of all, namely, India S 
Political goal, there is, according to Gandhiji, no 
substantial difference of opinion between them 


No Federation Negotiations With 
Gandhiji 

Mnbntmaji (old flic Amcrinn intmicro 

Federation St^ht , "S'S 

rumours to the contrarj'. 1 n 1 

How Federation Won’t and May Come 
Gandhiji added : 

“But I feel certain that the ‘Federation’ 
come whil-t it is not accentahU . 1 ,- o 0n Won 1 
Mii8«aimans or the Prince* I * i S° ngrf f 3 or *he 

."Cr,L“^qr« “s M-w-as 

fit jSSrf 1 £ 53 ■= 

P.1P,I ?- P "" ”” “W»t i, 11. alter. 
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** Tli*r alternative may lie to offer something that would 
be aereptabli* l<i all or either of the three narl rs,” replied 
Camlliiji. 

So far ns oppo«ition to the imposition of 
the British -made federal scheme on India is 
concerned, Sj. Bose's views arc not less pro- 
nounced than tho^c of Gnndhiji. But whilst 
the latter thinks that Federation might come 
oven if only one of the three parties named 
were satisfied, the fonner appears to stand out 
for sucli a scheme alone as could he prepared 
by a Constituent Assembly. Gandhi jt's views 
appear to take the real political strength of 
Indians more into account 


The Fundamental Difference Between 
Gnndhiji and Subhas Dabu 

Mr Steel, the American interviewer, a-ked 
“ Bui you do not believe wills Subhas Bo«c lhat ihe 
best alternative would be to i»«ue an ultimatum 9 ” 

Mahatma Gandhi replied • 

"That s the fundamental difference between Subhai 
Babu and myself Not that the ultimatum is in itself 
Wrong, but it has to be barked by an effective sanction 
and there are today no nonviolent sanctions If all the 
parlies come to an honourable understanding, an effective 
sanction could he easily forged” 


What Should Be the Next Mote 
Mr Steel asked • 

“You think the time is not ripe for an ultimatum, 
what then should the next move be ? ' 

“To put our own house in order replied Gandluji 
“Immediately we have done that and brought the vari- 
ous elements together, we should be ready ” 


A met ican Press and Indian Questions 

Gandluji told Mr Steel . “ Your pres* has 
made very little effort to enlighten American 
opinion on the right line®.” The Asm magazine 
of New York has made some effort® But owing 
to certain causes the«c efforts have not received 
due recognition and publicity in Indian Con- 
gress and Indian journalise quarters 


Health Conditions in Britain and 
India 


Mr. IJatt 
in the House 
fifty thousand 


Losoort, June 22 
er for Labour, revealed 
of the slightly le« than 
ined up to June 19, over 


elphty-three per rent, were (traded in die first category. 
Of the rrma'nder about half only were slightly defective 
The total, therefore, rafled up for training was 92*5 per 
cent. As many of the remainder were fit for certain 
selected occupations with hirers, the number of totally 
unfit wav only point a'x pee cent, of the total.-— ( Reuter) . 

What would a similar report in India 
reveal ? 

Government of Bengal's Politico - 
educational (?) Objections 

Both the Bengal Education Department 
nnd the Calcutta University have occasionally 
extended the periods of service of «omc of tficir 
officers beyond the ago of retirement, some 
receiving more than one extension But Pro- 
fessor Dr. H. C. Mukhcrjce, a very successful 
professor of English of the Calcutta University 
nnd a donor to it of big ®ums, ha® been refu«cd 
only one year’s extension by the Bengal Gov- 
ernment, though recommended by the Univer- 
sity The re/u'al is believed to be due to 
Ministerial objection® to the profes-or’s politics, 
which arc honourably nationalistic. 

The Bengal Government have objected to 
the appointment of Mr. K. P. ChottopadhySya 
to the professorship of anthropology in the 
University bn non-academic ground®, 

Soviet Exposure of Anglo-French 
Intentions 

Moscow, June 29 

Criticism against Britain and France, particularly the 
former, for slow progress in the Three-Power Pact negoli 
ations is made by the Soviet Deputy, M Shadnov m the 
* Pravda ’ who complains that despite all efforts of the 
Sov et Government aimed at an early conclusion of the 
Pact no substantial nrogre«s is observed 

After recapitulating the plages of negotiations, 

M Shadnov concludes ■ 

“This shows lhat Britain and France do not desire 
a treaty with the USSR, based upon principles «f 
equality Thev desire a treaty in which the II.SSR. would 
play the cart of a labourer shouldering (he entire burden 
of obligations. But no self-respect ng country would agree 
to *ucli a treat* if she docs not wish to become a play- 
thing in the hands of a people, who like others to pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire for them Still fess can the 
USSR whose power and dignity are known to the entire 
world agree to such a treaty. 

It seems to me that the British and French desire 
not a real treat* acceptable to the USSR, hut only talk 
about a treaty m order to speculate before public opinion 
"3 on ,,le ""spnavy unyielding altitude 
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A store of food in the larder or even (he bustle 
of cooks in the kitchen does not deserve the 
name of a feast. To reach that grandeur, you 
must have your house humming with guests, 
busy discus*ing the dishes, high-piled with 
delicacies. With us the term, ‘education,' 
nhich we nrc fond of repeating glibly, m 
season and out of season, connotes the mere 
collection of provi-ion- in the pantry, it stops 
short there, for the courtyard remains bare like 
‘deserts idle.' In our schools and colleges, wo 
have, of course, hung up a lantern for spreading 
the light of learning, but it can hardly be said 
that we are very well-off in this respect, if the 
flame is to be confined within the four walls 
of these institutions Just as the beauty of a 
painting is clearly revealed only when it has 
the entire canvas as a background, even so 
education cannot be real and effective unless it 
covers the whole country, otherwise, it remains 
dull and lifeless But wo are «o accustomed to 
the narrow significance we attach to this word 
that we reconcile ourselves complacently to its 
defects and never feel aggrieved at its imper- 
fections. When we compare the system pre- 
vailing here with those elsewhere, we limit our 
gaze to the prospect just in front of us and are 
wilfully blind to the long-extending vista that 
lies hidden beyond the immediate range of our 
vision. We find consolation in the fact that 
wc also have universities like other countries; 
W'e forget, howe\ er, that in those lands, more 
fortunate than ours, nowhere is education 
cribbed, cabined and confined to the metes and 
bounds of schools and colleges as here, but, 
diffused throughout the vrhole country, it 
stretches in an ever-widening circle to the 
farthest horizon , ... 

And there was a time when this was the 
case, too, with us Here, al«o, as in the Middle 
Ages in Europe, in the old times religious 
education was considered to be the most 
important. The tols, of course, specialized in 
it, but the whole country formed the back- 
ground, for the general ideas and principles 
were scattered far nnd wide throughout its 
entire length. There was a constant com- 
munion of thoughts between the specialists 
and the general public. Desert’ and ‘Oasis' 
are contradictory terms, but that was not the 


relationship which prevailed between the 
learned Pundit and the unlettered layman. 
There was no hinterland, however obscure" 
where constantly, through creeks and inlets' 
did not come flowing in the vivifying lore of 
religion from the mighty mains of the Rama- 
vana, the Mnhabharata, the Puranas and other 
> astras Even abstruse doctrines, labouriously 
discussed only in philosophical treatises of a 
highly technical nature, were frequently diluted 
with literary art and transferred into liquid 
manure as it were, to fertilize the mind of the 
multitude Wc all know that plant-food must 
be sufficiently mixed with water to enable the 
tree to draw it for the nourishment of its 
branches and twigs Exactly in the same 
manner, these indigestible lessons were watered 
down with art, with fancy and wit nnd then 
served up to the common people for assimila- 
tion Ju«t as in those days, when the under- 
taking of public works was regarded as a pert 
of ones religion, there was extensive provision 
for tanks in every village by the efforts of the 
villagers themselves who worked together to get 
the drinking water they themselves needed and 
had no occasion to dash their heads for it 
frantically, though in vain, against the door of 
some miserly bureaucratic office of the govern- 
ment, even so, the people themselves took up the 
task of disseminating our indigenous spiritual 
teachings throughout the length and breadth of 
be country It they hnd not, the nhole load 
today would have laboured under a black cloud 
of rude barbarism Knowledge was not then 
the monopoly of the learned few but the 
cherished treasure of the entire community 
I was once invited to an obscure village 
where even the rustle of newspaper leaves Is 
scarcely ever heard The inhabitants were 
mostly Jluhammadans A jdtrd performance 
was going on in my honour Kerosene lanterns 
oung from the canopy of a rustic pavilion while, 
on the ground below, sat spell-bound a crowd 
of men, young and old The real theme of the 
Play was a religious discussion between a aunt, 
and his disciple about the mystery of the human 
body of creation and of deliverance of the 

with ! ai ? h j y tencmer)t But along 

SS, % 7 er . e intrudes, eveiy noT7 and th * 
when the whole place resounded with the stirr- 
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exists such a state of things. Nowhere else is 
modernism like the crescent moon with its 
divided disc, half in light, and half in darkness 
Japan has not been in touch with e stern 
learning so long* as India, but there it is not a 
thing of shreds and patches. On account of 
the wide dissemination of education, the capa- 
city of intelligent thinking is not confined there 
to the select few, but circulates freely through 
the mind of the people as a whole Their ideas 
are not moulded to one and the game pattern as 
here. In fact, as a distinctive sign of the 
present times there is variety as well as unity 
in their ways of thinking and it is reason that 
provides the thread of continuity. 

Some statisticians have proved by their 
researches, that the facilities for primary educa- 
tion formerly provided in our village patfrsalas 
ha\e gradually decreased under British rule 
But mischief of a far more fatal character has 
been caused by the drying-up of the natural 
channels of the mass education system We 
are told that Bengal had formerly a regular 
net-work of khals, exacavated ad ™’ ra “,? 

skill throughout the whde province, but all 
these were silted up thioueh the neglect and 
stupidity of our pre 5 ent-daj 
and that it is for this very reason that o many 
funeral pyres now bum on the b. - 

old khsls Exactlv in the same JJ7. 
our channels of education, with _ 

our mental as we!1 * s P We *ad solved 

th n extremely difficult 
satisfactorily in a \ htenmcn t Education, 

i ” 10 th f 

joy and worked i - suffering from 

whole community We are now th g sou l. 
a severe scarcity <* few crumbs l e f t 

Fortunately, ther terror-stricken eyes 

^ r^ Lheld ere long the leH spectre ot 
would oxer the doomed land, 

dread Famine ? gh Centra! Asia, searching 

Travellers throu„ have come 

for signs . —any prosperous cities, which 
across the nuns subscque ntly through burial 
disappeared At one time, there must 

under san< ** . JL 0 f water in these places and 
have been a - rs can still be traced. Who 
the alignme b ow the moisture in the soil 

can say when adwMillg st ep by step, 

dried up, tne jjf e with its parched tongue 
lapped up . g 0 { habitation were obliterated 
and the ltu x-jj they were merged completely 

K dre “”- ™ ste ? 


source of moisture in the mental soil of our 
country composed of numerous villages is 
similarly getting exhausted. The moisture, 
which has pervaded its lower strata from a 
long time and is still lingering, will gradually 
evaporate under the hot breath of drying winds, 
the death-dealing desert will march in at length 
and its insatiate thirst will crush in its boa- 
constrictor folds the life out of the body of our 
motherland and swallow, limb by limb, the 
milages which had built up her frame This 
insidious attack "has not yet attracted our atten- 
tion, because on account of our one-sided edu- 
cation, we have no longer the eyes which would 
enable us to take a broad view of the country 
as a whole and all their light, like that of a 
bull’s eye lantern, is concentrated only on one 
point— the educated classes. 

At one time I was in close touch for a long 
time with the Bengal villages. In summer, a 
pathetic scene used to meet ray eyes. The 
layer of mud m the only tank of the neighbour- 
hood had its surface exposed, the river 
water had gone down, the soil of its bank had 
cracked, and between it and the village lay a 
wide stretch of burning sand. I saw the women 
of the villages trudging through this wearisome 
distance to fetch drinking water in their brass 
pitchers — water commingled with the salt tears 
from their eyes When a fire broke out and 
burnt down their huts, there was not a drop of 
water to put it out. When cholera broke out, 
they found it impossible to prevent its spreading. 

This is one aspect but there is another, 
more poignant, which struck me painfully It 
is evening ; after working the whole day, the 
cultivators have returned home. Still night 
reigns over the widespread fields and under 
the shroud of darkness stand out the villages, 
here and there, in the midst of bamboo clumps, 
like islands enveloped in a thicker gloom From 
these places, you hear the sound of khdls and 
to their accompaniment some stanza of a 
Kirtan song, repeated monotonously a thousand 
times “without any mitigation or remorse of 
voice ” Year after year, they spend their 
days in dire poverty; how can they cany on 
their wearisome existence if they do not feel, 
now and then, that, above their crushing manual 
labour, there is in men some thing, known as 
the mind, where their pangs of humiliation can 
be alleviated, where they can take breath for 
a moment at least and find a haven of refuge, 
escaping from the thraldom of their unhappy 
lot ? To provide them with this consolation, 
the whole communitv had at one time made 
arrangement on a wide scale. The reason why 
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they had done so is that they had acknowledged 
this multitude as one of their own body. They 
knew’ that the whole country would go down if 
these people went down. But there 19 none to 
help them now — to get a supply of food for the 
mind and to break their fast. There is none to 
befriend them and so they seek whatever little 
consolation they find in the drcg 3 that remain 
from the provisions stocked in the past. In a 
short time, even these will be exhausted; after 
the whole day's toil and moil they will plod 
home with weary feet to find only that their 
hoard of mental food has run out. No lights 
will be lit in their cheerless huts and form there 
tlie sounds of songs will no longer rise to the 
heavens. The chirps of crickets in the bamboo 
rove will go on as before, from the surround in" 
rakes anu jungles the howl of jackals will 
be heard at every quarter of the night and at 
this self-same hour in the city the people who 
are fond of boasting about their education 
will crowd the cinemas m the dazzling glare of 
electric lights. 

On the one hand, while the system of ancient 
education in our land has ceased to function 
with the result that the stream of knowledge 
which used to descend on the countryside as 
the gentle ram of heaven, is now choked uu 
for cv 6 r, on the other, the flow of the new edu- 
cation which was introduced in its stead was 
not turned towards the masses irrespectively 
of any definite section of the people 
It remained confined m certain places onlj 
like pools bounded by stone walls The pil- 
grims who want to drink of their water must 
pay a fee to the attendant priests and even 
then must take but a sip from a distance They 
are hedged around with a number of restrictions 
The Mandakmi, by which name the Ganges is 
known in Heaven, in her astral body, of 
course, is hidden from our sight in the 
dishevelled, inter-twisted locks of Shiva, but, 
still, even she permits her water to come down 
His divine forehead, and flow on ns a common 
stream by the landing-places in front of the doors 
of mere mortals and never stints her favour but 
is alw r ays pleased to fill our pots and pans to 
the brim with her sacred w ater But the modern 
education imported from the West, now prevail- 
ing m our country, is, by no means, gracious 
like her. She is invisible to all but the esoteric, 
to whom alone she reveals herself m her special 
form as a goddess; she never assumes a form 
which the common eye can perceive There- 
fore tho«e who, having been initiated into the 
mysteries of English learning, have become 
special adepts at her worship, find that their 


mind moves on a plane different from that of 
the common people. Tins practice of treating 
* the educated classes ’ as a separate caste, this 
creation of untouchables within the existing 
castes, is the worst caste system that prevails 
at present in the country. 

Our _ mind naturally hesitates to ally 
itself with knowledge which goes about 
bidden in an English veil. The knowledge 
gained by most of us, therefore, is 

not commensurate with the educational train- 
ing we have gone through. It is something 
that stands apart from our environments. 
Trains ply between our homes and our schools 
but the mind refuses to travel the distance. 
The country at large lies outside the modern 
school. There are many reasons why they do 
not harmonise with each other and there is 
hardly any co-operation worth the name between 
the two. On account of the separation there 
is, with most of us, the immaturity of the 
school boy in our language and thoughts. 
Slaves we are still to note-books; we have no 
intellectual courage and we can only creep, step 
by step, with the utmost care along the narrow 
path of convention. Nothing has been done, 
os jet, to bring about a natural alliance 
between modern education and the mind of the 
country It is a case of the bride staying on in 
her father’s family, because the father-in-law’s 
house is on the other side of the river, across a 
sand-bank What has happened to the ferry- 
boat ? 

To cross the gulf, we are shown a dug- 
out which goe 3 by the name of literature. It 
must be admitted that modem Bengali htera- 
tuie is a creation and a necessity of the present 
age There is no doubt that it has brought 
our minds into touch with modern learning, but * 
it is not importing from overseas all the food 
that is available there Science, which is bring- 
ing into play, in v anoua forms, the intellectual 
powers of men in the twentieth century and is 
opening every day a new door to the inj'stenes 
of the universe, is scarcely on visiting terms 
with Bengali literature. With us the mind that 
thinks, that is extrospective, that connects 
theory with practice — that mind lies some- 
where in the past, while that mind which feels, 
which likes to steep itself m art and sentiment 
has begun to hover round the precincts of the 
salle a manger where the feast is spread out for 
it in this age. It is very natural that at first it 
should be keen in visiting the corner where the 
wine circulates freely and where the very air it- 
self is drunk w ith the heady perfume of the grape. 

Bengali literature is almost wholly made 
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up of fiction, poetry and drama, that is, there 
is arrangement for a feast of sentiment and 
n'ot for the display of intellectual power 
Western culture, however, 1 'is a strong combina- 
tion of various mental forces. Humanity there 
keeps itself occupied simultaneously with the 
body, the mind and the soul. Therefore, along 
■with want, is fullness there. Some branches of 
the banyan tree may be broken dow n 
by storm, others may be worm-eaten 
and it may suffer from drought in some year, 
but taking it as a whole, it roust be saici 
tbat the king of the fore=t has kept his health 
and vigour intact. Exactly in the same wav 
science, education and literature have combined 
1o keep the Western mind in a state of x igorou* 
action and improvements effected in all of them 
have resultca in constantly increasing its 
capacity for practical work. 

Sentiment or art is the predominating cle- 
ment in our literature. Therefore wherever a 
fonn of licence or moral disorder creeps in 
through the medium of imitation, it infects the 
whole body of our literature virulently with 
Jts poison and causes such a fermentation, even 
in our imagination, as to turn it towards un- 
healthy libertinism. In the absence oi strong 
physical vitality, even a mere scratch swells up 
into an angry carbuncle. Our country is in this 
parlous state. When we arc blamed for it, wc 
cite the example of 11 estern society as a 
precedent and assert that this very tendency is 
the most recent manifestation of modern civili- 
zation But we carefully refrain from 
mentioning that along with it there is in modem 
civilization, a vigorous and many-sided univer- 
sality which is the result of strenuous thinking 
and the secret of its active virility 

When I used to Inc m the villages, 1 met 
persons going about as sadhv* and devotees 
From them I learnt the lesson that unrestrained 
licentiousness often assumes the garb of devo 
tion to God. This had the sanction of religion 
behind it. These very persons told me that 
these corrupt practices have worked their way 
underground even into the city where they have 
extensile reimfications amongst disciples and 
follower* The principal reason why this emas- 
culating lust, lollmg out its greedy tongue after 
•carnal rieasure and masquerading m religiou- 
SJrb i/ so prevalent amongst us is, tbat our 
tociety and literature are lacking in elements 
■which’ conjoined with high thinking and in- 
-fplWhmt perseverance, keep alive in the mind a 
inirit of ea-er curiosity that leads us to under- 
take the most difficult investigations and re- 
searches 


We cannot blame Bengali literature for 
this state of things at least. It is easy to 
condemn our literature as wanting m real 
substance and practical utility, but it is not 
easy to point out how this defect can be cured. 
In matters of taste, people are freelances and 
not inclined to be guided by any hteraiy canons. 
Even a man with an uncultivated taste can 
manage to enjoy, in his own way, the literature 
of art. And even if he thinks that his appre- 
ciation of it is of the most ideal order, to raise 
a discussion about it may result in a visit to 
the criminal court Nothing pre\ents them who 
ha\e missed the highway of discerning criticism 
to the mart of fiction, poetry and drama from 
jogging on, at least, along the duty-free track 
that runs through the purlieus of inexperience 
and amateurism Blit where scientific knowledge, 
which has notliing to do with sentiment, is 
concerned, you have to cross the strongly 
guarded gates leading to it and cannot 
tr.T\ el by any pathway, open to all, through 
the fields In countries, favoured by the god- 
dc'ses of wealtli and learning, new roads to the 
mart of science are being constantly metalled 
and a constant traffic in merchandise is going 
on with places, near as well as remote, both at 
home and abroad. In our country also there 
should not be any further delay in the construc- 
tion of such roads 

But nothing can be done unless the mind 
is educated. It is by means of literature that 
education can be spread beyond schools and 
colleges But not only must literature be made 
the vehicle for carrying education in its 
entirety, but also the roads through which it 
will come to the door of the masses must be 
made easy of approach. To which friend shall 
I call for help in this emergency, for friends 
have grown scarce nowadays ? I have, there- 
fore, come to the door of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity with my prayer. 

The brain is connected throughout with all 
parts of the human body by a net-work of 
nerves The University will have to play the 
part of the brain and arrange for a nervous 
system to broadcast its message throughout the 
country' from one end to the other The 
question is how to do it. In reply', I propose 
that an encircling drag-net of examinations be 
cast throughout the land. The arrangement 
must be so simple and on so large a scale that 
even those who do not join schools and colleges 
will master voluntarily’ and with enthusiasm 
the contents of the text-books selected for the 
examinations. The University should establish 
examination centres in every district to assist 
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the women who do not appear in public and 
al«o the men who arc prevented, for various 
reasons, from entering schools and colleges, in 
removing the blot of ignorance from their midst 
through their own efforts in leisure hours. To 
obtain a University Degree, one has to study 
simultaneously a number of subjects, but in this 
case this multiplicity need not lie insisted upon. 
Very often an individual has a penchant for a 
particular subject. He can have a special 
place in society by showing proficiency in this 
ime only and I do not see why he should be 
deprived of this advantage. 

If the University extends its sphere of in* 
flucnce far beyond its favoured sent of learning 
in its schools and colleges, it is only then that 
it will be possible to compose a sufficiently 
large number of text-books in Bengali. Other- 
wise, the poverty of the Bengali language as 
regards subjects dealt with wiil never be 
removed. If we have to learn English to be 
educated in subjects we must know in order to 
maintain our self-respect, our mother-tongue 
will be always kept in a state of humiliation 
on account of her poverty Will those Bengalis 
who know no other language than Bengali be 
branded forever with the stigma of untouch - 
ability ? There was even a time when the boys 
of the first class of an English School were not 
ashamed to confess their ignorance of Bengali 
Times have changed to some extent for the 
better, but even now a Bengali boy has to hang 
down his head in shame if he has to plead 
guilty to the fact that he knows no other 
language except Bengali To gam Swaraj in 
the political sphere, we cheerfully go through 
the severest suffering and arc even> ready to 
lay down our hfe for it, but I am afraid I shall 
err on the side of moderation if I simplv say 
Vinfi, yd o, -ww ’iravfc a at. Thrown vaj Vi rannse* 

for the attainment of Swaraj in the educational 
sphere. There arc still men in our country who 
even go so far as to oppose it on the ground 
that education will lose its value if it is earned 
on in Bengali When we first began going over 
to England and drank deep of Anglo-Bengalism, 
for the wife to go about m society in 
sans was considered to result m a loss of 
“ prestige ”. Similarly, even now many of us 
•think that our " prestige ” will suffer if the 
goddess of education is clothed in a 
sari, though it is well known that she will 
find it comfortable to move about in our homes 
in this dress and that she will very probably 
stumble at every step if she has to put* on high- 
heeled boots. 


When I was comparatively young and 
vigorous, I used to entertain people sometimes 
with improvised translations of Engli'h litera- 
ture into Bengali Though all my hearers knew 
English, yet they confessed that they became 
full}' alive to the real meaning of the quotations 
from English literature only when couched in 
Bengali. Indeed, a great deal of modern 
education imparted to us is lost at the point 
of entrance in its struggle to get through to our 
minds, simply because English is its carrier. 
When a Bengali boy, unused to English table 
manners, sits at dinner in the sallc a manger of 
a P. it 0. boat, in his journey across the seas, 
he finds it difficult to satisfy in full the claims 
of his hungry stomach, in spite of the sumptuous 
feast spread out before him, only because he 
i« obstructed midway, while busy' negotiating 
an alliance between fnc food and his tongue 
through the mediation of knives and forks. 
The same ill-luck pursues us at the educational 
dinner table— there is provision for everything 
but much of it is wasted midway. These 
words of mine, of course, refer to the elaborate 
arrangements for educational banquets in 
colleges It is not the subj'ect under di c cussion 
today, it is mass education about which I am 
speaking It is not the question of educational 
water-supply through pipes in towns, but to 
arrange for its distribution in places where 
these pipes do not reach And if the passage 
through which this supply in the mother-tongue 
i« to be made be not wider than a mere cattle 
track, then may God have pity on the minds 
peopling the uncultured waste of our innumer- 
able villages, bereft of knowledge 

My voice chocked with sorrow, I am 
pleading before the University of Bengal the 
cau c e of my motherland, whose mother- tongue 
is Bengali, like the thirsty bird wnth its 
parched throat upraised to the "heavens for the 
cooling rain-drop May the dirk blue clouds 
enveloping the “ stfir-y pointing ” spire of your 
lofty dome dissolve in showers of ble«=ed rain 
over meadow and orchard, decking them with 
the beauty of green loaves and gnv flower*, 
may the disgrace of your motherland be wipe J 
out, may modern education ru«h in a roaring 
flood through the dry and barren bed of the 
mind of Bengal, may the banks on either side 
wake tip to full consciousness from their sleep 
of centuries, may cheers of joy burst fcfrth from 
every home. 

[Translated by Rai Bahadur Amnl Krishna 
Mukerjee, M.A. Publication of the translation 
authorised by Rabindranath Tagore.] 



PEACE IN TILE BALANCE 

Bv Majoe D GRAHAM POLE 


£igaor Mir^oUNi’s much advertucd speech has 
not worsened the European situation. The 
situation now is pretty much as it was before 
the speech, but with this advantage that even* 
day that passes without a declaration or act 
of war makes it all the less likely that war will 
break out. 

All the Eamc, this present state of not 
being at war is a long wav short ol a stau of 
being at peace. This peace front which we are 
trying to build up with Trance and Turkey and 
Bus-ia i> an unca«y substitute for the collec- 
tive security we might have had at Geneva. A 
teal peace front cannot be made by lining up 
what Great Powers you can and spattering 
such guarantees a< >ou feel equal to It is 
ea«y for llcrr Hitler to point to the map and 
describe it all ns encirclement A real peace 
front would be open to every nation prepared 
to join in. Such a front would give moderate 
opinion in Germany something to work on Up 
till now we have ignored the moderates in 
Germany and, rather futilcly, tried to conci- 
liate the evil geniuses of Hitler and \ on Ribbcn- 
trop. But now that the hard faita of German 
aggression have converted us out of isolation, 
we should open our eves still wider and see the 
whole truth. And the truth is. of course, as 
someone recently remarked (adapting a famous 
phrase of Mr Baldwin’s)— You cannot have 
spotted security. , , 

Perhaps it is worth while considering for 
a moment what exactly is meant by the term 
collective security and why it is that Britain a 
present policy, though often described as such, 
is not in fact a return to collective security. 
The essence of collective security 'is that it is 
first of all a renunciation 0/ neutrality. Any 
war, anywhere, is a matter of concern to every- 
one. The merits or dements of the respective 
belligerents arc beside the point — their quarrel 
should go to arbitration — the point is to keep 
the peace. „ , , , .. 

Great Britain began the flight from the 
principle of collective security when the 
National Government came into power in lJal 
and men like Sir Austen Chamberlain and Air. 
Arthur Henderson were replaced by bir John 
Simon, Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Sir John Simon’s contribution to the 
Manchurian crisis was to flatter himself that 


he had kept England friends with both Japan 
and China. It was (end we all knew it) the 
affirmation of a non-moral doctrine. In League 
circles it was seen to be a disaster, to be a 
return to neutrality. The same thing happen- 
ed when we came to the Abyssinian War. Eng- 
land, under Sir Samuel Hoare, " would not' 
risk a single ship ” in that quarrel. But it was 
not alone Abyssinia’s quarrel, it was everyone's 
quarrel because Italy had broken the peace. Sir 
Samuel Iloare at that time, moreover, further 
stabbed the League in the back by entering 
into the IIoare-Laval Pact for the partition of 
Abyssinia The League has never yet recover- 
ed from that blow. As for the central idea of 
collective security, the renunciation of neutra- 
lity, worse was still to come. When the 
Spanish Civil War broke out, and Italian 
intervention was apparent from the very be- 
ginning, England and France introduced the 
new policy of Non-Intervention. Non-inter- 
vention, the complete antithesis of the renun- 
ciation of neutrality ! Well, retribution for 
thc«e years of non-moral attitudes has been 
swif. As the Chine*e Ambassador remarked 
to someone recently : “ To-day the sky is 
positively darkened with chickens coming home 
to roost ” 

The one thing which has quite disappeared 
from Europe i-, in fact, neutrality. If the 
skies are darkened with homing chickens, the 
earth is tangled over with pacts and alliances. 
The Axis Powers, Germany and Italy, are 
struggling for the body of Europe. Germany is 
seeking the possession of Danzig and the des- 
truction of Poland When she has achieved 
that, she can make up her mind about Russia 
and the Ukraine. Then too will be decided the 
fate of Roumania, who is striving valiantly to 
maintain her independence. Germany seems 
to have won there the economic battle with 
England, but England has given Roumania a 
guarantee . . . Italy, by invading Albania, has 
bottled up Jugo-SIavia in the Adriatic. Jugo- 
slavia is at her mercy. To make assurance 
doubly sure, Germany is trying to break up 
Jugo-SIavia from the north bv detaching 
Croatia. From Jugo-SIavia Italy looks at 
Greece, where she has always coveted Epirus 
(not to mention Corfu). And, of course, Italy still 
shouts to France that she must give up Tunis. 
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To look at the map of Europe, to enumer- 
ate the countries threatened or pledged to resist 
a threat, is to realise how complete is the state 
of tension. Only a few countries — three in 
Scandinavia, too far off to care— two in thj 
Balkans, Hungary and Bulgaria, revisionist 
but blowing hot and cold on the Axis — arc 
exempt. No wonder President Roo c cvelt, 

viewing the developing tragedy in Europe, 
made an appeal to the Dictators which will go 
down to history. If only President Roosevelt 
had been born in Europe l Can there be any 
'doubt that just as he has avoided the dilemma 
of rasci«m or Communism in his own country 
by giving America the New Deal, 60 , if he 
were in Europe, he would find some way of 
delivering the peoples from Axes and encircle- 
ments, from this piece-meal peace which is no 
peace ? I heard a distinguished American 
commenting the other day on the attributes 
which Englishmen and Americans have in com- 
mon. They both, he said, like to rationalise 
their doings (and appear hypocrites to other 
nations for so doing) But President Roose- 
velt has no need to rationalise afterward*. He 
has been consistent in all his ways. He has 
never tried to appease Japan or Germany He 
has always believed in collective security and 
in democracy Always distinguished between 
the peoples, who everywhere want peace, and 
their leaders, who may want to destroy it As 
this same American finely remarked, it is the 
American belief that the imagination of men 
and women must be rc-captured as to what 
they must fight for, rather than what they 
must fight against. 

No approach to a peace front of course has 
any reality without the moral support (at 
least) of America and the support of mighty if 
enigmatic Russia. At the moment of writing 
the negotiations with Russia are still uncon- 
cluded These negotiation* began directly 
after England had offered guarantees to Poland 
and Roumania England then enquired of 
Rus*m what would be her attitude if a cn*is 
should develop in Poland and Roumania The 
mistake was of course — and it was all of a 
piece with Mr Chamberlain’s attitude of *ay 
nothing do nothing to offend the Dictators but 
ignore the Bolshevik* all the time you can- 
to have given the guarantees to Poland and 
Roumania without first securing the goodwill 
of Ru*sia. 

The Russian point of view was communi- 
cated to England on April 18th — more than a 
month ago— when she proposed a Triple 
Alliance of Britain, France and Russia, to 


safeguard the integrity and independence of 
each other, and to guarantee the integrity and 
independence of all the States between the 
Baltic and the Black Sea. The negotiations 
with Russia took Berlin by surprise. And 
some idea of the shock to Herr Hitler can be 
gauged from the swiftness of his reply. 
He at once ‘ denounced the Non-Aggres- 
sion Treaty with Poland, the Naval 
Treaty with England, and set about turning 
the Axis finally into an offensive and defensive 
military alliance (so far. that is, as Italy and 
Germany are concerned; Japan i« hesitant 
and would prefer to co-operate in the ■ 
Axis only where her own interests are 
threatened) . 

The Russian proposals, said Mr. Cham- 
berlain, raised difficulties which our own 
proposals, were designed to avoid. Our own 
proposals, it seems, were simply that Ru-sia 
should help us should t ce decide to net in 
defence of Poland and Roumania. (And we, 
perhaps it should be noted in pa«sing, are 
pledged to go to the a«sistance of Poland should ; 
Poland consider her integrity threatened). 
Tho much wader Russian proposals, on the 
other hand, do not make Russian action con- 
tingent on the guarantee given to Poland and 
Roumania. They would bring France, Russia, 
and Britain into action should any of Russia's 
neighbours be threatened. And, if we are to 
believe the hints thrown out by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the whole idea of the Peace Front has 
been held up and bogged for week after week 
because these neighbours are unwilling, before, 
the storm has actually broken, to seek shelter 
under a Bolshevik umbrella. Though no one 
can doubt, of course^ that once the storm had 
broken they would depend upon Russia for all 
the support that she could give. Nor are these 
neighbours the only ones who would like 
Russia to help them when their hour strikes, 
but would ’ rather not be friends with her 
meantime France and Britain have been show- 
ing the same ungenerous attitude Rusria, at 
one stage in these negotiations, stipulated that 
there should be an exchange of military infor- 
mation. The proposal froze the French and 
British staff officers with horror. Perbap* they 
feared the oft-repeated a*sertion that there is 
a considerable body of opinion amongst officers 
in the German Armv who fax our a rapproche- 
ment with Rus*ia. It never seems to occur to 
*uch people that to treat Russia with close- 
fisted *u«picion i* to plav into the hands of 
Germany. 

Anyway, to the great relief of everyone. 
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the scene lias shifted this week-end to Fiance 
where Lord Halifax and the Russian Ambassa- 
dor in London, M. Maisky, are stopping on 
their way to attend the League Council at 
Geneva. It is hoped that the French, with their 
gift for language and their eye for the mam 
chance, will succeed in finding a formula that 
will reconcile the Russian and British propo- 
sals. The dilemma they have to solve is this. 
Russia says to England. If you get drawn into 
war in support of your guarantees to Poland 
and Roumama, you expect us to help jou at 
once. But if we get drawn into war because 
Germany invades us via Lat\ is, Estonia, or 
Lithuania, there is no reciprocal obligation on 
your side to come to our assistance. And the 
French, it is at present predicted, will find a 
solution in a Tripartite Pact of Mutual Assist- 
ance. By the terms of this Pact there will be 
no general guarantee, ranging from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea, as originally proposed by 
Russia. 'Bat if the Baltic States should be 
attacked, and appeal to Russia, then wc should 
go to the assistance of Russia, just as she 
* would come to our assistance if Poland and 
Roumania should be attacked. 

Mr. Chamberlain has been so secretive 
throughout these protracted negotiations— ‘I 
have nothing to add to what I have already 
said ” seems to be written on his heart— and 
that in spite of the fact that the Russian news- 
paper Izvestia felt compelled to blow off some 
steam about ten days ago, that all kinds of 
speculations have been appearing as to who or 
what arc the “difficulties” he referred to. At 
various times the following countries hate been 
named as objectors to a Russian gunrnnten- 
Poland, Roumama, Portugal, Spain Jugo- 
slavia, Italy and Finland 1 Indeed Turkey is 
the only codnlry I have heard of as being posi- 
tueJy enthuatastre. OS these objecting coun- 
tries it may be said that Poland and Roumania, 
and especially Poland, arc now so thoroughly 
nlarmed at their pl.gbt-w.tb Germany 
jubilating at the tatrymg of Russln— that 
they are no longer a “ dliiicul y . As for 
Jugo-Slavia and Italy, they are both Germany s 
prisoners, and ns for Finland, though Germany 
lias offered her a non-aggression treaty she 
lias had the courage to ,om Sweden and Nor- 
way in declining such a treaty. There remain 
Spain and Portugal. Spain, thanks to the 
National Government— who put their class 
prejudice before the strategic interests of the 

pS“ aSTooS: 

General ^Franco may tum,m^Kar hands but 
the Germans and Italians -Wy taken 


steps to circumvent that. This risk in Spain 
Britain seeks to off-set m two ways. There is 
the lesoundmg success in the Eastern 
Mediterranean as a result of the Anglo-Turkish 
Alliance, and, nearer home, we are trying to 
woo Portugal. 

Portugal, as e\ eryone knows, is our oldest 
ally. Portugal is pegged to the pound. 
Portugal has harbours which we want to use. 
The only trouble is, Portugal is a Catholic 
corporative State — it is said to resemble the 
Austria of Dr. Scliuscbnigg — and the Portugese 
Dictator, Dr. Salazar, is an ardent churchman. 
But if the Portugese shrink from our alliance 
wuh Russia, they would do well to consider the 
words of M Bidault, the Editor of a Catholic 
newspaper published in France. Writing in 
tins paper, Aube, he said : 

“ Russia is certainly a State, but also an ideological 
pole, but while we arc ho-tile to its ideology ami firmly 
reject it, we gladly accept Russia’s alliance again-t the 
common dinger ... We must avert the danger of war. 
This danger is today embodied in the Axis Powers and in 
their satellites. In 1939, these Powers are the ouly war 
menace in the world. Stalin has not conquered Vienna. 
Stalin has not marched into Prague. Stalin did not invade 
Albania on Cood Friday . . . Today the seat of the new 
Islam striving to conquer the world by force is Berlin.” 

It would be a great pity for the world if 
Russia’s peace efforts were finally discouraged 
and she withdraw into isolation. \V3dle Herr 
Hitler and Signor Mussolini tour the fortifi- 
cations on their frontiers, M. Potemkin, the 
Soviet Assistant-Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
tours the Balkans m search of peace and is 
projecting a tour of the Baltic States a ho. He 
has just visited Bulgaria, Roumania and Turkey 
and he extended that \isit to include Poland. 

In Poland he was assured that if Russia wished 
to give guarantees to the Baltic States, she 
would have the full support of Poland. 
(Pofand, evidently, isn’t any longer a nigger in 
the wood pile.) 

By the time this readies India, will the 
Pole*;, and all of us here in Europe, be involved 
in w ar over Danzig ? The position there is 
about as baffling as' it can be Danzig is a 
German city, but whoever controls Danzig can 
destroy Poland. Nothing can get over this fact 
which is a geographical fact. Geography has 
made Danzig. She belongs, by reason of her 
situation, neither to Germans nor Poles but to 
both of them. Danzig, at the mouth of the 
Vistula, may be peopled by Germans, but the 
Vistula is Poland’s main water-way and so, in the 
words of a Polish writer, M. Stefan Litnucr, 
they are “ for ever connected by nature. ” 
Plainly Germany cannot perpetrate another - * 
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450,000 British officers and men were killed or 
severely wounded After Conscription was 
introduced thi3 total rose by nearly two millions 
to 2,437,000 

It is to be hoped that by the time this 
reaches India the Anglo-Russian-French-Polish- 
Turkish Alliance will have come into being and 
Her Hitler will see that the odds are too heavy 
to make war a good risk. Confidence on the 
Peace Front has been returning The refusal 
of three Scandinavian countries to enter into 
non-aggression treaties with Herr Hitler was 


felt as a snub; the Anglo-Turkish Agreement 
as a set-back; may the Russian Alliance crown 
the process I 

But if the war scare is effectively fright- 
ened awaj-, then let us not waste our 
opportunities for promoting lasting peace. Let 
us invite Germany end Russia and America to 
join with us in arriving at a general settlement 
It it not enough to start looking for friends 
when there is a threat of war. 

London, 

May 20 1939. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE IN POLAND 
By E BANASINSKI 


Polish social security legislation was consoli- 
dated by a statute of 1934. establishing one 
uniform legal and administrative organization 
There are 65 social insurance institutions 
Tvhich, besides insuring against sickness, are 
engaged in enforcing compulsory insurance, 
collecting subscriptions, conducting enquiries, 
etc. These activities are Concentrated in a 
central institution, the Social Insurance Insti- 
tute, which administrates the following branches 
ot social insurance : health insurance, old age 
invalidity, widows’ and orphans’ insurance of 
manual and non-manual workers, accident 
insurance and unemployment insurance of non- 
manual workers. 

Agricttltur Workers Exempt 
In principle all persons, wage-earners or 
cmplovees are subject to compulsory insurance 
Solely the agricultural workers aic exempt 
from it with the exception of insurance against 
accidents . . 

In the western province of Poland the 
pension insurance of agricultural workers is not 
included in the uniform administration, and the 
same applies to the sick, veteran and miner’s 
insurances m the province of Silesia 

In case of sickness the insured are entitled 
to medical treatment (artificial limbs, etc.) , 
money assistance (50 per cent of their wages 
for 26 weeks), hospital care, a dole during eight 
weeks, help for nursing mothers, and funeral 
expenses. Members of the family of the 
insured receive the same assistance in a smaller 
degree. Old age insurance money becomes due 
up*on the completion of 65 year*, for miner* 
60 years. 


Unemployment Insurance 
In order to combat unemployment, insur- 
ance in the Unemployment Fund against loss 
of work became compulsory (law of 1924). All 
manual workers in industrial establishments, 
which employ at least 5 workers must be 
in«ured In case of loss of work the insured 
rccene during a period of 13 to 17 weeks a 
dole amounting to 30-50 per cent of his wages. 

Premiums Two Per Cent of Wages 
The subscription is two per cent of the 
wages of which the worker pays 05 per cent 
and the employer 1 5 per cent. The State 
contributes 50 per cent of the subscription 
In 1935 the Unemployment Fund was liquidated 
and its activities were taken over by the 
Labour Fund, established in 1933 for the 
purpose of giving employment in public works 
to the workless. The expenses of the Labour 
Fund are covered by taxes on public amuse- 
ments and the consumption of sugar, beer and 
other commodities Employers and employees 
contribute each 1 per cent of the monthly 
salaries and the State grants additional contri- 
bution When the period of subsidy to the 
unemployed manual workers expires, the 
workers who are unemployed are given further 
assistance in cash or food and fuel, etc. 

Youth Employment 

In 1934, the Ministry of Social "Welfare 
together with the Labour Fund organized a 
-clicrne for employing adolescents of 18 to 21 
years of age. In 1935, approximately 17,700 
persons found employment under this scheme. 
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Non-manual workers arc eompulronly in- 
sured at the Social In«umnce Institute from 
which they receive in ca**c of unemployment an 
assistance amounting; to 40-80 per cent of their 
a virago salary, during a tern) of C-9 months. 
The subscription is 2 per cent of the employee's 
salary, the employee contributing 08-1.2 per 
cent and the employer 1.2-08 per rent res- 
pectively. 

The number of unemployed workers 
registered in State Employment Exchanges was 
413,700 on January 1st, 1935 

Poland has concluded conventions with a 
number of countries to the effect that Poles 
working in foreign countries have the «amc 
rights of insurance as the eitizens of the res- 
pective countries and vice versa 

Social Insurance in Poland— 1934 
The average annual number of insured per- 
sons: Health— 1,816,000 Accident— 3,719,000 
Disability, old ngc and death* manual workers 
— 1 ,703,000, special professional system for 
miners and rnilwaymen — 82,000 Non-manual 

workers— 268,000. Unemployment manual 

W'oikers — 769,000, non-mnnual workers — 267,000 
Receipts were 478,022,000 zlotys and ex- 
penditure 321,305,000 zlotys in 1934 

Social Welfare 

Social welfare in Poland is organized in 
Poland in many varied forms It includes, 
homes for infants and children (m 1934 — 882 
homes with 42,484 inmates), maternal and 
children welfare stations (in 1935 — 383), homes 
for old people, for the disabled, mentally weak, 
for the sick, etc. (in 1934 — 1,543 homes with 
26,880 inmates). These establishments arc 
maintained by the local self-government and 
social service institutions, under the control of 
tlic Ministry of Social Welfare and its agencies 
Besides these establishments there exists a 
system of social protection of children consist- 
ing in extra feeding, clothing, school help and 
summer colonics. In 1934, there were 1,42S 
hoarding summer colonies and 553 day colonies, 
for a total of 77,377 children. 

For the adult population there exists public 
homes, garden allotments, assistance for the 
victim? of disasters, ns fire, flood, etc., houses 
for refugees and pensions for war invalids 
Begging and vagrancy i« stopped by placing 
vagrants into special homes and workhouses 
The combating of prostitution and of white 
slave traffic is earned on by railway station 


mission*., homes for the victims of prostitution, 
voluntary’ workhouses, etc. 

The activities of 'social welfare are 
managed by local government agencies and only 
in exceptional cases by the State. Numerous 
social service organizations are helping the 
local ami state authorities in this work. 

The main budgetary disbursement? of the 
Ministry* of Social Welfare (1931-35) are the 
following : — Children and youth — 5,000,000 
zlotys : Persons incapable of working — 589,000 
zlotys : Disabled t war veterans— 3,958,000 
zlotys : Victim? of wars — 484,000 zloty? : 
Poli«h insurrcctioncry war veterans — 61,000 
zlotys : Victim? of disasters — 532,000 zlotys : 
Emigrant? and immigrant® — 025,000 zlotys . 
Families of the Unemployed — 22,000,000 zloty?: 
Miscellaneous — 240,000 zlotys : — total 33,489, 
000 zlotys. 

The budgetary’ expenditure of local govern- 
ment union? on social welfare in 1935-36 was 
according to provisional figures 45,366,000 
zlotys, thu« the total disbursement on social 
welfare amounts to approximately 78 million 
zlotys per annum 

Public Health 

The hospitals 'and sanatoria in Poland are, 
with the exception of a few, maintained by' 
the Government, supported by communal 
unions and social organizations. Health centres 
are being organized for the propagation of 
hvgicne among the population and for the eli- 
mination of the factors of diseases. 

In 1934, there were 260 health centres 
employing nurses — hygienists acting under the 
direction and supervision of physicians The 
government assigns every year certain sums for 
the raising of the standard of health and for 
combating diseases There are also social institu- 
tions working for the «amo purpose. They 
is-uc instructions on public and individual 
hygiene and spend considerable slims of money 
for this purpose 

Supervision over hygienic conditions of 
towns and villages and of articles of consump- 
tion is performed by the authorities which are . 
co-operatmg with communal and district physi- 
cian? and with State establishments for hygiene ^ 
and for investigation of food and articles of 
common use. 

The medical personnel in Poland in 1935 
con?i«ted of 10,644 physicians and suigcons, 
3,157 dental surgeons, 9,554 midwivc? and 1,923 
medical assistants The number of bo-iutals 
is 679 with 70,775 beds. 
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Oct of Emerson’s connection with the Trans- 
cendental Club prow many of Ins w arme.-t 
friendships. To Dr. William Ellery Channing 
more, perhaps, than to anyone cl*c vuii duo 
that formation of the Chib. Dr. Cli mnins had 
already been for some years a friend and 
counsellor to Emerson, pud in p tlie course of 
his theological training and influencing power- 
fully his religious thought To the young 
Emerson, Channing was an ideal and an inspi- 
ration; the character and the utterance - of the 
older man stirred all that was deepest and 
finest in the younger. In their later association 
in connection with the formation and the 
gatherings of the Transcendental Club, the 
early bond between them wo- cemented and 
matured. Channing wa- -omowhnt more m- 
chned to be conservative in his mental attitude 
than Emerson but he nsperted ^ the younger 
man's radical views even if he could not always 

agree with them. . , , . 

Channing began hi« public life as mi » 
of an orthodox Congrccational c j!" tc J 1 ’ - T 1 ”? 
own belief being a mild Calvinism But he ad 
a mind of prent independence nn<l ion rape 
inevitably sympathized with the name tide i of 
rmolt against the intellectual tj ronnj and 
shocking ethics of the o!d Cnlv'm-t'v 
Darinp to think for Inm-elf t0 *™ s ‘ 
dictates of his own reason and his 01™ moral 
nature, ho little by little became i n leader in 
the mo\ ement, which had l° n ? ? .? 

force to give New England a new theology with 
more' reasonable and" more ethical views of 

d f eredjram the^on- 

am yimtuaUy neh radira^ Patk<!r 

Cr “ ? nronliet souls were true spiri- 
Both these fpent P b There were others but 
tual sons of CtanmnS ^ hc „ rd farthesl ond 
the voices of t - en On these two more 
truly t d S on any others the mantle of the great 

E1 ‘‘ hfe.. Historical Notes of Life and Letters 
in New England,” Emerson wrote of tins 


revered teacher and friend, “ Dr. Channing, 
wink he lived, was the star of the American 
church, and wc thought then, if we do not still 
think that he left no successor in the pulpit. 
He could ne\cr be reported, for his eye and 
unco could not be printed. . . We could not 
then «pnre a e ing!o word lie uttered in public; 
not *o much a« the rending of a lesion in 
-rripture. or a hymn, nnd it is curious that his 
printed writings arc almost a history of the 
times, as there was no great public interest, 
IKilitic.nl. literary or even economic, on which he 
did not leave some printed record of his brave 
and thoughtful opinion A poor little invalid 
ail his life, he is yet one of tho«c men who 
vindicate the power of the American race to 
pro luce greatness.” 

Such a passage as the following character- 
istic utterance from Dr. Channing’s writings 
shows the kind of guide this great man was for 
the thinkers of his time : 

“One sublime idea has taken strong hold 
of mv mind It is the greatness of the soul, 
its divinity, its union with God I cannot but 
pitv the man who recognizes nothing God-like 
in ins own nature I sec the marks of God in 
the heavens nnd the earth, but how much mere 
in a liberal intellect, in magnanimity, in un- 
conquerable rectitude, in a pmlanthropy which 
forgives cvcrj’ wrong and never despairs of 
human virtue. 

“ All men w-ant freedom. What is it to be 
free ? I call that mind free which masters the 
senses, which passes life not in asking what it 
shall cat and drink but in hungering, thirsting 
and seeking after righteousness. I call that 
mind free w inch does not copy the past nor live 
on old virtues but forgets what is behind and 
rejoices to pour itself forth in new exertions 
I call that mind free which jealously guards its 
intellectual rights, calls no man master, con- 
tents itself with no hereditary faith, receives 
new truth as an angel from heaven, and, while 
consulting others, inquires still more of the 
oracle within itself. I call that mind free which 
sets no bounds to its love, recognizes in all 
human beings the image of God, and offers itself 
willingly and with joy to the sendee of mankind ” 

> Is it any wonder that such words as these 
thrilled the young men of Boston and New 
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of a book is final. If Ellery Charming tells me, 
‘Here is a good book/ I know I have a day 
longer to live. But there are plenty of able men 
"hose report in that kind is not to be trusted.” 

William Ellery Channing’a affection and 
admiration for Emerson arc voiced in his poem 
on Emerson containing the following lines : 

Oh, such a heart w as his l No gate or bar, — 
The poorest wretch that ever passed his door 


Welcome as highest king or fairest friend 
To all his store, and all the world beside 1 
For if the genius of all learning flamed 
Aloft in those clear eyes, 

Yet in the sweet relations with his race 
Pure mercy lived. 

The merest naif from nothing, cast upon 
The shores of his rich heart, became a gem " 


KALIMPONG— BENGAL’S GATE-WAY TO SIKKIM AND TIBET 

Its Importance as a Trade Centre 

By Dr. PANCHANAN NEOGI, ma., phj>., prs., i.e.s (Rtd.) 

Most people living m the plains of Bengal Import of Wool from Tibet 

know Kahrapong as a health report with an The principal article imported from Tibet 
e!c\ ation lower than and therefore a climate into India is wool, which is carried mainly to 
milder than that pi Darjeeling Visitors from Kahmpong through Sikkim by Tibetans mostly 
the plains generally come here during the on mule transport, hundreds and even thousands 
summer months and the Puja holidays in quest of these animals being seen at Kahmpong 
of health What is however, not generally throughout the year, barring the heavy mon- 
Lnov.n to the people of Bengal, as I my.-olf was soon season Kneh mule generally carries two 
unaware before I came here in the first week mauntts of wool and the annual trade in Tibetan 
of May to escape from the oppressive beat wool is estimated at about forty lakhs of 
prevailing in Calcutta at that time, is the great rupees. The wool is purchased by the Marwa- 
lomniercial importance of Kahmpong as ns, who possess large wool godowns for storing 
Bengal’s Gateway to Sikkim and through it to it. The wool is sorted, hand-pressed in bales 

Tibet, carrj ing from and to India all the — — - - 

trade of Central and Ea-tcrn Tibet. I 
would like to invite prominent attention 
of tiie people of Bengal to this aspect of 
the life of Kahmpong so that they may 
m future take a fuller advantage of the 
trade conditions of this place, which arc, 

1 find, at present, monopolized by tlic 
Marwans, who, it must be acknowledged 
to their credit, have spread over the whole 
of the Darjeeling district and have pene- 
trated e\cn to the trade marts of Tibet 
There are a few Bengalee petty shop- 
keepers here selling mi-col laneou- stores 
but the entire import and export trade of 
Kahmpong is in the hand* of the Mar- 
wans "ho act a« bankers a® well as mer- 
chants The Kalimpong Electric Supply 


Vil 


Tersla Bridge 


Companv is however, the only large scale and exported through the intermediacy of some 
Bengalee concern which redoing u-eful sendee European commission agents mostly to America 
to thi- hill-station, -upplving. a* it doe-, both no Calcutta. The Chinatown of Kahmpong 
electric power anil light, though the streets yet winch hou-es the*c sturdy temporary sojourners 
remain to l>e lighted by electricity. from Tibet aDd their large herds of mules, is to 
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me the inosP=3tfiportant and most interesting 
part of tlie town as one meets here all manner of 
neighbouring people, including Chinese, Mongoli- 
an*:, Burmese, Nepalis, Lcpchas and Bhutanese. 
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Bengalees as a rule, who live m what is called 
the Development Area of the town, scarcely 
vi«it this locality owing to the pievailing but 
inevitable dirt, nncl it is a thousand pities 
that Bengalees have no footing in this 
enormous trade in Tibetan wool 


Wool Spinning and Weaving 
I have already stated that almost the 
whole of the Tibetan wbo! is exported 
out of India, as much as seventy-five per 
cent going to America. Tins is highly 
regrettable, and it is high time that all 
this wool is actually utilised in India in 
the manufacture of woollen goods. The 
All-India Spinners’ Association has tliere- 
foie done well m recently starting here 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving of woo', 
and making blankets, sweaters and pull- 
overs, the dyeing being done mo-tly with 
the help of indigenous vegetable dyes. 

This is a small concern, more of educa- 
tional value than of industrial importance, 
but it may prove useful in the matter of in- 
troduction of hand-spinning and , weaving of 
wool nmong-t the hill people. 

But what is actually wanted ia the establish- 


ment of one or more large woollen factories era-’ 
polymg up-to-date machineries cither at Kaihn- 
pong or elsewhere. If thc-c are established at 
Kalimpong, they can get the necessary power 
from the Kalimpong Electric Supply Company, 
and Kalimpong may in such contingency ca*il>i 
become another Dhariical on this side of IntVa. 
and Bengal may indeed overtake the Punjab r* 
the matter of -production of woollen goods in 
the near future. Bengal consumes a vast quan- 
tity of manufactured woollen good- every’ year, 
but with such a largo supply of raw wool at her 
very door there is no reason why an ounce of 
such goods should come to the Bengal market 
This inexhaustible supply of raw wool is pcrlmp 1 
not known to the' people of Bengal, who should 
lose no tunc in making serious attempts not only 
to participate in the trade in wool from Tibet 
but also to convert the raw wool into manu- 
factured goods 

Othfr Tibetan Products 
Though wool is the most important mer- 
chandise imported from Tibet, thcic arc other 
articles of considerable commercial value which 
are also carried into India through Kalimpong 
sutli a* musk derived from musk deer, skins and 
hides of various animals, Tibetan and Chines" 
curios and the like These arc also purchased 
bv local merchants and exported to Calcutta, 
though some Tibetans, who have grown more 
clever, themselves carry these articles to Cal- 
cutta where they get a better price The skin' 



and hides are generally dealt with by the Chinese 
and some up-country Mahomedans. 

Export Tbvde to Tibet 
The Tibetans and other hill people when 
going lack to Sikkim and Tibet do not return 
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to their country empty-handed but load each nf Trade in Oranges 

their mules again with two imunds of Aar. nu- Another important article of comraeice in 


articles including food-stuff*, Chwe*. 
sine, w oollen cloths, stationery atrc’i 



? tee, kero- tin* area i« 
inntcl sx, ‘ Darjeeling 



oranges. These are called 
■anges ’ at Calcutta, but in fact 
are mo*t!y grown in Sikkim, 
though of course a portion 
comes from the villages, in the 
Darjeeling district and special- 
ly of Kaiimpong Sub-division. 
Tin* gigantic trade in oranges 
i*, howev cr. not in the hand* 
nf the Marwaris but is con- 
trolled by up-country Mnho- 
medans who have got distribu- 
tion centres in Calcutta and 
other citie*. They purchase 
beforehand ev cry year the 
fruit? of orange garden* still 
in the green condition, and their 
export of oranges -to the plains 
begins from October and con- 
tinue* upto the end of the 
a inter season Mo*t of the 
orange* are booked from Giele- 


A herd of mule- at Kaiimpong emplo^d 
transport in Tibetan trade 

etc., the value of which would a\sO amount to 
another forty or fifty lakhs of rupees annually 
Chinese tea, which is imported Irom China ua 
Calcutta and which is so largcl.v consumed by 
all hill people and Tibetans, come- here in the 
form of hard conical-shaped ball- and alone 
accounts for several lakhs of mpees The 
Marwaris again ha\e been careful in studying 
the necessities of the Tibetan markets and keep 
large stocks of these articles, including Chinese 
tea, and therefore possess a monopoly of the 
export trade of Kaiimpong to Tibet in which 
Bengalees have practically no share 

Trade iv Cardamoms 
Besides the import and export trade between 
Kaiimpong and Tibet which amounts to a crore 
of rupees annually, there arc several other com- 
modities grown locally in which there is very 
considerable trade with the rest of India One 
of them is Cardamoms, which are grown m and 
near Jhora-lnnd* by the hill people of the 
Darjeeling district and Sikkim The raw 
cardamom* which are red m colour become 
black on drying. These are collected by the 
Marwaris in various trade marts and exported 
to the plains hv the Kaiimpong B°pc-way 
station or the railway tcmiinu- at Giclekhoia 
and the annual trade amount* to several lakh* 
of rupee*. 


|9 khola, thousands of baskets 

being sent out every day in 
*pecial trains during'the entire 
mange season The Kaiimpong Rope-way 
*tntion ha* aI«o it* -hare in the distribution of 
the=e 01 anges. It is to be noted with deep 
regret that Bengalee* have no share either in 
the cardamom or in the orange hu*ine*s ex- 
cepting a* consumers 

Ab*ence of Banks 

A* already stated, the Marwaris are not 
only merchant* but act as bankers as well, 
financing all trade and commerce of this place. 
There arc no public banks here save and except 
one co-operative bank of the usual mufassil 
type, which is however, -in a very moribund 
condition. The hill people are notoriously im- 
provident and would borrow money " from 
Marwaris and other money-lenders in times of 
marriages and other social festivities. It is 
curious that whil-t ino*t Calcutta bank* arc 
opening branches in many places in and beyond 
Bengal, tlii* place ha* hitherto e«capcd their 
attention owing perhaps to ignorance of local 
condition*. I am, however, sure that if some 
substantial bank or banks e*tabh«h branches 
in thi* very important trade centre, they will 
l>e very well off themselves and can aI*on« 3 ist 
Bengalee merchant* in substantially sharing 
the trade of this place with the Marwaris 
We Bengalee* are a stay-at-home people 
and lark the spirit of cnterpri*e and. many of us 


6 
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physical endurance. That accounts for the fact 
(fuitj though Kaiunpong is a Bengal town, alt 
ita internal and external trade with Sikkim, 
Tibet and the rot of India is m tin* hand* of 
people other than lluigalue That story is 
true for every part of lloigil, «««1 m* long »■> 
our young people do not develop the* ne*t<*j*«ary 
spirit of enterprise and powers of physical 
eudtirnmc, people of either provinces will enn* 


tinuc to deprive Bengal of all wealth bom out 
of trade and commerce, I would earnestly 
invite young Bengalee* and specially Bengalee 
merchants and hankers to vi»il Kalmipong with 
a \kw to study and e-tablMi trade relations 
find I am Mire they will not conic here in vain 
if they arc really enterpri-ing people. 

May 20. 1*339 


HONEY BEE 

Bv K8HITISHCHANDRA DAS GUPTA 


Tin: siovei bee is familiar to us all Many of 
us nil glit have seen swarms of bees flying oxer 
our head high up in the air with the characteris- 
tic sharp burring sound from one village to 
another. Mo*t of us must have seen bees 
humming from flower to flower in fruit anil 
flower gardens, over pots of jaggery or tra> •> 
containing sugar-candy in a grocer’s shop 
Honey bees are social insects hung together in 
the form of a colony. Hive i* their home where 
they work incessantly. Thire ma> be one or 
more combs in a luve according to the class of 
bees to winch they belong 

Pbimitub Method or Bee-Keepinu 
Bees arc common in India Sight of Ixv- 
hunters collecting honey during blossoming 
BCa-on is nl'O common. These men get honey 



simply for the trouble of collecting it Aitificial 
bce-Lccping in a crude fonu is also known in 


India for age*. Boos are kept in hollowed logs 
and in earthen pitchers turned npddc down and 
tied to the branches of trees or hung up from 
the rates of cottages Sometimes pitchers are 
hi pt honzontally embedded m mud walls of 
dwelling iiou-c* with the closed mouth facing 
in-nlc Hit* room, and the bottom of the pitcher 
faring <>ut*idc having a small bole for entrance 
and exit of bees. Practically these arc decoy 
Imt* During the swarming time bees take 
slullcr there, build combs and store honey. 

For extraction of honey, bees are driven 
»wuv by applying smoke to the hive. In the 
pioci" a lot of them arc burnt and choked to 
death Combs arc then cut out and honey 
i\tj acted by squeezing the combs. Apart from 
homy, combs contain thousands of egg* and 
glut)* Willie squeezing the combs all thc-c are 
crudied and the juice tints squeezed out a bo 
git* mixed with honey. This method of collect- 
ing honey is not only primitive hut cruel too. 
There is no export trade of honey thus collected. 
The whole quantity finds its way into Milages 
and towns and is sold from grocer’s shops. On 
account of the crude nature of extraction the 
honey docs not keep It ferine iit» in no time 
and becomes unfit for human consumption. 

Modern 1 Bfe-Kefcino 

Bec-kceping is practised now-a-days on 
scientific lines and honey extracted without 
killing bees and grubs or de-troying the comb* 
Bees are accomodated in artificial luvrs where 
they live comfortably within the easy reach of 
the keeper for examination and extraction of 
surplus honey after keeping sufficient hoticv in 
the combs for the bees. 

By modern bcc-kcrping 3« meant the skilful 
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and intelligent management of bees housed in 
special boxes called hives for increased produc- 
tion of honey without having taken iecouT»e to 
the cruel practice of killing the bees and 
destroying the combs. This has been made 
possible by the adoption of removable frames 
for comb building, invented by Langstroth— the 
father of American apiculture — in 1851, with 
hnc opening at the top This contrivance has 
made it possible for the bee-keeper to handle 



A corner of Khadi Pratislhan’s apiarv at Sodrpur 
Hives placed on stands 5' apart 

and examine the combs with the sitting bees 
thickly spread over and having grubs and eggs 
in the cells and the queen slowly moving about, 
to have a peep in every nook and comer of the 
hive, to transfer combs from one hive to 
another, dixide hixe» artificially, control natural 
swarm, graft queen cells from one comb of a 
colony into another, rear and intioduce queen 
and manage bees in any w ay the keeper desire* 

Artificial Hue 

Bros mv .made ic biuld mmh? .w worvirjo 
frames placed in the line The task of the 
bees in building combs can now be furthei 
simplified bj fixing comb-foundations m frames 
so that bees may draw out cells upon them and 
build straight combs Combs can be taken out 
of the hive with the sitting bees, examined and 
placed in position again Honey is very heavy 
and the comb is very frail being made of wax 
It is the natural instinct of the bees to store 
honey in the upper part of the comb where it 
is fixed to its natural support so that comb max’ 
not sag by the weight of honey. This instinct 
of the bee has been taken adxantage of in 
making the artificial hive. 

Usually there arc two chambers in a htve, 
one upon the other. The lower chamber is for 


brood rearing, while the upper chamber is for 
exclusive storage of honey where no egg- are 
laid. Cells of the brood comb in the lower 
chamber also contain honey here and there, 
and in a strip of two to three inches in the 
upper part of the coiub for the needs of the 
bees. For extraction, shallow' frames having 
combs full of honev are taken out from the 
upper clmmbcr, bees arc remoxed by jerking 
thorn off, combs uncapped with the aid of a cap 
cutting knife and honey extracted with the aid 
of a centrifuge. After the extraction, combs 
arc returned to the hixe to he refilled by the 
bee* And this continues till the honey flow 
season is ox-cr. 

Bee-Keepin’o ix Other Countries 
Bec-kceping on modern lines is an estab- 
lished industry in America and in European 
countries America is ahead of all others whcic 
it is practised for near about 100 years. In 
England it is being carried on for oxer 50 jears. 
England which is an industrial country and has 
the same area as that of the province of Bengal, 
produce* honey, value of which approaches 
£200,000 annually Yet it is considered as a 
less important branch of rural activity. There 
were about 20 000 bee-heepers in England and 
Wales m 1925 with about 70000 bee colonies. 
In 1929 total number of colonies swelled upto 
100.000, bee-keepers numbered 23,500 and the 



In Apnl heat bees have spread themselves on the 
alighting board and fanning in fr?«h air with 
vigorous flapping of their tiny wings thus 
regulating the hive temperature 

total weight of honey crop was 34,300 cwt. 
Over and aboxe their own production the 
axcrage annual import is 100,000 cwt. of which 
about 10 per cent is re-exported. 

England produces honey for her own con- 
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sumption and gets supplies from the British West 
Indies, New Zealand, Canada, Austialia, United 
States, Chile, Russia, Cuba, San Domingo, 
Ncthcrland, Ilnyti and France. There arc nl*o 
other countries which export honey though their 
quantity i« comparatively small. The annual 
consumption o? honey in England is about i lb 
per head In Canada the average consumption 
is 2 lb« per head per annum. It is higher in 
Npiv Zealand Among the exporters to 
England, U. S. A stands first and New Zealand 



second The nbotc figures alone, without going 
into the figures of other countries, mil git» 
one an idea ns to the possibility m bcc-hteping 
and position of honey in the world maihct ns 
food-stuff and ns an agricultural produce 


beyond computation Bets arc there, but we 
do not know how to keep them properly and 
get pure honey for our own use and for the 
market far and near. It is difficult to get 
appliances here and expert advice. The keeper 
is to make his hive according to his own ideas 
and choice and for appliances be shall have to 
manage things out of tit-bits procured, sized 
and assembled all by himself. 

In America and in European countries bee- 
keeping is practised methodically both ' in 
commercial and cottage scales. Researches were 
made and the whole thing has been brought 
to a standard. Marketing lias been organized 
and advertising concerted There are laws 
against adulteration and in several countries 
there arc statutory grade standards of honey. 
There are bee-books dealing with the mani- 
pulation of bees and combs, extraction of honey 
and all matters relating to bee and hoe-farming. 
There are firms who keep and supply bees and 
appliances One can purchase live bees by 
weight, a swarm or an established colony by rail 
or a single queen by post 

Bee-keeping lias become ingrained in them 
where it is practiced for hundred years. Cow- 
keepmg is easy with us and wo do it without 
effort, being familiar with cows from our birth. 
We «cc them tended and milked. We know* 
their habit and nature ns a matter of course 
It nuid be so with bees in India. Being now;, 
it mat take a little time and require some 
effort but we mu«t be diligent enough to stick 
tn it and rarry it on to success. We should 
hate this much knowledge that a mere lmndful 
of bees is an asset, that t\e can turn it into a 
working colony and get return out of it in Die 
shape of honey. 
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and flowers m the production of better 
fruits and seed-*. 

Twenty- two \ears ago Rev. Fr. Newton of 
Tnehinopoly successfully domesticated the 
Indian Bee and pot surplus honey. He intro- 
duced smaller frames, very nearly half the size 
of standard brood frames. Standard frame 
measures 14" tone, Si" deep with top bar 



A diilluw conib from «hf iipjxrr <-himlwr 
of a mull hi vs, full of honrt, with 
boss swung 

17" long X i" wide X i" thick That Indian 
Bee'- nre not good honc> -gatherer*, that the 
queen is not prolific and that no appreciable 
surplus honey will be left for th( keeper after 
building combs in big frames and feeding the 
bees mu«t have weighed in choosing the small 
frame for domesticating the Indian Bee when 
lint attempts were made. Small frames are 
good if abundant pasturage i- not available in 
n particular locality. But standard frames, 
win re in lisp in India, are giving satisfactory 
result*. In South India the small frames are 
in favour. 


more honey than the smaller ones For a 
beginner a pair of -null hives would be best 
Ten pound* of honey from a small hive is not 
bad. After having gained experience and being 
confident of handling and controlling tnoic bee* 
he may go m for a standard frame hive for the 
next one. The small lme* if desired, may 
either continue to be u-ed a- such and yield 
honey or may be u-ed as neueltus luxe* for 
queen rearing. From a luve having eleven 
standard frame- 20 to 30 lli- of htmex or more 
may be got in the plains. The hill txpe of 
*• Indian Bees ’’ yield more honey than the 
plains type We began with two small luxe*, 
gradually in four years mcrca-cd the number 
to fifty, out of which 'cventf in are t-tandurd- 
frame hive- — nil humming with bees and gix mg 
full satisfaction 

The maximum yield >o fur attaint >1 in om 
apiary i< 15 II)* from a small line and 101 11" 
from a standard-frame luxe, bee* m both e-nr. 
being of local strain Frame* were not fitted 
with romb-foundation- bees had to build 
comb' from comb-guide' 

Bres, ik Ikdix 

In India generally «penkmg, there are 
three varieties or honey bee*, eo, (1) the Hock 
Bee ( \pi* Dorsatal. 1 21 the I.ittlc Bee (Api* 
Floreai, and <3) the Inman Bee CApi* Indiea) 
Of these the Indian Bee i* the only variety that 
can be lined artificially 

Hot is Bn txu Lirri.r. Bir 

The Ruck Ixts build comb- high up on the 
branches of tm- on the ttrr.net* and cornice* 
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Tin- litlli* Uci til-o build one f limit single 
tomb fur n colony in Ini'-hc*-, on branchm of 
Mil all bower* and Kimetimi* even in dwelling 
lion-es Thi'*e nl-o do not brook dh-turhanic. 

Tm: Inmvv Bit. 

The Indian Bet* (Apia Indicn) lives in 
tovered plan *, — in rooms of dwelling hoii-e®, 
in abundoiud rooms, in cavities under the 
ground, in trie trunks, in brick-built und mud 



Bops removed from a brood-comb vhowing capped 
honey cell* in a strip in the upper pari, with 
capped brood below The special style of 
wiring of the frame tan he seen 

walls, in abandoned tin cani«tcis, boxes, oai then- 
pots and the like Tiicy build sivcral paiallcl 
combs side by side in a colony Tins is the 
only variety that can be hived artificially and 
arc comparatively of mild tcmpaiamcnt In 
some places they arc called ‘ Sat-pati ’ on 
account of the seven ‘combs built usually in a 
colony. Honey yield of this v ariety is next to 
that of roch-bcc The rock-bee is the greatest 
honey- j iclder. 

Bees that can be hived artificially are 
called " hive-bees " and the “ Indian Bee ” is 
the only variety in India that can be domesti- 
cated profitably, Wild colonies of this tjpe 
are abundant in India These can be procured 
in any number easily and lined without diffi- 
culty. A little search and enquiry in one’s own 
ncigliboiinng area* will lead to the right sort 
of bee for keeping. 

Acquaint vnce with Bee 
Bee colony is composed of a queen, a large 
number of female bees called ‘workers’ and 
some drones. The queen’s function is to lay egg 
and nothing else, the rest is being done by the 
workers The drone’s function is to inseminate 


the virgin queen. Tiny are tolerated in flic hive 
for that consideration only. They are killed or 
maimed and driven out of the hive when the 
swarming period is over. By ‘bee’ is meant 
the female bic that eompri-c the* main popula- 
tion of the colony. 

In tlu- air while on the wing the virgin queen 
mates with a drone and being impregnated 
comes baik to the hive. The drone dies in ful- 
filling his mission of life. Virgin queen mates 
once in life and goes on laying fertilized egg till 
the Minina! fluid received from the drone is ex- 
hausted The European variety of queen can 
lay in Ik r prune and at the peak of the season 
nlamt 2000 eggs a day. 

The responsibility of working the colony 
lies with the worker bee*. According to nalure 
of work, bees arc clas-ificd as ' nurses ’ and 
'forager*' The foragers go out; vi-it flowers, 
gatliir pollen and honey as nl-o water. They 
gatlur ‘propoli*’ for binding combs to tbc 
support from which the comb- hang down and 
for mending cracks. 

The workers feed tho grubs, secrete wax 
and build combs They mend comb*, remove 
dirt and refuse matters, dead bce3 or grubs if 
any, and keep the hive neat and clean. They 
rear the queen during swarming period and when 
a colony becomes quecnlcs*. 

They maintain hive temperature by sitting 
upon the combs and cover them up for hatching 



A half sim brum! frame much in favour in 
South India — thickly covered with bees 


of egg* They spread themseh es over the 
alighting board of the hive and fan in cold air 
by quick and continuous flapping of their tiny 
wings when necessary. In«uic the line they 
sit on the top bars of the frames and fan out 
the moist air. They ding together in the hive 
in a chain forming a long cluster Thus they 
hang silently, increase heat within the cluster 
and secrete wax upon wax-pockets underneath 
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the abdomen. They transfer these to mouth 
for preparation of cells of the comb. 

The queen lays eggs in the cell, eggs hatch 
into grub, grubs when fed transform into pupa. 
Pupa is the sleeping stage from which the full- 
grown bee emerges out. Bees allow only one 
queen in the colony to reign over them and the 
leigmng queen tolerates no other living queen 
m the hive. The queen can lay both fertilized 
and unfertilized eggs at her will From a 
fertilized egg the worker will emerge and from 
the unfertilized will emerge the drone The 
same fertilized egg that produces a worker can 
as well produce a queen according to supply of 
food received in the larval state and according 
to nature of cell occupied by the egg The queen 
is a fully developed female bee, whereas the 
workers though females are not fully developed 
The drones arc males. 

Training 

A prospective bee-keeper shall have to 
acquaint himself w lth the bee family He must 
know the parts of the artificial hive He must 
learn handling of bees and frames, extraction 
of honey and wax and all things relating to 
bees and their keeping He must be able to 
capture bees from their natural w ild abodes and 
luvc theui He must be hard working, intel- 
ligent and inquisitive He must give up the 
idea, if any, that bees require no attention 
Successful bcc-kceping requires knack and ex- 
perience acquired through work and close study 
of the nature and habits of the bee« Lessons 
from a practical bee-keeper by attending 
demonstrations and lectures apart from instruc- 
tions from text-books, will be helpful for a 
beginner. Khadi Pratisthan arranges training, 
details of which may be ascertained by cor- 
respondence Sodepur is 10 miles from Calcutta 
on the E. B. It. main line and the Khadi 
Pratisthan adjoin* the Sodepur railway station 
There is hourly train service Cheap periodical 
railway tickets arc also available 

Aitli VNCES 

Beginners nrc recommended to get those 
appliances that are immediately required. 
Appliance* consist of (1) IIivc, complete with 
frame* and Dummy-board, (2) Veil and Hat 
and (3) a pair’ of glove* for the protection of 
face and hands again-t stings, (4) one Smoker, 
(51 one pen knife, (0) a pair of sci*«ors, 
(7) a strong feather, (S) one frame-stand, 
(91 htvo-«tnnd. (101 one «w arm-catching net, 
(II) a few earthen di-hes for placing under the 
leg* of the hive-stand filled with water to pre- 


vent ants from approaching the hive, (12) one 
honey-extractor, (13) a pair of uncapping 
knives for cutting out caps of honev-combs 
necessary for extraction of honey, (14) one un- 
capping tray and (15) queen-excluder for 
preventing queen from approaching certain 
parts of the hive where her pretence is not 
wanted Purchase of the la*t four items in the 
list may be delayed line and extractor cost 
a little more in comparison to the other items, 



Another brood comb under examination 

but these two will last one’s life. Cost of 
appliances remains same whether one keeps one 
hue or more 

Production of Hoxly 
Honey is nectar collected from dowers by 
bees, carried to the luve m their honey-aac and 
deposited in the comb cells. In the natural 
condition while in flower it is a thin transparent 
colourle** fluid bile in the sac and in the 
hive, nectar undergoes chemical change and 
turns into honey Exce*-. of water is evaporat- 
ed by the warmth of the comb, the hive 
temperature having been rai-cd by the bees, 
and when ripe the cells are scaled. It usually 
gets the smell of the flower from which it i* 
collected For one drop of honey a bee has to 
visit more than a hundred flower*. Honey 
cannot be prepared anywhere except in the 
laboratory of the bee* which is the 

be e-hive. 

Pore and Tiif*!! Hox'ey 
Pure and fre-h honey is «wcet, delicious and 
palatable It ha* got distinctive flavour and 
nroina peculiar to it* own It i* a concentrated 
and nutritious food Honey i* prcdigrstcd ami 
easily a-rimilable. Frc-hly extracted honey is 
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a transparent v iscou$ liquid. Its colour ranges 
Lorn glMemng white to deep red according to 
hea'-un and kind of flower from which nectar is 
collected by the bees. It becomes opaque on 
grnnul ition. 


As A Daily Food 

Among the various items of our daily food 
honey claims ft prize place. It is n good item of 
food for pel ‘•one having strenuous exertions in 
their daily work. It is good for the children. 
Whin digu-tinn has been impaired due to ngc 


or di«easc ordinary EUgar can be profitably 
replaced by honey. 

Medicinal PaomiTiLS 
Medicinal properties of honey have been 
known in India from time immemorial. It is 
an excellent specific for weak heart and wasting 
diseases. It quenches thirst and increases 
appetite. It is a mild laxative. It is a remedy 
for eye troubles. It soothes cough, cold, sore- 
throat and hiccup It ran be applied to scalds 
anil bruises. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Bv IW-ssoa NARES1I CHANDRA ROY, M.A. rh.l>. 


Ov the fourth of Mnrch lust o joint sm™"” 1 
™ Houses of the United States Conttress 
“ns addres-ed by Pres.d™t Revolt and 
Chief Justice Hughes on , “ 

r.M * 

rfXh .no- p- 

"nr This period of celebration has no. 

the'president and'to Chief J»„ce 
So ftoSobt Smbly of the Coalmen 
« Qanainn The two speeches were charac- 
and Senators n» pcrsona ht.es of the 

MMH 

STS] Justice cmph a-Sd that altbrnigh 
*h»*d1y altered the l>a«'C structure. 


they involved on occasions con«iderablc delay 
in the passing of measures, they abo “ assure 
in the long run a more deliberate judgment. 
The President’s speech was devoted almost 
exclusively to an analysis of the democratic 
principles winch underlie the Constitution of 
the United States. These principles, he 
emphasised, have been vindicated beyond 
doubt by the great achievements of the nation 
during the last one hundred and fifty years. 
This democratic system, he said, is up to the 
people to maintain and conserve. 

He ob c crved, 

“Today, wilh many olhrr democracies (he United 
wV approuing!, Vuh 
the return of forms of government "hich for two thousand 
years have proved their lyranny and their instability 
alike " 

Now the Constitution, the 150th anniver- 
sary of whose inauguration has been celebrat- 
ed for the last three years in the United States, 
was the handiwork of a band of men who were 
well versed in human affairs and especially in 
the affairs of their country. They had watched 
with anxiety the trend of events in the loose 
union of the states which had seceded from the 
British Empire and asserted their independence 
after a protracted and valiant fight for about 
seven years They had found to their utter 
dismay that under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion which all the seceding states had accepted 
by 1781 the central machinery of government 
was not tmlv feeble but was absolutely at the 
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mercy of the govermentnl authorities of the 
different states. As a result of such ■weakness 
and powerlessness on the part of the central 
government, the relations hetween the Con- 
federation and foreign states could not be con- 
ducted with the necessary vigour and driving 
force. Foreign Governments found it possible 
to an increasing degree to take advantage of 
this weakness of the central government of the 
American states and treat its legitimate com- 
plaints on many occasions with supreme 
contempt. The relations among the states 
themsehes were also not as good as they 
should have been. In fact they became strain- 
ed to an alarming degree. In view of these 
facts many of the leaders of the country be- 
came convinced that unless the union was 
strengthened and the central government was 
given necessary power and authority, the 
future of the states would be really gloomy. 
So the latter were persuaded to participate in a 
Convention which was called to meet in May, 
1787, at Philadelphia 

Of the thirteen states twelve co-operated 
in making the Convention a representative 
body. Only Rhode Island did not send anv 
delegates It refused to have anything to do 
with it. The Convention consisted of fifty-five 
members most of whom, as it has already been 
pointed out, hod considerable experience of 
men and things and were not in the least ex- 
pected to be carried away by mere catch- 
phrases Thirty-nine of them had served m 
cither the continental or the confederate Con- 
gress, eight had signed the Declaration of 
Independence, seven had been chief execu- 
tives of their states and twenty-one had fought 
in the Revolution The first and foremost 
among them was certainly George Washington 
who had been not only the Commander-in- 
CYntS td Wit "TtfJ oYcAwnwiy wrmy ivavag Vwa 
War of Independence against England but 
otherwise also occupied the pre-eminent position 
among the leaders of the country It was but 
inevitable that lie would be called upon by the 
delegates to preside over their deliberations, 
and the very fact that he held the 6teenng 
wheel of the Convention accounted to a great 
extent for its success. Among the others promi- 
nent in the Convention were Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who had played such ft great part in the 
history of his country as a wise counsellor and 
as an*o«tute amba«ador. James Madiron who 
wn« well versed in the history of constitutions 
of different countries both ancient and modern 
and wa« possibly more responsible than any 
other perron in giving shape to the federal 


constitution which the Convention ultimately 
turned out Alexander Hamilton from New 
York who later was responsible very largely in 
persuading people by his able pieces of writing 2 
to accept the constitution which had been 
drawn up, and James Wilson whose contribu- 
tions to the work of the Convention were only 
next to thoro of Madison. 

The Convention began its work on the 
25th of May and after four months of labour 
handed over a document to the confederate 
Congress before September of 1787 was out. 
Of the fifty-five members thirty-nine only 
signed it. Of the rest some had already left 
and some disapproved of the proposals and 
therefore refused to sign the document. The 
confederate Congress on receipt of the pro- 
posals referred them at once to each of the 
thirteen states It was for the latter now to 
accept or reject them It should be emphasis- 
ed here that the Convention which chalked out 
these proposals worked m secrecy. Not only 
was the Convention not open to the press but 
what is more, the members were pledged not to 
publish anything which might transpire in the 
meetings This secrecy was certainly one of 
the secrets of its success. If the general body 
of people in the states had any idea as to what 
proposals were being framed by their delegates 
they would have nipped the whole venture in 
the bud. It was only when the work was 
accomplished, the scheme was formulated and 
the constitution drawn up and duly signed by 
the delegates that it was published and then 
submitted to the people of the thirteen states 
for approval. Of course the people were not to 
discuss and vote upon the constitution directly. 
The qualified voters among them first elected a 
comention in every state and it was these state 
conventions which were to debate and vote 
upon, the proposals. It was tor them, tn accept 
or reject these proposals in toto. They could 
not amend them Of course some amendments, 
especially in regard to Bill of Rights, were 
suggested and later on they were duly embodi- 
ed in the Constitution. But for the time being 
the Conventions were either to accept or reject 
the proposals and actually one by one eleven 
of them adopted the Constitution a« it had been 
framed at Philadelphia and when the year 
1788 drew to its clore only Rhode Island and 
North Carolina were found to hold out still 
against the new Constitution. They could be 
pemiaded to come into the system only when 

2. These pieces together with some of the contribu- 
tions of James Madison and John Jsj were incorporated 
in the treat treatise known as the Federalist. 
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it hat! already been installed and operated for 
some time. 

The Constitution which was now adopted 
provided for a forjn of government wliicii soon 
ciune to Lc known ns federal, ]t handed over 
to the Central Government a number of powers 
and functions which could be discharged satis- 
factorily only by such a Government. The rest 
of the governmental authority ami jurisdiction 
was left in the hands of Uic Btate«. Secondly, 
the Constitution provided for what had already 
been popularised by the French savant, 
Montesquieu, as separation of powers. The 
three organs of government, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial were to 1« as far as possible 
separate* from nnQ independent of each other. 
It was laid down also that the central legisla- 
ture would be a bi-cameral body, the upper 
house being known ns tho Senate and the lower 
as the House of Rcprc-cntntivcs. The House 
of Representatives would be elected directly 
by the qualified voters in the states but the 
Senate and the chief executive, the President, 
would bo elected indirectly—' the former by the 
legislatures of the states and the latter by an 
electoral college consisting of members chosen 
ad hoc by the qualified voters in the states 

It was arranged that the new Congress 
would meet for the first time in New York3 on 
the 4th of March, 1780. Already in January 
the members of the electoral college had been 
elected and in February they met and cast their 
billot for the presidential candidates It was 
for the new Senate to open these ballot boxes 
and declare the election of the President and 
tho Vice-President But although the 4th of 
March was scheduled to be the time for the 
meeting of the new Congress, actually on that 
day only eight Senators and thirteen Represen- 
tatives arrived in the city Communications in 
those days were difficult and the journey from 
the distant states to New York was an arduous 
one. This alone might explain the delay in the 
arrivn! of the members of the Congress in the 
improvised capital. It was only by stages that 
the legislators poured in and every week one 
batch after another of Senators and Represen- 
tatives came to Bwell the number until by the 
end of the month there was a quorum of the 
Hmi«e But the Senate had still no quorum till 
the close of the first w’eek of April. Then the 
ballots were counted and the election of George 
Washington as President and John Adams as 
Vice-President was declared Messengers were 
despatched immediately to inform them as to 

3 From New York the headquarters was shifted to 
Philadelphia and thence to Washington on the Potomac. 


their election so that they might urrive in the 
city as early ns possible to take the oath of 
their office. John Adams of Mn-siichusetta rode 
into the city on the 2ht of April and took over 
the duly of presiding over the deliberations ol 
the Senate. Two days later Washington made 
his entry und on the lust day of April took the 
oath of office. The new- government was now' 
«*t in motion. 

The difference between 1789 and 1939 may 
be brought out into relief by the citation of 
eorne facts. The number of people then 
inhabiting the slates was about four million 
and the number now is over 120 million. The 
number of states that made up the federation 
in 1789 was only thirteen and tnat at pretent is 
forty-eight. The city of New York in which 
the first government of the United States was 
installed contained in 1789 only thirty thou- 
sand people At present it contains over seven 
million eoul«. The people outside certain areas 
were then mainly agricultural in occupation 
and pastoral jn outlook and policy. It wn« the 
ambition of Jefferson 1 and his followers to main- 
tain this pa«tornl character of American life 
and fight the growth of industrialism in the 
country But one who looks at America to- 
day may immediately imagine how futile that 
ambition was and how vain that fight has 
proved to be. America is not only today a 
great industrial and manufacturing country but 
what is more even its agriculture has taken up 
the appearance of an industry. It has lost its 
distinctiveness and agricultural production has 
become as industrialised in character as the 
production of any manufactured article. So 
even the agriculturists today do not look at 
things from the old pastoral angle. Their view 
of life has become the same for all practical 
purposes ns that of the industrialist" American 
civilisation today is in fact definitely and 
emphatically what Jefferson would have done 
his be a t to proscribe in his country. 

Odc feature of American government 
throughout the la"t one hundred and fifty years 
of its life has especially to bp emphasised today. 
President Roosevelt took good care to devote 
the major portion of his speech on the fourth of 
March last to this aspect and at this hour of 
world’s history when deification of the state and 
worship of leaders have become part and parcel 
of the political and social life of so many 
nations, he was certainly right to put all his 
emphasis upon this aspect of American life. 
This feature is the liberty of the individual and 

4 It vraa ie who had drafted the Declaration of 
Independence and w. , ibe 3rd President 
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the free nature of the government. “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, .that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and pursuit of 
Happiness So observed the American people 
in their Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
The ideals thus voiced forth m a critical 
moment of their history were accommodated 
later in the Constitution of their country. The 
Bill of Rights was of course adopted about a 
year after the new Constitution a ent into effect 
but since 1790 it has acted as the bulwark of 
the liberty of the individual citizens. Except in 
the time of war every person in this country has 
the benefit of habeas corpus. Of course when 
we say that every person has been endowed 
with full liberty by the Constitution, we are 
not exactly correct. And at this hour when the 
150th anniversary is being celebrated it is good 
that we emphasise the limitations of American 
democracy as well. The Negroes in America 
who number today more than one crore of 
people were kept under slavery until Abraham 
Lincoln under the stress of the Civil War set 
them free. It must have sounded as a mockeiy 
to the Negro slaves of the Virginian .planters 
when the latter drafted the Declaration of 
Independence and recited it from the house 
tops For long slavery continued to be a black 
spot on the otherwise democratic life of the 
American people. Then as a result of the Civil 
War the slaves were emancipated no doubt and 
the Constitution was so amendcd5 as to make 
any discrimination against the former slaves an 
offence against the fundamental law of the land. 
But m spite of such a definite provision of the 
Constitution the position of the Negroes is 
certainly not one of equality even today with 
that of the white citizen** The Negro i« still 
regarded, in. most places in the £outh not as an 
individual but as a thing White Christian 
priests have not unoften preached from their 
sacred pulpits that Negroes had no soul and 
consequently have no right to the privileges 
which the Constitution prescribed only for 
human beings with soul* Taking the cue from 
the priests even the teachers in schools have 
been found to encourage their pupils to debate 
upon the question a® to whether the Negroes arc 
human beings at nil. This treatment of the 
Negroes brings out the fact into relief that the 
privilege of full individual liberty has not been 
n« universally extended ns it should and might 
have been in this country. 

5. 13th, 14th »nd I5ih Amendment?. (The 1 3th Amend- 
ment constitutional! »ed the freedom of lie «t-sl*W9). 


The operation of democratic government 
also during the last one hundred and fifty years 
has not been as efficient and as satisfactory- as 
it w-as once expected to be. About forty years 
ago Godkin was constrained to write a great book 
on the Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy. 
Government by the people turned out on many 
occasions and in many parts of the country to 
be actually government by corrupt and \enal 
agencies. So politics was shunned by decent 
people as an unclean thing. When the late Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt began to mix with politi- 
cians and intended to stand as a candidate for 
the New York legislature, he was warned by 
his friends and relatievs that this was not the 
company for a gentleman of his position to 
keep and this was not the occupation for a man 
of his honesty of purpose to undertake. It can- 
not be said that political knavery has been 
stamped out during the last few decades. 
Much improvement has no doubt taken place 
since Roosevelt was warned bv his well-mean- 
ing friends But democracy still remains tinged 
with the old brush in many of its aspects. 

But m spite of the deficiencies from which 
democracy in America still happens to suffer, 
it cannot be gain-said that it is still the hope 
of mankind Pillars of democracy which 
appeared so strong after the great war have 
collapsed one after another m so many 
countries that American democracy in spite of its 
drawbacks and pitfalls may be regarded as an 
example to cheer and inspire It seems we 
have gone back to the days of the late 
eighteenth century, when America was fede- 
rated under a democratic constitution French 
rexolution had not yet burst forth and royal 
tyranny was still regarded as securely 
established in the different parts of Europe. 
The crowned heads only looked askance at the 
the new State acro-s the Atlantic, which dared 
to administer its affairs without the help of a 
hereditary ruler Such a ruler was regarded 
as so very axiomatic that the Polish Govern- 
ment after the inauguration of George 
Washington as President addressed him as 
“ His Elective Majesty ” But although the 
new republic was the subject of scorn to their 
royal and imperial Majesties in Europe, it was 
the centre of hope to many millions of their 
oppressed subjects Today we seem to be again 
in the same position Many of the people m 
the fascist states arc certainly looking very 
wistfully across the Atlantic 

New York Gty. U. S. A. 

9th Much, 1939 



HOW THE UKIVEBS1TY CAN SOLVE THE PROBLEM 

of educated unemployment 

l)y FIIAPHULLA CHANDRA CHOSE 


IUxxstly Some industrial-magnates and busi- 
ness-expert* have readily responded to the 
invitation of the Calcutta University and have 
delivered a series of " Career Lecture* 
intended to tackle the problem of educated 
unemployment. Ilow far those lectures have 
cone to solve that problem at all, or will ever 
co to solve it, is a matter on which opinion* 
will differ. Hut there can be no doubt that 
the educated unemployed, who either listened 
to those lectures, or rend their report* in print 
in the newspapers , found them quite attractive 
nnd impressive, while their worried and anxious 
guardians were much gratified with them and 
the general public felt jubilant over the fac 
that the University was no longer contented 
with. the mere task of examining and passing o 
I nge lot year after year, but was making some 
sincere endeavour to solve the bread-probtem 
of tho«c who got through her portals Hjppj 

clmnra alter the Great War m many European 
„SL, where they adopted one-th.rd roea- 
tinnal instruction with tno-tlnrd academic 
studies in their school curriculum That novel 
Men forthwith cauMH the ^ , 

Croat educationist, Sit Asuto=h Mookerjee ^n 
made a couple of attempts by holding confer- 
rnros of Head blasters nnd persons interested 
ii the education of school-children with a view 
to impress upon them the utility of a vocation 
~ S instruction along with the scl.oo course but 
nothinc came out of those meetings as the 
school Authorities, so very locking in i initiative '■ 

“heme sf very es-eutial iu n system of eduen- 
tion in n notoriously poor coun.ry like that ol 

"“"'Now nil that is by the way. .The Calcutta 
University, while inviting eminent husmc«s 
men to lecture on how to solve the Problem of 
' educated unemployment within her halls, 


(.hould have alto explored the possibilities eke 
has got within her own doors by which she 
can, if the so dt-ircs, polvo that problem her- 
self to n very large extent. 

I shall now put forward one by one the 
few practical schemes which need the most 
serious consideration of the University author- 
ities, because, if given effect to, they arc sure 
to bring about tonic relief in the situation 
without outride help and advice. 

1. The University IHnk 

With her annually expanding income of 
several lacs a jear from the fee-fund, sale of 
publications ftnd the like, she can very well 
start a fully equipped bank of her own with 
n nominal capital to begin with. By engaging 
the services of a few persons well trained in 
modem -banking bu«ine K a, method and practice, 
on the contract-system, to be terminated when 
her own graduates have fully learned to 
manage the concern, she can with their assist- 
ance get at least two dozens of her so far only 
theoretically-equipped M.Coms and B.Cora* 
trained practically in all the different lines of 
modem hanking This batch of graduates will 
undergo the practical training for three years 
only on some reasonable subsistence allowance 
to lie replaced by another such batch who arc 
specializing m banking in their University 
course, but need practical training in banking 
method nnd practice After their training is 
over, some from the first batch are to be 
absorbed into the various departments of the 
proposed bank, whilst the rest will be sent out 
into the world better fitted to hold their own 
than hitherto for lack of a proper sy-tcraatic 
practical training, either in Calcutta, else- 
where in Bengal or in up-country places ns 
thorough practical products from the bank of 
their AI»mi Mater Again, within the bank 
itself at least some dozens more of graduates, 
otherwise qualified, will find useful occupa- 
tions in its various sections, besides provision 
in the subordinate situations for a large num- 
ber of her undergraduates. The proposed 
bank will e erve as the bank for the University 
lieiself as well ns for her numerous^ teachers 
examiners, assistants and subordinates and 
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•will further constitute the clearing-bank as far 
as external bank-transactions of her regular 
constituents will be concerned. The differ- 
ent Calcutta colleges, hostels and licensed 
messes will be naturally attracted to become 
the clientele of the University bank by reason 
of their inter-allied interests. In this way the 
propo-ed bank will not only be a domestic 
institution of the University forming a sort of 
central treasury for the receipts and disburse- 
ments of moneys from and to its several com- 
ponent units, but will also form a real training- 
ground for learning banking method and 
practice for a large number of her students 
incrca-ing in volume of work and sphere of 
usefulness as years roll on The study of 
modern banking, book-keeping, auditing and 
accounts will henceforward receive a novel 
treatment m the course* of University studies 
resulting in unexpected potentialities, so far 
this province, so long backward in such matter, 
is concerned After the lapse of a few years 
the proposed bank will come by a capital from 
the other three allied institutions that are pro- 
posed The University should al*o start in full 
completion of the whole programme The 
proposed bank will become the laboratory, ns 
it were, for giving practical training in banking 
"business in its diverse pha«e« offering employ- 
ment to more and more of the educated un- 
employed ns it prove* it* utility 

2. The University Co-operative Stores 
The University may likewise establish a 
-co-operative store on a very big -rale under 
her aegis by enlisting as its members her 
assistants, teachers. «tudems and domc-tic- 
and open out therein line- of the various nccc— 
saries and articles of lu\une- selling them at 
roa-onable profit, allowing liberal c<»ncc«-ions 
to the members and on all cash sales That 
-urli co-operative -tore- can he run with profn 
and u-efulnc=s i* well-known to tlio-e who have 
had some experience of their working cl-e- 
wliere in up-count rv Again tin, -ueh -tore* 
will command a rcadv ami hn-k cu-tom i* 
amply demonstrated bv the bn-h vending of 
nece-sane- and luxuries done l»\ the numerous 
shop* located in the A-huto-h Iiuildinp* of th** 
Umvir-ity. or situated in their neighbourhood 
rml run by people with little or no training and 
education. A spirit of loyalty to the Alma 
Afa'rr, a deep concern for the welfare of the 
educated unemployed, a genuine ft cling of co- 
operation and a sincere de-ire to accompli-h 
things ought to Ik* enough to nin the variou- 
departments of the co-operative 'tores which 


will on the one hand, provide employment to 
scores of educated unemployed and on the 
other, give them practical instruction in the 
method and practice of running co-operative 
institutions. Such a training and experience i* 
sure to prove an useful asset to the workers in 
after-life even when they have left the Univer- 
sity concern. The University Bank will find 
the co-operative stores an useful and co-opera- 
tive ally and will be the repository of all her 
income 

3. The University Insurance Department 
In these days of insurance business in all 
directions, the University can with reasonable 
prospect of success start an insurance depart- 
ment, of her own, covering risk of life, theft 
fire and success in examinations and guarantee- 
ing fidelity for would-be employees. In that 
event quite a number of her graduates will find 
employment m the various sections of that 
depimmrnt, while receiving practical training 
m the different lines of insurance business 
hitherto denied to them by any of the exist- 
ing companies indigenous or foreign. The 
numerous nssi-tant« teacher-, examiners and 
people having direct or indirect connection with 
the University will have to be enlisted as mem- 
bers of the insurance department on attractive 
term* The premium to be received will feed 
the department ultimately, besides fetching 
a decent income for it= gradual expansion All 
monevs at the credit of this depirtment nre to 
be kept in rhe University Bank 


4 The Universitv Binding & Ptvtiostrv 
Manutvcture Depvrtsiext 
The University can ni-n start a fullv 
equipped up-to-date binding depar incnt along 
with her publications section alrendv in exist- 
ence and thu* create a new line for training as 
well n« for earning a honc-t livelihood for a 
large member of her cduea'ed unemployed 
Pcr'ons who arc well qualified in that line of 
bu*mc-s have to be engaged on the contraet- 
sv*tcm « a trainer®, their service- to be termi- 
nated a- soon n« our men have lieeome fullv 
qualified to replace them Manufacture of 
high da'* «tntioncrv. embo*-mg of letter-! cads 
and card*, die-'inking and printing, colour- 
printing. ropper-en graving general printing 
and the like mav al«o be u-efully introduced as 
adjuncts to the binding-department under 
experts who will act a* trainers in order to 
afford a further avenue of employment to the 
educated unemployed eager to have a training 
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in those lin'-s. The Univmily will after tome well ns to give them practical training in those 
lltue he «Me to get nil her binding, die-funking, lines. 

printing and the like jobs done through that The University need have no scruple or 
department of her own, feeding it by her over, hesitation to engage in business of the sort pro- 
contnbutions and can nl-o undertake bueinr-i po-ed, ns she is already committed to purely 
from fur and near in the very interests of those bu-inets undertakings by the printing and 
"ho will be employed there in its various publication of the courses of studies, text-books 
tedious. All incomes derived from tho e e and lectures and by carrying on a systematic 
sections arc to be credited to the University growing trade in them. In such a matter she 
Rank, thus inflating both the sohunc of its work is required to come to grips with the pressing 
and income, problem of unemployment and give up her 

Whether there exists any statutory bar to attitude of old academical indifference to such 
the University undertaking banking busmen matters ns unbecoming of a University in 
with a portion of her own income is not quite consideration of the special fact that ours is a 
known. Hut in ease there docs cxi't any such disastrously poor country. Merely inaugura- 
hindrnnee, if the University can satisfy the tion of the " Career Lectures ’’ under her 
<3o\ eminent that the running of the bank os auspices will hardly carry matters a veiy great 
an annexe to the University will not only forth- "«>'» unless tangible projects are whole- 
wilh “olvc to some cMtnt the problem of henrtcdly taken up by the University herself 
< ducat cd unemployment but will also consti- for the solution of the much-vexed problem, 
tutc n veritable practical field where The Government, on the other hand, ought not 
blinking, accounting, auditing, book-keeping to hesitate in sanctioning the proposed schemes, 
and buMnc«s correspondence etc., will be learnt na their carrying out will mean effective and 
practically by the ex-graduates and would-be practical, though partial, solution of a great 
graduates under the aegis of their Alma Mater, problem that is baffling solution. The Govcm- 
thc Government can then have no reasonable ment only need watch carefully the stages 
objection to give their sanction to *uch a scheme through which the schemes mature gradually, 
for purely academical interests The opening But in order to keep statutory cheek on the 
of the insurance side likewise will not only new institutions, the Government should depute 
afford an opportunity to the va«t number of its own officers trained and experienced in the 
iier employees to take due advantage proposed lines to supervise those novel octivi- 
of it at their own doors but will also form ties on the part of the University and send 
the principal traming-gTOund for a large number periodical reports of their progress or otherwise, 
of the University students to learn the very \\ hat 13 furthermore essential i» that those who 
many aspects of modern insurance business will be unemployed and mean to find employ- 
W about much ado The establishment of co- mtnl m the new University institution* mu«t 
operative stores cannot be expected to present be imbued with a high sense of duty and fidelity 
any sort of obstacle inasmuch as such stores and the desire to be pre-eminently industrious 
have been opened in numerous place* by and painstaking, so that for their laches the 
Government employees and carried on under infant institutions may not prove unsuccessful 
indirect Government control with practically or die a premature death. 

good results. And where there is already the I have laid down only the outlines of the 
large publication deportment as an adjunct oi 6chcrae, which proposes no 1 , only to open out 
the University run on almost monopolistic line* new avenues of employment on the one hand 
the fourth scheme ought not to daunt anybody, but also on the other provides for training as 
as the scheme intends only an expansion there- well as livelihood The details have to be filled 
of in a few other kindred lines along with it, in by an expert Committee with necessary- 
with a view to giving employment to quite a additions and emendations in order to suit all 
large number of the educated unemployed a* conditions and circumstances. 



A 11INDU-MUSLLM RIOT IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

By ROMESH CHANDRA BANERJEE, m.a. 


In view of the very frequent Hindu-Muslim 
riots occurring, on big as well as small scale, 
in different parts of India non -a-days, the 
following description of a serious communal 
riot of the fifteenth century will be of interest 
to us. 

The description occurs, first of all, in the 
Bengali work, Manasa-Mangal, written by 
Bijoy Gupta, presumably in the fifteenth 
century A D . but certainly not later than the 
eaily part of the sixteenth Bijoy Gupta’s 
account is supported, with slight variations, by 
later writers on the same subject, e.g, Dweeja 
Vansibadan and Vansidas Whatever may be 
the opinion with regard to the historical 
accuracy of the details given, there is no reason 
to doubt the substratum of truth underlying 
them; and they at least point to the terrible 
probabilities of the situation 

To tome now to the subject-matter • 
According to Bijoy Gupta, there was, in the 
South (of Bengal), a village called Hossain- 
hati. Here lived two brothers Hassan and 
Hossam (I omit the unkind epithets bestowed 
on them by the writer). They were Kazis of 
the place. Both of them knew only misdeeds; 
and they had no toleration for the practices of 
the Hindu religion They Had a subordinate 
officer (havUdar) named Dula This man was 
Hossam’s wife’s brother and was very haughty. 
He always used to accompany Hossam in his 
rounds and, out of his fear, all Hindus fled as 
soon ns he was out Whenever a Hindu was 
seen with a tulsi leaf on his head, this' man 
u^ed to seize him and, binding him, hand and 
neck, bring him before the Kazi. There the 
Hindu was assaulted with fists, slaps, aud 
pelted with stones and pushed by the neck. 
Brahmins seen with their holy thread on then 
body were also caught and bound with a cord 
round the neck The sight of a Brahmin gave 
them much fun — his holy thread was tom and 
they spat upon his face (or mouth). Brahmins 
did not build their houses in the locality, out 
of terror of these people Such were the Kazis 
and their havildar. 

Another protege of theirs was a Mulla 
named Takai, well-versed in the Book. One 
morning, as Takai was going to the riverside 
for a “morning-wash,” he was suddenly over- 


taken by storm and rain He cast his eyes in 
all directions for a shelter and saw a thatched 
hut in the jungle at a short distance. He ran 
to it. On entering the cottage, he found it to 
be full of a party of Hindu cowherds who 
were playing on their drums and singuig. 
These Hindus were engaged m a ceremony of 
worship of the Snake-goddess, Manasa A 
number of sacred earthen pots were arrayed 
in rows and there were other articles requisite 
for the religious ceremony At the sight of 
this paraphernalia of Hindu worship, the Mulla 
became excited and proceeded to break the 
pots This created some confusion among the 
cowherds Some were frightened and fled, 
others stood at a distance and from there 
began to throw stones at the intruder; the 
bolder group surrounded the man and began to 
molest him. Ultimately however, all the cow- 
herds combined- and joined in mobbing Takai. 
The smoke of burnt incense was put before his 
no^e He was assaulted with fists and slaps 
His beard and moustache was plucked off; his 
turban and trousers tom to pieces; and various 
other acts of indignities done. He was then 
tied to one of the bamboo posts of the cottage. 
At length, after a forced apology, he was let 
off, on this condition that he would disclose 
nothing to the Kazis. 

As soon as, however, he reached Ins own 
place, he appeared before the Kazi brothers, 
and with cries and lamentations, told them the 
tale of his sufferings “What work do you do 
here 7 ” he said, “ Hinduism has again made 
its appearance. What for do you sit at ease 
with your party here ? I cannot fully describe 
the sufferings I have undergone today On the 
bank of this Bhagirathi river, the Hindus are 
worshipping their ghosts There is an end of 
your work, I understand in my mind ” Then 
he gave an account of his morning adventure. 

The Kazis were in a furious rage on 
hearing the words of the Mulla, They uttered 
terrible threats against, Hindus. ** Such is the 
audacity of the Hindus, the swine ? In my 
own village, they practise Hinduism ? We will 
catch the (Hindu) young men, one by one, 
each and every one of them, and destroy their 
caste by forcing them to eat our stale bread. 
They have insulted my learned Mullah ? ” 
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Orders were passed « summoning “the 
army.” It seems this “ army ” of the retalia- 
tory expedition consisted of every male 
Mahommedan available. For, it is said, that 
not only all MaiiomiUedans of the Kazi's Milage 
but those from the town too joined the expedi- 
tion. The Milage Ho«sain-hati appears to 
have been inhabited by Mahommcdans of the 
weaver class (julah). All these weavers, old 
and young, came out They were all ready for 
the fray, with suitable weapons in their bands, 
which included thick bamboo sticks and even 
bamboo po*ts used for building thatched 
huts 

According to Dweeja Vansibadan, *' at one 
call of the Kazi three lacs of Mahommcdans 
came out ” — a hyperbolical description no 
doubt. 

Howevwv when JJn.**uju> was io the nndst 
of these preparations, his old mother appeared 
before him Bijoy Gupta’s short description 
of this old lady casts a significant side-light on 
the conditions then obtaining m the land He 
says : “ Thi* lady was a Hindu girl, who was 
taken away by force nnd then married ” This 
lady still cherished in her mind some of her 
old Hindu beliefs. Seeing that her son*' war 
against the Hindu worshippers of the godde-s 
Manama was practically an attack upon that 
malevolent goddess herself, she tried to dis- 
suade her sons from the enterpme She -aid 
that the terrible snahe-godde** wruld wreck 
dire vengeance on them, if they offended her 
The old lady’s word* were, of course, of no 
avail. 

Then the Mahommedan punitive force 
marched to the place on the nver-side So» mg 
them from a distance all the cowherds and 
other Hindus fled in terror The Mnhommed- 
ans entered the hut, destroyed the pots and 
other articles of worship, broke the hut itself 
and threw the component parts of it into the 
river. Even the earthen plinth was cut away 
with spado, and the unholy earth thrown into 


the water. This is the first stage of the work 
of punishment. 

The second stage w as the sending of 
hundreds ” of footmen to catch hold of Hindus 
hnd bring them to the Kazi. The cowherds 
\vere caught in large numbers, bound with cords 
hnd brought before the Kazi. 

An after-thought suggested to the Mahora- 
hicdans that the potters, a caste that made 
Earthen pots, were also guilty of helping the 
Oau*e of Hindu religion by supplying the pots- 
for the religious ceremony. Men were sent to 
%eize them and potters too were brought as 
prisoners. 

But who were responsible for the supply 
of betel-leaves (pan), which formed an import- 
ant item among the articles necessary for the 
Worship of the goddess ? The bet cf-grow ing 
(barvr) were then .site eked and members 
Of them were also roped in. 

All these unfortunate Hindus were subject- 
ed to a«saults and other punishments which can 
be easily imagined. Lastly, the cowherds (nnd 
rio doubt, others too) were thrown into the 
Iin«on 

Dwccja Vansibadan gives more detail* of 
the outrages committed by the Mahommedan 
mob According to him, many Hindus were 
clubbed to death; and Brahmins were caught 
and lost caste by the Raima being shouted into 
their ears 

Those Hindu* who had come to see the 
Worship of the goddess were forcibly circum- 
cised Lastly, cows were slaughtered there, nnd, 
after committing other outrage*, the Mabom- 
ntedans departed. 

Those who have noticed the features of 
Ilindti-Mu«)ijn riots from the Khilafnt-cum-non- 
co-oneration days till recent times, from the 
Moplnh affairs in the Malabar down to the 
events in Benares as well as in Fabna (Bengal), 
nui«t have been struck by the kin*hip that 
seem* to evi c t between the modern riot* and 
their forbears of the fifteenth century. 
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coloured Ipvfigy (the skirt-like year of the 
Burme«e), a silk shirt and an expensive felt 
hat, with ft cigar in his mouth, came to my 
cabin on this smalt boat, and reported hira«elf 
a coolie- I was somewhat surprised to note 



A girl of three in a beautiful 
dancing po»e 


the difference between a Burmese and an Indian 
toohe at Rangoon Port How dignified and 
self-respecting he looked. lie earned my 
simple luggage of a !Wt-ca*c and a bedding to 
a rikshaw, which carried me to my relative V 
beautiful wooden Bungalow clo-c to the Cm' 
IlO'pital. I remained at Pyapon for a long 
time, and keenly studied the life anj customs 
of the Burmese 

IV. Freedom of Women 
Nothing struck me more agrecah/y during 
my stay in Burma than the freedom of women, 
combined with a dignity and modesty which 
must be seen to be appreciated Perhaps no- 
where in the whole world w’omen hold a more 
independent position than in this fascinating 
land of Pagodas Commerce and trade in 
Burma are virtually a monopoly of the women. 
Shops, stalls, restaurant", are all entirely run 
by women. It is no discredit to the daughters 
of well-to-do people or married women to set 
up stalls in the market And in fact most of 
the shops and stalls in any market are under 
the charge of the®e gadv dressed women, full 
of fun and laughter. Their shops are neatly 
arranged, and they behave mo*t politely to their 
customers. All transactions are carried on with 


a delightful sen-e of humour and feeling. Not 
only «e]ling but even most of buying in Burma 
i> nNo clone by women, and I behevo, they arc 
}>e->t fitted for both these job". Not only this, 
Burmese women arc not afraid of doing even 
hard work. Readers will perhaps be astonished 
to know that in mo*t of the BurniC'e Railway 
stations I saw only women coolie 0 . Young 
girl-, in their tcen«, with their heads decorated 
with flowers, and the brass-plates tied to their 
ami-, cry out at every station in their sweet 
mii-icnl voice — coolie, coolie. One wonder' 
how tlie=e dainty doll-like girls can carry such 
heavy loads on their shoulders and really do 
the coolie’s job 

Although they arc horn witli a commercial 
outlook Burme-c women have developed a high 
■>( n»e of beauty and love. Visitors to Burma 
cannot fail to he attracted by the brightness 
.md charm of the women Burmese women nri 
verv particular about their dre«", and fond of 
bright colour which is chiefly displayed in 
their lounnm or skirts tied tightly around the 
w«Kt, for the white jacket is strictly adhered to. 
A Burmese woman never covers her head. On 
tlw other hand, she keep® it decorated with 
flowers, and makes it look as attractive as 
po'°ible by coiling round her beautiful hair, 
the hulk of which is often increased by adding 
quantities of false hair. A gay umbrella 
completes the scheme of her dress. 

V. Freedom of Marriage 

Marriage* in Burma arc not arranged by 
elder" Love- marriages are very popular. No 
ceremony of any kind is essential for it. Tbe 
bov and the girl run away from their homes 
and on their return are considered as 
husband and wife. Property owned by a 
woman before marriage remains hers even when 
she becomes « « ife Dacrgbfere and sans inherit 
equally In Burma, it is the girl that .marries 
the hoy, and not the reverse, for after marriage 
t!ie boy goes and lives with the girl or her 
parent". It i" her economic independence that 
has in fact brought her so much social freedom 
and equality. 

VI. “ Pwe ”-s and Festivals 

Dancing is a very highly developed art in 
Burma. In spite of their great enthusiasm for 
trade and commerce the Burmese women take 
a very keen interest in music and dancing. I 
have seen a tiny girl of three dancing "o 
wonderfully. These “ Pwe ”-s or free entertain- 
ments almost enchanted me, and I never 
missed any of them during my long stay at 
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rants or coffee shops at first The Burmese 
are very courteous people. Each member of 
the family tries hia or her be-t to please 
and make comfortable every vi-itor to his co*y 
house, Tiie Burmese have no word of greet- 
ing nor they wi«h time when they meet. A 
smile and a’ little bow that is all what is done. 
Cigarettes or cigars arc the first thing* that are 
offered to a visitor which is invariably fol- 
lowed by tea or coffee. A low round table lying 
in the corner of the front room serve* ns tlic 
family dining table, around which all men and 
women members of the family sit on their knees 
or squat on the neat wooden floor several 
time* a day. Rice, fi-h, meat and vegetable? 
cooked in smelly oil form their staple food, 
besides ten and coffee wliieh arc taken several 
times a day. Although Buddhist by faith tlicy 
take all kinds of meat without any scruples. 
The Chinese arc worse than they. Most of the 
hotels and restaurants in Burma arc run by 
the Chinese, and one cannot pass in front of 
«uch a shop without inhnling some filthy odour. 
Lots of Indians of all castes and creeds who 
have made their permanent home m Burma, 
are married with Burmese women and arc quite 
happy. 


IX. T*m> of People iv Birmv 
T he population of Burma is \ancd in type 
The Burman hinuclf is au offshoot of the 
Mongolian race and retains many of its physi- 
cal characteristics. There arc nl-o the Shans, 
Chins and Kachins, lull races of the North and 
East, the Arakancsc in the Best, and Karens 
in the South-east. Burmans arc Buddhists, 
while people of other types belic\c in spirit or 
arc without any religious faith. Of these the 
Karens arc an ad\anccd people — and most of 
them have now embraced Christianity People 
of Bunna arc not \cry religious, and hence 
they do not quarrel among themselves about 
religious matters. They do not take life very 
seriously, and arc really a happy-go-lucky 
soit of people. The Burmese may be said to 
bo a nation of gamblers. The Government 
of Burma runs several state lotteries every 
year to satisfy their gambling habit. A Bur- 
mese cannot hoard money, nor can let it bo in 
his pocket. If he has Rs. 10 in his pocket, he 
will spend it before lie goes to bed, although 
the very next day he may ha'v e to pawn those 
very things that he purchased a day before. 
This characteristic of the people is very well 
exhibited by the large number of pawn shops 
that are in Burma, and | by the amount of 
heavy licence-fee that they have got to pay to 


the Go\ eminent This is the chief reason why 
pH the coinmcrre and trade is in the hands of 
Burmese women. All the income* and expense* 
of the family are nho controlled by the mistress 
of the family, for she is wi-e enough to think of 
to-morrow. A man who is a town-hip officer 



\n abode ol one of the three queens 
of a King of Burma in the olj 
palaces in Mandslaj 

or Teh-ildnr today may he seen tilling bananas 
a week nfur a- he gambled ,'wiy a part of the 
office money and got Ins di-uii—al from the 
job But he does not repent o\cr it or worry 
any more about it He smile- and is happy 
while selling bananas in the Bazzar. 


X A Self-iiesplcting People 

With such an easy \ lew of life, the Bur- 
mese arc still a self-respecting people. I saw 
an official of high rank walk through the 
streets without being noticed at all It is icry 
much unlike the state of affairs in India, where 
big officials arc looked upon with awe. In 
Burma, the officials, whatever their rank and 
nationality may be, do not regard themselves 
as a sort of super-human beings. They mix. 
with the people quite freely and arc there to 
help the public and not lord it over them. 

Nearly every Burmc-e can read and write 
lus own language, although I had some diffi- 
culty in finding out a Burmese who could speak 
English. He has also a great aptitude for 
western games, playing football, cricket and 
hockey with con-iderable skill, of which 
the first mentioned is the most popular. A 
national game of football called “ Chinlon " — 
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which every visitor should try to w Uriels — h 
playe<l everywhere in Burma, even on the broad 
pavements of Rangoon. It consists of keeping 
a hght plaited cane ball in the air for as Jong 
as possible, without touching it with the hand 
The ball is kicked in the air, with the toe, heel, 
knee, elbow or neck by the players who stand 
round m a circle. Experts can keep it going 
for a very long time and show remarkable skill 
Thus, I spent my long sojourn at Pyapon 
lying on the bank of a river whose current 
changed its direction several times a day, 
sometimes running eastward and sometimes 



ucitunrd IVc drank and bathed w the rain 
water collected in large municipal tanks and 
slept in mosquito- proof rooms I spent mo't 
of my time in so many beautiful Pagodas of 
this town, which contained colossal statues of 
Lord Buddha, some more than 60 feet in height 
I attended the \nrious Pagoda festivals and 
processions, orderly and interesting at the same 
time. 

One November morning, I bade good-bye 
to my host in whose family I had spent so 
many pleasant days at Pyapon and returned 
to Rangoon After staying for sometime 
happily with an Indian family, I also left 
Rangoon for the North — for Manna fay ana" 
Maymyo 

XI In-1c Lvkf 

There arc metre-gauge railways nil over 
Burma, and there is no inter-cla«s compart- 
ment in a train. Ilcncc I travelled third-el as< 
and found it quite comfortable, as people 
travelling in it behaved very well. No one 
entered any compart inent if there was no 
vacant seat there The tiny train, which 
considered the fastest metre- gauge railway in 
the world, running with the speed of 35 miles 
i hour, passing thiougli very important and 


historical towns like Pegu, Toungoo, Tiiazi 
reached Mandalay early in the morning At 
Thnzi station, I was surprised to sec that all 
the coolies are women; at other stations 
there were both male and female coolie 0 . Some 
of thc«c pretty coolies had ]ust got up from a 
short nap on the station platform, and the sleep 
was still in their eyes. From Tiiazi, a branch 
line goes to Knlaw, one of the be-t lull stations 
and health resorts of Burma. Not far from it 
is the In-le Lake, one of the places worth vent- 
ing in Burma. 

It is around this lake that people belong- 
ing to the Intlia tribe five, who have made this 
lake so very famous The Intha fi'hermen row 
with their legs, balancing thcm°clves in their 
boats on one leg, while they manipulate with 
the other. How could this method of rowing, 
which is known nowhere el°e in the world, have 
originated, is something that no one has hitherto 
been able to explain 

XII In Mv.ndvl.vy 

Tiie terminus of the main line from Ran- 
goon, 386 miles by rail from the capital, Man- 
d day lies on the eastern bank of the Irrawaddy 
Although an important city with a population 
of over lakhs and the centre of Upper 
Burma. Mnndalav is, with the exception of 
°ome of the Pagodas and old palaces, compara- 
tively modern with fine budding', broad roads 
and tram and bus service. A view of di-tant 
mountains adds a charm to this famous city. 
Mandalay is an excellent centre for short trip* 
to places of interest in the district. 

XIII. City of Paeon 

About a mile and a half from the centre or 
the city is the famous “City of Pagodas" — the 
“ Knfhodaw. ” King Thibaw’s fattier js said 
to have cau'cd the Buddhist scriptures to be 
engraved on 729 large stone-slab; and over each 
a small white Pagoda is erected, with a Inrge 
Pagoda in the centre. The 73(1 Pagodas cover 
a square with sides each half a mile in length 

There are innumerable important shrines 
and Pagodas m and around Mandalay which 
will repay a detailed visit, but no visitor should 
miss n walk up Mandalay Hill lying just out- 
side the city, from the top of which n wonder- 
ful view of the surrounding country may be 
obtained from its height of nearly i,000 feet. 

A launch trip should a!«o lie* made to the 
Mingun Pagoda lying on the opposite bank of 
the Irrawaddy. This reiwtcd to be the 
larged building of solid tmmnry in the world. 

The unfinished colossal mass of masonry 
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remains covers an area of 450 square feet and Pagodas arc “ Phoongi Chaung ” or Monasteries 
,s ,. 1 9°. fcct Ing^-^nlv onc-t!)ini of the height m which every Burmese youth spends a part 
winch it was originally intended to attain. It of his youth, and live- the life of renunciation 
WA3 to be the largest Buddhist Pagoda in the and religious discipline He lives on charitable 
world and was started by King 

r~ 




Bodawpaya in 1795. Close to 
the _ pagoda is the fnmou- 
“Alingun Bell,” said to be one 
of the largest bolls of the world 
The bell is 121 feet high, with 
a diameter of 10 feet and 3 
mein- at the lip and a weight 
of S7 ton®. 

The erstwhile 
now know 
which 
modern 
within 
each - 
mile 1 
places 

Much .. 

the Port is occupied by a tine 
park, blit it also contain- »rm\ 
beautiful buildings In the 
cintie of this walled Foil i* tin 
palace of Mmdon and Thcbaw the lust two 
Burmese Kings. Around t lit palace la\i-lil> 
decorated with lacquered work and friscue 
.stand many smaller buildings with pinnacled 
ioof-, giltwork, mirror- and laiungs How 
wonderful the various buildings must have 
appeared in the .height of their splendour ! No 
words can convey a proper idea of the spired, 
turret id, fit-coed' and carved buildings of deli- 
cate design. 

Mandalay is also famous firstly, for its 
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funds and -pends mo-t of his time in leading 
leligiuu-* books These Phoongi- hup thin* 
heads -havm, do not wear shoe-, and put on 
only .-alTron-coloured ilotlic-. Some of tin -v 
go about every morning with their woodm 
black bowl- and re-mindmg gongs, collecting 
food from hou-c to liou-c for themselves and 
for otheis at the Monastery . I visited many 
of these monastic schools at Pyapon and at 
Alandalav and had sometimes long tnlks with 
lor- itlv ,s *’ w “•*»**'“» ’ * u ' educated life-long Phoongis, who command 

mcauy manufactured silver, bronze and brass great re-pcct and veneration from people I 
works and wood and ivory carvings, and have seen a very respectable woman on a Rail- 
icoDdly, for the large number of “ Phoongis way platform putting off her velvet sandal- 
or persons belonging to the priestly class that and touching her head on the ground * in’ 
m ° JO this city. It is the chief centre of reverence before a head Phoongi As a rule 
religion and more than twenty Burmese have the custom of buryin* their 
in this city. These dead, but a monk’s body is cremated with 


Buddhist 
thousand Phoongis liv 


highly respected priests are alleged to be the 
root cause of the recent anti-Indian riots all 
over Burma, particularly at Mandalay and 
Rangoon 


pomp Usually all dead bodies are kept for 
about a week, and people celebrate the death 
with E ongs and music, and by entertaining 
people with food J\o one is supposed to e\> 
press any gnef, as death is not considered a 
sad thing in Burma, for the soul thereby gets 
- -- -» -- --- - - - # ack its free state. A monk’s body' is preserved 

Uurma, ha®, at least half-a-dozen, if not more in honey for more than a year On an ausoi- 
of Pagodas in it Inside these big Pagodas are cious day his bodv is taken out placed in «n 
huge statues of Buddha. Sitting before the artificial Pagoda made of paper’ and, bamboo 
statues on the marble floor w ith folded hands and carried in procession by the' monks On 
and in a devotional posture, every day the reaching the cremation ground, this artificial 
Burmese pray for an hour or so. Close to these Pagoda is drenched in petrol and the coffin set 


XIV. Moves and Monastic Institutions 
Evcry r town, even the smallest village in 
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in Annie* Pnmet imes n huge sum of money 
is spent on tlie funernl remnony of n famous 
Phwmgi 

XV. Ik' Maim vo 

After about n week’s stay at Mandalay, I 
left for Mayniyo, the premier hill station in 
Burma, the summer residence of the Govern- 



ment and the headquarters of the General OlTieer 
Commanding of Burma Maymyo is situated 
in the Shan plateau, 3,400 feet above sea 
level, is 42 miles by rail from Mandalay, 
and IS one of the prettiest lull stations I haic 
ever seen The train climbs on this plateau 
by a zig-zag course Tins part of the railway 
journey affords some interesting sights of 
Burma. I stajed at Maymyo with a young 
Engl i'h Army officer fnend of mine, in a 
beautiful bungalow on the top of n hill From 
tin's hill I could obtain a new of the beautiful 
Government hou«c, club, polo ground, race course 
and many other fnmous places Maymyo is 
important for being a trade registering station. 
Here it was pretty cold and I wore my winter 
clothes all the time. We had many joy 
times in and around the town and one day 
wc went to sec the world famous Gokfeik Rail- 
way Bridge It is about 45 miles from Maymyo 
nnd i' on the Lashio line There is nl'O n motor 
road leading down into the deep valley ami 


A bridge over the Nam Pan IIsc stream. 
From this motor bridge, the Jofty Railway bridge 
1: s about a furlong away and presents ft wonder- 
ful sight. The train pn^-es from one rock to 
n nother, over this bridge. The viaduct is of steel 
n nd was erected by an American firm in 1900, 
faking over three years to complete. It is 2,200 
,fict long, and is about 550 feet high from the 
Airfare of the stream. Pathways have been cut 
through the jungle down to the stream so that 
'1-itors can ea«dy go to the foot of the gorge. 
The scenery is beautiful and wild. 

After spending n pleasant week at Maymyo, 

I returned to Rangoon It was the end of 
•January nnd it was still not very cold there. 

I stayed with the same Indian family I had 
Put up with on former occasions. Muling Tin Pc, 
ft clerk in the Secretariat, who lived in the right 
Wmg flat, )u«t opposite to n«, with his wife and 
t*vo young daughters, became nlrno«t ft friend 
ftt mine within a few days of my stay at 
Rangoon. He hail taken four days’ leave for 
making a pilgrimage to Kyaiktiyo Pagoda, 
(Pronounced ns Chaithio Pagoda), one of the 
m«;t celebrated Pagodas in Burma. lie jnuted 
me to accompany him to this holy place, and 
I gladly accepted his invitation. 

XVT If anoint, Paoodv at Kyaikto 
Wc left Rangoon m the afternoon, and after 
ft'jout four hours journey in the tram reached 
Kyaikto (Chaitlio) a township (Tclisil) of 
Thnfon District. In I ho way, wc purchased 
several small pretty baskets containing many 
kinds of fruits vety cheap, and drank tea 
a'mo't at c\cry second station, I had no alter- 
native but to yield to the wishes of my Burmese 
hc,st. Wc didn't .eat any sweets, for the 
B.unne«e neither like, nor make nor sell sweets 
B'e ate delicious fruits only and drank several 
nips of tea while my host smoked long cigars 
W c spent the mglit nt Kyaikto nnd ne^t morn- 
,n c left very early in the morning by a bus, 
"melt carried more ladies than men, nnd reach- 
ed nt the foot of the hill in about half-an- 
hfjur’s time. From here we started on a seven 
miles’ journey to reach the top of n hill about 
f°ur thousand feet above sen level. On reach- 
ing the top we saw several shops and bouses 
i°r the pilgrims to spend the night there A 
very beautiful building near the Pagoda con- 
mined several statues of Buddha and of the 
head Phoongis. 

r The “ Hanging Pagoda " it«elf Is about 
Id feet high, ana is built on a huge rounded 
hcmlder which is perched on the very edge of « 
cliff rising up sheer from the deep valley. below. 
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This big stone, on which this golden Pagoda 
Tests, was easily made to swing about by a easy 
tpush by my friend and myself. It was really 



The Sh»e Dagon Pagoda, Rangoon 

-very amazing that this huge stone, which 
•could be shaken by one or two men could have 
Jain right on the edge of the rock, nnd not fall 
from there, whatever be the intensity of the 
shake. Wc also saw here a big piece of wood, 
which had turned into metal now, and resounded 
with metallic ring as we struck it with a 
S’iMHTiW'1 . \V% TOt toVi thsL a. thaw O.\to?.d 


pass through the bottom of this hanging rock 
even now, although, there was a time when the 
world was not so sinful ns now, a thick rope 
could be passed under it, for then this rock 
stood in the air The story about it is that 
Lord Buddha, before His death gave two hair 
of His head to the son of a Rajah of Thaton, 
as he was IIis favourite disciple. The Prince 
tried to hide them under this rock, which 
refused to put its weight on those divine hair 
nnd remained hanging in the air. But in those 
days when people have grown sinful and the 
precious possession is in danger of being 
stolen this big stone has come down and hidden 
those hair. How far it is true I leave it to my 
readers to judge for themselves, but I was 
certainly amazed to see this huge rock swinging 
at a small push We were told that only 
recently gold worth thousands of rupees was 
scratched away by robbers from the surface of 
this stone Almost all the pilgrims who come 
here place a few rupees worth of gold-leaves 
on this stone as their offerings 

We returned from this hill-top the same 
afternoon, and met on the way several pious, 
fat and tender ladies, going up, pantiDg and 
resting very often They greeted us with their 
sweet smile, and envied us for being so 
lucky as to return the same day We spent 
another night at Kyaikto and returned to Ran- 
goon next morning, and thanked Mating Tin Pe 
for such a nice trip 


XVII Rcrun.v Home 
I bade farewell to this land and boarded 
S.S Karapara for my return journey to India. 
I looked at the fading sight of the great city of 
Rangoon The golden tower of the Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda still reflected the last rays of the sun 
whvdx rora.ava.od *na>\bta for w Wag time. 


KISAN SABHA, THE COMMON PLATFORM FOR 
GANDIIITES AND SOCIALISTS 

By Prof. N. G. RANGA, m.l a. (Central) 

General Secretary, AH India Kisan Sabha 


We all know that our KUans arc utterly poor 
and helpless, their houses are little better than 
hovels, their clothing is inadequate ana of poor 
quality, then: food lacks variety in addition to 
being of very poor quality and their social envi- 
ronment is extremely depressing. Who can say 
that our villages are really inhabitable, that the 
water our villagers get to drink is either good 
or wholesome, not to speak of being sufficient, 
and that the social life prevailing is either 
stimulating or inspiring ? Is there then any 
wonder if the migration of rural folk to towns 
goes on unimpeded and our villages are 
denuded of almost every educated young man r 
Indeed, it is one of the ironies of our economic 
fate that the least educated man earns much 
more by becoming a teacher or a postal peon 
S a daff«d«r m a Taluk office than the most 
skilled Kisan, while all the time the former is 
having an easy time of life in his occupation 
when contrasted with the arduous and nerve- 
racking toils of the latter without any 
tion of hours of labour or any regular holidays 
or even an assurance of a stable income, even 

lf lt Both ^Socialists and Gandhites wish to end 
this miserable state of things They ^ccrely 
desire that our Kisans ought to rise to their 
fullest stature and win an adequate place in 
our political system and enjoy a decent self- 
respecting and progressive state of social exis- 
tence. 

Differences 

But they seem to differ from each other in 
the approach they make to the Kisans Problems 
The Socialists wish to help Kisans fi **V*2 ”, 
moving all those institutions and ngendes wluch 

£d?y drum d 

Thcv argue that as long as the rents and land 

mviu” demands, the mtcrcct clmrscs 
marketing cots remain .o h.fli, it is ™»» 
consolation to our Kisans to be able to can, a 
little more, lor out of crerv rupee they earn lr; 
their hard labour, the major portion pres to 
feed the vnr.ou. cla.=es ol para-de.. Henee 
‘ rbeir primary concern rrith the fipht for the 


elimination of these parasites. There is cer- 
tainly reason on their side; because every year, 
the State collects more than 25 crores of land' 
revenue, the landlords SO crores, the money- 
lenders nearly a hundred crores, whereas the 
merchants ana traders absorb easily 150 crores- 
Thus if this drain is stopped, our Kisans will 
straight away be in possession of at least. 
Rs. 350 crores per annum orRs 10 per annum 
per head as contrasted with their per capita 
income of Rs. 25 per annum. Hence their pre- 
occupation with the agitation to abolish the 
Zamindan and Sahukari systems, the middle- 
men and tax gatherers. 

On the other hand, the Gandhites, impelled 
ns thev are bv equally noble love for the wel- 
fare of our Kisans, think that it may take a 
long time to achieve the abolition of all these . 
various exploiting agencies and that in the mean- 
while, we cannot and shall not be indifferent to 
the possibilities of augmenting the slender re- 
sources of Kisans and otherwise minimising their 
dav-to-day sufferings. Mahatma Gandhi him- 
self contemplates the possibility of someday • 
eliminating the Zamirtdari system itself. But 
he is not prepared to demand its immediate 
abolition lest it should jeopardise our present- 
political fight. Therefore, they bu\v them'Ches 
with attempts to increase the avenues open to • 
Ki c an<= to earn a few more rupees. 

Naturally the next point to be made clear 
is whether there is any real difference of views 
between these two schools of thought and two* 
croups of workers Yes, there is The Socialists 
think that the interests of landlords and Kisans 
arc irreconcilable and Kisans can be saved 
only if the Zamindari system is abolished. 
Similarly, they stand for the nationalisation of 
money-lending business and co-operatmtion nnd 
nationalisation of agricultural marketing. But 
the Gandhites believe in class collaboration and 
so hope that some day the landlords will of 
their own accord, but of course in response to 
the exigencies of times, be willing to give up- 
their worldly hold over Ki«nns and thus elimin* 
ate them«elvc« as a rift”. Hence their opposi- 
tion to the Socialist «locnn for the abolition" 
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■of the Zamindnri and other parasitical sys- 
tems. 

But both these group* of w orkers are united 
in their anxiety to strive their best to ameliorate 
the existing conditions of Ivisan* to the extent 
possible under the present circumstances and 
thus if need be, to lessen the control of land- 
lords, money-lenders, etc., over our Kisans’ eco- 
nomic life. 

Unfortunately, even in this attempt, they 
happen to pursue two different and almost anta- 
gonistic methods. The Gnndhites attempt, as 
in Bihar, to bring about an agreement between 
tenants and landlords in order to pass any 
Tenancy Legislation even though they have had 
■ to fight in the general election the very same 
Zamindara on a defiftite economic programme 
•enbracing tenancy reform. But Socialists think 
this procedure to be wrong and even unfair. 
They feel that even at the time of formulating 
the Congress election programme and later on, 
when the Bihar Tenancy Bill was being drafted, 
the Congress had taken note of the claims of 
-Zamindars under the existing circumstances and 
therefore, to try to come to an agreement thcrc- 
-aftcr would only mean and had ndually meant 
making further concessions to Zarmndars at 
the expense of Kisans, for the questionable 
advantage of buying peace with them 

Moreover, there is one other but equally 
important difference. The very circumstances 
■which necessitate certain reforms, oblige land- 
lords to agree to them and make it possible for 
■Congress Ministry to effect them, are themselves 
shaped into a political force and an economic 
portent by a conscious agitation of Kisans who 
.are actuated by their desire to abolish the 
Zamindan system and ably assisted by the 
poignant economic and social sufferings of the 
Kisan masses. Therefore, Socialists maintain 
that unless they turn their backs on the class 
■collaboration theory, they cannot bring about 
the “circumstances” which arc taken to be 
our sanctions to oblige both the Government and 
Zarmndars to yield to our immediate demands. 

No Revson foh their Murat, 
Non-co-orER-vriox 

These differences, fundamental though they 
•are, are not such as to force these two great 
groups of Ivisan friends to non-co-operatc with 
-each other Given their anxiety to serve our 
Kisans and their readiness to sacrifice their all 
for the service of these dumb millions, they 
must be willing to co-operate with each other 
■on the expansive arena of rural reconstruction 
=and Ivisan regeneration. 


Lot us explore these possibilities for their 
mutual co-opcra ti on. They both can work to- 
gether in framing schedules of the minimum 
and immediate demands of our Kisans, based 
upon carefully conducted economic surveys of 
our rural conditions and Kisan life. In conduct- 
ing lusan marches, celebrating Iusan Days and 
approaching the local authorities in OTder to 
represent to the public at large and the officials 
concerned the troubles and needs of our Kisans; 
in fighting corruption in the services and the 
collection of illegal exactions, they can work 
together In spreading among Ivisans nation- 
alist and Kisan literature and in awakening in 
them an interest in education, clean and beauti- 
ful life, there is much scope for co-operation. 
The improvement of public health and sanita- 
tion of our villages, the beautification of our 
villages and modernisation of our homes need 
their joint efforts. To fight cholera and other 
epidemics and to minister to the needs for medi- 
cal assistance of our Kisans as well ns their 
cattle every one’s help is needed. One can 
multiply many such needs of our Kisans to 
satisfy which even.’ well-wisher of our rural 
folk can put his shoulder to the task without 
sampling about his differences with other work- 
ers over other matters. 

A Common* Platform 

But what is the platform and the means 
through wnich both these two groups can co- 
operate with each other for the benefit of their 
common friend, the Kisan ? I cay, it is the 
Ivisan Sabha. Immediately, a Gandhite may 
jump up and say, it is so much under the influ- 
ence of Socialists My answer to him is that 
it shall not be made a stumbling block to his 
offer of co-operation. Just as Socialists have 
loyally worked in the Congress under the orders 
of Gandhitcs who have been so preponderatingly 
in power in the- Congress, so also Gandhitcs 
ought to be willing to utilise the Kisan Sabha 
platform in order so serve the Kisan, the com- 
mon object of service. Moreover, my appeal 
for making the Kisan Sabha, the common plat- 
form for both the groups to render their service 
to our Kisans is also based upon the fact that 
it does actually attempt to implement the 
practical programmes of these two groups. 

Just because the movement for the aboli- • 
tion of the Zamindari and Sahukari systems is 
of such paramount importance, and has such 
a wider appeal to the public that the other 
activities of our Ivisan Sabhas have not attracted 
as much attention of the public as they de- 
served. 
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Constructive Work of Kmv Sunns 

Like the Gandhites, our Khan Sabha* have 
also recognised the advantages of attempting to 
put a few more pies into the pockets of our 
Kisans without any more delay by every possi- 
ble legitimate means that offers iti-clf. That is 
why our Khan Sabhns are everywhere found 
enthusiastically supporting all handicrafts, 
which promi-e some more income to our under- 
employed Kisans. It is Kisan Sabliaites who 
arc today co-opcrating with the A.-I. S. A. 
people in the Ili«snr, Talchcr nnd Rayala«eema 
Relief Camps. The Andhra Kisan Snhlm has 
taken the initiative in awakening the handloera 
weavers to organise themselves into their cla'ss 
organisations nnd so have the Kerala Kisan 
Sabhaitcs The hand-pounding of rice nnd the 
hawking of the products of village industries 
have found enthusiasts among our Kisan 
Sabhaitcs. 

What is even more surprising is that they 
find time, in the midst of their breath-taking 
propaganda against the systems of landlordism 
and money-lending, to persuade our peasants to 
grow more and more vegetables, to utilise all 
their refuse water to grow- some plants and 
creepers in their yards or by their hou«e«, to 
keep their houses and clothes clean and to sim- 
plify and beautify their ullages and homes in 
a Gandhian manner 

Some Andhra Kisan Sabhaitcs have actual- 
ly organised the Andhra Ayurvedic Veterinary 
College nnd trained nearly a couple of hundred 
Kisan youths in this medicine thus doing 
poincering work for the whole of India Today, 
there are 50 Veterinary Dispensaries all over 
Andhra, each one attending to the medical needs 
of the Kisans’ cattle of the neighbouring ten or 
twenty villages Surely, this is an achievement 
which can gladden the neart of the greatest 
Gandhite. 

The Village Panchayat Movement also owes 
much of its progress in Southern India to our 
Kisan Sabhaites. It is no exaggeration to say 
that wherever a Kisan Sabha is organised there 
springs up in its wake, a local reading room 
or library, a night school for adults or a village 
public hall. The Village Panchayat and the 
library are usually followed by the establish- 
ment of roads and the provision of literature 
for our Kisans. 

These are activities which are so familiar 
to Gandhites because they have been engrossed 
in them during the last twenty years and with 
such excellent results. Jt may be our Ki«an 
gabhas arc not able to devote as much time to 


them as they ought to nnd ns many of our Kisan 
Sabhaitcs ns needed are not able' to devote nil 
their resources to them But tins account shows 
that our Kisan Sabha is alive to their importance 
and is anxious to devote as much of its attention, 
and resources as it can, con-jderiiig its poverty 
in nun nnu money. 

Therefore, it has a legitimate claim on the 
services and resources of all Gandhites. 

Khan Sabhaites apfrfciate Gandhian 
Services 

Let no Gandhite be under the mistaken, 
notion that Kisan Sabhaitcs, being mostly 
Socialistic in their outlook, arc inclined to look, 
down upon the 8cti\’itics of his group, for, I* 
am glad to say, that our Kisan Sabhaitcs are 
realising more and more the extraordinary 
significance and the all embracing nature of 
the services rendered by Gandhites to our rural 
folk on the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi. 
They arc surprised sometimes, to find signs of 
tht slow but sure influence of Gandhian work 
in many aspects of our Kisan life. Starting; 
from his income, wc have the charkha and the 
A -I V I A. to minimise the undcr-employment 
of our Kisans and to increa«e his earnings^ 
Such earnings may not be much but in the- 
abscncc of any other source of additional in- 
come, they mean a lot. The Village Panchayat,. 
and co-operatne moAements have won the sup- 
port of Gandhites Experiments arc being made- 
with the diet of the ma« e c3 nnd the hand-pound- 
ed rice has already emerged as a full-fledged 
dietary’ improvement and Gandhiji is giving; 
many points to Government experts on dietitics. 
Village sanitation is provided with the trench- 
latrines, which arc cheap to make and profit- 
able sources of manure and commodious con- 
veniences. The Mud and Naturopathy, Ayur- 
vedic and Unani treatment, popularised at such 
great pains by Gandhtji arc today lessening 
the dependence of our villagers on costly west- 
ern medical treatment. The Ideal Horae Exhi- 
bitions and the production of simple but decora- 
tive furniture and the designing of artistic but 
cheap patterns of clothes, all carried on under 
the influence of Mahatmaji are all showing the- 
way as to how to make a poor Kisan’s house- 
and apparel both beautiful and cheap, enjoy- 
able and attainable. 

Gandhi ji has realised that our agriculture: 
is most inefficient and our Kisans very defective 
in their methods nnd highly incompetent to face 
the competition of the world market There- 
fore, the Wardha scheme of education is devised 
to attain two ends at the same time; to tram 
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our Ivisan youth in the arts of handicrafts and 
science of agriculture and also to provide free, 
advanced and modern education for all the 
masses. 

Our Socialists may like our Kisans not to 
be lost in their attempts to gam a few more 
coins or to learn their craft a little better, to 
so great an extent as to become indifferent to 
the needs of organising themselv es to fight their 
class enemies. But they are second to none in 
realising the real revolutionary as well as con- 
structive significance of these and many such 
other constructive moves initiated by Mahatma- 
ji and implemented so enthusiastically by his 
disciples. 

Therefore, I feel that there is at present a 


proper atmosphere in which both Gandhites and 
Socialists can genuinely co-operate with each 
other on the Kisan Sabha platform in order to 
save our Kisans from their economic and social 
degradation and help them to gain their proper 
place m the future gov ernance of India. 

They need not give up their respective 
fundamental positions m regard to their atti- 
tude towards the class war but subject to that 
difference they can certainly work hand m hand 
in our Kisan Sabhas for redressing the day-to- 
day grievances and disabilities of Kisans, in 
achieving their immediate demands vis-a-vis 
the vested interests as well as Government and 
in obtaining as much additional economic pro- 
tection as possible 


THE THREE TYPES OF CIVILISATION IN THE RAMAYANA 

By RAJANIKANTA GUHA, m a 


Introduction 
Indian Cosmocony 

For a view of the three types of civilisation in 
the Ramayana, it is necessary to keep in mind 
the ultimate unity of origin of the hero, his 
allies, and his enemies A brief sketch of 
Indian Cosmogony is essential to a firm grasp 
of this unity. 

In Indian Cosmogony, there is an uncon- 
scious anticipation of the modem theory of 
evolution. With variations as to details in the 
accounts found in the Mahabharata and else- 
where, it emphasises the fundamental fact that 
all living things, including the vegetable king- 
dom, have one common ancestor. In the 106th 
Chapter oi the Siiantrpsrva, the poet, inspired 
undoubtedly by the 129th sukta of the tenth 
Maxidata of the Rigveda, sings that in the 
beginning the all consisted of one undivided 
ocean of water, without motion; the earth had 
not yet been differentiated from the firmament. 
It n as solemn to look at, covered with dark- 
ness, void of sound, beyond touch, and without 
measure. Then Lord Brahma, the grandfather 
of all, came into being, and created air. fire, 
the sun, the sky, the stars, the planets, the 
year, the month®, the seasons, etc. Next He 
generated his fons Marichi, Atri, Pulastya, 
Kratu, Ya«isth», Anglia and Lord Rudra AU 
living things, — the devns, the father® (manes), 
the Gandharvas, the Rakshasas, the monkeys, 


the beasts, the serpents, the birdo, the fishes, 
the vegetables — in one word, whatever animals 
are bom from the womb, of the egg, or of hot 
moisture, are descended from the sons of 
Brahma and their wives, the daughters of 
Daksha, sixty in number, who, according to- 
another version, was born of Brahma’s thumb. 
(Chap 207, V. 19) 

A further description of the origin of 
living beings is found in the sixty-fifth chapter 
of the Adiparva It is stated there that the 
great sage Brahma mentally begot six sons — 
Marichi, Atri. Angira, Pulastva, Pulaha, and 
Kratu Kashynpa was the son of Marichi; he 
is the progenitor of all being*. He married the 
thirteen daughter® of Daksha— -Advti, DU\, 
Danu, KalS, Danajms, Sinhika, Ivrodha, 
Prodha, Vishwa, Vinata, Kapila, Muni and 
Kadru. 

1. Of Aditi were bom the principal devos 
(gods, mostly Vedic). Their names arc Dliafa, 
Mi ra, Aryama. Shakra, Yanina, Angsliu. 
Bhaga, Ynaswan, Pusha, Savita Twashta, and 
the best and youngest, Vidinu 

2 Diti had only one son — Hiranya 
Kashipu. The Daityas are his defendants. 

3 Danu gave birth to forty sons — they 
are known as Danava® 

4. The sons of Kala arc called Kaleya; 
among them may be mentioned Krodha and 
Krodhsnta. 
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5. Dnnayus was the mother of the 
Aaura*— Vikslmrn, Vain, Vim anil Vritra. 

, 0. Smhiku bore four s-nns, of whom the 

mo-t famous was Itiihu. 

7. Krodhn had numberless children and 
grandchildren. They were all extremely cruel 
and known as Krodh'ibnriia. 

8. l'rodha had fix daughters, one of them 
being named Manu, and the gods os sons. 
From her nUo came the Gandhnrvas and the 
Ap«arns, such ns TilottnmS, Rambha, Mono- 
nmia, etc. 

9 Vina 1 3 was the ancestress of the birds. 
Tnrkshyn, Arista nemi, Garuda, Aruna, Aruni 
and Vnruni were her children 

10. Ivadru was the generatrix of the 
nrponts : Shcriia, Annnta, Va«uki, Takriiaka 
and Kurina (tortoi*e) and Kulika came of 
lur. 

11 Mum ga\e birth to fourteen Devns 
and Gondharvas, die al«o had two other sons, 
named Knlu and Narada. 

12 It i« said that ambro«ia, Brahmans, 
the cow, Gondharvas and ApsarSs were bon. 
-of KnpilS 

No children arc allotted to Visa a in this 
narrative This «rhcme js tacitly accepted m 
the RSmSyana. 

CnAi-mt I 

Tnc Dramatis Personae 
The dramatis personae of the Ramayana, arc 
men, Vanaras and llaUhasas The protago- 
nist is Rama, the eldest son of Dasharatha, 
king of Ayodhya, backed by his younger 
brother Lakshmnna, the devoted companion 
of his exile The antagonist is Havana, 
so\ ereign of the Rakshasas, with his seat in 
the city of Lanka, m the island of the same 
name. And the dcuteracomsts are Sugriva, 
chief of Kisbkindba, the country of the 
JlfiruwW} JAwiitiinri J-Vie jnonfc .intelligent valo- 
rous and loyal follower of Rama in the auxi- 
liary Vfinara army, Angada, the crown prince 
and others We are thus naturally introduc- 
ed to three types of civilization represented 
by these three classes of combatants Has the 
poet of the Ramayana succeeded in portraying 
three distinct stages in the advancement of 
civilization? Or, to put it differently, do we 
find in the poem pretty nearly the same social 
structure and level of culture m spite of Ins 
exhibiting Rama’s forces a« consisting of 
monkeys and jus enemies as monsters 7 The 
tc«ts of civilisation ore many and various; it 
is difficult to find unanimity about them Still 
-v the problem has to be faced, and an intelligible 


answer to our query may he discovered in the 
light of (1) the characteristics of the three 
communities; (2) their material prosperity; 
(3) their polity and (4) social and religious 
customs. For this purpose we ehall rapidly 
pa«9 in review (1} Aryan Society (as revealed 
in the description of Ayodhya; (2) The 
Riksha-tts and the Vanarns; (3) the cities oi 
Ayodhya, Kishkindha and Lanka; (4) the 
installation of Rama, Sugriva and BibhUhana; 
and (5) the funeral rites of Dasharatha, Vnli 
and Havana. The form of government of the 
three state*, and some of their social customs 
will he briefly touched upon at the end of this 
review 

Men, Monkeys and Monsters 
This is the popular conception of the actors ' 
depicted in the Ramayana. But to the poet 
the differences among them were not as wide 
and great as to the scientifically-minded modem 
reader From the viewpoint of the ancient 
bard, there ran a thread of uniy of origins 
throughout the universe of living and non- 
living things 

I 

Rama 

In the genealogy of the kings of Ayodhya, 
it i« stated that Manu, son of Vivasvan, son 
of Kfi«hyapa, son of Marichi, son of Brahma, 
was the first king among men (vide Shantiparva, 
Chap C7) His son Ikshawaku was the first 
king of Ayodhya Rama belonged to the solar 
race and was thirty-third in descent from 
Ikshawaku (Adikanda, Canto 70). He and his 
brothers arc exalted as the incarnation of 
Vishnu, the most important member of the 
Indian Tnnitv 

II 

The Vanaras 

There is a real difficulty with the Vanaras. 

This was keenly felt by Michael Madhusudan 
Dutt, the famous epic poet of modem Bengal, 
w hile he was engaged in composing his magnum 
opus, the Meghnadbadha Kdvya. The difficulty 
an^e* out of the fact that the poet of the 
Ramayana could not maintain consi«tency in 
his depiction of the race he calls Vanaras or 
monkeys At times he represents them as real 
monkeys, and tries to keep up the verisimili- 
tude by' various devices. The very' first time 
Sugriva is mentioned, he is described as 
“a Vanara Prince or most excellent of Vanaras most 
mighty, sp nted. incomparably bright, true to his word, 
meek, patien’, intelligent, great, able, (juick witted, shin- 
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ing and po'=e«ed of unsurpassed strength and prowess" 
OIL 72 13, 14). 

This does not sound very much monkev- 
like. But the monkey-character is brought 
into view when Sugriva is painted as stricken 
with terror at the sight of Rama and Lakshmana. 
In depicting the scene the poet uses, besides 
the word Vanara, a number of its synonyms, 
such as plavaga, plavangama, han, shakha- 
mriga and Kepi, Hanuman, while trying to 
hearten him emphasises his monkeyhood, say- 
ing. 

“ 0 thou monkey {plavangama ) , how manifest is thy 
monkeyhood, inasmuch as thou, on account of the incon 
stancy of thy mind canst not steady thyself in any one 
thought” (IV. 2, 17). 

Thereafter being reassured by the offer of 
fcKnrfship from Ritas — hath tenTg- homeiess 
wanderers — Sugriva met him ‘ in a form most 
handsome to look at ’ and Rama held his right 
hand In his own right hand. Then Hanuman 
lighted the sacred fire; Rama and Sugriva 
went round it, and so was consecrated the 
offensive and defensive alliance between the two 
in the right Aryan fashion; for real monkeys 
are ignorant of the use of fire, and can have no 
idea of its ceremonial significance. As a 
counterblast to this approach to humanism, 
immediately after Sugriva breaks off a many- 
leaved and many-flowered branch of a tree, 
spreads it out, and seats himself thereon with 
Rama; and Hanuman in a similar kindly spirit, 
offers Lakshmana the branch of a sandal tree 
in blossoms (IV. 5, 8, 12, 15, 18, 19) 

The poet attributes two characteristics to 
the Vanaras, which point to their being 
genuine monkeys: they fight with trees and 
rocks; and they have tails. The tail is not 
much m etidence in Vali, Sugriva, Angada and 
others, but in the case of Hanuman it plays a 
most important part m his heroic feat of burn- 
ing down Lanka. 

This wavering of the poet between the 
two views of the Vanaras as monkeys and as 
human beings lands him at times in flat con- 
tradiction. It becomes glaring in the dialogue 
between Vali and Rama. When Vali, king of 
Kislikindha, and his younger brother Sugriva 
were engaged in a life and death fight, Rama 
according to the pact mentioned above, finding 
that Sugriva was gradually losing ground, 
wounded Vali mortally with an arrow from his 
hiding place. The dying Vali charged Rama 
roundly with treachery and violation of a well- 
known rule of warfare; and while pointing out 
the needlessness of this unrighteous act, said 
that as he was a five-clawed monkey, his flesh 
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and skin and hair were untouchable to Brah- 
min* and Kshatnyas; Rama’s hunting him to 
de£tli was ihereforc a purposeles* deed of 
savagery'. What are the giounds of Rama’s 
self-defence ? One of them is that Vali had 
been guilty of a gross \ iolation of the moral 
code. A younger brother is like unto a son to 
the elder brother, and a younger brother’s wife 
like unto a daughter. But disregarding this 
hallowed social usage, Vali, after expiring 
Sugriva from the kingdom, had appropriated 
his wife Ruma Rama, as overlord of Kish- 
kmdha, was in duty bound to chastise this 
flagrant sin of incest What a nice application 
of the social laws of the Aryans to the com- 
munity of monkeys ! (V Cantos 17, 18). 

The contradiction is self-evident in several 
other respects, too It wjJJ be seen later cm 
that the inauguration of Sugriva as king of 
Ivishkindha, and the obsequies of Vali followed 
Vedic rites The commentator says in refer- 
ence to the former 

“Hereby is shown the right of the Vanaras to per- 
form those ceremonies that require the use of the sacrifi- 
cial fire, inasmuch as all their practices were like those 
of men. and they had al«o a knowledge of the Vedas" 
(V. 26). 

The masterly delineation of Sugrita, 
Hanuman and Angada and others, bespeaks a 
high grade of culture. Hanuman was not only 
distinguished for strength, intelligence and 
courage; he also knew how to act m conson- 
ance with time and place; he was moreover, a 
master of polity and morality, for which he is 
called by Sugriva Nayapandita (IV. 44. 7). 

Rama bears eloquent testimony to his deep 
knowledge of the Vedas, correct elocution and 
mastery’ of pure idiom. After Hanuman had 
delivered his address on meeting the exiled 
princes at the request of Sugriva, Rama, turn- 
ing to Lakshmana, said, 

“None but a person _ who is widely read in the Rig- 
veda, familiar with the Yajurreda and well versed in the 
Samaveda, can «peak thu« He has without doubt master- 
ed Grammar from beginning to end ; (the proof of which ■ 
is found m the fact that) he has spoken long, and yet 
not uttered a single impure expression. While he was 
speaking, no faull could he detected n his mouth, eyes, 
eyebrows, forehead, or any other part of the body. His 
sentences are short, ter«e, unequivocal and delightful to 
hear, and uttered from chest and throat in a mediutt 
tone. He spoke in logical order, neither too rapidly nor 
too «lowly, so that his utterances charmed the «ar.” 

(IV 3, 28, 32) 

Vali, son of Indra, was as valiant a* Indra 
himself (IV. 19, 23), and came to meet his 
brother in the wrestling encounter, decorated 
with the jewelled chain of gold given ’ ’ 
the king of gods (IV. 17, 54). 
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The VftnanM u B cd clothes (IV. 12, 15) — 
how they managed the tail under their 
garments, we are not told— and their rulers 
•and nobles used costly bedsteads, gems, jewels 
and pearls (IV. 33, 10, 20, 23). And occasion- 
ally, they used arms and armour like those of 
human beings. Angadn fought with Vnjrn- 
drang*hlru, with sword and shield, and cut of! 
liis head with the sword (VI. 51, 30). Hanu- 
mSn killed Tmhiras with a sword and Mahs- 
p.irshwa with a club (VI. 70, 142, ICO). 
♦Sugriva wore a coat of mail in his fight with 
Mnhodara, and clove his head in twain with 
falchion (VI. 97, 10-33). 

From all the«c considerations the conclu- 
sion . is irresistible that the poet of tbc 
RnmSvana did not really believe the associates 
of R.imu to be monkeys They were in fact the 
non-Aryan hill-tribes of Southern India — as 
stated long ago by Gorresio, Wheeler and other 
savant* — and being a good hater of men and 
'things other than Aryan, he degraded them to 
the level of bea*t«, though in material civiliza- 
tion lie portrays them as hardly inferior to the 
Aryan* of Northern India When Vishnu, at 
the solicitation of the gods, agreed to be incar- 
nate, for the purpose of destroying Ravana, ns 
the four sons of Dssliaratha, named Rama, 
Xakslimana, Bharata and Shatrughna, he asked 
■them to generate Vanaras who would be help- 
ers of Rama in the accomplishment of his 
mission. The "kings nnd nobles of the monkeys 
were thus the offspring of the gods— Vali of 
Indra, Sugrivn of the sun-god, Hanuman of the 
■wind-god, Nila of the fire-god, Nnla of the 
■world-architect, nnd so forth 
III 

Tiib Rakshasas 

The antagonists of the hero of the Rama- 
yana, the race of Rakshasas, are not congenial 
to the refined taste of modern times I he 
tlircad of unity of origin is here a kelp to over- 
coming the repugnance which is caused by the 
•dark colours in which they are ordinarily 
•depicted. Ravana and his brothers Kurobha- 
knrna and Bibhishana, and sister Shurpanakha 
■were bom of Bishravas and Knikasi. Bishravas 
was the son of Pulastya, son of ..Brahma, and 
his wife, the daughter of Trmabindu (Uttara- 
■kandn, 9; Sundara, 23; 6-8). Ravana was 
■therefore, of divine origin, and was a \otaiy of 
.Brahma, also a member of 1 the Hindu 
It will appear presently that the poet of the 
Rlmiyana has lavished all the resources of 
his imagination on describing the splendour of 
he civilization of Lanka. In fact, the island 


was inhabited by a well-ordered and well- 
governed community, not exactly akin to the 
Aryans of India, but not like poles asunder. 
Kumbhakama, who was a cannibal, gives a rude 
shock to this placid view, hut, as an offset, 
there is Bibhishana, as good a soul as any 
painted in the great epic; and there are not 
wanting noble women like Mnndodari, the 
senior queen, Snrnmu, wife of Bibhishana, and 
TrijaU. Even Kumbhakama advises Ravana 
to restore Sita to Rama. The Rakshasas, there- 
fore, need not create any trouble for u*. 

Ravana 

But a Etumbling block to the modern 
reader is the popular conception of Ravana as 
a monster with ten heads, twenty eyes and 
twenty arms. This conception, though support- 
ed by one or two passages in the Ramfiyana, 
(leaving out the Uttarakanda, which is a, later 
addition), is counted by a number of descrip- 
tive sketches in which he appears as a normal 
human being. When Hanuman saw Ravana 
for the first time, asleep in his inner apart- 
ment, he found that his two arms, wearing gold 
bracelets, were spread out, like unto the flag- 
staff of Indra (The dual number is u*ed 
throughout the description of the arms Verses 
15-12) The commentator observes on this 
passage, 

“ As the poet speaks here of the two arms of Rorana, 
it la to be understood that he a«sumed ten heads and 
twenty arms at the time of fighting" 

We shall sec that even this limitation is 
not adhered to When Ravana made ndvanecs 
to Sita, she indignantly repulsed them, and in 
course of upbraiding him in scathing terms, 
said, 

“O thou vile one, as thou did«t ea«t thy grim, fero- 
cious. copper-col ou red eyes upon roe, why did they not 
(start out of their sockets), and fall down on earth ?” 

Here also the dual number is u«ed, and 
this is repeated a few lines below. Thereupon 
Ravana, rolling his grim eyes, looked at Sita, 
(the phrase is again used in 58, 75), and stood 
in alt his glory before her with his two fully 
formed arms, like unto Mount Mandara with 
its two peaks Wien the Rakshasis reported 
the doings of Hanuman to Ravana, he blazed 
with anger like the fire of a funeral pyre, and 
drops of tears fell from the two eyes of that 
angry one, like drops of oil from two burning 
lamps Later on, "rolling his two eyes in 
anger, he addressed his infuriated ' brother 
Kumbhakama.” 

The observation of the commentator that 
Ravana put on ten heads and twenty arms on 
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the battlefield ia not borne out by the Sixth 
Book (the Book of the War), There is no indi- 
cation of it in the highly rhetorical description 
of him when he set out to meet the besieging 
host. At the very first sight of Ravana, 
Sugriva rushed upon him, and in the wrestling 
bout that followed between the two, Ravana 
caught hold of him by his two arms, and threw 
him on the ground; whereupon Sugriva rising 
forthwith like a ball caught hold of Ravana by 
his two arms and threw him on the ground. 
(VI. 40, 30) . In his first encounter with Laksh- 
mana the latter was felled to the ground and 
rendered unconscious by the spear hurled at 
him. Ravana tried, but failed, to raise him 
with hi« two arms (59 111) After the death 
of Ins son Indrajit, the most valiant defender 
of Lanka, while he was marching out to fight 
with Rama for the last time, “ his left eye 
quivered and left arm trembled.” (95 45). 
In the duel that followed, “ Rama cut off the 
head of Ravana shining with a flashing crown.” 
(107. 54). Another grew m its place, this 
too was cut off, and so one hundred in succession. 
In every case, the singular number is used. 
While threatening Ravana with extreme 
punishment before they closed in, Rama used 
exactly the same phrase (103. 20) Ravana is 
credited with one head in numerous other 
passages also Trijata, while narrating her 
ominous dream, said that she saw that Ravana, 
tied by the neck, was being dragged towards 
the north by a Rakshasi in red clothes (V 27. 
26). Ravana thus describes the curse of 
Brahma on his rape of Punjikasthala : 

“If from today thou ravish another woman by force, 
thy head shall certainly be riven into a hundred pieces 
(VI. 13, 14). 

After his fall, Bibhishana, while bewailing 
him, spoke of Ravana’s two arms and one 
crown (VI 109 3) On hearing of the death 
of Ravana, his wives rushed out of the inner 
chambers to the battlefield. 

“Some fainted on seeing the face of the dead one; 
some, beholding his face, took his head in her lap and 
bathed her face in tears like a lotus bathed in snow.” 
(VI. 109. 9, 10). 

Mandodan, the eldest wife of Ravana, in 
her lamentation for him, speaks of his exqui- 
sitely beautiful face, and says, 

“That face of thine, O Lord, having been lacerated 
by the blood spilling arrows of Rama and endued with 
the colour of blood, does not shine today.” (Ill 37) 

There is one celebrated passage in which 
Ravana is described as having ten heads and 
twenty hands. Hanuman, after taking leave 
of Sita, whom he had discovered in his first 
10 


visit to Lanka, destroyed the ladies’ bower, 
burnt the palace and killed a number of promi- 
nent Rfikshasas, including a royal prince, 
fought Indrajit, and then allowed himself to be 
captured, bound with ropes and barks of trees 
and brought into the presence of Ravana. In 
the glowing description that follows we are told 
that Hanuman beheld Ravana conspicuous by 
his ten heads and multiple arms decorated with 
bracelets and excellent sandal paste” (V. 49, 6, 
8). The commentator’s note on this text again 
is ' 

“ It is lo be understood that when Hanuman saw 
him. Ravana assumed a terrible form as he did in war.” 
We have seen that he did no such thing 

The word Dashagnva, he with ten necks, 
is constantly used of Ravana as a sort of 
permanent epithet It occurs m Sita’s reproach- 
es to Ravana immediately after she has spoken 
of his two eyes (V. 22. 20), and is on a par with 
Dasharatha. The legend that Ravana had ten 
heads, twenty eyes and twenty arms, grew 
undoubtedly out of this epithet, and was inten- 
ded to convey the idea that he was a warrior of 
unsurpassed powers. 

The upshot of the discussion is that the 
Rak'hasas were a highly civili«cd race — 
belonging to the Hamitic group, says Gorresio 
—who were hostile to the Vedic religion, and 
from their island-home, waged perpetual feuds 
with the Aryans on the continent of India. 

The ultimate unity of descent of the three 
groups of the dramatis personae is a noticeable 
feature of the RSmayana. 

CHAPTER II 

THE THREE CITIES 

I 

AYODHYA 
A City of the Plain 
1. The Citt 

There is a great, prosperous and evergrowing realm 
named Koshala, extending on e.ther side of the river 
Saraju. which is immensely rich in flocks and herds and 
wealth of grain The world famous city of Ayodhya, built 
in days of yore by that king of men. Mann himself, 
lies in this dominion. This great and most beautiful city 
is two hundred and eighteen miles long and seventy two 
miles broad. Her gates stand at even distances,, and the 
highways running out of them are wide, and well laid. 
She is. beautified with broad royal roads which are straight 
and nicely planned, and laugh with blooming Sowers and 
are constantly watered Like the king of the gods in heaven 
King Dasharatha, the winner of great kingdoms (by his 
wise and righteous rule) considerably added to the 
population of ihe city. She has a number of gates and 
arched doorways, her streets are symmetrical, with 
measured spaces between, and are lined with elegant 
shops Every description of artists dwells in that "city 
and she is equipoed with all manner of weapons of offenca 
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and defence. Nunienm* Lard* and chanlrn of hymn*, 
of f>tai«e are lo )*• found In th)» brilliant queen of cities, 
while there are in her number* of high, »torryed house* 
decorated with fhgs fluttering on the roofs, and her 
rampart* hurtle with deadly arm*. The whole city i< full 
of women'* theatre, ami flower garden* and mango-grove*; 
ami rhe i* belted round with towering * al tree*. 
Ayodhya i» circled by a deep and wide and tinfordahle 
tnoat, and therefore difficult of acre** even lo friend*, and 
ii quite unapproachable to the enemy. Cow* anil hor*e*. 
and (leiilunt* and camelt and asses there are in the 
city without number. Croup* of feudatory king*, paying 
tribute*, and merchant* from rarinu* countries are found 
in rer. She i« rr«plendent with mountain high palace* 
glittering all over with gem*, and ha* In her, like the 
celestial citv of InJrn, numrroua pleasure-house* for 
women. Tin* city of gold ha* her lioune* arranged with 
wonderful regularity; her women arc lovely and ahe I* 
rtch in all vaneltrs of jewel*, and adornrd With mansiot a 
seven storey* high. She U (ituated In a champaign land, 
the home dead* tin close tog-lher, there ia not an empty 
dwelling place fn her. She abounds <n paddy and nee, 
and her water ia as aweer as the Juice of the taper cane. 
The note of the lyre and the *ound of the drum and 
other musical instriimenta are frequently heard fn 
Ayodhya, and to her greatness la uniurpaaaed among 
the fine* of the world. Tbi» heavenly city on earth t* 
inhabited by a great multitude of moat virtuous men. 
and defended by myriad* of doughty warriors »killed in 
arms, who never transgreaa the rules of fair fight — 
I. 5. 522. 


and the front-door* had garlands of wild flowers hanging 
from them. AJJ the inhabitant* of Ayodhya mm, wown 
and children, were eagerly looking forward lo the dawn 
of the day which would behold the consecration of 
Kama — 11. 5 16 19. 

No aoor.cr had the day dawned than the eit'umi of 
Ayodhya began to decorate the city. The temple* tower- 
ing like the snow-capped peak* of the Himalaya, the 
cross-way*, the itrcet*. (he sacred fig tree*, the palace* of 
the great, the house* of the merchant* Cited with varied 
atorea of good*, the beautiful mansion* of the rich house- 
holder*. the place* where people meet, and tall treet — 
everywhere (lag* and banner* Coaled |o the wind. The 
people of Ayodhya beard song*, charming lo the ear, of 
acton and dancer* and signer*. The citizens congregated 
in house* and square*, and were talking on the coming 
installation of Kama. E«en children, playing at the 
doura of their hou«ej, were engaged w.th one ano'her in 
colloquies on the consecration, fn expectation of the 
inauguration of Kama the royal roads were strewn with 
flowera by the inhabitants, and rendered fragrant with 
the burning of incense, and for the purpose of dispelling 
the darkness of the night by illumination, they set up a 
large number of lamp posts with branchea like tho‘e of 
trees on both »ide» of the itrcet* So the city, ■domed 
by the citizens, Hood in her gala dress.— II. 6, 10 M. 


II 


2. The Inhabitants cr Ayodhya 
And as Indra rules Amaravsti, Dasharatha. the ponce 
true to promise, pursuing harmoniously the demands of 
righteousness, wealth and pleasure, presided over that 
noblest of citie*. In that acme of cities, the men were 
happy, virtuous and widely-read, and each contented with 
his own po«xssion», free from covetousness, and troth- 
speaking. In that premier city there was none whose 
store of wealth was scanty; none with dependent kinjmen 
who lacked in the necessaries of life and was not well 
off in cows and horses and corn and coins. It was not 
possible to see anywhere in Ayodhya a man abandoned 
to lust, or stingy or cruel or unlettered or atheistical 
. All the men and all the women were virtuous, market 
by perfect self mastery, joyful, and both in respect of 


(induct and character, spotless like the great 
There was in Ayodhya not one wi o did not wear ear 
rings, and coronets aDd garlands; not one who did not 
abundantly enjoy the good things of life, we* not clean, 
had not the person anointed and perfumed, did not feed 
on pure food and give away in chanty, wear ornaments 
on the breast, the arm and the hand, and had not 
conquered the passsions. There was in Ayodhya none 
•who did not tend the sacrificial fire and perform the 
sacrifices, or was mean minded or was a thief; none 
vicious or of impure descent.— I 6 5 12. 


< 3. Ayodiiya in he* Gaea Dress 
As soon as the people of Ayodhya heard that 
Dasharatha had decided to insta] Ram as crown prince, 
they were wild with joy. The royal roads and streets 
and squares were filled with a mighty multitude; all the 
public thoroughfares were blocked by an immense con 
course of men, eager to witness the ceremony on the 
mofrow, and their joyous shouts and acclamations made 
them resound as it were with the roar of the billows of 
the sea. The streets were swept clean and watered; tb» 
house* were decked with banner raised aloft on the roofs 


KIS1IKINDIIYA 

A Ctty tn a t alley surrounded by hills 
Then Lakshmana, the vanquisher of foes, invited in the 
name of SugTivt, entered the beantiful city of Kish- 
kmdhya. He, ibe graceful one, *aw, lying before him 
In the valley, the extensive celestial ciiy, rich m jewels 
a nd flowering gardens, beautiful and possessed of untold 
wealth. It was full of palaces and temples, decorated 
with jewels of various descriptions, and trees in flowers, 
yielding wished for fruits at all season* It* beauty was 
further enhanced by monkeys, children of Dcvas and 
Gandharvas, who could assume different shapes at will, 
wearing celestial robes and garlands It was fragrant 
With the perfume of sandal, aloe and lotus, and its high- 
ways were redolent of the bauor maireya and honey. 
He saw there many a lofty palace consisting of several 
storeya, and comparable in its height to the Vmdhya and 
Meru, also mountain-streams of pellucid water. Laksh- 
m*na beheld on either side of the royal road the 
beautiful dwelling houses of the princes and nobles, «rx„ 
Angads, Mainda, Dvivida, Gavaya, Gavaksha, Gaja, 
Sharabha, Vidyutroab. Sampati, Suryaksha. Ilanuman, 
Birbahu, Subahu, Nala, Kumuda, Sushena, Tara. Jambu 
ban, Dadhibaktra, Nila, Supatala and Sunetra The 
magnificent palaces shone like pale clouds; were adorned 
with fragrant garlands, filled wilh riches and beautiful 
with choice** women And there stood before him the 
residence of the king of the monkey*, enclosed by a 
crystal rampart, and so inaccessible, beautiful, like unto 
the mansion of Mahendra, surmounted with bright turrets 
as the loftiest heights of mount Kailasa. beautified with 
blooming trees yielding all varieties of desired fruits, 
the gifts of Mahendra; ibey were charming and 
re«embled bluf clouds and cast a coo! delicious shade with 
their celestial fruits and flowers. Its gate was guarded 
by a band of mighty monkeys holding weapons in their 
hands ; its portals white and coverd with celestial 
wreaths, flashed like molten gold. Such was the 
picturesque palace of Sugnva, which Saumitri entered 
unchecked, as the sun passes into a ma«s of clouds, 
lie, the pious one, passed through seven court* filled 
with seats and conveyances, and saw at fast the extensive 
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inner apartment hidden from view. It had an abundance 
of gold and silver beds.eads and couches, all richly spread 
with costly coverlets. No sooner had he entered the 
inner quarter of the royal abode, than he heard uninter- 
ruptedly the sound of music, the voice and the notes of 
the lute keeping perfect measure. The hero saw in the 
mansion of Sugriva a multitude of women of varied forms, 
proud of 'their beauty and youth. He saw there women 
of noble birth, wearing gay garlands, engaged in string 
ing charming chaplets and adorned with the ben of 
ornaments. Lak'hmana observed the attendants of 
Sugriva, contented, and without hurry in offering their 
services, and not exhibiting precious ornaments on their 
person*. And then the graceful Saumitn was filled with 
shame as the sounds of women’s girdles and anklets 
struck his eats.— IV 33, 1-24. 

m 

LANKA 

A City on the peak of a mountain 
And Hanuman, taking his station on the top of that 
hill beheld woods and groves and Lanka situated on 
Mount Trikuta. He saw before him trees of various 
descriptions — saralas, kamikaras, kharjuras (dates) pro- 
fusely in flower, piyala*. muchihndas, kuta)a«. ketakas, 
pnyangua emitting sweet fragrance, mpas and sapta 
chhandas, asanar, kobidaras and blooming karaviras, and 
also trees bearing a load of flowers, as well as those )u*t 
in blossom,— they were full of birds and their tops 
swayed in the wind. And he saw ponds filled with swans 
and karandavas. and bright with lotu*es and lilies and 
charming sporting hills and expanses of water of various 
kinds encircled by trees bearing flower* and fruits in 
all seasons; he «J«o saw numerous beautiful gardens. 
Now Hanuman drew near Lanka the city protected by 
Havana — it was rendered beautiful h 5 most? full of 
lotuses and lilies, was well guarded by Ravana on 
account of hit having carried off Sita, with bands of 
Rakshasa*, carrying deadly bows and patroll ng all round. 
The great beautiful city was girded by a gotden rampart, 
and filled with mansions as high as cliffs and resembling 
autumnal clouds. It was intersected in all directions 
by high pale looking roads, lined by edifices, and 
hundreds of banners and streamers floated on the houses 
and the turrets. The gateways oi Lanka gleamed with 
gold and plants chiselled thereon. Ilanuman beheld 
Lanka as the king of the gods would his own *eat — 
V. ii. 8-19. 

The sun having set at night, Hanuman. reducing 
himself to the sue of a cat. became wonderful to behold. 
At dusk, he sprang up and entered the bcautvfut city of 
Lanka which was divided up by broad highways. It was 
covered with mansions having pillars and ret- works that 
looked like gold, so that it mignt compare with the 
metropolis of the Candhsrvas. And he saw that great 
city containing seren stoned and eight-stoned houses, 
with surfaces studded with crystal, and adorned with 
gold. The dwellings of the Rakshasas shone with ed.fices 
so adorned. And the ranegated gold gateways of the 
Rakshasas cast everywhere a splendour upon Lanka 
adorned m all possible ways— V u. 47*51. 

On entenng Lanka at night Hanuman found that 
the citr protected bv Ravana. was nch m charming 
woods and water*, beautified with edifices resembling 
autumnal elouds, resounding like the sea and ref rolled 
by the sea hirers ; strongly defended by well-equipped 
force*, like Vitspabala, the city of Kurera. There were 
intoxicated elephants stationed at her beautiful gateways, 
and the gates with the arches were of a pale complexion ; 
*0 that Lanka looked like Rbogarati, the city inhibited 


and defended by serpents. It al*o resembled Amsravati, 
the <est of the god», pervaded bv clouds, charged with 
lightning, and illuminated bv bright luminaries and 
roaring with the blasts of violent winds. It was girt 
round by a great wall of gold, and embellished with 
pennons tinkling with numberless tiny bells. Hanuman 
was glad at heart as he survejed the city; he approached 
the rampart, and filled with wonder as he again ca«t 
hi« gare on every quarter of ic He ob-erved that its 
doors were of gold, which were made splendid with 
quadrangles of lapses pavements studded with gems, 
crystals 8nd pearls and intoxicated elephants made of 
burnished gold and spotlessly white silver. The stairs 
were of lapi«e« and the houses to which the doors 
belonged had their interior inlaid with crystal and was 
free from duM ; they were so tall that they seemed to 
touch the sky. Tie whole city refunded with the notes 
of kraunchas and peacocks, it was the favourite resort 
of swans; and everywhere resonant with the sounds of 
trumpets and ornaments — *’ 111. 1-11. 

On catching sight of Lanka, Rama exclaimed to 
Lak'hmana, “ Behold, the city of Lanka towering lip as 
if scraping the sky built on the peak of a mountain by 
Visvakartna, as it were, with the mind It was built in 
days of yore crowded with seven-*toried man*ion$. ex- 
tending like the atmosphere covered with pale clouds ” — 
VI. 24, 9, 10. 

“It was ninetv miles broad and one hundred and 
eighty mile* long.” — VI 39, 20. 

Having entered the beautiful city of Lanka at night, 
Hanuman proceeded along the highway ‘trewn with 
flowers He found that the charming city was resounding 
with graceful sounds mixed with laughter and ringing with 
blasts of trumpets It ‘hone with mansions having the 
forms of the thunderbolt and the hook and adorned with 
diamond windows — with the cloud like edifices it looked 
like the firmament with clouds. At that time with the 
splendid, variegated palaces of the Rakshasa*, resembling 
white clouds, and constructed according to different laws 
of architecture. Lanka shone forth in indescribable 
effulgence. And Hanuman was delighted as he saw that 
the city was decked with variegated wreaths Moving 
from one house to aaother he observed on all sides 
dwellings of diverse forms and colours and heard capti- 
vating songs sung in the three tones of bas», tenor and 
treble, by damsels mad with Iotc. like the songs of 
Apsarss in heaven He also heard the Jinghngs of girdles 
and tinklings of anklets, and sounds of footsteps on 
the staircases of the mansions of the nobles. And ho 
beard here and there loud noises proceeding from clapp- 
mgs of hands sod war-cries, lie heard in the city peoplo 
engaged in reciting ihe mantras and studying the Vedas 
in the houses of the Rakshasas. And he saw demons and 
Rakshasas ebantme eulogies on Ravana, and shouting, 
and behold, theu was a mighty conconrse of Rakshasas 
covering the highways. — VI. 4, 1-14 


Ravajta’s Ralicx 

Hanuman. capable of assuming any form he chose, 
hanng ranged on the roofs of seven stoned hon*es. legan 
waodenng through the city with speed At length he 
reached the palace of the sovereign of the Rakshasas, 
encircled bv a dajxlmg wall of the colour of the 
sun As a great fore»t is protected by linns, it was 
guarded bv tenor striking Rakshasas. As he saw the 
palace, he began searching for Sit a with the help of 
the moonlight It %a. full of beaotiful arches fretted 
with silver i id embellished with gotd. and of splendid 
courts and doors, ft had elephant -drivers mounted on 
elephants, and warriors who knew no fatigue; and horse* 
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of irresistible ipeeil lied to chariot*; ihr*e, a rd c 
Vehicle*, covered over wjib akin* ot liona tod tiger 


l curiou* 

. 1 tad lltm, and 

TMoundmj -with tiny Ml*, and eonUinlng effigies o( Ivory, 
gold and silver, were over courting round lh* palace. 
J{ contained mratu refer* feweU and war Mautifinl with 
mort cotlly *eal*. and wa* the emporium of mighty ear* 
ami the Jiomo of great heriie* fishliitg in chariots. It 
i filled everywhere with man^ (houtsnd* of bfrif* and 


looked Me the rpotted cow of Ila*i*th». It was illumina- 
led by golden lamp*; hut (heir light was bedimmed hy 
the splendour of Havana Tile brilliance of the light*, 
the »plendour of llavam and the brightness of the 
ornament* all combined made ffannman fancy that the 
aloeping hall waa on fire.— V. 9, 2232. 


Malta of diverse kln.H, nioil beautiful | 0 IwhoVd. The 
palace ws* rlrwely guarded by meek warder* at the out- 
•iurt», ai Well a* by fUkshasa*; and it had a multitude 
of tnont handsome women of the hlghett rank. Tim 
mansion of the king o( the lUkihaaa* wa* surrounded 
by the i 'welling hnusi * of the noble*, and refunded like 
the »ea with the soundt of mstcldei* ornament*. It wat 
furnUhed wilh the fomont regal imignia and nandal of 
the lie*t kind, and crowded with mighty warnori, like 
a va*t force* with lion*; it wt* re*onant with trumpet* 
and druma and ringing with the bl«re» of conch*, where 
the ever adored offspring of I’arv** was al way* worshipped 
by the Rak*1ia*n* Hanuman saw that majestic mansion 
Of the high snuled Havana, grave like the tea. resounding 
like the sea, possessed of an inexhaustible store of 
precious stone*, flashing with rich jewel* and containing 
a va*t crowd of horses, elephant* and chariot*;— a* he 
aaw the palace, he deemed it to be the crown of Lanka. 
Next he surveyed the mansion* of the prince* «nd the 
noble* like Dibbisban, Jmlrajit. and other* At length 
be came to the residence of Havana ; and he saw there 
various hand* nf Rskdissss and Rakthasis. and steed* 
of exceeding flcelnesj, red, while end black, elephant* 
graceful to behold »nd capable of vanquuh.ng enemy 
elephants And he aaw car* of various form* of burnished 
gold, bedecked with golden network*, bright a* the 
newly risen sun, and charming bowers, and picture 
galleries, sporting hall* nnl sporting mounts of wood 
and saloon* designed for dalliance and aaloon* for 
dalliance during the day. The palace had quarter* for 
peacock* and had a forest of pennons and flagstaff*, it 
was a very mini of innumerable gem*, a net of treasure* 
cast all around. By virtue of the lustre shed by the 
gems as well as the lustre of the valour of Ravana that 
palace was re*idendenl like the aun shining in the glory 
of its rays. Ilanuman al*o saw bedsteads and seat* of 

E old and bright vessels It was slimy with intoxicating 
ijnor, contained numbers of begemmed vessels and wa» 
loud with the sounds of anklets and tinkling* of 2one* 
as vvell as the beat of drums of the variety of mridanga 
— \ Canto 6, (abbreviated). 


CHAPTER III. 


COnO.\'ATJO.Y CFflEVO.YJES 
Preparations ron rite Installation or Rama 
as Crown ntiN« 


At the request nf Pesharatha, Vaviitlia ordered Ihe 
counsellors, aayjng : 

“Do ye early la the morning provide In the 
sacrificial hail gold and gems, and articles for worship, 
and a complete assortment of drugs, white garlands, 
fried paddy, honey and clarified hotter in separate 
vessels, cloth* fresh from the loom, and a car. every kind 
of weapons, the fourfold forces, an elephant with suspici- 
on mark*, a chowrie and a {an. a banner and an 
umbrella of a pale while colour, a hundred pitchers of 
golJ, with fire.like gleam, a bull with horns coated with 
gold, a whole tiger skin, together with whatever else may 
he requisite And do ye decorate the doors of the inner- 
quarter of the palace as well as of the entire c ty With 
garlands, with sandal paste and fragrant dhupn And do 
)e tomorrow morning bestow upon the * principal 
Brahmanas nice and refined rice mixed with curd and 
rnifk. *o that hundreds of lhou*cn*f* may be fed to satiety, 
giving to them moreover clarified butter and curd anil 
fried paddy anJ abundant alms. Tomorrow as anon as 
the «un rise*, the preliminary ntes will be finished Do 
ye invite the Brahmanas and provide them with seats. 
And do ye act un flags, and water the highways; and let 
musician* and courtesans wearing hand-tome ornaments 
repair tu the second quadrangle of the palace and stay 


fig trees should be te’-aralely placed fragrant flowers and 
boiled rice and other eatables, with alms And let 
warrior* properly attired, mailed, and wearing leather 
fences for the left arm, wilh Jong swords hanging from the 
Birdie enter the courtyard of the paramount king, which 
i» bubbling forth with the joy of the great festival.- — IF. 
3, 820 


The Sleeping Apmitsient or Ravana 
Coming down from the car Pushpaka, Ilanuman 
approached the sleeping apartment of Havana It was 
wide and graceful, of transcendent beauty, comely like 
unto a lovely lady; having staircase* made of jewels and 
window* of gold network, the pavement was covered with 
crystal, and it contained statues of ivory, pearl, diamond, 
cora), silver and pojd, it was adorned with jewelled 
pillars; they were large and numerous, on all sides the 
hall wa* gorgeously decked with very tall and straight 
pillars of equal dimensions; so that it seemed a* if 
the structure were flying to the sky with these pillar 
wings It was laid out with particoloured woollen 
blankets of a square shape like the earth, and broad as 
the earth with kingdoms and dwelling houses. The 
apartment resounded with the cries of intoxicated birds; 
was redolent of celestial fragrance; furnished with most 
costly coverlets, nod inhabited hy the king of the 
Rakshasas It was thick with the smoke of aguru and 
dhupo, spotless, and of light wliite colour like the swan. 
With an abundance of garlands of leare* and flower*, it 


(The preparations proved abortive, as on 
the day intended for the installation, Kaikeyi, 
the second queen, entrapped Da«hnratha into 
exiling Rama to the forest for fourteen years. 
Rama's consecration as King of AyodbyS took 
place on his return at the end of that period) 


The Consecration or Rvma as King or Atodhya 
Then Bharata said to Sugriva, “Lord, command 
envoys (to bring sacred water) for the consecration of 
Rama." Sugriva immediately gave four jars of gold 
adorned with all kinds of gems to four chief monkey*, 
and said, “Wait early at dawn with the four jars filled 
with the water of the four «eas” So commanded, the 
monkey, comparable to elephants, forthwith flew op 
into ihe sky with the speed of Gadura. Jambuban and 
the swift footed ffannman and Rishava brought jar* 
filled with the water of five hundred rivers. And Sushens, 
full of might, brought a bejewelled j'ar filled with the 
water of ihe eastern sea. Rishava quickly fetched Water 
from the southern sea in a jar of gold, coated with red 
sandal and camphor. Cabaya, swift as the wind, collec- 
ted cold water from the western »ea, in a jar of precious 
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■stone. Lastly, llenuman, endowed with all noble quali- 
ties, and swift as Cadura, fetched water from the northern 
sea. Seeing that the chiefs of the monkeys had collected 
the water Satrughna consulted with the ministers and 
■communicated the fact to the chief priest and the friends 
of the royal house. Then that old and holy Basistha with 
■other Brahmin<, seated Rama with Sita on a throne 
adorned with jewels Vasistha and Bijaya and Jabali 
and Kashyapa and Katyayana and Gautama and 
Vamadeva sprinkled the pure scented water on Rama, 
the tiger of men, as the Ba«us had done on Indra At the 
desire of Vasistha, priest*, end other Brahmins, and 
sixteen maidens, and ministers and warriors and mer- 
chants also, with heartfelt joy sprinkled the water on 
Rama. All the gods, gathered together in the skj, with 
the guardians of the four quarters of the world, distilled 
on his head the juices of all Linds of medicinal herbs. 
There was a crown fashioned br Brahma long ago, 
•decorated with precious stones, with which Manu was 
consecrated in days of yore, and after him generations 
of kings were consecrated one after another with that 
crown, bright with the flash of many a gem, in a court 
overlaid with gold, decorated with immense riches and 
-dazzling with most picturesque jewels of various kinds — 
in such a court Vasistha seated Rama on a jewelled 
throne, in due form, and next put the crown on his head 
and the other priests decked him out with orn?men'«s 
Sliatrughna held on him an umbrella, propitious and of 
pale white colour; Sugriva fanned him with a small white 
fan; another, white like the moon was waved by Bibhi 
shana, King of the Rakshasas The wind god at the 
Tersuasion of Indra, presented to Rama a gold necklace 
shining with lustre, rnsde up of a hundred lotuses con 
taming all kinds of precious stones and beautified with 
gems. And lo ! there was universal rejoicing among 
Sods and men— VI 128. 48 71 


THE INSTALLATION OF SUGRIVA AS 
KING OF KISHKINDHYA 
, Sugnva having entered the pleasant inner apartment 
«f his brother, his friends, (following the direction of 
Rama) consecrated him as King of Kishkindhya They 
brought for him a golden umbrella of pale colour. • pair 
white chownes with brave golden staffs, all kind-* of 
Jewels and a complete assortment of seeds and drugs; 
aenal roots and flowers of fig trees wh.te clothes white 
sandal paste, fragrant garlands, water-flowers, and land 
flowers, splendid sandal, various scents in large quanti- 
ses, fried paddy, gold, the aromatic plant called 
pnyangu honey, clarified butter, curd, a tiger *km. and 
-a costly pair of shoes; and there came sixteen noble 
maidens beaming with joy, carrying articles to anoint 
■w.tli such as goro'chana (a bright yellow pigment prepared 
from the bile of a cow) and red arsenic Then the 
principle Brahmins were gratified with jewels, cloths 
and eatables with a view to their installing Sugnva the 
■chief of monkeys. Thereafter men conversant with the 
mantras offered clarified butter, sanctified bv mantras, 
lo the fire lighted on a bed of Kusha grass. And next 
in a golden hall situated on the summit of the beautiioi 
palace, spread with magnificent coverlets and decoratea 
with variegated garlands, they placed Sugriva on * grand 
throne, facing the east, with mantras dulv uttered: ana 
•collecting pure water in jars of gold from all , the ,'eas 
and rivers and holy rlaces in all quarters of the globe, 
the chief of the monkeys— Gaya, Gabak*ha, Gabava, 
“■Sharabha, Gandhamadana, Maindya, Dvivida, Hanuman 
and Jambubsn — sprinkled the pure, performed water on 
Sugriva with auspicious horns of bulls and golden jars, 


according to the rites prescribed by the Shastras, and 
the great sages, as the Basus did on Indra. On the 
consecration of Sugnva there was universal rejoicing 
among the monkeys. 

Thereafter Sugriva, carrying out the instructions of 
Rama, installed Angada as crown-prince. — IV. 26, 2238. 

in 

THE INSTALLATION OF BIBHISHANA AS 
KING OF LANKA 

Rama asked Lakshmana to consecrate Bibhishana 
as King of Lanka. So commanded, Lakshmana, exceed- 
ingly delighted, took up golden jars, placed them in the 
hands of the chief monkeys, and ordered them to fetch 
the water of the four seas. The most excellent of the 
monkeys, swift as the mind, went forth very speedily, 
and came back with water, taken from the seas There 
Lakshmana, surrounded by his friends, taking a jar, and 
placing Bibhishana on a rich seat, consecrated him with 
the watrr of that jar as King in Lanka, at the behest of 
Rama, in the midst of the Rakshasas, according to the 
Vedic nte» Then all the Rakshasas and the monkeys 
sprinkled the water on Bibhishana. And his ministers 
and the other Raksha«as. who were attached to him, were 
highly delighted, and Rama and Lakshmana were also 
exceedingly pleased. — VI 112, 8 18. 


CHAPTER IV 
FUNERAL RITES 
I 

The Funeral Rites of Dasharatka 
Finding that Bharata was beside himself with grief 
at the death of Dasharatha, Vasistha, the priest, remind 
ed him that the time wa3 come for the performance of 
the King’s funeral rite'. Bharata, in obedience to his 
words, asked the ministers to make preparations for the 
ceremony. The corpse was taken out of the cauldron 
of oil and placed on the ground, the face was sallow, 
but it seemed as if the King were sleeping It was next 
placed on a splendid couch adorned with various jewels 
Bharata again bewailed his father in piteous word.,, and 
was exhorted once more by Va'i'tha to n«e and do the 
last rites of the departed monarch. Thereupon he became 
quiet and urged speed upon the sacrificial pne«ts, the 
family pnerts and the instructors Then the priests offer- 
ed oblations into the same fire which had been brought 
out of the fire chamber of the King Then attendants, 
with their throats thick with grief and minds distressed 
earned the dead King in a litter. Men, scattering about 
m the street gold and silver and various kinds of cloth, 
went before the bier So others collecting sandal, and 
resinous incen»es of different sorts, and fragrant fuel, 
epproached the funeral pyre on which the King was laid 
and ca«t them on it The priests kindled the fire, offered 
oblations in it ant! recited there these mantras as pres- 
senbed in scriptures; and chanters chanted hymn9 from 
the Sama eda And the wives of the King went there 
from the city, 5v litters and other conveyances, accord 
mi to their ranks, surrounded by elders The priests 
went round the corpse of the King, who had performed 
many sacrifices, keeping it on the left aide His wives, 
headed by Kausalya, burning with grief, did the same. 
Then was heard there the loud wail of women stricken 
with gnef and weeping piteously bv the thousand like 
Kraunchis Then the wives of the King weeping again 
end again, and abandoning themselves helpies'fv to grief 
went to the bank of the Saraju by cars, and alighted* 
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ilsnes. Then they killed a clean beast in accordance 
with the prescriptions of scriptures, and of peat sages, 
for the sake of the lord of Rakshasas, made a covering 
paste of its fat mingled with clarified butter, and placed 
it on the_ mouth of the King. They, as well as Bibhi- 
shana, with disconsolate mind*, decked Ravana with 
perfumes and garlands and cloths of diverse kinds, and 
scattered upon him fried rice, with tears streaming down 
their faces Then Bibhishana applied the fire to him ,n 
prescribed form Thereafter he bathed, and in wet 
clothes, offered duly sesame mixed with Kusha pass and 
water. Bibhishana, the chief of the Rakshasas, then tried 
to console those women again and again, and asked them 
to go back to the city. After they had re entered it, he 
went back to Rama and humbly stood by him. — VI. Ill, 
100-122. 


Conclusion 

It is evident from the above sketches that 
the poet of the Ramayana was acquainted only 
■with one type of civilization. The kings of 
Ayodhya, the Vanaras and the ruler of Lanka, 
together with his brothers, are all descended 
from the gods of the Aryan pantheon, and 
profess the Vedic religion, the Vedas are studied 
with reverence at Ayodhya, Kishkmdhya and 
Lanka, and their injunctions strictly followed 
by the three races of men, monkeys and 
monsters in the installation and obsequies of 
their kings. Brahmins were indispensable even 
at Lanka. The poet does not hesitate to apply 
the Aryan standard of morality to a people 
whom he holds up to ridicule as veritable 
monkeys. In material prosperity there is not 
much to choose between the three cities; Kish- 
kindhya vies with Ayodhya in wealth and 
physical comforts, while the state which was 
protected by that prince of iniquity, Ravana, 
surpasses in beauty and splendour the other two 

Artistic strokes are met with here and 
there, intended to differentiate the three types 
of civilization from each other The Vanara9, 
and more than they, the Rakshasas, are addict- 
ed to heavy drinking, but intoxicating liquors 
are not banned in the kingdom of Kosala. And 
the fratricidal feud of Vali and Sugriva, as well 
as their sensuality, and Ravana’s violence and 
abandonment to the lust of the flesh, are 
possibly meant as betokening a lower grade of 
civilization; but the history of the world pro- 
vides abundant proofs that the path of intel- 
lectual progress does not always run parallel 
to that of moral development 


The structure of society and the form of 
government are the same throughout the epic 
The poet recognizes only the patriarchal state 
in the one, and monarchy in the other. 
Dasharatha is not less polygamous than 
Ravana, and Sugriva 's espousal of Tara, after 
the death of his elder brother Vail, finds its 
echo in the bitter reproaches of Slta when, at 
the crisis of her fate, she charged Lakshmana 
with harbouring the wicked design of seizing 
upon her in case Rama fell at the hands of the 
Rakshasas in the Dandaka forest— a clear proof 
of the existence of the like practice among the 
Aryans A minor point of resemblance in 
social custom is the seclusion of women in the 
three kingdoms They ordinarily live in the 
inner apartments, but follow the funeral pro- 
cession to the cremation ground on the death 
of the king In all the three communities, 
Aryan and Non-Aryan, the position of women 
is the same 

Another point worth noting is the council 
of elders which is consulted on all important 
occasions by the rulers of Ayodhya, Kish- 
kmdhya and Lanka The administrative 
machinery appears to be the same among men, 
monkeys and monsters 

• ^ ere 13 a broad line of demarcation 

in the depiction of the three races which should 
not be lost sight of. In the Aryan society, as 
painted m the Ramayana, the supremacy of the 
Brahmins is unassailably established: it, there- 
fore, naturally centres round the hermitage. 
Ihere were Brahmins or priests, non-Aryan 
perhaps among the Vanaras and the Rakshasas 
too but we do not hear of hermitages at Kish- 
kindhya or Lanka The Aryan poet has given 
us an idealized picture of the post- Vedic Aryan 
civilization in India. J 

“I the civilizations of 
Ayodhya Iushkmdhya and Lanka is, however 
reheved by some features of the funeral rites of 
Ravana, which are absent from those of fhe 
X ' The orientation of the 

th r e ,{! ac, ° s of var ‘"“ s articles on different 
parts of the corpse at its feet, and around it, 
fi 01 a clMn bea5t ’ : -rxl the death- 
of ^7?“' “/V T* Pc™’™ to the obsequies 
of the king of Lanka They perhaps point to 
his non-Aryan origin, but the clue to their 
significance is not to be found in the Ramayana. 
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The main economic and political issues have been 
•overlaid by relig oas and supposedly cultural differences. 
^Economic reasons lor a class struggle aTe there, and these 
concern Hindu and Modem Bengii in the «anie way. 
Power and prestige through predominance in the public 
services and the professions which the Hindus have been 
-wielding so far through the r superior education, are 
now «oughl to be transferred to the Modems even when 
they are not ready educationally and otherwise. The 
conflict is for wealth end power: and religion ha* been 
Unvoted, and a’l that Hindu and Mohammad an Bengal 
]ias )o ntly budt up or lias been enjovmg ca a national 
heritage is sought to be crushed or distorted, to mate it 
supposedly more compatible to the new ideology of Indian 
.Moslemdom. 

The Mti‘alman Bengali too finds himself in the 
xnid*t of a conflict of .deas. He is bewildered by being 
ladied into the narrow path of orthodoxy which ptaces 
religion above raciali*ra or nationalism: ho is los.ng his 
hear ngs more than ever. HU wad of imagination, and 
h.s went of proper education, make him think that the 
narrow path is the only path for him. He does not 
Usually find any light from the teachers of his community 
■who mostly harp upon the negative aspects of his Indian 
or Bengali Moslem position. He has not reali*ej b it elf 
as yet, and consequently he cannot build up something 
positive— in literature or art or music, ! n a higher coltutil 
life. He is taught to look upon a nationalism that trans- 
cends religion as »ometh.ng to be avoided. The voice of 
orthodoxy is s very loud voice in the Islam of India today : 
it makes the call to a reasonable attitude to life and to 
things in general merely a wail, a cry 5tv the wilderness. 

But it mu*t be said to the credit of Indian Moslem, 
dom m Bengal, as in other parts of India, that this call 
is not wholly ab«enl. Thtre is in Bengal as in othei 
parts of fndia. a noble band of thinkers and writers among 
Moslems who refu«e to make a man’s creed the sole test 
oi his excellence, who believe in harmony and not strife 
as the basis of human relations, particularly witbm a 
people of one language, one history, one culture and one 
race, and who do not think that a particular religion or , 
creed makes an individual or a community ipso facto 
good or bad Prominent among such Moslem writers in 
Bengal is Rezaul Kanm With h's facile and convincing 
pen in both English and Bengali, he has been an tnd€ 
fatigable soldier in the fight for the cau*e of sweet reason- 
ableness in the domains of life end literature wherever 
it concerns the Moslems With rare courage in a society 
not conspicuous for education or culture in Bengal, the 
masses of which are dominated bv a raort unthinking 
priesthood wb ch is ever ready with threats of spiritual 
punishment not infrequently attended by per*onaI violence 
and social ostracism. Mr Rezaul Kanm has been preach 
ang what * Warn * really means — Peace In the rmd't of 
raucous voices proclaiming war, and war to the death, 
between the Moslem hrovhethood on the one hand, and 
other communities on the other, his has Been the still 
smalt voice of his people, a voice which can never be in 
vain, and is bound to be heard when the dm and the 
wrangle of the present day subside. I consider Mr. 
Rezaul Karim's papers which be contributes frequently 
to the leading English and Bengali journals of Calcutta, 
dail es, weeklies and monthlies, to be among the sanest 
and most thoughtful things on current Indian politics, 
particularly m connexion with their communal or Hindu- 
Modem relations 

From his writings Mr. Rezaul Karim, appears to us 
to be an ardent Moslem patriot who believes that the 
Hindu and the Moslem can live in peace and amity and 
build up a great Indian nation. In an air surcharged 
v-with mistrust and jealousy sedulously cultivated by a 
11 


peculiar kind of mentality which places the good of the 
Moslem people of Arabia and Egypt and Morocco as of 
a soil of chosen people of God above that of the Hindu 
brothers of the Indian Musi) mans, Mr. Karim is fre- 
quently forced to be controversial and argumentative, 
critical and destructive, in his essays. But generally, 
Mr. Kanm has stated the case for a sane and a reasonable 
attitude towards Indian problems on the part of the 
Indian Mu*almans, and at times on the part of the Hindus 
as well. He ,s a Moslem nationalist of a radical type, 
who pins his faith on the Indian National Congress, and 
■s against the Communal Award, that monstrous ins' it J- 
tion which has done incalculable mischief to Indian 
humanity by fostering and accentuating communal Jis- 
nnion and strife 

The titles of some of the various articles m the 
English hook by Mr. Kanm will indicate the scope of 
his discussions : Indian First and Indian Aluxrys, / Salute 
the National Flag; .Congress is India and India is Con- 
gress , Toleration in Islam; The Prophet of Islam and 
the Son Moslems, Prince Dora Shthoh's Philosophy of 
Life; An Open Letter to Sir Mohammad Iqbal, What is 
Muslim Interest 9 II. II the Aga Khan's Mission; Kill 
Communalism; Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League; The 
Genesis of the Communal Award; Who Suppressed the 
Musl-m ? Is Islam in Danger 9 

In his Bengali book Jagrhi tome of the subjects 
discu'sed are . Religion and Literature; Contersion; What 
Destroys Religion 9 KhUajat Without the Khalifa; Pride 
of Community, The Present Social Order; The Uniiersity 
of Calcutta and the Musalmans; Crisis in Moslem Educa- 
tion, the Question of 'Sn' end ihe Lotus tn the University 
Crest, and Bengali Moslems; What One should read and 
uhat One should not. The articles in the other Bengali book 
are mostly in connexion with communalism in politics. 

Mr. Kanm writes in a very calm and dispassionate 
manner, and there is an airao*phere of culture and high 
seriousness in hi* writings which make them v»ry forceful; 
some of his papers on cultural topics should hire a 
permanent place in the field of the Bengali essay. It 
. i* unfortunate that a section of the Moslems of Bengal 
in their failure to appreciate the sanity, the urbanity 
and the moderation of his views brand him as an enemy 
of then community • but we know that under certain 
circum«tancfs. cen'ure is high praise. 

One swallow does not make *ummer : but when we 
find at least one voice like that of Rezaul Kanm in lue 
field of Indian and Bengal politic*, we need not despair. 
And Mr. Karim knows, a» we also know, that he will 
receive recognition from his community in due time, as 
one who could survey the field above the storm, and tried 
to pour oil on troubled waters, in the best interests of all 
the communities that go 10 make a common fnd an nation. 

I can only finish by quoting what Six Praphuila 
Chandra Ray has said about Mr. Rcuul Karim: “It is 
a hopeful *ign that New Bengal has a worthy son in the 
person of Mr. Rezaul Kanm. He is thoroughly ago'nst 
Comnranali*m_ Without fear he bas announced in a 
clarion voice in his book the terrible mischief communal- 
ism is doing to the country and to society. In this he 
‘s in the forefront of our poll t. cal writers, and I should 
think he is unique Through various reasons the politi 
cal horizon of India is blackened with storm clou Is; I 
bebeve that will be di«peUed by forceful writers like 
Rezanl Karim ” 

I hope that Mr. Karim’s Engl =h book will have a 
place in all libraries in India and I cannot think that 
aoy library in Bengal can afford to be without these 
works by Mr. Kanm wluch di«cu«s m such dispassionate 
yet forceful manner what is the most most vital problem of 
Bengal and Indian life. 
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ENGLISH 

WORLD FEDERATION: By Oscar New/ang. 
FEDERATION UNIVERSELLE : Par Oscar New/ang . . 
Traduit par Pierre Gouli. Barnes and Noble, i nc.. New 
York. Price not mentioned. 

This important volume contains Oscar Newfang’a 
work in the English and French languages. 

The author shows in this book that the way to 
permanent peace lies through world federation The 
two conditions of permanent peace ara polit cs! unity 
and economic freedom .* 

“ 1. a single, effective, acceptable authority throughout 
the whole area tn which the peace is to be kept, and 

*2. free movement of goods, money and persons 
throughout the same area.” 

The whole argument of the book has been outlined 
in about five pages. The outline enables the reader to 
grasp what the author wishes to establish. The book is 
written throughout very lucidly and methodically. It -s 
divided into three parts. Part I treats of the conditions 
of world peace, of which the two ba«ic ones have been 
mentioned above. 

“The history of many centuries and of many lands 
shows a continuing tendency of the peoples of the world 
to unite into ever larger governmental units. While the 
dawn of history displays mankind as a very large number 
of constantly fighting family clans, and later as a large 
number of fighting ttibes formed by the union of these 
family clans for the sake of safety, later and more 
authentic history portrays mankind slowly uniting into 
less numerous groups of small principalities, and still 
later exhibits the slow and pa nful union of these small 
principalities into our modern natrons 

“ With each advance in the size of governmental unjts 
peace has been established within the enlarged area of 
each unit, and as the size of the units reaches the dimen- 
sions of our modem nations, peace has been fa rly well- 
established within the whole area of each of these national 
units. There now remain in the world only about sixty 
sovereign units as compared with many hundreds in past 
centuries This is the present stage of the evolution of 
rsaskind.’’ 

Al this stage many attempts have been made from 
time to ume to form larger units than the national ones 
by means of alliances, treaties, councils and confedera 
turns. But thew: attempts have succeeded only partially 
and temporarily in establishing a prera-ou* peace 
throughout the temtoriea of these larger units. 

The author points out that the great problem before 
mankind now is to find the condition) under which 
x permanent peace throughout the world may be achieved, 

• thus to lay the foundation for an advance in the 


welfare of a’l peoples far surpassing anything that the 
world has thus far seen. 

In order to find 'be minimum conditions under which- 
permanent peace is possible the author has presented I n- 
this work a study of the actual achievement of peace 
within the four countries of Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Germany The reasons why the League of Nations 
has failed to establish permanent peace tre set forth. In 
Chapter XI the author shows how the League of Nations 
can be developed in Co a world federation by developing 
it* Assembly into a world legislature, granting compulsory 
jurisdiction to the world court, developing its Council into 
a world executive cabinet, gradually transferring the 
armed forces from its member states to the central autho- 
rity, giving the central authority the power of taxation, 
gradually removing trade barriers, and establishing a 
world monetary and banking system. 

In order to facilitate the taking of these steps a 
revision of the League Covenant is suggested in detail. 

So far as the reasoning of the author in the abstract 
is concerned it is convincing. But what may look easy 
on paper may be very difficult of achievement in reality. 
The writer knows the difficulties to be overcome and 
points them out. 

We axe living in a critical period of human history- 
We must either go iorward to world law and world-order, 
or go back to anarchv and war. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE PLOUGH : By M. An zut 
Hague, Speaker, Bengal Legislative Assembly, and Vice- 
Chaneeller, Calcutta University The Book Company, Ltd, 
Calcutta. Price Rupees Five. 

This hook enables the reader to form an idea of the 
condition of the Bengal peasant, by placing before him 
facts relating to the regional geography at Bengal, by 
enumerating the natural calamities in the five Divisions 
of the province in chronological order, and hy describing, 
in deisd all the various conditions under which agricul- 
ture has to be carried on in it. 

The author is, well qualified for the task which he 
imposed upon himself. As he was the president of a 
Village Union Board, the chairman of a municipality, the 
vice-chairman of a district board, and the member of 
various committees and boards like the Provincial Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee, Bengal Jute Enquiry Committee, 
Indian Franchise Committee, the Board of Economic 
Enquiry and the Board of Industries, and as he has 
'toured through almost every village in his own district 
and through every district of Bengal and every province 
of India, he had ample opportunities to study the realities 
of rural life. 

The book deals with agriculture in Bengal in general 
end with its main crops Though cotton is not at present * 
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a main or even s subsidiary crop of Bengal, its possi- 
bilities might have been pointed out. There ate chapters 
dwelling on the eo=t of agriculture and the family budget, 
the aterage holding, incidence of rent, revenue and taxes 
on land, and the displacement of agricultural workers- 
Other chapters are devoted to cattle, rural indebtedness, 
-and debt and co-operation One chapter treats of the 
problem of over population ” The Land System is first 
treated of historically and, in part, with reference to «onse 
other countries and then the Permanent Seitiemen , 
Tenancy Legislation after 1793, Enhance and Contract, 
Traneferrahdity, Summary Procedure ar.d Certificate 
Power, and Abwabs are elaborately described and dis- 
•cussed. The book concludes with a chapter on “Pros- 
pect and Perspective,” of which two paragraphs are 
-entitled “The Heart of Bengal is Corroded,” and “They 
(Bengal peasants) are Callant Gentlemen. ” Appendix 
-supplies information relating to agriculture and allied 
induslr es in many foreign countries and Appendix F 
briefly enumerates recent agrarian reforms. 

There are 82 statistical tables in the book. 

By working very hard the author has produced a very 
useful book, which no one who is interested in the welfare 
-of the Bengal rtdyat can do without. 

SERMONS OF HEM CHANDRA SARKAR. M.A^ 
DJD. Edited and published by Miss Sakuntala Sastn, 
Vedatirtha, MM., B. Lilt. ( Oxon) , 210-6, Cornwallis Street, 
■Calcutta Crown 8vo. Pages 159. Price not mentioned. 

Dr. Hem Chandra Sarkar was one of the most enthu- 
siastic and active ministers and missionaries of the 
Sadharan Brahroo Samaj. He was an erudite scholar and 
a man of faith. The sermons of such a devout and faith 
ful servant of God cannot but make edifying and inspiring 
reading. 

THOUGHTS OF SHAKESPEARE : By Nor Bir Sen. 
i Published by the Author , post box No. 7 832, Calcutta. 
Price Rs. 5 


Dr. Sir Gohul Chand Narang has contributed a fore- 
word and Dr. Sir P. C. Ray an introduction to this hook. 

It is an anthology of quotations from Shakespeare’s 
-works arranged according to subjects in alphabetical 
order. 

Sir P C Ray rightly observes that the subjects 
chosen are highly representative and one mav safely 
remark that the works of the greatest recorder of human 
passions have here been made sufficiently handy to suit the 
busy world. The book will he oi great heln to writers 
.and speakers who want to embellish or add force to their 
writings and speeches. 


CONFERENCE NUMBER OF “ INDIAN JOURNAL 

"OF ECONOMICS"- Papers read and discussed at the 
22nd Conference of the Indian Economic Association held 
■at Nagpur, December, 1933 Issued by the Department of 
■Economics and Commerce, University of Allahabad 
-Price Rs. 3-8. 


As most of the papers in this volume relate to debt 
legislat on, the publ.cation of th s volume is very timely. 
“ will prove useful to wemhevs of legislature* journalists 
And other publ cists end students of economics in general. 

D 


CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN PROBLEMS 
THE CHRISTIAN CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIANS: 
By Kenneth Ingram Published by Messrs. George Allen 
<md {/fitnn. Lid. 1933. Pages 223. Price 6s net. 

i This hook is appropiately described as a challenge 
-fcvil of any kind, physical suffering, life maimed and dis- 


torted are a challenge to men of goodwill. Social mala- 
dies, economic maladjustments and industrial hardships of 
our day constitute a challenge to the Christian who believes 
in a kingdom of righteousness and prays for its coming 

Thi3 challenge is not a new phenomenon In history. 
Mr. Ingram finds a parallel in the transition from the feu- 
dal form of society to capitalist organization at the begm- 
ing of the prevent era. He could have gone farther back 
when Christian ty faced a slave ridden society. Social life 
is in a state oi perpetual flux and the permeation of 
Christian ideals and principles is naturally a lengthy pro- 
cess Centuries were to pass from the time St. Paul 
proclaimed the equality of all men m the face of God till 
slavery was abolished. “There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female : for ye are all one in Christ." Galatians 3.28. 
These great Christian ideals act as explosives. But how 
long does it take to become actual possessions of mankind! 
And when one generation has cured certain social evil*, 
does not another an*e which brings into existence other 
kind of social evils 5 The battle against slavery was wort 
after centimes of struggle only to find that a new slavery 
was brought in. ? Indents of industrial conditions assure 
us that the slavery in our industrial conditions does not 
very much differ from conditions in the Graeco Roman 
world. 

What is the Christian to do in the presence of so much 
suffering caused by our industrial conditions ? Is he to 
he contented with religious practices, going .to Church, 
worship God and develop his own religious life, leaving 
the maladies of this world to be healed in another world 
where irritating inequalities will be levelled up and the 
crown of thorns of physical suffering would be replaced 
by the joys of Heaven 9 Or should he concentrate his 
attention on the removal of suffering, in the amelioration of 
mankind and on healing social diseases ? The challenge 
stated in such dialectical terminology is sure to receive ail 
inadequate answer In real Christianity, the love of God 
and the love of man constantly act and react one upon the 
other Love of mankind, humanitarian virtues, are like 
fruits which can he enjoyed only for a time if they are 
cut off from the tree. Sooner or later the fruit grows 
woody and withers and we have to return to the living tree 
for more sap and vitalising energy. Christian effort may 
succeed ior a time in softening the hardships of modern 
l'fe— and there are some who would consider Christianity 
important on this account only ■ but the inspiration of 
Christian endeavour is not mere fellow feeling but the 
transcendent implications of the Incarnation of Jems Christ. 

Love oi God and love of man can not be separated 
Both spring from the same source Both are thu result 
of the inspiration of a person, the life and death of 
Jesus Chmi Cbrr-tian living — observes a writer in The 
Expository Times, — is the assimilation of the principles 
(which were expressed concretely by Je«us in Hi“ life and 
in His teaching) ; an assimilation largely induced by the 
contact with the personality of Je*u3 And these princi- 
ples have to be re-expressed in ways appropiate to the 
individual circumstances of place and time Christian 
living i« thus never stereotyped It is individual and it 

Christianity is not going to help solving the problems 
of our time bv becoming Socialist or Totalitarian, by 
turning to the Left or to the Right, hut by bringing men 
and women into a living contact with Him Who is, the 
Saviour of the World 

P. G. Bridge 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL BOARDS IN 
THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY : Be M. VenKatarangoiya. 
MM., Head of the Department of History, -Economics aid 
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inlerest any one outside the circle of his personal friends. 
The book will be judged b} what it contain*, not by the 
important offices that the author held or still holds. 

U. C. Biiattaciiarjee 

CALENDAR OF PERSIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
(Between the E. I. Co. and Indian Rulers and 
Notables) , Vou VI. 1781 1785. Published by the Im- 
perial Record Department, Delhi. 1933. Pp. 411+18 -f- 
28. Price Rs. IS 2. 

The preceding volume was publi*hed in 1930, bring- 
ing the record down to the end of 1780. _ The present 
•volume completes the petiod of the administration of 
Warren Hastings and ends tilth January, 1783. In point 
of historical information ba«ed on de'patches, it fits in 
exactly before the first volume of the Poona Residency 
Correspondence (Ifeioi/i Sindian and Norik Indian 
Affairs) which beg ns about the middle of the year 1735 
It, therefore, supplies a long felt want. ^The speedy con 
tinu&lion of the series had been pressed 'upon the Depart 
■mCTft \>y iftie -pnVrcc *1 minty twMtm* rfi Vne Ynfuan 5Va- 
torical Records Commission, and we are glad to see some 
fruit of this agitation. But a record for four years which 
takes eight years to compile, though it runs up to onty 
441 pages in print, does not speak much of the activity 
of the Department. We trust that greater vigour would 
be infu«ed into the work and the publication would reach 
the year 1799 in no distant time, as after that year, 
owing to the copious Eng)i*h records of Marquess Welles- 
ley already available in print, the*e Persian letters lose 
their importance’ to the student of British Indian hi«tory. 
The volume under review i» invaluable and has been 
neatly printed on good paper, though we must add that 
its price is prohibitive to private students 

Brajendrv Nath Banerji 

CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY OF THE INDIA 
OFFICE Vol. II. Part I. Revised Edition. Sanskrit 
Books . By Prana Natha. MA., PhJ) , DSc and Jttendra 
Bima/a Chaudfiuri, Ph.D Section I (A-G). London, 
1938 8io. Pages i — xxiv+1 — 990 Price Cl Is. Od 

We have here the first of the proposed four 
sections of a rev sed and up- to date edition of 
the India Office Catalogue oi Sanskrit Books 
It will be four times the size of the previous edition, 
published in 1897 which had registered 6200 publications, 
while the present edition will, it is stated, register 
upwards of 26000 separate works and editions It includes 
accessions to the Library un to the year 1932 as regards 
tbe_entr es under the letters A — D, and up to the year 
1935 as regards entries under other letters. * In form 
this is a dictionary catalogue, in which titles of works 
are the main entries, cross-references from authors, 
editors and series being included in the same 
alphabetical sequence.’ ‘ Parts of larger works which 
have a recognised separate individuality are registered 
as independent works.’ The*e two facts are greatly res- 
ponsible for the considerable swelling of the bulk of the 
book. As regards the separate registering of parts, this 
i« rather a difficult ta*h as some of these small parts are 
quite likely to escape notice. A* a matter of fact, 
occasional, but not always unusual, omissions ere noticed 
in this respect. The Vedic Devisukta, for example, vh ch 
is included in almost every edition of the Deviinahatmja 
as also of not a few ritualistic works containing miscel 
laneous topics, is mentioned as a separate heading which 
refers to only a few of the editions of the Denmahatmya 
alone, even omitting some of these editions which ex. 
pressly mention the Sulla as one of the main items of 


their contents. Similar defects in connection with the 
stotros or hymns to various deities would possibly be 
detected when the work comes to be completed. 

It is unfortunate that while tran*Iat ons of works 
into European languages are included in the work, tran* 
stations into an Oriental language aie not included 
* unless the Sanskrit text is printed with the translation 
This would make it difficult to ascertain the actual 
po» lion of a particular work in so far as its translations 
are concerned 

However, in spile of these minor shortcomings the 
Catalogue will he highlT useful not only to scholars 
u»ing the library, hut also to all serious students of 
Sanskrit lterature all over the world, who will be eager- 
ly waiting for a speedy completion of the work This, 
like the British Museum Catalogue of Sanskrit books, 
will be indispensable to every library of Sanskrit printed, 
books and manuscript*. 

CltlNTAHARAN CltAKRAVARTI 


ENGLISH RADICALISM (1853-1836)- By 5 Mae 
co by. Ph.D Published by George Allen & Unuin, Ltd , 
London Price lbs net. 

Dr. Mtccoby ’s fir«t volume covered the period 
between 1832 and 1852, and, this second deal* wi’h a 
period “ which is even more in need of historical revi* on.” 
Again in his study the writer goes well behind what is 
known as ‘standard history,’ which all too often “has 
become a fable com enue " Dr. Maccobv, pursuing the 
method of the \Cebb«, tries historical revaluation and 
makes an original contribution supported by hi» amazing 
industry in research Righllv, as he points out in the 
preface, to rao«t students of the period many of the “pro- 
gres«ive ” forces winch worked underneath the political 
and social scene are unknown. “How many students have 
ever heard of the India Reform Society of 1853, the 
Financial Reform Association of Liverpool or the Ad 
ministration Reform Association of 1855 9 ” a*ks the 
author. “Yet the first was active in propaganda for the 
end of Company rule in India, conceded in 1858, the 
second de'erves much of the credit for the virtually un- 
opposed extension of Free Trade in 1853 and 1360, and 
the agitation of the third forced the appointment of the 
Civil Service Commission” Similarly, movements and 
measures of the later decades under the author's examina- 
tion have been forgotten, and, ‘standard hi*tory’ knows 
little of them Yet the period was great and eventful — it 
witnessed the remarkable triumphs of the two great states- 
men, Gladstone and Disraeli ; and advance in progressive 
thoughts and measures as well as in the imperialist ad- 
ventures of Disraeli, Great figures play on the English- 
political *tage — Bright and Cogden, who*e names are 
called up as the werd Radical is heard, and later emerge 
on it Chamberlain and b s ‘ Caucus,’ and the Labour in 
a socialist colour, reluctantly break away from the 
Radicals The problem of Ireland becomes acute to make 
shipwreck of Gladstone’s hopes and p'-n* as we close .he- 
penod before us 

The thorough ard painstaking research that Dr. Mac- 
coby presents gives a close and consistent study of these 
men and movements, and the whole is organically related 
with the political developments of the time. It >s an 
enlightenment to accompany the author through this page 
of history, and, to be favoured with a minute but accurate 
view of she contending forces of the political life of 
England. 

It is not a small praise to admit that this immense 
amount of labour and research leaves no weariness on the 
reader, and, the volume keeps up the interest through an 
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and of «ocial changes;, that being evidently due to the 
fact that investigation could only he carried on, in patches 
between he ivy adnuu'stralive duties. But in any ea«e, 
the description of facts is always character.sed by preci- 
sion, which is a comparatively rare quality s n Indian 
anthropology. 

There s one ob'erration which the reviewer wishes 
to make with regard to the fundamental approach of the 
author. The Mar.as seem to be a cheerful and happy 
people in spite of the fact that they have suffered heanly 
from centuries of isolation. They are steeped in super- 
stitious fear of tigers and witchcraft and of all kinds of 
hostile spirits. After unfavourable contact with the 
Hindus, they have also lost some of their finer traits of 
character, end much of the old soc al admin etrative 
system. Under these circumstances, we believe it is a 
wrong policy to restore part of the old tr.bal govern- 
ment by an administrative fiat, and then wait to intro- 
duce suitable reforms slowly through tribal leadership; 
in the meantime allowing the Marias to continue subs- 
tantially the old system of production. Ours should, not 
be a short-sighted paternal sympathy which spends itself 
in trying to preserve someth ng which cannot be preserved 
except behind “tariff walls ” On the other hand, we 
believe that, if we are really to help the Marias to surv.ve, 
we should change their productive system first of all so 
that tt will fall in line with that of the modern world. 
This should be brought about with the minimum of 
suffering. And when that is being done, we should try 
to preserve as much of the old culture as possible, pro- 
vided it is worth preserving. It is th s fundamental 
alteration in the anthropologically minded admin strator’s 
attitude that we recommend to Sir. Grig«on’s con<ideta 
tion. 

The Anthropologist should not merely know how 
thing* have shaped themselves in the past, but also how 
best to change them for the future These two functions 
can, of course, be kept ‘separate; but that has not been 
done in the present book. We are offered here technical 
and objective description*, as well as implied suggestions 
as to bow to turn the Alarms into s happily governed 
people. Hence the necessity of the above remarks 

Nirmal Kumar Bos- 
FRENCH 

VIEILL5ES BALLADES DU BENGALE : Tran- 
slated by Madeleine Rolland. Published by C A. 
Hogman, Editor, Mouans Sartoux, near Cannes, France, 
Price 50 Francs. 

When Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen and his colleague 
Chandra Kumai De collected the flfymensmgA Ballads 
which were published by the University of Calcutta, few 
could suspect that those unwritten ballads of Bengal 
would Tou«e the enthusiastic appreciation of a world artist 
like Ramaio Rolland His talented sister Madeleine 
Rolland is one of the most loyal friends of India in 
Europe Immediately after the World War. when we 
had the privilege of knowing her, she had already tran- 
slated the Dance of Shita by Ananda CoOmaraswamy 
She had established her reputation as a translator of 
Thomas Hardy and H. G. Wells. t She translated the 
Chatnranga of Tagore and was the mo«t devoted helper 
and collaboratrice to her brother Rowain Rolland when 
he composed his superb studies on Mahatma Gandhi. 
Ramkrishna and Vivekananda Miss Rolland took up 
the study of Bengali sod kept herself in touch with 
Bengali literature through the Prabasi of Calcutta, 
which she reads regularly She came in friendly coBa- 
boration with Andree Karpeles, another staunch admirer 
«£ Bengali culture and art Celebrated already in the 


art-world of Paris, the latter worked in Sanimiketan,. 
imbibing the spirit of the art of rural Bengal, and so she 
ha* enriched this fir*t French ‘election from our Mymen- 
smgh Ballads w ih exquisite designs which are deftly 
prin'ed with the text from her masterly wood-blocks 
The editor, Mr. C. A. Hogman, no less than Mi*s Rolland 
and Madame Karpcle*, deserve onr best thanks for this 
superb production, wliich should be in the library of all 
b blionh les. The editor of Fcuille s de Tlnde senes 
has already made hi« mark in the publishing world of 
France and the *eries will be strengthened when this 
beautiful book on Bengal Ballads reaches all the comers 
of the book world. 

In a short yet masterly introduction Miss Rollend 
draws a vivid picture of Bengal, its rural land-capes and 
human types as reflected in these ballads of the 15th, 
16th and 17th centuries The law*, the manners and 
cu«toms of that Dark Age of Indian history were a queer 
m xture of almost inhuman harshne*? and unbelievable 
forgivene*s, of cruelty and refinemnt, of soc al injusti- 
ces and sublime devotion and of love stronger than death. 
The female characlers easily dominate the portrait 
gallery. Mabua. Chandrabati. Lila, Kamala and Malux 
shine like brilliant stars in the night. Through the sensi- 
tive pro«c-rendermg of Mi*s Rolland, the cultured public 
of the Western world, will now have the opportunity and 
pteasuie of ta«ting the sublime tendetne** and pathos in 
the life of rural Bengal She has rendered thereby a real 
service to literature and to India for which we should 
be grateful. 

Kaudas Nac 


S INSKRIT-ENCUSn 

MINOR UPANIS1IADS: IF uh Text, introduction , 
English rendering and comments. Published by Me 
Adnata Ashrama. Price Re. Jf- only 

This book contains eight minor Upanishads in all, 
namely, Paramahamsa, Alma, Amritabindu Tejabindu, 
Sarva. Brahma. Aruneyi and Kaivalya The importance 
of the*e Upan «hads 1 es in the fact that they di*ctiss. in 
some way or other, the same theme as the principal Upa- 
nishads 

The English rendering is faithful and the comments 
are exhaustive. The get up of the book is nice. 

Is Air Chaudra Ray 

BENGALI 

BRAHMANANDA KESHAB CHANDRA SEN O 
TANHAR MAHATTVA (Brahmananda Keshab Chandra 
Sen and His Greatness) By Sn Cinsh Chandra Nag, 
late of the Bengal Cud Service. Published by the author 
from IFari, Dacca. IFitK a Foreword by Sir P. C. Ray 
and a portrait in colours of Keshab Chunder Sen Pp. 
Crown 8vo v\i-\-l92 Price Re I 

This book was written and published on the occasion 
of the centenary of the birth of Keshub Chunder Sen. 
In it the author has narrated the bfe «tory of the great 
religious and social reformer in chaste Bengali. As a 
man of religion he reduced to practice the inspiration- 
wh ch he received in his soul The sppreciat on of and 
respect for ail faiih3 which in modem India first found' 
expression in the life and works of Raja Ranunohun Roy 
were further developed by Keshub and found concrete 
shape in some of his religious di*c phnes and the works 
of his coTleagnes. In modem India he was the first all 
round social reformer in actual practice. He was not 
merely a religious and social reformer. As a journalist, 
an author, an orator, an educationalist and a philau- 
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mote »t> when the criterion c-f comparison Is philosophic. 
It is commendable that the writer of this book has picked 
up resemblances in the careers of Sh'sajee and Napoleon, 
and his book has the least tin je of the affectation of a 
blind hero-worshipper. 

The novelty of the hook 1 es in its semi rel gio-eihical 
stand. The division of human temperament into qualities 
‘devilish’ and qusJit’es ‘divine’ as given in the Gita, has 
been taken to be the ba«is of judgment. This novelty 
ha 5 proved to he the limitation of the book ■ half of the 
book is quotations, from Luduift. A Lite!, Pern and Morr.*, 
though at places, hastily Mandated, thev reveal a »anr 
historical scn«e of the compiler; but where the author 
has started interpret ng tho*r quotations be has m'**ed the 
socio-p«jcho!ogieal possibilities of interpreting h story. Con 
sequently the book appears to lie merely a defence of 
Napoleon, justify njt liis claims for being ranked along 
with Shirajee. Yet as the book is of it* own kind in 
Marathi, it will be immensely valuable to the student* 
P. P. Mtrmrr 


GUJARATI 

HINDU SANSKRNTI AND A1I1M*\ A) Brisker 
Ran Pi du-ans Printed at the l'im/tna Pr.ntng Press. 
Ahmedabad. Pp. 330 Cloth bound 1937 Price Rs 2-8 

Dharmanand Kau«ambi is known til over the world 
as a sound and well read Buddhist scholar and Pandit He 
hss examined the culture and c vibration of India, pa*t 
and present, in this book originally written by him in 
Marathi and now translated into Gujarat —from every 
poss ble notnl of v ew, \edic. Shraman, Paurimk (my 
thological), and Western, and brought to bear on it his 
vast knowledge of the Ruddlust Inn, Brahmamc— 
Vedic and post Ved r literatures and analysing the 
attitude of the followers of the d (Trrent fa ths, some of 
them (faiths) now dead, and shown how the original 
tenets have suffered n practice and led to the r decline 
and decadence. Buddhist* and Brahmins vied with each 
other in quitting the path of simple and hard life and 
taking to self advancement and luxiir r>u* living Ahun«a. 
as pronounded by Candhiji even doe« not appeal in him 
(p 319), and he shows by historical instances how it 
fa Is to appeal to the ordinary mind On the whole, we 
find « to be a very thoughtful and remarkable work, very 
few such books are to he seen in lho«e days of ** light “ 
literature. 

SAHITYA KALA • Ry Professor Mohonlal P Dose, 
hi -A . LLB. Printed at the Surat City Pnntu.e Press. 
Surat. Pp 250+9 Cloth bound 1933 Pr ce Re Z. 

Prof Dave is a sound scholar, both of Sanskrit and 
Gujarati literatures. Thirty years ago, he wrote an 
essay on Sahitva Kala and that furnishes the t.tle of the 
book under notice, which cons sts of a reprint of some 
other similar wr tings, consisting of speeches and written 
literary contributions Garden of Gujarati Literature 
Literature and ts Ingredients, Translations, Art of Cnli 
ci'm. Humour, Y7h> Literature, Youth and Literary 
Activity are the subjects on which he has given his obser- 
vations and they display the views of a deeply read and 
ripe scholar and thinker. 

VED DIIARMA VYARHYANMALA By Pandit 
Bhattacharya, BA. Printed at the lam Fijaya Printing 


Press, Saror. Thick Card Board. Pages 270. 193 8. 
Price Re. l-i-0 

Nine discourses on the Philosophy embodied in the 
Vedas are reprinted in this book. Panditji is very keen 
on F re end Sun worship and desires that in every Hindu 
temple provision should be made for the worship of 
Bhagwtn Omkarediwar who exists in the Sun and should 
le approached through F're (Agni). He has partially 
succeeded, he sa)s. 

N\M\N N\N TATTAVAO ■ By KisWifnf C. 
Mashrurala and Jethala! ] lanla' Gandhi Printed at the 
A or pirn Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth bound. 
Pp 452 1933 Price Rs 2-80 

“Dements of Book-Keep ng " is the title of the hook. 
Gujaratis are experts at keeping of accounts or Book 
keep ng. lie ng a commercial community. As they learnt 
the elements of the an cither in the r primary schools 
or while apprentice* at shops they did not stand much 
m nerd of guide honks, n the pa«t, although a few 
rlrmroiAt* nor.* rx.sJ.cd. ScbnoJe. do. nt'K 'r.vh. \ttmrtn i 
now and accountancy classes tcarli the Ehgli«h mode of 
account keeping For th s reason, a book which would 
tre-t nf the subject both from the Indian and English 
point of v ew wa* a desideratum and thi" book em nently 
supplied the want. It is almost a scientific treatise on 
the subject, end at the same lime like* the place of a 
teacher The treatment i« simple «e nontechnical, wh eh 
i* a great advantage Two glossaries of Rhgli*h Gujarati 
and Guiarsfi English techn cal terms at the end add to 
the usefulness of the book 

K. M. J. 

BOOKS RF.CFIN ED 

\DHfT EDI 'CATION AND THE PROGRESSIVE 
WRITERS By S Subba Rao Published by The 
Andhra Peso Adult Fduration Committee, Koner, {Test 
GcJaivn District Sole Agents — The Hindustan Publish 
mg Companr Limited, Ra/amundry, Andhra, South India. 
Pages 100 19 79 Price As 8. foreign Is 

‘MODERN GIRL" LOVES TO BE ‘‘JULIET'’ TO 
HALF A DOZEN “ROMEOS"- Hr T K. Datla. Pub- 
lishcd by Doaba House, Mahan Lai Road, LaAore Pp. 100. 
Pt.ee Re. 1-1 

INCOME TAXATION (Iv rite Light or the pre- 
*r\T vvvrrvi) Bv A A. Roy. 1 1 A To be had of 
J M Jana and Bros P.0 Box 76, Mortgage, New 
Delhi. Pages 45 Pure Annas eight 

PERSIAN PATH MALA IN GUJARATI FOR 
BEGINNERS By Adam IS Patel. BA, STCE, 
Persian Teacher Baroda High School. Pages SI. 1939 
Price Annas Ten 

INDIANS IN MALAYA- By M N AW, MA , 
LLB, ST C. Paid, Erode. Pp 124 1937. Price Re. 1. 

WORDS OF WISDOM (coilected from the 
spefches of ms }IiciiNES» Sin Krishnarajendh* Wadi- 
T*R ItAHADUK IV, GCSI, CBE, MAHARAJA OF MYSORE) : 
Ur D R. Ramaya, B A Bangalore City. Fifth Editom, 
1939. Pages 170 Price Re. 1. 
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toxins are created that eventually destroy it, — 
be it Imperialism or Fascism, have they not 
been generating the seeds of their own down- 
fall ? It may lihewi-e be that the heat created 
by the growing power of the Conprc-s is rising 
to an unhealthy temperature. The higher 
command who arc at its helm arc apt, in 
moments of crisis, to !o«c their head, and 
cannot hola to a straight course. Have we not 
seen lapses in regard to the vital matters of 
mutual courtesy and forbearance, of constitu- 
tional procedure which had hitherto been 
sources of its strength, — lapse* at the bottom 
of which lies pride of power ? 

The Christian scriptures have warned us 
how difficult it N for bloated prosperity to pass 
through the narrow gate of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Freedom can be won only by putting 
forth the best in man — that is what I under- 
stand the teaching of the Mahatma to be 
Hut tlio-e who ha\c coinc together to control 
the field of our high endeavour — arc their 
mifui- Broadly tolerant, unswayed by personal 
bias ? When they create ruptures by wounding 
one another, is that for the sake of pure 
principle, — is there no trace in it of the heat 
that is born of lo\c of power, pndc of power? 
The cult of Shakti that is gradually growing 
up within the Congress fold shows itself m its 
true colours when Malintmaji’s followers find 
U in their hearts to proclaim him as the equal 
of Hitler and Mussolini Can it be at all 
possible for tho«c whose reverence goes out to 
these gatherers of victims for human sacrifice, 
properly to maintain the punty of the citadel 
of Truth built by the selfless n«cctic whom they 
would follow ? I have the highest respect for 
Jawaharlal, who is always ready to lead an 
assault against abuse of power by wealth, or blind 
faith, or imperialistic polities Of him I ask 
whether tne keepers of the Congress stronghold 
have not on occasions shown dangerous signs of 
the intoxication of personal power ? I have my 
own doubts, but at the same time I do not hide 
from myself the fact that my knowledge of 
political happenings is very insufficient 

On this point it is necessary to say some- 
thing further. Bengal seems to have made up 
its mind that at the last sitting of the Congress 
Committee the Bengali people were treated with 
contumely To be too ready to believe such 
a charge is nothing but a sign of weakness It 
is hardly a proof of political sanity to allow’ 
ourselves to be continually afflicted with the 
suspicion that every one around us is conspir- 
ing against u* But the fact remains that in 
spite of the uniting centre which the Congress 


represents, the provinces are showing lament- 
able signs of scpnrati-t tendencies. 

The Hindu-Mo&lcm disunity is both 
lamentable and alarming, because nothing is 
more difficult to bridge than the gulf created 
by religiou** differences On the other hand, 
the disunity between the provinces is owing to 
a lack of proper mutual understanding, due to 
differences of habits and custom* Thus 
Religion and Custom have between them 
usurped the throne of Reason, thereby destroy- 
ing all clarity of mind In countries where 
cti'tom* are not blindly sacrosanct, where 
religiou* belief* have not cut up society into 
warring section*, political unity has come as 
a matter of course Our Congrc«s has not had 
the advantage of being able to grow up in an 
atmosphere of social tolerance, rather it has 
had to function m spite of social antagonisms 
winch have set up inipas«able barriers ever}' 
few nnles apart, — barriers winch arc guarded 
night and day by forces wearing the badge of 
religion 

Whatever the reason* may be, the fact re- 
mains that our provinces have not been welded 
together I remember to have said somewhere 
that a coach of which the wheels arc wobbly, 
the box sbah>. and the whole body creaky, is 
nil very well «o long as it remains propped up 
in its «tablc, — there it may even be admired as 
a whole, but if it be dragged by horses through 
the street, it loudly complains of the lack of 
inward unity Tint i* what the Congress has 
done It Ins dragged the provinces of India 
out on the highway of a common political 
freedom, and it* internal discords are thereupon 
becoming apparent at every step This being 
our plight, it behoves the authorities of the 
Congress to be very circumspect in their move- 
ments. for mutual suspiciousness is lying m wait 
to exaggerate the implications of every Iap«e, 
or inconsiderate gesture That is what seems 
to have happened in the ease of Bengal, and the 
relation* between it and the Congress high com- 
mand have been strained to breaking point. 
Personally - , I am not aware that anything has 
happened which made this inevitable And yet, 
while the popular mind is thus exercised, it will 
be difficult for the leaders of Bengal to steer a 
correct course 

To me it is evident that JMahatmaji, having 
mapped out a particular line along which he 
advise* the country to travel on its way to free- 
dom, is naturally on the alert to sec that no 
disturbing factor be allowed to bring about a 
deviation from it Having successfully steered 
the ship of Congress so far, his reluctance to let 
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it be taken out of ita appointed course cannot 
reasonably be construed as a desire to wield 
dictatorial power. Men of genius would be 
unable to fulfil their destiny unless they had 
unbounded confidence in themselves, a confidence 
which they are wont to fortify by their faith in 
divine inspiration. In spite of occasional rcri- 
ous mistakes, Mahatmaji may claim to have had 
sufficient proof in his successes of bis being on 
the right track, and be is, moreover, entitled to 
believe that none but himself can worthily com- 
plete the picture of national welfare which he 
has conceived and outlined It may well be 
that he has many a further touch in mind with 
which it is to be perfected in due course If 
these finishing touches arc not given under his 
direction, with the patient attention and rever- 
ence due to the master from his followers, the 
picture as a whole may suffer In these cir- 
cumstances, say I, we needs must rely for its 
completion on its creator, especially as it is still 
in the stage of unfinished growth 

Here I should confess that I do not always 
see eye to eye with Mahatmaji, by which I mean 
that had I been endowed with his force of 
character, my scheme of work would have been 
different. What that scheme is, I have indi- 
cated in some of my previous writings But 
though I may have the imagination to conceive, 
I have not the pow'er to carry out Only a few 
men in the w'orld have this power And 6inec 
our country has had the good fortune of giving 
birth to such a man, the way should be kept 
clear for his progress — 1 certainly would never 
think of impeding it The time will doubtless 
come when Mahatmaji’s errors and omissions 
will have to be made good, then will each one 
of us, according to his zeal and capacity, have 
the opportunity of making his contribution For 
the present, let the Congress proceed to the des- 
tination towards which it is heading I will 
not say, like a blind follower, that there can be 
no other bourne bevond Others there may be 
and are; but the time to take on other pilots 
will come when the first part of the journey is 
over. 

I have referred to my own scbpmc That 
w r ns the outcome of my conviction that politics 
is but a part of the social system,— -as is borne 
out by the history of every country To be 
enamoured of some political system nnnrt from 
its social foundation, will not do Triumphal 
structures of different shares and sizes raise 
their heads on the other side of the seas * We 
may be sure that none of them are built on 
foundations of sand And when we <ct to work 
to imitate any superstructure that has caught 


our fancy, wc should not forget the ’necessity 
of fitting it to some adequate foundation in the 
tkpths of our own social mentality. 

I have recently taken refuge on a secluded 
lull-top, far from the scene of the recent political 
excitement, and after a long time I am getting 
the opportunity to survey both India and my 
own attitude w ith dispassion. I can see clearly 
that politics has to do with two different sets of 
forces, — one may be called mechanical, the 
other spiritual. In these days of crisis Europe 
is pacing backwards and forwards between the 
two Neither is easy to secure, or work with; 
both have their price, the proper application 
of both require long preparatory training. We 
who have been so long in subjection know what 
the impact of mechanised force is like, but wc 
cannot even dream of bringing it under our own 
control The utmost we can think of is to 
purchase the alliance of some other power by 
getting into its debt. But history has shown 
Us that to cultivate this kind of unequal 
friendship is like digging a channel to give entry 
to the crocodile, resulting in a feast for the 
latter at the expense of the digger. 

There was a time when the issue of battle 
depended on personal bravery and physical 
strength Now has come the day of weapons 
wrought by science, which require a high degree 
of intellectual skill for their proper use Any 
fight with these is unthinkable for us, with our 
empty till, our untrained body and mind. This 
was realised from the very beginning of our 
political life, wdicreforc our former lenders w'cre 
content with launching their fleet of pctition- 
carr>ing paper-boats But this reduced our 
polities to a mere game. Then arrived 
Mahatmaji with a solution for our utter lack 
of material equipment Unflinching he came, 
with head held high, to prove that battle could 
be effectively waged against wrong without 
mechanical resources He started experimental 
campaigns along different lines, and though in 
none of them ran it be asserted that he has won 
through, he has extracted from his very defeats 
lessons showing the way to ultimate victory. 

He has been busy ever since inculcating in the 
country the need of training in restraint and 
spiritual faith necessary to w-icld the weapons 
of non-violence. 

It is comparatuely easy to rai«c nn army 
for violent warfare A year’s drilling is 
sufficient to fit men to be sent to the seat of war. 
But to train the spirit in the methods of non- 
violence takes more time We have had enough 
of attempts to got together a rabble of un- 
trained enthusiasts Such crowds may be used 
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to break down the work of rivals, but they 
cannot build up anything of value. They go 
to pieces when met by a determined counter- 
attack. Those nations of the world who arc 
now T in fighting trim, rely for their strength on 
the education of the masses of their people. 
The present age is the age of the trained mind, 
not of blustering muscle. And everywhere in 
the East, to say nothing of Japan, educational 
institutions have been made available for the 
people at large. So long as our masses remain 
bound to blind tradition it is hopeless for us 
to expect to make any move forward And so, 
after his discover}' that an undisciplined mob 
is not a fit instrument for non-violent work, 
Mahatmaji has cried a halt in his campaign of 
civil disobedience, and turned Ins attention to 
mass education. So far all is fairly clear. 

But when I come to the contending politi- 
cal groups of the day, with then rival methods 
of political advancement, round which endless 
controversies are raging, I am beset with 
doubts, and cannot see the issue clearly My 
main difficulty in arriving at any definite 
conclusion may be due to my very meagre 
knowledge of what is actually happening m the 
different political circles I know that those 
who have the power can make possible the 
seemingly impossible Mahatmaji is one of 
those who have this power; but it would be 
going too far to say that he is the only one. or 
that all he undertakes must be successful And 
if any other powerful personality inspired with 
a different ideal should arise, the latter, in turn, 
will not stay Ins hands because of the doubts 
or protests of others It mav even be that he 
will have to cut adrift from the mam body and 
work alone to form another organization, of 
which it will take us time to appraise the proper 
value. Should such a personality come forth 
from within the Congress, I would watch his 
progress, and wish him success — but from a 
distance. The responsibility would be so great, 
the effects so far-reaching, the consequences 
so incalculable, that their burden could only be 
shouldered by one who has the necessary degree 
of self-confidence It would be be} ond my 
capacity, altogether out of my sphere of work, 
to join hands with him in any way 

Our scriptures tell us that the worship of 
Ganesha, the Lord of the M»«e«, mu«t come 
before all other worship In the service of our 
country our first duty mu->t be to work for the 
welfare of the mass of its people, — to make 
them healthy in body and mind, happy in spirit; 
to foster their self-respect, to bring beauty into 
their daily work, their daily life; to show them 


the way to strive together, in mutual respect, 
for mutual welfare. So far as my limitations 
have permitted, I have been doing this for the 
la®t forty years or so. And when Mahatmaji’s 
call awakened the country, it was my fervent 
hope that lie would rou*e the powers of all 
sections of our people, m all their variety, to 
work in the different departments of national 
endeavour. For it is mv belief that a realiza- 
tion of the country’s welfare means to believe 
in it, to know it in its fullness Its true 
freedom would consist in gaming the fullest 
scope for its now obstiuctcd powers 

I can see that the leadership of Bengal has 
now fallen on Subhas Chandra My knowledge 
of the all-India politic® in which he tried to 
®ccure the first place, is admittedly insufficient 
There party feelings are raging stormily, and 
I am unable to look into the future through the 
dust that has been rm*ed Buffeted by this 
turmoil my mind naturally clings to Bengal 
I welcome the valiant Subhas ns our leader m 
the hope that ho will take on himself the 
burden of ndding Bengal of its weaknesses, 
external and internal, and in this work he may 
freely claim whatever help it may be in ray 
power to gne, in my own line of work May 
his high cndca\our rai®c Bengal to the height 
from which she will be able to take her due 
place in the counsel® of all India 

Before ending this letter I should like to 
say something which may not be stnctly 
relevant to what has gone before An injustice 
has been done m determining the respective 
shares of Hindu and Moslem to Government 
patronage This led the Hindus to make a 
representation to the Governor, to winch I, with 
great reluctance, added my signature Weak- 
ened as we have been through long years of 
reliance on Government favour, it goes against 
my grain still to keep on scrambling for it. If 
its door is going to be closed to the Hindus 60 
be it, it will impel them to be self-reliant, to 
find independent means of subsistence. Suffer- 
ing will no doubt be entailed but that suffering 
will help to bring in a new era of uplift Why 
then did I sign the petition ? For one reason 
only If Government shows undue partiality 
to one section of the people, they of course know 
best what the con=equences for themselves are 
likelv to be But it wa® of the country I was 
thinking Undue weightaee on one side in the 
vita! matter of means of livelihood is bound to 
increase communal ten®ion m every department 
of national life, to such a degree that it may 
become next to impossible to allay It That is 
what my protest was against 
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Hitler and Mussolini have in thcfnselves 
the power that enables them to commit injustice 
with impunity, nay even to extort a kind of 
admiration while so doing. The power to lie 
partial that our Ministers have if derived from 
the misguided poltyy of a higher authority. As 
such its exercise will be greeted not with any 
respect, but only with the contempt of their 
victims But our problem, I repeat, is not con- 
cerned with the fate of the persons in power. 
They will come and go, but Hindu and Moslem 
will for ever remain side by side, as partners in 


the good and had fortune® of India And if 
some fhough{/c"i Government drive® thorn® info 
their miiKt, their bleeding wound® wiJ} not heal 
easily. So the apparent advantage which to- 
day may look like a profit for the Moslems, may 
in the long run provr a weak spot leading to 
eventual loss. That, however, can be no con- 
solation for the Hindus — because the Balance- 
sheet of India is not two, but one 

Letter to Dr. Atntt/a Chakraiarti, trans- 
lated by Surcndranath Tagore. 


THE STORY OF CHANDIDAS 

By Prof. PRIYA RANJAN SEN, m a , f.r s. 

[Chandidat, ordained a* a prw«t and *in;tr for the godd*«* B^ali at Chhatrina, united to Ram, in 
spiritual companionable, had become widely known for his devotion to Cod. love of men and excellent poetry. 
The Raja of B shnupur rojallv entertained him >n his Court, and he »i‘ invited bv the Nawab of Pandua 
who sent Out an envoy as a mark of distinction. While on his way to Pandua. Chandidas rescued a young and 
beautiful maiden from the clutches ol a tanlrxk Sadhu, converted him to a better I fe and married the two, he 
also converted two Sakta Brahmins of Naouur to bis own doctrine At Pandua. the Nawab waj so far influenced 
by him that he turned from an enemy to a devout admirer He stopped with the Nawab for. a considerable time, 
and left in order to effect tome reconci) anon among his admirers at Ranzanaliipnr The saint proved as efficient 
in bearing down village opposition, as he wa* skilful in polemics, and the personalities of Chandidas and Rami 
cooperated often in rphfin? wrongs, individual and soc a) In the nud*! of al) ibis success a t>-n from kidja 
pati and Rupnarayan who had been travelling all the wav from Mithila to meet the Poet, known to them so 
far only by repute and through his exquisile *onp«. made the cup of their happiness full to the brim. He was now 
about to return home from wh-ch be had been long absent, but work at hand engaged his attention • at Kendtill 
where he had fincered to par homage to the spirit of Jafader the great \aishnav poet, he was detained to 
prevent mischief being done by a malicious spirt, and he was involved in a fight between the Prince of Jamkudi 
and the Rani of Bishnupor. championing the former, which he did and that successful)) l 

VI 

Religious Dkcussions ayd Coytkoitje-ial 
Matters 

After the last great success which Chandidas 
had won, when peace was established between 
the Ram and the Jamkudi Prince, and Kalyani 
was united to her husband, Chandidas was 
brought to Bishnupur with great rejoicings, and 
he was lionised ns much as in hi® fir-t visit (if 
possible, more) years ago to this town The 
streets were crowded so much that all traffic 
had to be suspended It was impossible to do 
anything except watch men, wildly cheering the 
snmt with their shouts of welcome A hoary- 
hcadod scholar of Navadvip, Vi«w anatli by name, 
who had been sojourning there, was attracted by 
the nm«e and called on the " paragon of virtue 
and samtlmc«s ” in his resort. Chandidas, m all 
humility, ro-c at his approach and greeted him 
with reverence. The Pandit queried, “Where 
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but was also the representative of a class of 
people. Chandidas praised his scholarly attain- 
ments and replied with a smile : '*1 plead I 
have very little knowledge of the Shastras, and 
I have been unfortunate in not getting so long 
anybody competent to advise me. Tell me, 
your reverence, how to get peace of mind ” 

“ What have I been dinning into your cars all 
along ? ” " But that docs, not lead to anywhere. 
It doe* not «ohc for us the problem of creation 
When the world comes to its end at the /inn/e 
of a kolpa, one of the ejeloa of creation, how 
can there be creation again? If cremation or 
burial could give a quietus to the *oul, there 
would have been an end of it : this applies both 
to the individual and the race. It is this start- 
ing point of creation that is a po-er. The seek- 
ing spirit enquiries; but the enquiry starts from 
the Being tli&t create-, or it mu*t lead there 
It is not the eye that secs, but the mind, and to 
see only the form is to sec nothing The comet 
n-cs m the. sky and is \ i-iblc to all, but it bears 
different meaning-, to a boy, an ignoramus and 
a scholar. The knowledge of our sen-es deceive* 
u», and to swear by Kapil and the Buddlm 
against the Vm-hnax i« to mi-a the link and 
lo«c the true significance of either Tlw eye 
must learn to see. and to -ee the truth, to pene- 
trate beyond the world of appearances Go, 
Brahmin, and think of this um\er-e as something 
more than limited by the scn*e*. your own or 
other people’s ” Tlius admoni«licd by him, the 
old scholar realized the error of his ways, and 
went awaj- to liie up to a new faith preached 
by the saint 

Chandidas was destined to come in for more 
polemical discussion before leaving Bishnupur 
It was given out that he would start next morn- 
ing for Clihatrina People came to bid him 
good-bye, who knew for how long it would be 
He had been for some >cars travelling abroad, 
and hfe had its limit, after all He spoke 
, to all, and exhorted them to follow the truth 
Davananda now came up, and bowing down 
to him spoke of his desire to go to Benares 
m a brief while in ordeT to worship Svva and 
take Ins mrmalya (Holy bles-ing in the form of 
a leaf and flower actually used in the worship) 
daily, indeed, he pleaded, that was only the 
proper thing for a Brahmin to do, and Daya- 
nanda felt his years heavy on him 

All this talk annoyed Chandidas and 
there was an outburst “ Why this craze for 
the worship of Sun ? Are you not a Brahmin 
versed in the Vedas ? Siva is not even a Vedic 
god, and worship of the Ungam has been for- 
bidden in the Puranas and the Smntis. You 


are strictly enjoined not to accept the nirmalya; 
what do your authorities say on the point ? ” 
Davananda did not all at once yield liis ground 
but retorted: “Why then did you* worship the 
stone image at Benares ? " Chandidas replied 
with a smile : “ Well, did I ? Now’ that 1 remem- 
ber it, yes; but I really worshipped my mother, 
the stone was hut an emblem” “Does it not 
strike you that the sun-worship of the Vedas 
and the worship of the Imgam of the tantras 
are quite alike ? Both are wor-lnppcd as mani- 
festations of the Brahman ” " Ye*,” rejoined 
Chandida*, “ the same rice is food for the poor 
man and the prince. But the former take* it 
from an earthen platter, while the prince’s plate 
U made of gold. N’ow listen : the worship of 
stock and «tonc is the way of the ignorant; one 
who bon-t- of a little intelligence will prefer an 
earthen image The scholar will he absorbed 
in the contemplation of the Brahman, — this is 
a* it should be. and it illustrate* m\ point nl*o 
in reference to you " 

“ But I hear,” urged Davananda, nothing 
deterred, " that you offer daily wor-lup to Siva 
every morning the first thing after your bath. 
\\ hy do you do it ? “ Well, if you mu*t now 
— it is the ncce-«ary preliminary to all worship, 
calculated to lead all unertakings to a succcs— 
fill issue And if you go away at all. renoun- 
cing the world, why not go to' Brmdaban — the 
only spot in the world where you can realize 
what pun joy mean- ? But m case your heart 
is set on Dcnarc*. go there by all means” 
Satisfied at heart, Davananda took leave of the 
Saint, and C’lmndida* -tnrtcd for Clihatrina 
followed by Itasmani. the whole of the popula- 
tion of Bidumpur wi«t fully gazing after them 
a* they went out. 

Return Home 

Early in the morning, when the gentle 
breeze blew, cool with the dew-drops that fell 
overnight, Chandidas entered Jubrajpur. He 
called on Puranjan, waked him up and learnt 
from lum that his mother had long been dead; 
so had been Ins father, about forty years now, 
along with Ins uncle These enquiries perplexed 
Puranjan, w ho wanted to know w ho the strangers 
were He learnt that his interrogator’s name wn* 
Chandidas w ho hailed from the same village and 
who had returned to his native place in order 
to stay there till death He proposed to stop 
with Puranjan, the proposal angered Karuna, 
Puranjan’s wife, because the old man was 
accompanied by a w ldow — and w ho could vouch 
for the character of their as-oeiation ? And 
she was afraid Puranjan might agree to put 
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them up at his place— he was soft-hearted. Did 
he not prove unreasonably kind even to a dog 
who had spoilt his food or to a cat that might 
have licked pp his milk ? Karuna went off in 
a huff to her mother-in-law to complain; still, 
Puranjan would risk all to serve the Sadhu as 
he thought Chandidas was. For the privi- 
lege of service i9 worth any cost and 
trouble Chandidas persisted in asking him : 
“ But how can you look after me ? You are a 
poor man; how can you feed both of us ? ” 
“ My strength is a matter of pride in the village, 
1 feel strong as a tower and can put in ten men’s 
work single-handed. I can walk sixty miles 
a day. My voice is excellent, and when I go out 
on my daily rounds chanting the holy songs of 
Hadha and Krishna, princes will give up their 
wealth and become beggars So why should I 
bother myself about the future, about the ways 
and means, and so forth ? Only one thing strikes 
me as odd w hy have you picked me up as youT 
host ? ” “ Did you never hear of Chandi- 
das, as one of your relations ? ” “ Yes, he was 
my uncle, but he has been dead long since 
Suspecting him to have been a rebel, the Nawab 
of Bengal had mm put to death on the sly, and 
then Rami, so the legend ran, had been forced 
into the harem” The strangers laughed and 
declared . — “ We arc here, Chandidas and Rami, 
your old relations " But he shook lus head and 
said, “ I do not believe you, I cannot ” “ If you 
mistrust us, if you think that I am not Chandi- 
das but a spurious Sadhu, only a pretender and 
no better, why show me any attention f Whv 
not shove me out, instead ? ” “ Because,” paused 
Puranjan in his reply, ‘‘one can never tell, I 
will bow to all people dressed as Sannynsins, 
the right type is bound to pa=s by sooner or 
later" "Well, if he never comes, all your 
energies, all your devotion will run to waste” 
** It cannot be”, he replied 11 I have a convic- 
tion that guides me If the embankment gives 
way, the smaller fry may rush on at first, but 
the tugger shoal” is sure to swim nr at fast, and 
we may wait for that in patience ” Chandidas, 
delighted with the reasoning and the sentiments 
of Puranjan, embraced him Everything became 
quiet now and even Karuna was silent when her 
mother-in-law, Ilolnni, now an old woman, came 
in and after some hesitation recognised Chandi- 
das and Rami 

The news spread like wild fire that Chandi- 
das had returned to Chhatrina The name was 
unknown to the youth, to tnc old it had a faint 
ring of familiar reminiscence, and to the elder- 
ly it was associated with the poems of Radha 
and Krishna. People Tushed for darshan and 


bowed to the saint who had come back to his 
village after a long period of absence. He 
talked with all, asked how they had been doing 
and filled them with the spirit of Jove. Thus 
many men came in and went away every day, 
lifted unconsciously to a higher plane where 
malice and mischief were unknown, and to which 
love wa9 the key-word. The Raja Hamir-Uttar 
was one ot the many who loved to stay near 
him as long as possible The whole village was 
ns it were transformed, oblivious of its sorrow's 
and difficulties The jmscnce of Chandidas had 
changed it, even if it were for the time being. 

The End 

But this even tenor of life had to be dis- 
turbed. Their bodies had become old and 
decrepit; why drag them any mpre ? It was 
better that they should be abandoned. An 
auspicious ekadasi day (eJevenfh day of the 
moon) was near nt hand, and it would serve as 
an excellent opportunity. Thus -counselled 
Itasbmani when she could get a w'ord with 
Chandidas m private. " And w hat about you ? ” 
he asked “ Hereafter, — just as non' and here,'’ 
Then he smilingly asked her to give the necessary 
directions He would observe silence on the 
next day from sunrise, and touch no food; and 
when he was dead, the body should on no account 
be burnt but. buried under ground at Nannur, the 
bodv of Rasmam to be buried by bis side Let 
there be llan Sankirtans (musical service to 
Han) day and night. It was no easy matter for 
Puranjan to recon c these instructions and calm- 
ly to follow them, but he steeled Ins heart and 
made necessary arrangements. Meanwhile, the 
villagers also came to learn about the decision 
and realized what it meant to them 

The night was at last over and the morning 
dawned The birds began to chirp and life was 
on the move Chandidas had lapsed into silence; 
his eyes were closed in holy meditation, and the 
spirit of nature as well ns the divine spirit voiced . 
forth gfory for aff The atmosphere of the pface 
made a wonderful response The villagers en- 
gaged thcm-elves in religious thought, even the 
boys spent their time in writing sacred names on 
trees and walls The livelong day was spent in 
this quaint manner, and people retired to their 
own homes in the evening wrapped up in a 
melancholy mood Then came the influence of 
sleep, enjoined by nature, every one, young or 
old, succumbed to it Puru only kept guard 
over big host and master, and protected him, 
fan in hand, against the ravage of biting flies 
Again the spell w as broken by the morning sun, 
and the people of Chhatrina, waking from sleep, 
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sintc the days of the Indian Mutiny. Mean- 
while Tilak had died and the new leadership 
passed almost insensibly into Gandhiji’s hands. 
With great adroitness, Gnndhiji linked up the 
anti-British feeling in Mu*salman ranks regard- 
ing the abolition of the Khilafat in Turkey 
with the nation-wide resentment against British 
officialdom in India and made out of two 
ncgatii c intcr-lmkcd demands, ‘the redre-s of 
the Khilafat grievance’ and ‘the rcdrc*s of the 
Punjab wrongs,’ a posit 11 e demand for Swaraj 
— full self-rule, the main plank of the Indian 
National Congress 

The creed and policy of the Congress wa-, 
declared to be the attainment of Swaraj l»\ 
peaceful and legitimate mean* and the four-fold 
programme for Swaraj within a year — the 
boycott of Council', the boycott of British 
law-courts, the boycott of schools anil college', 
the boycott of British, specially Lanca-Vure 
goods, euphemistically called ‘ Sw ade-hi ’ and 
reinforced by the cult of the chatka and khadi. 
was formally ratified at Nagpur in 1920 The 
Ali Brothers, C R Da* Motilal Nehru, Lain 
Lajpat Rai, nmong't others joined the fray and 
Gnndhiji became the nation's gcticialis'imo in 
this intensive fight of non-\iolencc and the 
honorific title of Ma hatnia w.i' lonfcrred on 
him (by whom and when exact 1> . it 1 * difficult 
to trace) 

In Bengal nmong't G.indhijfs ardent 
followers and C R Das’s local lieutenants, 
several men came to the fore Subh .10 Chamlr.i 
Bose, J. M. Scn-gupta B N filial. Prafulla 
Chandra Ghosli, Sure-h Clundra Banciji and 
the speaker 

In 1921, a concerted dine na* made all 
over India for 1 erore of Congro** meiubei' 

1 crore of rupees. 1 crorc of charka*. and the 
three boycotts (of law-courts, schools and 
colleges, British goods) succeeded enonnou-ly 
The Councils boycott did not succeed, foi the 
stalwart Surendrnnath and Ins erstwhile follow- 
ing dcscited the Congress, fought the elections 
and accepted dyarchy 

In Bengal, Surcndranath’s gift to the nation 
was the democratically rc-oigamzed Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta; and the Congress rebel-’ 
achievements were the storm-centres specially 
in Chittagong and Midnapoie 

Even on a modest appraisal, the mo\ ement 
of 1921 had been a signal success it had called 
out the inherent bravery and sacrifice of the 
people, had thrown thousands of non-violent 
registers into jail, had laid the groundwork for 
village reconstruction, had mode the demand 
of Indian freedom a nation-wide demand It 


lint l also visibly strengthened the trade-union 
movement and labour-organization activities 
in coal-fields, tea-gardens, railways and steam- 
ships 

Lord Reading faced with an imminent \isit 
by the Prince of Wales made a pacific gesture, 
but the country w«v» seething with grave dis- 
content. there were big riots in Bombay during 
the Prince’s landing and Lord Reading’s nego- 
tiation' for a settlement with the Congress 
broke down 

The ram ement, howeier. was stopped by 
Mahatma Gandhi himself after the violent 
outbursts at Chnun-ChauM (T P) Gnndhiji 
wji' sentenced to -i\ \ ears’ impri'onmcnt and 
there was almost a death-lull m the country, a 
icaetion and a stagnation 

It wa* at tin- stage that the genius and 
per-onahty of the two leaders, C. II. Das and 
Mutt Lal Nehru, conceived a way out ami 
fomitd the Su aiajua Patty mthm the Confess 
— a inmontv in 1922. concerted into a majority 
in 1923 — to capture Council* and all local sclf- 
gocermncnt bodies on the platform of respon- 
se non-co-operation -coking to make ad- 
ministration of Dyarchy impo"ibIc ‘ from 
within* In Bengal the Calcutta Corporation 
w,i- captured by C R Das and Congress, and 
m Bengal and C P . the Congrcs* party secured 
a mnjoritv in the Councils and pioduocd a 
'eric' of ‘deadlock- ’ In the Central As'cmbly 
al'O. Nehru and \ 1 th. 1 Ibl 1 u Patel -cored a 
-net 0 " and Vitaibbai created new precedents 

President of the V'scmhly and eventually 
rc'igncd with the honours all on his side in 1929 

Das and Nehru perfected the Congress 
parliamentary machinery and put it in fighting 
trim, the results of which India is reaping 
today Das’s two-fold programme of village 
re-con f truct ion and parliamentary activity still 
holds the field 

Da* died prcmatutcly and suddenly in 
1923 By this tunc Mahatma Gandhi had been 
released fiom jail He cainc over to Bengal 
and in'cstcd J M Sen-gupt .1 with the so-called 
‘triple crown’ — of Mayoralty, of leadership of 
the Council party, of leadership of Bengal 
Congress Sublias Chandra Bose had been 
thrown into prison under the Defence of India 
Act and wa* rotting with many other lieutenants 
of Da* in Burma prison* He was let out m 1926 

After this ensued partj -factions in the 
Bengal Congrc«3, led by Sen-gupta on one side 
and by Bo-c on the other In*pite of faction, 
the oiganizational work of Congress went on 
and there wa* ne\cr a set-back, for Bengal’s 
political instinct has been always sound. 
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organise the leftist forces under the caption of 
the ‘ Forward Bloc ’. 

Meanwhile Mahatmaji’s failure over the 
states’ people’s problem at Rajkot has been 
colossal and he has practically advised the 
suspension of the whole movement. His 
ministers pledged to non-violence have to use 
all the forces of the police and the military 
and of the law to keep down Ivisans and 
labourers; a permanent solution of the nation- 
al problems of unemployment, stark poverty, 
indebtedness, emasculation, dirt and disease 
can never be found uithin the frame-work of 
the new Constitution Communah-m is raising 
its ugly head both in Congress and non-Con- 
grc«s provinces. Gandhiji’s new line of parley, 
negotiation, suspension of fight, no-fight, is 
'evoking wide criticism and creating resentment. 
His followers’ methods are gradually becoming 
sU'pect. A parting of the ways is a historical 
necessity and the actnc forces of the country 
.ire wide awake of the po-sibilities of the inter- 
national situation and eager to stage a crisis 
Many arc advocating anti-war propaganda and 
an overthrow of the corrupt socio-economic 
order which keeps the present political order in 
power 

Ru&sian methods, along non-\iolent ways, 
arc openly being talked of. rapid industriali- 
sation of the country is being regarded ns 
urgent, 1 cottage industries as handmaids to 
political struggle arc being looked at askance, 
the entire Gandluan creed, policy and pro- 
gramme is being challenged 

A new orientation is the need of the times* 
a new leadership backed up by mass-resistance. 
The genius of India will surely choo-e its 
course and new History will be made This 
much is sure : the rest is on the knees of the 
Gods. 


The new ' bloc ’, in my opinion, can be 
operative : 

(a) if it will accept non-violence as a 
policy underlying the practical programme of 
Congress but no longer as a credal religion 

(b) if it pledges itself to a policy of ‘ no- 
surrender’ to the forces of British Imperialism 

(c) if it relegates cottage industries to 
their proper place and forges ahead with a 
programme of rapid industrialisation on a plan- 
ned basis, running cottage industries also with 
machinery’ and electricity 

(d) if it concentrates on the ideal of a 
worker’s republic, where liquidation of po\er- 
ty and unemployment by an economic ordei 
guaranteeing equality not only of opportunity 
but of income to every grade of woiker will be 
the chief assurance 

(e) if it visualises the organisation of the 
fighting powers of the nation under the Nation- 
al State for a state mu-t depend on two inter- 
locked supplementary force®, the force of the 
\oto and the defensive force, if it wants to 
operate as a free state 

(f) if it pledges itself to withdraw all 
support from the Britisher in the event of war 

(g) if it proceeds on with the freedom 
movement of the states people with courage 
and determination 

th) if it sedulously and consciously 
fosters the revolutionary urge along the paths 
of a non-violent strategy' in all field® 

The immediate need of the Congress r- to 
weld all the force- tn-idc it on such a 4 forward ’ 
programme and reorganise the entire machi- 
nery on a fighting basis 

IThis article is a resume of a talk by Prof N C. 
Banerji a prominent Congressman and rducationiM, at 
ihe Political Club, Calcutta. \ gist of the other contri- 
butions to the discussion will lie published in the next 
i«sae — Ed , M. Ji.) 
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American republics, with a view to organize 
peace m this part of the world, President 
Roosevelt and his Secretary of State, Mr. 
Cordell Hull, took step* m the last three inter- 
American conferences. 

The Anti-War Pact of 1933 which wa« 
signed at the seventh Pan-American conference 
that met at Montevideo, Uruguay, 

“ condemned the u«e of force as an instrument of national 
policy and placed the American Republ cs solemnly on 
record in support of a world order ba*ed on law and 

The delegates at the Montevideo confer- 
ence al'O c\prcs e ed the desire to work for a 
liberal trade policy and to eliminate excessive 
barricis to commerce in favour of the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity 

The next development wns a special con- 
ference for maintenance of peace held at 
Buenos Aires in December, 1936 The signi- 
ficant development of this conference wa* 
expressed in tlic course of Secretary Hull’s radio 
talk from Lima to the United States in the 
following words' 

“Of no le«s importance wa« me common recognition 
shown of the fact that any menace from without to the 
peace of otir Continents concerns all of us and therefore 
properly i* a subject for consultation and cooperation” 

This was reflected in the in«truments 
adopted by the conference. 

• Thc-e instruments were' Declaration of 
Principles of Intel -American Solidarity and 
Co-operation ard a piotocol of non-intcrven- 
tion 3 


3 The Declaration of American Principles. 

Whereas the need for keeping alive the fundamental 

principles of relations among nation* was never greater 
than today, and 

Each State i* interested in the preservation of worlJ 
order under law, in pence with ju*t ce and in the social 
and economic welfare of mankind 

The Government of the American Republics resolve 

To proclaim, support and recommend onpe again. 
In* following principle* as essential to the achievement 
of the aforesa d objectives. 

’ 1 The intervention of any Slate in the internal or 

external affairs of another is inadmissible 

2. All differences of international character should 
he settled by peaceful means, 

3. The ti*e of force as an instrument of national pr 
internal onal policy is proscribed, 

4 Relations between States should be governed bv 
the precepts of international law. 

5 Respect for the faithful observance of treaties 
constitute the indispensable rule for the development of 
peaceful relations between Stite« and treaties can onlv 
he revised J»v agreement of the contracting parties: 

” Peaceful collaboration lietween representatives of 
the various States and the development of intellectual 
interchange among iheir peoples is conducive to an 
understanding by each of the problems of the other, is 


Towards the full realization of Continental 
solidarity, Lima conference goes a step further 
and declares to the world what are some of the 
principles for winch the twenty-one republics 
stand. It has been made clear in the 
‘‘ Declaration of Lima.” What really happen- 
ed at Lima was, the gathering of all the agree- 
ments that have been armed at in previous 
mtcr-American conferences, and implement 
them into a single document as a clear state- 
ment of policy of the twenty-one republics of 
the Western Hemisphere 

The full significance of the “ Declaration 
of Lima”, probably, will not be realized just 
now, but, a few years from now it will a c «urae 
its true character which will have a great 
bearing upon the affaire of the world. 

It embodies, the ideals, hopes .and dreams 
of the peoples of the New World. These 
th cams have been made clear in an addre-s 
made by Mr. Cordell Hud, at the plenary con- 
ference at Lima on December 24, 1938 He 
said, tn the course of Ins address ' 

‘ The«e American republics emerged as the great 
triumph of human rights, a conquest by idealists of this 
hemi«pliere But the la«k wa« not finished In a second 
stage there was forged the conception of equality of 
American Slates their absolute right as independent 
nations, irrespective of military strength, of territorial 
extent, or of number of population, to speak with equal 
voice. 

“\et, even jundie equality great though It vs a» a 
buttress for states was not enough There remained to 
be strengthened the bond of friendship, of understanding 
and of fair dealing — the bond of good neighbourship. 

“Fir«t we become free, then we acknowledge our- 
selves equal, then we unite m common fr end-hip” 

These words of a truly great American 
statesman indicate the meaning underlying the 
“ Declaration of Lima ” 

There was sonic opposition to the first 
draft of the “ Declaration of Lima ”, it came 
largely from Argentine. Argentine was not at 
all in far our of signing any declaration. Argen- 
tine refused to discu*« the original “ Declara- 
tion of Lima ” w hich wa« drafted by Mr. Hu!', 
for fear that it may be construed by non- 
\mcncan nanon« as a political and military 
alliance Finally, a compromise draft was 
unanimously accepted Nev ertheless, Argen- 


well a- problem* common to all, and makes more readily 
possible ihe peaceful adju«inient of international con- 
troversies. 

7. Econom c reconstruction contributes to national 
and international well being, as well as to peace among 
nations, and 

8. International cooperation is a necessary condi-"" 
lion lo the maintenance of the aforementioned principles 
— The A etc iork Times, December 27, 1933. 
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ference which met in Lima, Peru, in 1937. The 
third Regional Meteorological Committee also 
met which is also made up of weather bureau 
chiefs of all North and South American coun- 
tries. It operates under the jurisdiction of the 
international Meteorological organization 
There was held a Pan-American Highway Con- 
ference at Santiago, Chile. There w as also held 
at Santiago, Chile, the American Conference on 
National Committees on Intellectual Co-oper.i- 
tion At Lima, the Inter-American Women’s 
Committee was formed. Its membership repre- 
sents all the republics 

Mi'S Dons Stevens, (an American) 
national women’s party member, has directed 
its activities for ten years. American Univer- 
sities have extended a large number of scholar- 
ship 1 ? to the Latin American students. The> 
have arranged exchange of Professors between 
the Universities of the United States and Latin 
America Amencan lecturers are talking on 
Latin American life before American audi- 
anecs which creates an interest to travel in 
the South American countries. Inter-American 
short-wave broadcasts are a regular feature in 
the radio program. Stage and screen are play- 
ing an important part creating interest in 
Latin America Tourist agencies and steam- 
ship lines are encouraging Americans through 
their propaganda to vi«it Latin America The 
v Mt of Latin American statesmen to Washing- 
ton is another rivet in the chain which binds 
them rlo«tr. All these forces are helping to 
develop a growing attachment for each other 
Take a look at the world’s Atlas, at the map 
of North and South America, even geography 
•“ on the side of the Western Hemisphere in 
bringing about a continental solidarity 

It seems that the republics in the Western 
Hcini'phere want to develop a civilization 
according to their ideas without let or 


hindrance from any non- American souices. The 
population of these republics is composed of 
all the races of mankind. The ancestors of the 
present day Americans have transplanted 
Euiopean civilization to the New World. But 
the forces of nature, the mixture of races, and 
various other factois are slowly evolving a 
new race, a new civilization, and a new 
culture. 

From the historic standpoint, the l-sue 
• between the Americas and Europe is cltai. 
freedom versus colonialism Colonials who 
have become free people banded together at 
Lima to determine their future 'ecuiitv. So 
long as peoples are held in bondage, so long 
there will be prospects of war m the air. The 
world divided into half free and half slave 
cannot make for peace. Without pence there 
cannot be any democracy anywheie in the 
world. Democratic institutions only pievuil 
among free peoples When one people impose' 
its mle upon another people then it is not 
democracy but autocracy A democratic con- 
stitution is made by the people for the people 
who live by it. Democratic institutions differ 
from one country to another according to it- 
local conditions ' But, freedom is at the core of 
deinocracv Where there is no freedom there 
is no democracy. Democratic government 
'urvivcs only undei the “kies of freedom. Free- 
dom is the heritage of the New World It is to 
safeguard tins freedom that the delegates of 
the republics of the New World met at Lima, 
Peru, and made the historic proclamation m the 
“ Declaration of Lama ” It is the road to 
organized peace At any rate, it sets an exampU 
to the rc-t of the w orld that peace may bo achiev- 
ed bv peaceful means 

New V orL Gty, 

Mart li 28 193V. 
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All Faith* Celebration of Buddha’s Birlhda) under the auspice* of the Mahabodhi Society of America 01 
May 3, 1930, at Ceylon India Inn. New York, N. Y, U. S A, 

Sitting in front of the altar on the left, Mr Krdarnath Das Gupta, who presided, and on the right, 
Mr K Y Kira, who organized the celebration 

LORD BUDDHA’S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION IN NEW YORK 


The 2183rd birthday of Lord Buddha was celebrated on 
May 3rd at the Ceylon India Inn with a Special service 
under the auspices of the Mahabodhi Society of America 
IVople of many bulbs including Bahais, Buddhist* 
Christ ans, Hindus, Humanists, Jews, Moslems and Sikh* 
participated 

The Mahabodhi Society was started in New York 
by Mr. K. Y. Kira of Ceylon by inspiration of Bhilfkhii 
the Venerable Sri Devammito Dhammapala, dnr np Ht 
fa>a visit in the United States 

This Senice was conducted by Mr Kedamath Das 
Inf*,, *I , 'vavd*r.G«wreJ . Sscmtir, of- 'he- WorlcC Fellow 
slup of Faiths Buddhi*t Hymns were chanted by two 
young Buddhists, Messrs Nandu and Singh of Ceylon 
Among the speakers were, At.ya Begum, Moslem. Dr 
C. O Haas, Christian; Dr. B B Mukherji. Hindu. 
Madame Bany Orlova, Bahai; and Swami Bodhananda 
Minister of the Vedanta Society. Mr. Kira gave greetings 
of welcome at the opening. Refreshments were served bj 
the Ceylon India Inn 


full of compassion Hu leaching i* more needed for the 
suffering world of today than anything else If eome of 
the leaders of nations could be converted to Buddhism then 
ihere would be no more the fear of war Emperor A«oka, 
when be become a disciple of Budhlia, gave up hi« hist 
for conquest and diverted hi* great energy to constructive 
works for the welfare of mankind Lord Buddha was a 
great scientist. Jle found a remedy for the suffering world ” 

"According to Buddhism, self-culture, a holy calm 
anil peaceful life, is the only remedv for the sms and 
woes to which humanity is subjected Gautama Buddha 
condemned- »- Me. of. ’ylw.iir- «cwL •clf.nvdivtvgrveay, “a- Svat,- 
ful There was a ‘middle path,' he si d ‘between these 
extremes ’ This was to seek and atta'n by continuous 6elf 
development ‘ a consumate, perfect and pure life.’ H*s 
benevolent heart told him that love toward others wa* the 
panacra for all evils. Universal love is the essence of 
Buddhism ’’ 

"Five prohibitions are enjoined by Buddha upon all 
lay Buddhists ; Do not kill, steal, commit adultery, lie, 
or drink intoxicants. 

“Regarding Nirvana, m his sermon to Sadhu Sintha 
Buddha says, 1 It is true, Simha, that I denounce activi- 
ties, but only the activities that lead to the evil in word«, 
thoughts, or deeds. It is true, Simha, that I preach 
extinction, but only the extinction of pride, lust, evil 
thought, and Ignorance, not that of forgiveness, love, 
chanty, and truth',’' 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Mr*'. Kirax Bo^e has been named rappor* 
tem of the League Advisory Committee on Social 



Air* Kiran Bo«r 

questions-. This is the first time that an Indian 
lady has held the post 

Mrs Kvsvm Nair stood first in the B A 
Examination of the Nngpur Umver-itv, winning 



Mr*. Kusum Nair 


two gold medals She is the wife of Mr. P. N. 
Nair, Executive Officer, Belgaum Cantonment 
and L a resident of Gujerat (Punjab). 


r 


Mis & Belaraxi Basu stood first in the 
I A. Examination of the Delhi Umvcrsitj this 



Mis* Belaram Basu 


year She had also topped the list of female 
candidates in the Matriculation Examination 
of the same University Mi«s Basu hails from 
village Ilchhoba-Mondlai, Hooghly. 



Miss Tara Pun 


Miss Tara Puri topped the list of tandi- 
dates in the BSc. Examination of the Pu 
University. 




PROHIBITION IN INDIA 

By M. P. VYAS 


The position of India in the World is uin<ltic. 
The population of India h H tnnated as 
352 million souls Compnml to the n or .1 
population oi 1800 millions, it I"™» ■«">> 
onc-flfth ot the entire human race. 1 he 
Instore’ and civilization ot India none ot the 
o des?in the world. It lias its ditinrtivc cWe ; 
tenstics It differs from other civilizations 
the world in many respects In the tajwnj 
development of wor d civilizations, 
lmtion of India is matwoltouw From the 
, crv beginning it developed a spiritual ana 

feSo°'&VtrS 'tendency lor 

i&isisamssg 

s "ifttfT. -S "» 

iiS’-Hs CSHsS 

menacing a* it 1 ' no "- J supported hv 
c«l as at present It \ n India 

any Government a 5 source of revenue 

adopted to 1 1 « Ported bv deterrent 

Not only this but oxietinc Government- 

Icpi'lation enacted '« ">• n R >> 

”, "SI ShlAllWM. O, Warn 

religions m inam Zoroastriani«m 

?i*™th'one voice' not only 

» m! c ”Sj”i”‘towh“' Wnk m Indian meietv 
proscribed its touci . nn( i contempt 

There n"{ 

K^5^Ti.atntiS.M- 

rul ? fJwrf obtaining iMunmum of revenue 
excise policj 01 orf , nn ised manner bv the 

&”S“lM t -^he ****—; 

Indiaf without earma for its detrimental efleets 

™ "iS-nlSee the bepning of the British 
jtidc in Indm, the leaders of tlic country rais.d 


tlieir voice again-t the harmful e\ci-c I hi! icy 
adopted by the Government. The Indian 
National Congress, the only political organi- 
sation of India, wielding political powers in 
eight of the eleven major provinces and running 
the machinery of the Go\ eminent*., protested 
from its very beginning against the excise 
policy of the Indian Government. Not only it 
protested hut ashed for the total prohibition 
m India. Prohibition remained one or the 
chief items of the political programme of the 
National Congress. But the Government was 
not prepared to lo-e the big revenue and 
continued its policy in spite of nil protc-t- 
and actne opposition of the people. 

This was the background in India "null 
is rcsi*onsihle for the introduction of prohibi- 
tion. To the people of India prohibition w not 
a moral reform but a principle of life. With 
tills approach, practically every man and 
woman m India favours and supports the 
introduction and enforcement of prohibition 

1 have stated the-e thing-, to make f]e.n 
tin real implication* of what is going on m 
India What 1 - going on at pre-ent 1 - just a 
curoll.irv of what has gone by. 

The Indian National Congress declared it- 
policy of total prohibition The whole of India, 
( \>ngre«« or Non-Congrc-s 1 - at one, apccmlly 
in th)« respect The Congre- Mini-trio- nro 
functioning in eight out of the eleven lrc - 
Vince- with n prohibition programme to be 
completed fullv within the tune limit ofthm 
venn With tin- time limit all the emigres- 
Mini-tries have set working The remaining 


Minwncs no' v- w 

province- of India, governed by non-Congrc- 
Mim-tne-, linvo nl«u adopted the policy of I ro- 
luhition the diffcrenee being only of tlic time 
for the completion of total prohibition. 

Although, at pre-ent no province is u hotly 
under total prohibition, large area- of all the 
eight Congress Provinces arc under Prohibition 

The British India cnn-i-ts of eleven major 
Province- administered by Governors, appoin- 
ted by the Crown with full-fledged Cabinet- 
con-i-ting of Mini-tor- re-pon-ible to the 
Ix-gi-lature elected by the people. Be-idcs tins 
there arc some smaller areas administered 
under the direct supervi-ion of the Indian 
Government. 
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The Indian States occupy one-third of the 
total area of the country with nearly 70 
millions of people under their jurisdiction. 

Burma and Ceylon have been recently 
separated from the Government of India for 
administrative purposes. India as a whole 
occupies 1,808.679 sq. miles with a population 
of more than 350 nules. 

In some of the Indian States total 
prohibition prevail 5 * * 8 9 10 . Some arc regularlv 
advancing towards prohibition. But the pro- 
blem is not very acute in Indian States as in 
British India. Most of the States have alwavs 
favoured prohibition. But in certain State-* 
the cxiso policy of the India Go\ ernment has 
fast its shadow. In spite of this, the States 
situated on the border lme* of the British 
India have declared their intentions of extend- 
ing the fullest co-operation m the task of total 
prohibition, adopted by the Provtncc 8 under 
Congress Ministries 

It will be interesting to -urn «p the 
nicasinc' taken in the diffetent Pro\inccs with 
regard to prohibition 

Bombay 

Bombay is a big Province comprising 
of 69.348 sq mile 8 with a population of 31 mil- 
lion souls. Its e\d'C revenue amounts to more 
than R« 32 million 8 . out of the total of R* 
120 millions. It works upto 26% of ihe total 
revenue of the Piovincc The (onernmem 
prepared it«clf to sacrifice such a big revenue 
for fulfilling the pledge and implementing th» 
policy of prohibition It dci hired dry the 
following area 8 in 193S 

1. AhmMhliad City and 27 aurroundinp > )laj.e- 

2. Bardolr Taluk* and a par! of Mandu Taluka in 

3 Jambijear D *trict and Wapra Taluka* of the 
Broach and Panch Mahal Di«lfict« 

1 Mcwa*a and Shereaon Talukas with Palhardi 
Mahal of the khmednagar District 

H Akola and Kupta Talukas in the Kanar Di-trul* 

d. Bombay City to he drv for two days following 
the Mill Pay Dav 

Prom 1st August 1939, the following more 
areas will go dry : 

\ N’nrth and South Da*kroi Taluka* 

2 Broach «u!wlivi*ion of the Broach and Panch 
Mahal Districts and Valod Mahal 

3. Ahtnednagar District 

I. Kanara District 

5 «tho!apur | 

6. Hu hli I Shop* will be closed for two 

7. DVinlia i da'* following the par day In 

ft Chahgaon j Mill*. 

9 Jalgaon I 

10 Taltfd* Taluka of West Khandesh 


11. West Khe »de*h District* Luninr 'bop* mil 

Go* ernment Depots 
as many as po»- 

32. Ba—em Thana Creek The whole area en- 

circled bi *ea 

13. The whole of the Bombay, Sal«ette and Troinbay 
•Islands 

All the abo\e areas taken together will 
mean a lo'-s of mote than Rs. 18 millions of the 
ixci*e revenue. Thu 8 only Rs 14 millions of 
exci'O revenue will remain to be gnen up next 
\ear and tints complete the total prohibition 
programme in the whole of the Province of 
Bombay Presidency, withia the pi escribed 
time-limit. 

2 Madras 

Madrfl 8 l* tlie next big Province with an 
crea of 142,277 *q milts and a population of 
46 million 8 . Its excise revenue i* R« 38 
million 8 out of 159 millions of the total 
revenue of the Pio\ince that i* nearly 25% 

The following area-- weie under' prohibi- 
tion during 1938 ' 

1 Salem 

2 Chitur 

3 Cuddappa 

From 1939 North A rent Districts will go 
di v Thi« will mean a loss of R 8 61 millions 
of exei-o revenue It i* hope'! that the whole 
of the Madra- Province will be under prohibi- 
tion riiortlv During the tuinnt year jth of 
the total area ot tin Provm-c vviu b* tin In 
prohibition 

Umthi Provisxlm 

United Pi-ovinre- i- the third big Province 
of India governed by Congre-— Ministry, 
having an area ol 106,248 t-q links and 48 
millions of population The total revenue of 
the Province i* 32a million*- Out of this the 
excise revenue i* R* 15 millions, that is nearly 
12% of the total revenue The Government 
has decided in accordance with the total 
prohibition programme to sacrifice this revenue 
for the amelioration of the people of the 
Province 

The Provincial Gov eminent introduced 
total prohibition m Etah and Mainpuri 
Di«tnct from 1st April 1938 

Further steps to implement the prohibi- 
tion policy were taken in the same year by 
reducing the number of liquor shops in the 
Province by 25 per cent 

The Government of the Province has 
declared to introduce prohibition in four more 
districts namely, Bijnaur, Budaun, Fantkabod 
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and .taunpur during this year and to reduce in. 
the remaining areas further by 20 ^3 and thu3 
to ha-ten the goal of total prohibition in the 
whole of the Province. 


In* bam-hed from Assam within two year? 
Government is making plans to take care of the 
resulting patients. 

7. Omssi 


4 Bihar. 

Next comes the Province of Bihar with an 
area of <59,348 sq. miles and a population of 
more than 31 millions. The excise revenue 
of the Province is more than Rs. 10 million* 
The total revenue of the Province is more than 
Rs 60 millions. Till- means that the excise 
revenue forms nearly 20^> of its total revenue 
The Government has entered upon the 
policy of prohibition by declaring Sflran and 
Purneah Districts dry’ from 1st April 193S 
Nearly 500 liquor shops were declared closed in 
the District of Purneah In the current year 
the area of Ranchi, Hajipur, Mandar, Orraanp 
and Angara, will go dry. 


5 Central Provinces 


This Province has an area of 99,920 -q 
mile-, with a population of 15$ million souls 
The total revenue of this pro'ince is R«. 47 
millions The excise revenue derived from 
intoxicants is Rs. 6 millions Tims the rexenue 
from the consumption of intoxicating drugs and 
drinks forms nearly Wye of the total rc\r mie 
of the Province 

The Government of thi- Province declared 
from l=t January I93S, the following di-trtcts 
dry : 


1. Saufor T)i‘Wet 

2 Nar'inepur Snh-di\i- on Htxhir 

3 .Mol Taluka 

4 Hinganphal 

■». Radura Di'lnct 

6. Kaimi Mi An JubWjmr Di*inci 


From 1st January 1939 the following 
district* were declared drv 


The Province comprises of 32,681 6q. miles 
with a population of more than 8 millions. Its 
total revenue amounts to R= 19 millions out 
of this Rs 2 millions are derived from drink 
and drug evils. Thus the ever* c revenue forms 
nearly 12^r of the total revenue. 

Baiasore District went drv* from 15th 
October 1938 The Government ha* in view 
the dosing down of all opium shop* from April 
1939 

8. North-West Frontier Province 

The Province comprises of 13,518 sq. miles 
with a population of 2$ millions. The excise 
revenue is 9 lacs compared with 180 lacs of 
total revenue It works out as 5^c of the 
total revenue. Dera-Ismail-khan District of th' 
Province was declared dry on 1st April 1938, 
partial prohibition was introduced, in two other 
Districts The remaining part of 'the Province 
W/Jl come under prohibition within a very short 
time The Government of the Province has 
declared its intention to do away with all the 
revenue derived from drink and drugs in 
the immediate future 

The above are the three provinces in which 
lion-Congress Ministries are in power. What- 
ever may be the difference of programme 
between the Congress and Non-Congre«- 
Provinces, there are no two opinions with 
regard to the programme of prohibition The 
three remaining Province* have nl«o tried to 
follow the foot-steps of the Congress Ministries 
and hove adopted total prohibition a« if« goal. 


1. Molt Difiuci 
2 Wariflil Di*tt cl. 

A Prohibition Act was enacted and put 
into force from J*t April 193S 
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one of the important Provinces of India It 5 
revenue is Its. 112 millions. The excise 
revenue amounts to Its. 10 millions, that is 9% 
of the total revenue. 

Beginning for the introduction of prohibi- 
tion will be unde in the Province from next 
year te. 1940 

11. Sind 

The Province of Sind ha* an area of 46,37S 

males, wMi a population of nearly \ 
millions. 

Its excise revenue i» only 31 million® 
compared w ltli the 3fi millions of the total 
revenue, that i«, nearly 10% of the total revenue 
of the Province. It has declared to introduce 
total piohibition by twelve stages within seven 
Jims. 

Some of the Indian Stales liasc nl®o moved 


in the direction of prohibition. Most important 
among them arc Mysore, Indore, Cochin, and 
Aundh. In the State of Bhavnagar, total pro- 
hibition prevails. 

Burma and Ceylon will, it is hoped, 
follow suit. 

Apart from Provincial Governments imple- 
menting the policy of prohibition and sacri- 
ficing large amount* of excise reienues, the 
Central Government derives nearly o millions 
of excise revenue from the import duties levied 
on the foreign liquors imported into India 
The Central Government has not jet seen its 
way m joining hands with the Provincial 
Governments which are responsible to the 
General Electorate. The Central Government 
will have to forego this tainted source of 
revenue, soonci or later. India is determined to 
make prohibition a «uece" and it will. 


HANTU ! HAINTU ! ! 

OR 

NEMESIS 

( A story of Malaya ) 
By P. K. SEN-GUPTA 


Thf District Officer, Melintnn. bit his pipe 
vicioil'ly and growled “Blast these natives’* 
He kicked a footstool to ihe consternation of 
Ah Kow , the Chinese bo> w ho n a* mixing a gin 
“paint;’’ not to say that \h Kow was unused 
to the tantrum' of his “ Tuan but he didn’r 
approve of a white man helming thu® He 
sliglitlj* rni-ed his cj'cbrnws ami shrugged In® 
shoulder' Milford ‘didn’t fail to notter this 
“ Confound j-our Celestial impuih nee « \- 
cl aimed Milford, more mnu«ed than angry 
“ irollj-” grinned Ah Kow and retired di®erectlj 
Milford nner really felt annoyed with hi* boy 
ihough Ah Kow ®eldom failed to show In* dis- 
approval of. hi-, master’s indiscretion-- and 
•shortcoming® with ®ilent approbation or in a 
flood of pidgin English The trouble with 
Milford wav that he couldn’t do without tin® 
Allow ; for Ah Kow not only served and cooked 
but nKo mended his soek« and reminded him of 
In® Home mail Even in matter® of the State, 
Ah Kow would have to Ik* roit'Ultcd He 
would put the tip® of hi® finger® together, squint 


his funnj slanting eye.® and invariably give the 
right judgment 

“I will be lost without tin® d-d chink,” 
ier> often Milford eonfc=-ed In *hort, Ah Kow 
wa' hi® "Jecve®” 

The rau«e of Milford's annoj'anee in tin- 
in-tanee wa® a grave one: hi® indignation wax 
nghteou® It ua® a matter of the State and 
indirectly it afTertcd his prestige 

“ Well.” lie said with the resigning sigh, 
'trctching hi® leg® on the top of the *pcckle®® 
teak centre “Well. I will consult Ah Kow ” 
He rang the bell Ah Kow appeared at hi® 
«ide wih the quirkne-s of Aladin’s genie 

“All Kow. I want to talk to von— *ome- 
tlurg very important Sit down, will j'ou ? 

“ Me no «it thank j-ou,” said Ah Kow', 
rommg and 'landing at ea«e in front of hi® 
master . 

“ Please v-ourself,” muttered Milford, filling 
hi® pipe “You know- Ah Kow, 1 have got to 
tour the “Ulu”** sometime this part of the j'cir. 
In fact, I want to start ca«ily and avoid* the 

** Mufuwil, >illigs ifea. 


Sahib 
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does, "why, surely twenty of us can kill one 
tiger.” 

At this, some of them wavered, picked up 
their courage and said, “In that case, we fear 
nothing — we will come,” and ten of them fell 
into line.' 

“ lVe will go if Alang goes with us,” cried 
a few laggers. 

“ Of course, Alang is coming with us. — Who 
said he wasn’t? Where is Alang?” roared 
Milford. 

Alang at the moment was squatting on the 
grass and chewing the stem of a grass. He 
looked a changed man. His face pale and 
chalky and bis eyes terror-stricken. He looked 
as if he had seen a ghost. 

** Alang, what is the matter with you ? 
Come here,” commanded Ferguson. 

“ Tuan — oh, Tuan, I can’t go with you,” 
Baid the man hoarsely. 

“ Can’t go ?" shouted Milford, “ Of course, 
you are going with us. Can’t go, indeed, and 
why not ? ” 

“ Tuan, I dare not I am afraid.” 

“ Afraid ? What of ? ” 

" Tuan, the tiger — the “ hantu will kill 
me,” he said hysterically 

The effect of this on the already faltering 
group was electrical. They dispersed rapidly 
again. Milford took Ferguson aside and said, 
“We can’t allow this sort of thing, you know. 
This beggar Alang will rum the morale of the 
whole crowd. As it is, it is bad enough with 
the Tamil coolies refusing point blank and now 
this pessimistic fool.” 

Ferguson went up upto Alang and said 
nicely, “ Now, now, Alang, don’t be a child, we 
will all be carrying guns You shoot quite well, 
don’t you ?” 

“Yes, Tuan, I understand all that but I 
won’t^ come, all the same I will be killed,” 
he said with wild panic in his eyes, staring all 
round the field ns if he expected to see a tiger 
at any moment. 

“That’s the limit; this has got to stop,” 
•aid Milford fuming. 

.He walked up to the trembling Alang and 
said in an even voice but loud enough for all 
concerned to hear, "If you don’t come, you 
will be instantly di«mi°«ed for disobeying 
orders.” 

The di«tnay and confusion on Along** face 
wa* pathetic. Clearing his throat, Ferguson 
said, “ I *ay, Milford, can’t vou-ef-er-do with- 
out this fellow ? ” 
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“ Of course, I can— I can do without the 
bally lot, but that is not the point. These 
natives should be taught a lesson. Seems to 
me the Malays are getting impudent.” 

“ Now, Alang, you come with us or off you 
go this moment, not only that; I will sack the 
whole sickly lot of you. And, besides, why on 
earth are you such a coward ? ” 

“Tuan, I am no coward. Allah knows, I * 
will be eaten by a tigeT if I go with you Tuan 
does not know my humble history. For three 
generations the yellow-and-black devil has 
robbed us of many members of our family. 
The first victim was ray grand-father, then my 
father and uncle Last year it was my brother. 
And, Tuan, I am the only surviving male 
member. Allah help me 1 I don't want to die. 

I want to live — live” exclaimed the man in a 
frenzy. 

Milford turned away with the gesture of 
disgust 

“ Ferguson, see that this fellow makes up 
his mind to come with us and also see that he 
gets us at least dozen other fellows; otherwise 
sack the lot at once ” 

Having delivered this peremptory order, 
Milford walked off towards ni9 car. 


IU 

Next morning after serving Milford his 
breakfast Ah Kow hovered round him, fidgett- 
tng and pottering about. Milford knew his 
man. 

“ What’s up ?” he asked, opening his daily 
Tribune 

“ Me say one thing Hope master no 
* angly',’’ said Ah Kow, apologetically. 

“ Spit it out,” answered Milford encourag- 
ingly. 

“ I think better Tuan not take Alang to 
the ‘ ulu 

“ Not take Alang ? Now, how on earth 
did you know of all this trouble ? ” 

Milford felt annoyed “ These natives 
have a way of fereting things out,” he said to 
himself, half aloud; and to Ah Kow, “And 
why shouldn’t I take Alang 7” 

“ He velly aflaid of tiger. He say ‘ Remau * 
(tiger) sure kill him ” 

"Oh fiddle-sticks.” 

“ No, Tuan, no humbug. There is ‘ hantu ’ 
in hi« family. His many relations eat la bv 
tiger. Alang, him speak truth,” said Ah Kow 
earnestly. 

“ You and your Oriental fatalism,” said 
Milford sarcastically. 
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All Kow said, “Solly,” and neat about his 
work. 

Early on Monday morning, the coolies and 
baggages in charge of Alang were sent in to 
PAV.D. lorries to Katty, the first stage of the 
journey, 96 miles away. Milford and Ferguson 
started after breakfast and reached there in the 
afternoon. The night was spent at the Rest 
House. 

Next morning they started for Tusong, a 
small village, 27 miles away. The motor road 
stretched only up to six miles and then — the 
inevitable Ala lay an bridle path. The Tuans 
went on bicycles and the coolies continued on 
foot. They camped on the “ Padang ’’ of the 
village that night. 

At dawn next day, they set out for their 
last lap, after the Malays' morning prayer. 
A fourteen-miles bridle path leading to the 
Triang river would bring them to the end of 
their journey on foot. The last four miles of 
this path passed through the ominous Bedong 
forest. 

By the time they started the sun was 
already peeping over the distant hills. The 
first five miles was pleasant enough Milford 
and Ferguson enjoyed the morning hike, the 
coolies were in high spirits bucked up by the 
bracing morning air. The path was muddy and 
Boraetimcs degenerated and ran to shreds 

It was noon when they reached the out- 
skirts of the forest. A halt was called here 
The coolies cooked rice and curried chicken for 
their lunch Milford and Ferguson had sand- 
wiches and iced “ Tigers ’’ (beer) They then 
lighted their pipes and fell to talking about 
their club and the forthcoming Inter-State 
rugger match at Kuala Lumpur 

The march was resumed at three o'clock m 
the afternoon. Half-a-milc’s tramp brought 
them to the very edge of the forest They 
passed through a belt of pa rrn -rubber and gutta- 
percha trees and then quite suddenly the 
variety and the sire of the trees changed 
Huge big “ Chcnghai ” and “ Mcranti ” trees 
grow in clo'e proximity entwined by creepers 
and thickly carpeted with an undergrowth of 
shrubs and lalangs (tropical sword grn'-esl, 
which now encroached upon their path It was 
a tropical mon'oonic rain-bearing forest 

The company now- marched m single file, 
Fergu«on leadirig and Milford bringing up the 
rear. Bo'h of them carried loader! guns The 
coolies who were quite jovial and talkative 
during the earlier part of the journey, now 
liceame serious, and alert Alang, of courv, 
was the most silent of the lot. He was given 


a gun and placed in the middle of the file, but 
he was ill at ease and obviously frightened. 
Any little sound or disturbance in the forest 
made him pale with fear and he would im- 
mediately come to a standstill and finger the 
trigger. This was bad for the company. It 
made others panicky and nervous. Even 
Ferguson and Milford felt jumpy. Milford 
tried to be “ official ” and. even rude to Alang 
but it only made matters worse. He then tried 
to draw him into a conversation but Alang 
answered only in monosyllables or never replied 
at all. 

“Better get the fellows on the move," 
shouted Ferguson, without looking back. 

“ O. K.,” said Milford and ordered, “ Lakas 
Jalan.” The coolies started at a slow trot and 
most of them seemed to w elcome it. 

For one thing it stopped them discussing 
and spreading their fears and afso ft had a 
curious psychological reflex. They somehow 
shook off their nervousness and seemed to 
become more confident of themselves. 

They had by now covered half the forest 
To encourage them, Milford made this known 
It had the desired effect Alang hca\od nn 
audible sigh of relief and muttered—" Allah be 
praised ” Another Jialf-an-hour’a march brought 
them w-ithin sight of the river. Alang catching 
%ight of the shimmering water at a distance 
exclaimed triumphantly, “ I am saved, Allah be 
thanked I am saved." The others joined him 
tn a chorus 

" Tuan, janganmahra,” Alang said (“ Don’t 
be angry, sir,’’) and started to «mg. It was a 
Hallelujah 

The path dow ran through undulating area, 
Covered with giant " lalangs ’’ A w md rose 
Alang'8 song ro=c with the wind. The "lalangs” 
Swayed and danced to the lilt of Alang’s swan- 
song 
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Five minutes elapsed before anyone quite 
realized what had happened. Then with a yell 
the coolies dropped their “ barang ” and 
stampeded. Milford and Ferguson rushed here 
and there in a vain attempt to stop them and 
then plunged into the jungle. 

A couple of hours later they returned, 
tired, their thighs and legs bleeding from the 
cuts of the lalang blades. They found the 
coolies seated in groups on the bank, sullen and 
trembling. They looked up at their masters' 
faces and knew the fate of their comrade! 
Silently, after dusk, they crossed the Tilang 
river. 

IV 

They returned after ten days by a devious 
route — a meloncholy and tired company. The 
nens of Alang’s death had preceded them. A 
menacing crowd of Malays met them on their 
entry to town and *hlmost beseiged the two 
white men. A howling woman stood in front of 
Milford with a threatening attitude and accused 
him of sending her husband to death “ His 
blood be upon your head,” she cursed in Malay. 
The timely appearance of some stalwart Sikh 
policemen dispersed the croud 

Milford was a changed man after Alang’s 
death. He brooded, spoke little and neglected 
his meals. He drank heavily and scarcely 
stirred out of his bungalow. 

On his return, he submitted his official 
report He took the entire blame of the un- 
fortunate affair on himself There was no 
censure in the minute papers but a transfer was 
inevitable. Milford did not like the prospect 
but he realized that it was impossible to remain 
in the present station, as the Malays were kick- 
ing up a row. Besides, as Mi Kow had 
pronounced, he had “lost face” with the public. 

A month later, there was a mild sensation 
at the club. Milford had resigned and left 


suddenly. No one seemed to know the place 
of his retreat. That night the members of the 
club forsook their “ Mah-jong ” and “ bridge ” 
tables and discussed “ this Milford business ” 
over their gin pahits. 

“ Blithering Jackass, that's what I call 
him," remarked a “ Burra-bahib " among the 
planters. “Fancy going potty over a native’s 
death,” he concluded contemptuously. Fergu- 
son’s opinion was called for as he had firsthand 
information of the affair. “I don’t know — [ 
think he did the right thing in leaving,” he said 
enigmatically. 

• • » 

A couple of weeks later news Began to filter 
through that Milford was hunting big game in 
Pehang He camped in the jungle and came to 
town only when he needed tobacco or ammuni- 
tion Soon he was forgotten by friends and 
foes alike m the gay whirlwind of the white- 
man's life out in the East. 

Ferguson, however, was the only exception. 
He kept in touch with the forest officers and 
rangers of all the States and thus kept himself 
informed of Milford’s movements. 

Three months later he received the dis- 
quieting news that Milford had pitched his tent 
in the hinterland of the Tilang river, within a 
couple of miles of the place where Alang was 
carried off. Ferguson immediately made up 
his mind to go there with some of his forest 
guards, ostensibly on duty, but actually to be 
within helping distance of Milford. But Kismet 
ruled otherwise. Ferguson did not have to 
undertake that trip, for the Chief Forest 
Ranger, Kampong Pisang, reported that the 
mangled and mutilated bodies of a whiteman 
and a Chinese were found in the " lalang ” near 
the Tilang river ! 

Was it retribution or an expiation ? Or, 
was it merely a cruel trick of fate ? 

(All cAsricters mrnlicvneif in t/us slory are fictitious.! 





JAPANESE THREAT TO FOREIGN CONCESSIONS 
IN CHINA 


A I'hase In ‘The 

By GOPAL 

On AriUL 9, Dr. Cheng Hsi-Ivnng, Commissar 
of Tientsin Customs and concurrently Manager 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of China, was 
killed at Tientsin when a Chinese gunman fired 
two bullets into his head. The assailant is said 
to have taken refuge in the Britain concessions. 
Thus the question originated, became acute, and, 
finally came to a head when the British authori- 
ties refused to surrender four Chinese, who, 
according to the Japanese, were involved in the 
murder, but against whom no pnma fade case 
could be established. The result was a Japanese 
blockade of Tientsin begun on June 13, last. 

So, the shifting sands of world politics 
shifted from the Continent of Europe to Asia, 
and the Far East, where the " diplomatic pot 
simmered gently on the boil " early m June, to 
quote the Manchester Guardian, “Tientsin In- 
cidents ” attracted to themselves the attention 
of the world. “ Incidents ” in the Far East 
are not insignificant matters, as everybody 
knows. It is now going to be two years that 
we are dragging the blood-red trail of one, 
the "China Incident.” Tientsin is the natural 
development of this main affair and may prove 
one of the many turns that the Affair is bound 
to take till the Far Eastern politics reach a 
clear and stable destination 

Three Phases in China 

The background of the present Japanese 
drive against the foreigners, particularly the 
British, is formed naturally by the “China 
Incident” and the Japanese policy pursued 
resolutely in China It is fairly known to all 
The European tangle and the pre-occupation 
of the European powers m the more dangerous 
European zone served as an opportunity for 
Japan to push on with her plan in China. Taking 
a survey of the contemporary Japanese policy, we 
find that the war has entered, as pointed out by a 
writer in the Current History (March), its third 
phase — the phase in which Japan is to consoli- 
date the gains and must therefore deal w ith the 
foreigners who have preceded her in the game 
in China and secured for themselves in the past 
“concessions” ns their centres of influence and 


China lncidrnl * 
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exploitation of that vast Continent. Three 
’distinct phases mark this background of tin* 
“ China Incident ” as it started in July, 1937 • 

“The first extended from the outbreak of 
hostilities near Peiping in July, 1937, to the fall 
of Nnnking early in December of that year. 
Except during the brief but heroic stand at 
Shanghai, the Chinese were always in retreat. 
That period probably represents the closest 
Nippon will ever come to fighting the kind of 
war in China she most desires. 

“ The lull marked by the sack of Nankins; 
was intended to give Japanese soldiers a chance 
to recuperate from their hard campaign, nnd to 
allow dissension to wreck the Chinese National 
Government. Actually, the recuperating was 
done by the Chinese army, with no peace offers 
forthcoming The fighting thereupon entered a 
phase in which the Chinese put up a more deter- 
mined defence, and Nippon was forced to expend 
ever increasing effort to achieve her objectives. 
This period included (he drive on Hsuchow, the 
reversal at Taierhchwang, the breaking of the 
Yellow River dykes, the offensive up the Yangtze 
Valley, and finally the fall of Canton and Han- 
kow It consumed nearly a year. 

“ Now, truly, the campaign to ‘ chastise the 
outrageous anti-Japanere government of China ’ 
is m its third inning It seems likely to remain 
there for a decade, an era characterized by 
Japanese attempts to consolidate what they 
already hold, increased guerilla activity on the 
part of the Chinese, mutual offering and reject- 
ing of peace terms, and mounting international 
complications ” 

Javanese Interference 

Japanese interference with the foreigners, 
with foreign shipping, foreign concessions, and 
the ‘ open door policy ’ w as almost evident from 
the Aeiy beginning of the struggle It is a 
chapter which is too recent to be forgotten. 
But, only when the Japanese had cleared the 
coastal towns were they in a position to come 
into grip with these foreigners. Chief among 
these latter was Britain no doubt, and next to 
Britain France, with her small concessions and 
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big stake in Indo-China and the islands in the 
Pacific waters — all of which were threatened by 
the Japanese occupation of Amoy. But Europe 
was a powder-magazine about to blow up any 
moment, or at least France waa so. And the 
French and British were engaged in the We:t 
and Near East. Japan had thus her line; sne 
proceeded and dared; and, these Powers had to 
be satisfied with strong protests against the 
Japanese attempts at ‘blockading’ the China 
coast particularly in landing marines at Kulang- 
eu, the Inter-national Settlement at Amoy. 
Kulangsu, the International Settlement at Amoy, 
occupied the British ever since the incident 
there; but the 'Japanese Naval Commander 
would not remove his marines The island 
was blockaded, and the Settlement rail 
short of food. The Japaese threat of 
blockading the coast was not a mere ‘ try-on ' 
as the Japanese proved when a Japanese cruiser 
actually stopped and boarded the British P & O. 
liner Ranvura on the absurd excuse that the 
cruiser only wished to identify her nationality. 
The Treaty Port of Swatow, it could be surmised, 
would be an objective for Japanese occupa- 
tion which would thus stop food-supplies to 
Hong-Kong and close one more South China 
door of Chiang Kai-shek for importation of 
foreign arms It came in the natural course on 
June 21 

The Tientsin incident in North China came 
earlier (June 13). The concession of Tientsin 
houses about 3,000 Britisher, 2,000 foreigners, 
and, 45,000 Chinese. The concession was in a 
particularly weak position, close to the iron 
clutches of the Kw antung Army of North China, 
which did not wait for instructions from Tokyo 
nor stopped short of pursuing its own policy 
of military occupation in fear of any disappro- 
val of the * degenerate civilians at home ’ The 
Army declared a ‘ seize 1 of the concession on 
the ground that Britain w as, harbouring the alleg- 
ed * terrorist ’ culprits The ‘ seize ’ developed, 
foodstuff could not be imported into the British 
concession, entry into it was almost negatived, 
the Britishers being in particular subjected to a 
‘strip to the skin’ search. Indignities on Britons 
were loudly reported with satisfaction in the 
German and Italian press; British protests were 
strong, and, the British Foreign Secretary, assur- 
ed the public (June 21) that they were "fully 
alive to the reactions of the present dispute on 
the position of other British and international 
settlements in China,” but they did not desire to 
■"widen the area of disagreement or complicate 
■the situation that is already difficult." The 
British Premier hoped (June 22) that “ it would 


be possible to settle local issues, but if negotia- 
tions failed the Government were considering 
what further steps they should take.” The 
British Press knew the meaning of the words, 
knew the position of Britain in world politics, 
knew also that Soviet Russia had definitely 
stripped British imperialism of its vanity and 
prestige m the continued cool responses that the 
Soviet returned to the British approach for an 
agreement. But the Japanese insults were too 
rude not to warm the Press up — particularly as 
the Japanese Press were also making no pretence 
of hidmg the intentions of the Japanese m the 
Tientsin affair. 

General Sugiyama, Supreme Commander of force in 
North China in his first Press interview (June 20) smee 
the start of the Tientsin blockade (June 13) at Peipen 
declared, according to the Domei Agency, * we have no 
intention of seeking to recover the foreign concessions 
forcibly hut we will keen our firm policy uoul and unless 
Britain agrees to co-operate with Japan in the construction 
of a new order in east Asia.’ 

He added that the isolation of the British and French 
concessions is the most important issue at present facing 
the army in North that nationals of powers other than 
British and the Chinese people themselves would patiently 
bear such inconvenience as might befall them as a result 
of the blockade for the sake of restoration of peace and 
order in North China. 

The Japanese Cabinet fully supported the 
action of the Army in blockading Tientsin 
British proposals for a compromise was rejected 
though the Ambassador had assurances that 
Japan intended no violation of the foreigners’ 
rights If that meant any thing after all the 
stark evidence of the facts and the Japanese 
practices, Japanese press spared no pains to 
disabuse the minds of the Britishers The 
Tokyo newspaper Yomiun Shimbum said : 

‘ What Japan is aiming at is not the question 
of the British concession in Tientsin alone She 
has taken up the question of Foreign concessions 
in China generally, and, furthermore, that of the 
Far Eastern policies o} Great Britain and France. 

Referring to the blockade the Hochi Simbion 
said . “ Even if the authorities delner the mur- 
derers to Japan, the sword cannot be returned 
to the scabbard without a fundamental solu- 
tion of the v hole issue in China ” 

So, though no official conditions are offered, 
we know what the North China Army wants of 
Britain. A Tientsin message states (June 25) 
that the Japanese sponsored Pro\isional Gov- 
ernment has sent a list of demands to the 
British Consulate-General : 

Firstly, immediate handing over of terrorists and 
communist elements within the British Concession; 

Secondly, co-operation m Japan’s currency police, 
including the prevention of circulation of Chinese national 
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currency note * «ad atsbiance in the transfer of Chinese 
national Government** niter reverses no red in the 
Concession; • 

Thirdly, permission 1 o inspect Chinese hanks, ex- 
change shops, and stores in the Concession; 

Fourthly, suppression of all acts, movement*, opinions 
and publications hostile to the Provisional Government, 


British Far Easters Policy 


In fact, it is now really the British 
Far Eastern policy that has come in 
lor attack from Japan, That policy has 
viewed w ith disapproval the Japanese 
accession of strength and aggression in China; 
it knew that the affairs in the Far East were 
for various reasons beyond European control 
now, and, that the British rights and interests in 
China were slowly being endangered by Japan. 
But Britain was not in a position to stop Japan 
— she did not actually desire China to win, 
specially after the Soviet friendship that China 
had sought and accepted. But Britain would 
not on the other hand see the Japanese sweep 
off the vast board of the Pacific, all other forces, 
and, along with that, the British interests that 
arc so shakily held now-a-days in the East. 
Hence, Britain would not side with China in 
this her last hour; but would heln to be on her 
feet to continue her death-grapple with Japan 
British loan tried to strengthen Chinese currency 
British arms poured in and British concessions 
were the gates. The Bunna-Yunn road 
was buzzing with the arms traffic while the 
British settlements in Clima were humming with 
Chinese students reading anti-Japanese text- 
books of China. The attitude of the Japanese 
who held Britain to be responsible for prolong- 
ing their Chinese campaign may be clearly read 
from the following editorial (translated! from 
the Japanese paper, Kokumm, towards the end 
of April, last 


What is discussed in ibis country is not peace 
advocacy, but pleasures looking toward the disposition of 
the China incident , , 

Two opinions have been put forth in this connect on 
One is relal ve to measures to bring about a «peedy and 
effective settlement of the incident, the other is an ardent 
opinion advocating sustained warfare Those who ernpba 
6ire the latter hold that w» r is not primarily a means 
of solving the incident, but has a deeper significance — a 
measure necessary to assure the long range reconstruction 

° Although these opinions differ outwardly, they agree 
in principle. Their common basis of agreement is that 
as long as BnW'h influence crisis in ibe Far East, it will 
be impossible for Japan to solve the situation quickly. 
Until ibis influence is removed, it will be impossible to 
realize the objective of creating a new order. Thus it 
appears that Gnti'h influence either mint be 1 qmdated, 
or it must he utilized to the full by this country to attain 
the fin*) objective of the holy war. 

If Japan follows lie formrr policy, the use of force 


will I>e un avoids Lie. If the latter it adopted, this country 
ma«t needs rererl lo its traditional favor of worthipp ng 
and currying Britain’* favor. Whether flrititn f* to bc- 
rrgarded as fnend or enemy is the greatest question 
More Japan at present. It vrilj have to male the choice 
sooner or later. 

If Japan decides to oppose Britain, the hog pending 
question of strengthening the Japan-German Italian anti- 
Commlerti axis will be solved in the course of the deri- 
sion. In ibis event, the China incident would be settled 
miickly and the projected construction of Ea-t Asia would 
shift from a long term to a short term bas's. If the pro- 
British attitude prevails, as at the lime of the London 
naval limitation . conferrnce,_ and if the country intend* 
to solve the incident on this basis, Japan's honor again 
mil be dragged in the mud and the objective of the My 
war will be lost completely.. The spirits of the thousands 
who have sacrifice d their Jives for Japan in the preseat 
hostilities will be tormented and anguished by this 
prospective situation and ihe unpleasant events that would 
follow. When s»e consider thi*. Ve cannot but shudder. 

Two reasons provide the _ background for General 
Chttng Kai shell's recently reiterated determination to 
continue ie*i«linee against Jaoin to the (utter end. One 
is his knowledge of Japan’s weak kneed foreign policy— 
particularly with regard to Britain — and the other i« hi* 
»en«e of security in the knowledge that Brjta o will 
continue to give him positive aid. The former is adequate- 
ly proved by the manner in which Japan disposed of the 
Lad) bird incident in December, 1937, and the latter la 
illustrated by the completion of the munitions supply 
route to the Chiang regime. 

The wave of terrorism sweeping the foreign concession 
in Shanghai, and Tientsin also is doe fundamentally to 
Japan’s negative policy toward Britain. Right bow is the- 
nme for Japan to take a definite stand against Britain, 
thereby entering a new stage of war. 

The recent Craigie-Kerr conversation* in Shanghai, 
the visit of the British Ambassador lo Chungking, an 
important conference m London between the Bnti«H 
Foreign Minister. Lord Halifax, and the Undersecretary, 

Mr Richard Butler; the statement here bv the British 
Ambassador. Sir Robert Crvigie, that the present >s not 
the tune for peace, General Chiang’s declaration — ell these 
factors remind us that we must reconsider our policy. 

Without waiting for the effects of the declaration, it 
will be necessary for Japan to eliminate Briu«h influence 
m China by force, u«mg as a precedent the ancient policy 
employed of the Empress Jingo in marching against 
Korea, which at that time was lending support to an 
insurrectionary tribe in Kyushu. 

Britain to Yield 7 

So, whot i3 really uanted of Britain is that 
she must co-operate with Japan in establishing- 
a New Order tn the Far East The implication 
of that Japanese policy is too well-known to 
point out — creation of provincial Manchuhnos in 
China under the political and economic hege~ 
monv of Japan and Japan alone 

It is obvious Britain would not agree to 
this But can Britain refuse — in view of the 
vigorous line of action that the Japanese are 
now taking in Tientsin and Swatow ? The ans- 
wer depends on certain factors which are not 
e\en from the Naval Base of Singapore. An 
economic sanction or embargo oa Japanese 
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Imports may dislocate Japanese economic 
life which is already passing through crisis. 
But that measure is difficult to apply in the 
Pacific without resulting m actual hostilities 
from Japan. The European situation and 
the European question must calm down, 01 
open a way of escape of a kind to allow Britain 
to assert herself in the Far East. That possi- 
bility can come off if Britain can score off an 
carlj agreement with Soviet Russia— which 
under the circumstances becomes increasingly 
costly, — and, then too, if Berlin and Rome cool off 
from -their third participant of the Axis, Tokyo. 
German attitude towards Britain at the moment 
in fact would decide British attitude in the Tar 
East A British defeat there would make no 
difference to Germany; but the Japanese must 
keep the British engaged th,ere, that is the 
German object Of still greater interest for 
Germany is that Japan must not be taken up 
with Britain now (when China is already en- 
gaging her) and lo=c her effective strength as a 
check on the Soviet East. For, Britain too, 
the n-k of an Anglo-Japanese conflict is too 
great to take. She would never run it without 
a Soviet agreement, and/or without any wav 
detaching Germany from the Axis The only 
other hope for her is support from the U S A. 
in this direction. As it is Britain can count on 
American sympathy but how far that would 
materialize into military or financial aid in a 
light against Japan is unknown At Tientsin, 
<.wntow and Hong-Kong, Britain therefore, 


would try only to hold on until the times 
change, and meet the Japanese challenge mean- 
while with diplomatic protests, and, if necessary, 
by piecemeal settlements submission of the 
rights and concessions viz., surrender of the 
Chinese suspects to ‘North China’ t.e., Japanese 
justice, and restrictions on war supplies to 
Chian-Kai-Shek. For the present that would 
satisfy Japan. Japan too, it is patent, is net 
strong enough to add another war — a war 
with Britain m particular. A first class war 
would probably bring down the Soviet wolf 
on the Amur and Mongolian borders But at the 
same time she knows that Britain can not sail 
over to the Pacific at the moment, and, Japan 
knows too if the “China Incident” is to be 
ended, and ended as Japan desires, this is the 
way and this is the hour. Dare and drive O’l 

This third phase of the Chinese campaign 
has thus brought the foreigners face to face w ith 
Japan, for, Japanese consolidation would mean 
end of their concession and privileges, end finally 
even of their trading facilities too The phase 
in other respects illustrates the national and 
military strength of China in organising in 
hinterlands her future and possible victory 
against Japan, in possession of all that was 
China formerly, and, the social economic 
strength of Japan in the face of a crisis which 
all economic pundits and social prophets pre- 
dicted would mean her economic rum and. 
social revolution. 
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cause can make it jo, and do cau»e can prosper which is 
pro«ecuted by such mean* 

Teaching of Aeronautics in Indian 
Universities 

Aeronautics has not so far found a place 
td the curriculum of studies m Indian Univer- 
sities. A beginning has been made in certain 
Universities, notably Allahabad, but facilities 
are not available at most of the Universities for 
specialization in this subject Apart from the 
Flying Club in Calcutta, there is no institution 
in Bengal where even the elementary training 
in aeronautics may be obtained. "Writes S C 
Sen in the Ainahon Gazette and Annual of 
Calcutta : 

In Western countries course in aeronautics is offered 
in all principal Universities and Teckmsche Hochschulm. 

To start w th, this subject may be introduced in 
Indian Universes as one of the optional subjects at 
the BSc stage and as one of the alternative special 
papers in Phy«ics or Applied Mathematics at the M-Sc. 
stage. Similar provisions may also be made in the 
Engineering courses. 

It seems quite certain that there will be no lack of 
students to take up this subject of study in the 
Universities 


The University course will be in its real «en*e fully 
complementary to the training in practical air pilotage 
and ‘ground’ engineering which is imparted by the 
Flying Clubs in India. University students of this 
faculty are likely to feel inclined to join the Flying 
Clubs in large numbers. Similarly club-tramed pupils 
who have the requisite academic qualifications may leel 
called upon to profit bv the University courses. The 
Universities and the Flying dubs may thus work in 
close co-operation evolving a most comprehensive scheme 
of air training for the benefit of the students of India. 

The rapidly developing science of aero- 
nautics has opened up a vast field for research 
for the mathematician, the physicist and the 
aeronautical engineer 

If the 'ubject is introduced in the Indian Universi- 
ties we shall have, before long, a band of devoted research 
workers in India who vail merit international recognition 
■n the fulness of time. Closely following on this develop- 
ment the need will arise for an * Indian Aeronautical 
Society ’ and the deliberations on aeronautical subjects 
will form an important feature of the annual sessions of 
the Indian Science Congress. 

The teaching of aeronautics in Indian Universities 
may not solve the problem of unemployment or for the 
matter of that any other problems except its own. But, 
as indicated above, it will pave the way for Indians to 
make distinctive contributions in the making of history 
in the air 


The demand for admission will more than Th® Art of Ajanta 

justify the expenditure that may be involved The traditions of Ajanta exerted far-reacb- 
“ ir bringing this faculty into being. ing influence cot only on the art of India and her 
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colonics but also on that of other regions where 
the religion of Buddha penetrated. Observes 
Dr. Moti Chandra in The Buddha-Prabha : 


ed in Sinci sculpture*, may be assigned to the fiftU 


A D.; Cave No. II to the period between 500 to. 
). end the Cere* XVI and XV U of circa 500 A.D. 


The very name of Ajanta Cavea conjures up the 
vision of Jove!)' frescoes which are universally accepted 
to be the masterpieces of Indian pictorial art from the 
first century B. C. to the sixth century A 1) 

The cavea numbering twenty-nine are cut in a semi- 
circular scrap of rock 250 feet high in one of the Chats 
which mark the boundary of the Deccan from the 
Khandesh. Apart from the grandeur of painting end 
sculpture nature haa endowed Ajanta with enviable charm. 
The rocks jutting out in the open at places clothed with 
forest overgrowth, and at places bereft of vegetation; the 
river Waghofa meandering her way through the thick 
mass of luxuriant tropical vegetation, and the air thick 
with the sweet werbhng of birds give a peculiarly 
sombre atmosphere to the landscape. The sylvan quiet of 
Ajanta is disturbed at times by the chatter and shrieks 
of monkeys whose nimble movement among the rocks 
and green trees creates a picture which is hard to forget. 
The impact with the modern civilisation m the form of 
shrieking and hooting motor cars has driven away the 
wild denizens of the forest to safer quarters in the inten- 
ors. But one can easily guess that in ancient limes the 
p lace must have keen the haunt of 1'gers, bears, 
leopards and other animals. Deer with majestic gait and 
wondering eyes flock when the crop is ripe and the 
golden ears of wheal and barley rattle in the air ex- 
tending as it were a tantalising invitation to them One 
could well understand the choice of Buddhist monks of 
this place where joyous peace reigned supreme untram- 
melled iby the humdrum of everyday life. 

There are twenty-nine caves in all, which 
were once adorned with fresco paintings 


Labour Legislation in Ancient India 
In Ancient India labourers were treated.' 
well nnd enjoyed perhaps far more privileges 
than their brethem today. Observes K. S. 
Snkantan in the Triveni : 

Labour formed the backbone of Hindu society. Tbe- 
authors of the Dharma and Artha Sastras repeatedly 
observe that on a contented labour class depends the 
growth of society and stability of government. It was, 
therefore, the paramount duty of the king, to look to their 
welfare and to defend ibeir cause in ca*e of difference- 
of opinion between the labourers and their employer*. 
Says Sukra, “ according to the qualifications of the workers, 
there should be the rates of wages, fired by the King- 
carefully [or his own welfare.” Again, he observes, " one 
should neither stop nor postpone payment of wages." 
Says Narada, “a master shall regularly pay wages to- 
the servant hired to him, whether it be at the commence- 
ment, at the middle, or at the end of his wotk, just as- 
he had agreed to." An employer who postpones payment^ 
and fails to pay wages shall be punished with * fine of' 

12 panas or 5 times the amonnt of the wages" Says 
Brihaspathi, “when a master does not pay wages for the- . 
labour stipulated, slier the work has been performed , 
he shall he compelled by the King to pay it, and a pro- 
portionate fine besides.” Deputes regarding wages were- 
decided personally by the King rn the strength of evidence 
furnished by witnesses. “ In the absence of witnesses,’" 
says Kautilja, “ the matter who has provided work for 
the servant shall be examined." 

Wages in Ancient India appear to have 
been fairly high, for again and again the law- 
givers observe that wages were expected to 
enable the labourer and the members of hia, 
family to lead a normal standard of life. 
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if the labourer was not Irving, this is to be given to the 
widow or son or to his well behaved daughters. Every 
labourer is entitled to a respite of IS days every year." 
Again, “the employer should give the servant one-eighth 
of the salary by way of reward every year and if the 
work has been done with exceptional ability, one-eighth 
of the services rendered.” Sickness was not to 'be taken 
advantage of for dispensing with the services of labourer*. 
On the other hand, they were to he given wages even 
when they were confined to their beds. “ Even a slight 
portion should not be deducted from the full remunera- 
tion of a labourer, who has been ill for half a fortnight; 
but if the disca*e were to continue long, the labourer 
"was entitled to three-fourths of his remuneration until 
the period of his recovery. But if be were permanently 
incapacitated, then three months' wages were to be paid 
to a servant who had served longer Every labourer was 
to be given enough leisure to attend to his domestic 
duties.” For the discharge of their domestic duties, ser 
virus should be granted leave for one yama during day- 
time and three yamas by night, and a servant who has 
been appointed for a day should be allowed half a yama.” 

The Idea of Purusartha 
The idea of purueartha has played a very 
important part in the history of Indian thought. 
All the vidyds or branches of learning assign to 
it the foremost place in their inquiries. Writes 
Professor M Iliriyanna in Prabuddha Bharata • 

The term purusanha literally signifies 'what is sought 
by men,’ so that it may be taken as equivalent to a human 
■end or purpose. 

We know that man, like the other living beings, acts 
instinctively; but he can also do so deliberately That is. 
Tie can consciously set before himself ends and work for 
them. It is this conscious ■pursuit that transforms them 
into purusariha. 

The purusarlhai that have been recognised in India 
from very early times are lour artha, lama, dharma and 
moKsha; and the main aim of every t idja is to deal with 
one or another of them 

Of the four values mentioned above, the last two, tix, 
dharma and rnoAjAa, are spiritual, sod the sole purpose 
-of the Veda, «* it has foe long been held, is lo elucidate 
their nature and to point out the proper wav to realise 
them But pursuing the«e higher values does not necessari- 
ly mean abandoning the lower ones ol ortho and homo, 
for there is no necessary opposition between them — at lea*t 
according to the majority of Indian thinker* Wbal is 
diwountenanced by them is onlv their pursuit far their 
own *a he and not as means to a higher value When they 
arc made to *ub«erve the latier, they become totally trans- 
formed There is a world of difference, for example, 
between wralih sought as a means to self indulgence and as 
a means to some beneficent purpose 

Of the two spiritual value* there were schools of 
thought in India that upheld the supremacy of dharma, 
and more than on« old Sanskrit work speak only of three 
categoric* oi values ftrirtrrgo, leaving out ricksha) But 
gradually, mohshit came to lie regarded as the only ultimate 
or supreme r<rfue (jxtramcpiinisnrlhot. moksfa being the 
realisation of one’s self in its true nature 

The writer concludes : 

U the highest value realisable bv man or i« it merely 
•n idea * Ml Indian thinkers agree that it can h< realised, 
some maintaining that the realisation mi* take place men 
writljn the span of the present life. Nature, incfnd.ng the 
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physical frame vriih which it has Invested man, is not 
imally either hostile or Indifferent to hi* spiritual aspira- 
tion*; and he is hound to *iieceei! in attaining them in 
tlie end, JI not at once, provided only that hi* effort* in that 
direction are serious and sincere One system, tir, the 
Sankhya goes to far a* to maintain that the kingdom of 
Nature is not merely favourable to man’* realisation of the 
highest ideal, but that it i* designed precisely to bring 
about that consummation. 


Anger 

Psycho-analysts alms at finding out causes 
for a mental phenomenon lying beyond the 
range of our consciousness. It has thrown 
considerable light on some of our mental 
mechanisms, and the services of the new 
science may be utilized in unravelling the 
mystery of anger. Observes Dr. G. Bose in 
The Bihar Herald : 

Let us see what the conscious mind his to say 
regarding the origin of anger. The average man gets 
angry when any one injures his reputation, hurts his 
*elf re«pect or denies him the re«peet that is his due. 
or when hi# weakness is exposed or when his subordinate* 
do not obey him. In all these circumstances it will be 
noticed that the ego ha* received s check in its desire 
to be great. 

Then again I may be angry if I receive a physical 
injury from another or when I am disturbed in my rest 
or when I go home hungry and find that the food is 
unpalatable. Under ail these conditions it i* not the 
deaire to be great that has been affected hut somethtna 
has interfered with the enjoyment of pleasure 

But the matter is not so s mpte as it looks at first 
sight. I way be angry when I find my rival in business 
amassing wealth or when 1 find somebody liehavmg in a 
foolish manner or when another person tells a he or 
does something wrong If I happen to suffer from 
insomnia the mere eight of a person enjoying good sleep 
might rouse my temper It may be said that the des re 
to see everybody behav ng according to my own ideala 
is responsible for the genesis of such anger 1 have 
certain ethical and moral standards and I expect that 
others will also follow my ideal But th s would not 
explain the anger of envy. Curiously enough it is Just 
these cases of unreasonable anger that affords the psycho 
analyst a clue to the mechanism of anger 

Anger is a modified repressed desire and is an un 
conscious expression of the wi«h to behave 1 ke the 
provocative agent When there is absolutely no possi 
bility for action the factor of willingness is entirel* kept 
out of the mind and there is no struggle Directly an 
action becomes possible the wish to do it is unconsciously 
stimulated amf the mental conflict results in the develop- 
taejt of anger. 

The unconscious desire to place oneself in 
the position of the provocative agent in situa- 
tions of anger is very clearly illustrated in 
certain incidents of everyday life 

You see a carter cruelly treating a bullock : your 
first impulse is to strike the, man le, to behave exactly 
as the man has done Of course, you explain your conduct 
on grounds of sympathy for the poor beast, hut the first 
emotion to rise in your breast ij anger rather than 
Bympathy You mu«t remember that I do not for a 
moment under estimate the corrective and social value 


of such anger— my concern here is to find the cau ter 
for it. The same desire to place himself in the * tuation 
of the provocati c agent makes the sfeepfess person angrjr 
when lie finds his companion snoring. 

I -cl us take another ilhistrat on. A arhool master 
may be fngry w th hi* pupil who fail* to grasp a simple 
roblem. In such a case a\ this either the school master 
as over-estimated the I'uieiligence of the student or he 
ha* fadrl to grasp tile difficulty of the hoy— both signs 
of hia own defective intelligence. The successful school 
master should he able to place himself in the position 
of the boy and to aopreciate hi* difficulties i e., he should 
feel or realise where the difficult* 1 es and fo r this purpose 
should be able to come down to the level of the in 
lei hgence of the boy. True intelligence means a capacity 
to appreciate fooli'-hness. Those who fail to realize their 
own foolishness get annoyed at the foolishness ot other*. 
The office master who loses his temper and rebukes his 
assistant belongs to this class. A little psycho-annlys a 
would do immense good in such eases. To know all /» 
to forgive all; if you ih nk that anger is good for main- 
taining discipline make a show of it by all means, hut. 
teal anger is bad for your liver, especially in such cruel 
weather 

Psycho-anniysis then teaches us that we 
get angry with anybody or at anything- 
because a provocative situation stimulates in us 
the unconscious desire to behave like the person 
or the agent that is giving us the provocation. 

If we could unearth all those hidden wishes 
which he buried in the unknown depths of onr- 
mmd we would be astonished to find that thinga We 
have been accustomed to hate and cons der d*rk and 
sinister are all there struggling for aupremiey. It would 
then be possible to realize from a sort of personal 
intuition wby a certain person commits a crime, and* 
why another commits something wrong, and why elill 
another goes for * foolish act. When such an apprecia- 
tion conies to a person h s mind remains unruffled even 
under the most provocative c rcumstances. He then 
combats evil not from a feeling of anger, but from a 
sense of social duly like the judge, who distnbules no 
vindictive justice, but awards punishment for the benefit 
of eoc ely Anger is a relic of our animal heritage which* 

I maintain is not essential to our social well being 


Propitiatory Rites tor Warding of! the 
Evils of Old Age 

.In examining certain works in Sanskrit 
enumerating the infirmities of old age and 
giving detailed descriptions of rites performed 
with the object of warding off evils associated 
with it, Chintaharan Chakravarti makes the 
following remarks in the New Indian Antiquary: 

Little-known rites consisting of tlie worship of the 
God of Death «s well as of various dcit es, spirits and 
immortal personages of mythological fame (like Asvatha- 
man. Bah, Vyas, Hanumat, Vibhisana Knpa and 
Tacasurama) followed by the feeding of and making 
gifts to Brahmins were sometimes performed by people 
in the sixt elh and seventieth y ear of their life. These 
ntes had the object of warding off the evils associated 
with old age. Ugrarathasanti, Ss*tipurti°anti and Bhai- 
miraihisami were the names of the r tea performed 
respectively on the attainment and completion of the - 
sixtieth year and reaching the year *eveniy. Though' 
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different in names the rites were almost identical on each 
of these occasions Antiquity for these ntes are claimed 
through their supposed assoc, ation with divine beings and 
Vedic sages. 

The rites may be performed on any auspicious day 
in a sacred site. The worship is to be offered to de.ties 
made of gold, silver, copper or even earth according to 
the financial abilit'es of the worship. A number of Vedic 
mantras are used on the occasion. After the worship 
proper homa (sacrifice) is to be performed with different 
mater.als in honour of the various deities The wor- 
shipper is then to be bathed with sanctified water placed 
in a jar with one hundred holes, presumably symbolizing 
a He of hundred year* This is to be followed by gifts 
fnade to Brahm ns and the poor. Performance of these 
rites, it is assured, leads to a long life full of peace and 
plenty. A number of small but apparently late treatises 
in Sanskrit g.vmg elaborate descriptions of these rites 
are known to have come down. The manuscripts Library 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal possesses five 
manuscripts of four of these works, while there is refer 
cnee to several manuscripts in the catalogues and reports 
of Burnell, Oppert and Bhandarkar. A short account of 
the manuscripts belonging to the Society will not be 
out of place here. 

The Society po«=es«es two manuscripts of a work 
called the Ugrarathasanti, one of which has been described 
by R L Mitra and H P. Sbasm, while the other belongs 
to the collection recently transferred from the Ind an 
Museum (3051). 

Another manuscript of a different work, but of the 
same name, described by R L Mitra, is also found in 
the library of the Society (2225). This is attributed to 
Saunaka 

A manuscript of a work of the Sa*tipurtisami, slated 
to have been compiled by Saunaka, belongs to the same 
collection 

A rather unique manusenot possessed bv the Society 
is of a work called the Bhcfim. rathisann which is stated 
to form part of a bigger work called the BnhalSaunakiya. 
It belongs to the collection transferred from the Indian 
Museum (3052) 

Indian World 

Dr. Meghnad Saha discusses in the Indian 
World the problem of life on planets . 

The Copermcan theory backed by our knowledge in 
astronomy, ma ntains that the earth is not the centre of 
the universe It i$ merely a speck in space Even in the 
solar system there are bodies which have larger ma»s 
and area than the earth, and almost similar physical 
conditions Secondlv man is regarded not as specially 
created bv God in His own image to dominate creation, 
but simply as the culm nation of life which has developed 
from very much lower forms in course of the la«t 3,000 
or 4.000 million years 

It s well known that all plant and animal bodies 
mainly consist of a lew elements, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen and a few other elements in small proportion 
The ex strnce of life depends on certain conditions of 


temperature, existence of water, oxygen, carbon dioxide- 
and certain chem.cal reactions. 

The physical conditions existing on the moon and 
other planets showed that the possibility of the existence 
of life anywhere outside the earth was extremely smalL 

The moon is a very small body, the value of gravity 
on it is extremely small, hence it has lost all atmos- 
phere. The temperature is too low. It is merely a 

large piece of stone and probably does not support any 
life — vegetable or animal. 

As regards the planets. Mercury is so near the sun 
that it is extremely hot and it must have lost all Ms 
atmosphere. Of the major planets, Jupiter, Saturn, 

Uranus and Neptune are so remote from the sun that 
their temperatures are extremely low 

The most interesting possibilities are afforded by 
Venus and Mars. 

A«tronom cal investigations show that Venus is 
almost the twin of the earth as regards its total mass 
and gravity It has got a very dense atmo«phere but the 
amount of oxygen appears to be extremely small. 
Spectroscopic investigations show that it has got a very 
dense atmosphere of carbon dioxide nearlv 200 times 

larger than ihe quantity of this gas on the earth. It 

is inclined to the ecliptic at 52° so that it has got only 
a toir.d and a frigid zone with no temperate zones 

The possibility of the existence of human life on 
Mars cannot be ent rclv ruled out Mats shows polar 
caps which increase and decrease seasonally It is sup- 
posed that these are caps of snow formed round the 
poles during the Martian winter. Spectro-copic exami- 
nations have shown small quantities of water vapour and 
oxygen in the atmosphere of Mars. But these are ex- 
tremely small compared with those on the earth. 
Recently by means of infrared photographs it has been 
posable for astronomers to obtain a picture of the 
surface of Mars It s full of irregularities and season- 
ally, regions appear which seem to indicate the 
prevalence there of green vegetation 

There is a popular belief that the people on the 
surface of the Mars have formed themselves into a sort 
of world federat on and they manage somehow to eke 
out an existence bv having a network of canals, by means 
of which they bring tbe small quantity of water wlueh 
exists on their planet from the poles to the equator and 
thus raise all the necessities of life. But the physical 
studies show that the surface is extremely red. This is 
probably due to the fact that all the ferrous rocks on 
Mars have been converted into ferric bv absorbing 
oxygen. The same process is also taking place on the 
earth. The rocks are mostly ferrous and deficient in 
oxygen. Probably a time will come when most of the 
free oxygen in the atmosphere of our Earth will be 
absorbed by the rocks and we shall be reduced to the 
state of Mars 

It is possible io sa- that on the surface of Venus 
life may have ju«t started in a very low vegetable form 
and animal life will probably develop after three or four 
thousand million years. On Mar*. I appears that Me- 
s becoming extinct If it exists it mu«t be very pre- 
car ous After a few thousand million years Mars will 
probably become dead like the moon 



Women under llic Totalitarian Regime 
Few people outside Italy arc aware of the 
Astounding degradation in legal and social 
status suffered by the Italian womanhood 
under Fascism. D. Sylvia Pankhurst, the 
famous champion of women’s rights, writes *n 
the Utbbert Journal : 

The minimum age for marriage in Italy, hitherto 
J, \liccn for girir and eighteen for lad*, were reduced to 
fourteen and sixteen re*peehvely, a deplorably retrograde 
step which Vi is the more grievous on account of the legally 
defen«ele«s position of the little gift* thus prematurely 
hastened >nto matrimony. 

The new Italian Penal Code punishes only what is 
regarded B9 the abuse of physical correction and discipline 
by the bead of the family toward h a wife and children. 
Only if the physical correction given by him cau*e the 
risk to a woman or children of mental or bodily illness 
is he held to be in fault, and he will then receive no more 
than wx months' imprisonment— .n«tead of five years as 
in the former Code. If the victim dies, the penalty is 
only eight year*, the crime is not regarded as murder 
under aggravated circum«tances, as in the former Code. 
It is clear that an Italian may beat his family as much 
as he pleases, provided no bones be broken — and even 
that may be excused. 

If a wife, perhaps one of tho«e chill wires of fourteen 
years, menaced by a beating, flee from her husband's 
-domicile, the police are authorised to ttack her down and 
return her and she is liable for her offence to a year's 
impr «onment or a fine from one to ten thousand lire 
The hu<band is under no such penalties, he is free to 
go where he will. 

Adultery by a wife is punishable by imprisonment 
for two years, ihe highest pun sbmenl for this offence given 
by any Enropean country, and few Stales deal with it as 
ji penal matter The hn«band, on the other hand, incurs 
no penalty unices he keep a m *lress and the fact be a 
mailer ot nublic notoriety— winch no Fascist Court would 
•ever admit against a Fascist ! 

While women are savngely punished for 
any lapse from chastity, rape is treated with 
the utmost leniency. 

Virtually ah protection of little girls again*: seduction 
has been swept away; consent by a prl child, however 
young, is valid legal excuse for «mul intercourse and its 
re*ult a ; only if the girl be tinder sixteen years and the 
seducer a marr ed man, and it can further be proved that 
he concealed from his victim that he was married and 
seduced her under promise of mirr age, doe* the law re 
cognize that he has committed an offence _ In that cs-e 
he may be pun slied by from three months" to two years 
imprisonment Boi he may find a loophole for escape : 
if lie can make the court believe that the g rl was already 
morally corrupted before he sedoced her. he goes scot- 

Under the old Italian Code, abduction was punishable 
3>y seven years’ imprisonment and a woman was held to be 


• minor until Iwenty-one years of age. The new Ole 
has reduced the age to fourteen years and the maximum 
penalty to only two or three years if the victim be under 
fourteen years. 

Under the National Socialist government 
of Hitler, woman bears similar shackles and 
the imposing of them has been even more sensa- 
tional and more loudly proclaimed. 

The Nazi adient to power meant the immediate ex- 
clus on ol women from their newly won seats in the 
Reichstag, the provincial Pari aments and all local legis- 
lative bodies to which ibey bad been elected in consider- 
able numbers afier they won the rights of citizenship in 
the Resolution of 1918. A determined move was at once 
made to exclude women from »U employment bv public 
bodies. Government departments, local councils, hospitals 
and, as far as possible, even schools. AH women under 
thirty-five year* were made ineligible for Government em- 
ployment, and they were debarred if married to husbands 
in employment or to men of non-Aryan stock. The law 
of June 3CI, 1933, orovided that married women were to 
be d smt«ed from all employment if their superiors con- 
sidered them sufficiently provided for and unmarried women 
were also to be dismissed if it were held that ihev could 
be supported by parents, brothers or even sister*. Without 
waiting to pass anv law, the Nazi Government bad already 
removed ihmistndt of women from public offices which 
thee had occuped With great dignity and competence 
during the Republic. 

For twenty-five years German women had 
possessed the right of admission to the Univer- 
sities and to the practice of profession®. Today 
only 10 per rent of (he women students who 
pa«s the Baccalaureat (equivalent to matri- 
culation) are permitted to enter the university. 

The immensity of this injustice can be gathered from 
ihe fact that out of 10,500 Women who pa-sed this 
examination in 1931 only 1,000 were permitted to study 
at tho lln ver«ity More ihan this, to ail sstc 10 per cent, 
of those who air allowed to enter the Univer*itj the right 
of practicing tbe professions they study for is absolutely 
refusal and even to ibis small proportion the right is not 
piarantecd ' W hatevrr may be the number who qualify, 
only seventy five women a year are allowed to enter the 
medical profession. 

Scientific studies are rigorously reserved 
to men 

In the word- of an official common cation in the 
A douche Ztiliinf ' H omen mu«t rreocn re that scienti- 
fic work is specifically masculine Woman mn«t never 
think in a theoretical manner; her brain ought not to 
occupy itself with abstract things.’ Sirange sayings, these, 
in an age which has produced Marie Curie and Mana 

Momessori ■ 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 
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Era of Slilxtitutea In Japan 
Faced by a shortage of es-entinl raw 
materials, the Japanese government announced 
a plan in June, 1938, which amounted to a com- 
plete withdrawl of certain products from general 
use and the supplying of others only through 
a ticket system. According to an account 
published in the Japan Today anti Tomorrow 
Japan is making great efforts to find out subs- 
titutes for the banned materials. 

In place of imported hemp there i* a Miens fit** 
obtainable from a lily ibat was originally grown in 
New Zealand. In its re*i*tance to water, it cannot be 
compared with the Manila product, bat the oo«t is »cry 
low. About 1 600 kilograms of tbi» hemp substitute arc 
already produced annually in Japan. 

As substitutes for the metal* used in creryday neces- 
sities. a number ol substances may be named. Strongest 
among these are the artificial res'n products inch as 
bakelite. The*e are already widely in u*e. They may 
be u»ed for making cog wbeel«, silk-reelers' basins, or 
(or pipe. The present output i * rained at around 
Y.5 000,000 a year. The main obstacle to the plasties’ 
utilization Is tbe laet that glycerine, carbonic acid and 
ca«ein — which are important ingredients — are on the rev 
Iricted 1 *t. 

Celluloid can also take the place of metals in tnany 
case*, for instance, in the making of receptacles of 
Wious kinds, buckles, toilet articles, and the like To 
some extent it can also be u*ed as a substitute for 
rubber end for leather. Altogether, it is estimated, 
celluloid can be employed in tbe manufacture of at least 
150 articles whose usual material is on the banned list. 

Paper has been widely utilized in Japan for centur es 
and its sphere is now be ng enlarged. Receptacles and 
containers made of paper mu«t be improved further, 
however, to remedy thej tendency toward leaking. 

Vulcanized fiber and oil cloth ran take the place of 
leather in the manufacture of certain articles and the 
Agriculture Office is now carrying on experiments w th 
substances such as whale «kjn and the skins of sharks, 
globe fish, and other marine creatures. 

Cons derable progress has been seen in replacing 
rubber with old rubber — that is, rubber that has been 
reclaimed. Jt i s possible to m»ke an artificial substance 
that closelv resembles the natural product, but among 
other problems, the manufacturing co«t is still too high 
the roan made rubber to become a practical 

Charcoal has come to the fore as a substitute for 
ga«olme, bu»es employing its gas to operate the r engines. 
Generally speaking, charcoal-gas is satisfactory, though <t 
does not furnish as much power as gasoline. As add - 
tional apparatus must be installed in the motor vehicles 
run by it, the gas is 1 hew «e not economical unless used 
o'er a long period. Further development is needed 

Great efforts are being made to produce fuel oil from 
coal, t‘ia the liquefict on process Th s process has been 
found practical in Germany and its perfection in this 
country is now beng encouraged by the Commerce and 
Nary Offices. 

Religion and Art 

World Order ob serves editorially • 

Religion has always been ODe of the most important 
factors of civilization anl culture Art, especially, has 


found in chief and most potent msp'ration in tbe spiritual 
con«ciou«ness of humanity. The world’s most glorious 
sculpture, architecture, painting and tmis'c hare been 
motivated bv the religious impulse. 

One reason why religion is a powerful influence n 
art-expression is because art has a strong emotional, foun- 
dation — and religion is tbe most powerful and universal 
solvent and manipulator of human emotions. Relig’on 
has the power of stimulating both individual and ma«s 
emotions and of hold ng them at white heat. It was 
such a white heat of religions emotion which created the 
Gothc cathedrals, the mo*l ethereal and lofty of all art 
production*. These cathedrals were mass movements — 
the concept and expression of a whole people. 

Religion not only inspires the creation of more 
beautiful forms of art, but it al*o arouses in the ma<*es 
a more drlicatr and compel! ng appreciation for beauty 
as expiesvrd in art. Thus religion has a dr (in te place 
in the development of mass culture. The masses are heavy 
dough, hard enough to r»»e. Only the yeast of religion 
pre-ents an unfailing ferment 

The early Chr stuns came upon an era when 
sensuality was the predominant motivation in human 
activities, including an express on. Tbe pagan art w as 
so vitiated bv this ta nt of sensuality that the Christians, 
when thev rime into power, found no remedy other than 
complete aversion to all forma of pagan art. This extreme 
react on swept away much that was innocently beautiful 
is pagan art. But it was • harsh remedy that succeeded 
m completely purifying tbe motivation of art — so that 
when under the distinctive Christian culture art began 
to ri«e aga r, it was an art exquisitely pure and spiritual. 

Music, painting, sculpture, architecture, illuminated 
manuscripts, stained glass all forms of art express on of 
the tn ddle ape*— preceding the voluptuous ripeness of 
the unspintua) Renaissance — were art expressions of tbe 
greatest delicacy, pur ty, and spiritual beauty. The only 
comparable per od of art expression in history is the 
period of Buddhist art in China and Japan — an art which 
flowered under similar spiritual «n«p ces. 

Again, today, we live in a period of irrcligiou And 
again, as in pa«l ages *en«u3bt» tends to warp and tarnish 
all forms of art expression This tendency 's all the more 
pronounced today bec*u«e of the universality of the instru- 
ments ol culture auch as the migaane, the moving picture# 
and the radio. 

What is needed for the refinement of art today, and 
through art, for the refint nent of the people, is the 
stimulus and m*p ration of a more potent spiritual con- 
sciousness and a univer«allv expressed appreciation for the 
purely braimiu) in all art forms Religion, apart from its 
institutionalization, ha« a still mote important nart There 
needs to be a spiritual awakening, a revival of the reli- 
gious conscience and consciousness, a general and univer- 
sal refinement, through sp ntualization, of mso’s emotional 
and desire nature 


Unwilling Balli" E"fent** 

Anyone familiar with conditions in the 
Baltic region is astonished at the conflict among 
the Lithuanians, the Latvians and the Esto- 
nians, at the pretty squabbles so characteristic 
of the relations among the little-known border 
States It is pointed out in a paper published 
in Het Volk (a translation of the article 
appears in The Living Age, from which the 
extracts are made below) that the Baltic* 
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Entente, concluded by them in 1934 for the 
purpose of furthering co-operation, has not been 
very (successful. 


The basis of (In* disharmony lie* in (lie unnecessarily 
opposed interests of the three countries. At present they 
•try to observe a policy of strict neutral ty. Despite the 
semi-annual meetings of Cabinet member* from each of 
thr countries, their differences have increased. Felon a 
espec'ally shows increasing nationalism as compared to 
the others; and she has only recently recovered from an 
attack of ‘ Fuhrer fever.' 

When tins farm nation was a part of the Russian 
Empire, there was at least a degree of peace. But after 
the World War, when the three independent nations were 
formed (Lithuania with 1*7 millions. Latvia with 1*5 
millions, and Estonia with 1 ■ 5 millions!, sharp clashes of 
interest developed. The three small chauvinistic nations 
Jiepan In vie with one another in sreking support from 
the West Blit none understood, as did Poland, how to 
pursue a balanced policy between Germanv and the Soviet 
Union. Thus there cannot as yet be serious talk of a 
-Scandmaiian-Baltic Woe. 

Unlike Finland, the Baltic countries arc nnablr 
to throw off the old Tsarist-Russian way of thinking, and 
set themselves on the path of democracy. Their econom-c. 
social and cultural life shows a profound difference from 
that of other countries in northern Europe. 

Lithuania has alienated herself from the other Baltic 
-countries hy her strained relations with Wirsaw, ar sing 
over the Vilna problem, and with Germany over the uni- 
lateral interpretation of the Memel Statute. At the same 
"time, as a consequence of her isolation from the others, 
she has maintained close relations with Soviet Russia. 
"Tins role bas now also been assumed by Estonia, 
•which now shows a conspicuously isolationist attitude. 

To secure economic advantages, Estonia is following 
a policy of closer co operation with the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, especially Finland. In this direction the Estonians 
are more advanced than the other Baltic countries 

During the past few ears. Estnn a has tried to broaden 
Baltic neutrality, to include the Nordic countries and even 
Poland The purpose here was to form a broad tone 
extending from Sov et Russia on the one side, to Creator 
Cermany on the other But the interests of the Baltic 
countries seem too divergent 


run by an Army-dorn nated Cabinet, which has been drawn 
into the sphere uf influence of the German Reich by tho 
annexation of Memel, The two other Baltic countries are 
following th s development with the greatest anxiety, high- 
ly sensible of the German threat. Above all, they do not 
wish to lie the battlefield on which Germanv meets Soviet 




Making Ginns Invisible 


Dr. E T. Armstrong, F. Jt. S., nritco in 
the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts : 

_ Tho«e of us who are versed in that branch of physic* 
which is called ontirs are aware that when Jjght passes 
through a sheet of glass or a lens some of it is reflected. 
Actually glass allows passsge to some 75 90 per cent of 
the spectrum light winch falls on it and so makes it a 
valuable material for ell aorta of uses, ranging from optical 
instruments to window panes. Even so the reflected light 
is often a nuisance as we know sometimes when we try 
to look in a shop window and as the scientist finds when 
be tries to make Wider u*e of instruments containing 
lenses and mirxora. 

It has recently occurred simultaneously and indepen- 
dently to two groups of research workers that such thin 
films might be applied to gla«s Co neutralise Its reflection 
and increase the transmission of light through It. Glass 
which is visible only because it reflects back light into 
the retina of the eye becomes Invisible when the reflec- 
tion is eliminated. 

At the laboratories of the Ceneral Electric Co, Dr. 
Katharine Blodgett hes found out how to coat a normal 
piece of glass with 44 layers of film which even then I* 
only four millionths of an inch thick, but it is sufficient 
to set up an interference which stops all reflections At 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cabot Cart- 
wright and Turner make use of films of metallic fluorides, 
which are evaporated by a special and novel technique 
from a hot electrode in vacuum and are made to deposit 
on glass in a thickness which is only about one quarter 
of the wavelength of a ray of green light— lhe«e dimen. 
sions are too small to talk about in inches. 

At this early stage of their development the be«t 
films cannot stand hard rubbing or exposure to water 
and are therefore adaptable only to enclosed glass parts 
such as in optical in.trumcnts Even so their utility Will 
be great, seeing, for example, that in a submarine peris- 
cope as much as 50 per cent of the light which strikes 
the first lens is lost bv internal reflection within the 


It is to be expected that means will be found to make 
the films more durable; indeed, quite good films, so far 
as popping reflection is *6 criterion, ‘have “been made 
which stand washing with soap and water and a con- 
siderable degree of rubbing without scratching 

The poss bilmes of the new fitms are great We 
shall get more u«e out of our spectacles Without the 
reflection of objects behind us. Shop windows will 
apparently vanish and it will be possible to gaze a 


wares inside and not at ourselves and the traffic behind us. 
Motoring will be safer as the windscreens cease to reflect 
dazzling lights Telescopes, cameras, a]] optical instru 
ments will give better service, recording instruments with 
glass fronts w 11 be easier to read. 
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-** Oh no — General Invective '* 

The following passage occurs in Lord 
J.lorley’s Recollections, Vol. u, p. 290 ; 

A young man once applied to me for work, when I was 
-■editor of the PaU Mall Gazette. I a«ked him whether he 
tad any special gift or turn. “Yes," he said, “I think 
I have a natural turn for Invective 1 ” “That's capital," 
said I, “ but in any particular line, may I ask ? ’* “Oh no 
— General Invective,’' I found myself yesterday blessed 
-with a wonderful outpouring of this enchanting gift. 

A glance at the headings of the various 
:news and statements relating to events and 
•questions in India and a similar glance at news 
-of events and problems relating to foreign 
•countries, would often moke us wish that we 
were blessed with a wonderful outpouring of the 
-enchanting gift of " General Invective.” 

But we suppose the young man with the 
gift of general invective did not get any job at 
the Pell Mall Gazette office. Nor would his 
gift, if we had it, serve our purpose So we 
must try to go on in our humdrum way, without 
showering choice epithets on all and sundry. 
[26. 7. 1939.] 

Anglo-} apanese “ Round Table 
Conference ” ? 

A round-table conference is a conference 
-of representatives of opposite parties seated at 
a round table at which no precedence in rank 
can be indicated. The table at which the 
representatives of the parties sit need not and 
■may not be literally round, but the representa- 
tives roust meet on a footing of equality and 


with equal advantages and disadvantages. To 
secure this equality the British and Japanese 
representatives should have met neither in any 
place in Britain nor in any place in Japan but 
in some place, say, in the United States of 
America. But the British representative had 
to go to Tokyo, whereas the Japanese represen- 
tative is in his own country. He can very 
easily consult his government when necessary 
and as often as necessary. On the other hand, 
the British representative, living m a depressing 
political atmosphere in a foreign land where 
there are frequent anti-British demonstrations, 
cannot easily consult his government. If he 
wants to do so, his communications to his 
government by cable or wireless and the replies 
thereto through the same media may be subject 
to ‘ leakage ' in spite of " honourable ” under- 
standings to the contrary. If the representa- 
th es of the two countries had met in a place in 
a third and free and neutral country, their 
advantages and disadvantages would have 
been equal, and the conference could have been 
correctly styled a round-table conference. 

The very fact that the British representa- 
tive has had to go to Japan creates the 
impression that Britain has been to blame 
— w'hich is not our impression, and that 
the British representative has gone to Tokyo 
to defend Britain. It is not our purpose to 
decide which party has been to blame in the 
Tientsin, affair or, if both have been to blame, 
to apportion blame; nor are we in a position 
to do so What has appeared in the news is 
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that Japanese officers nt Tientsin had, among 
other things, made some British residents, in- 
cluding women, take off their clothes in order 
to search them — indignities which even the 
patient Mr. Chamberlain declared * intolerable.' 
But, though intolerable, the powerful British 
Government 1ms not pas«cd any ‘crawling order' 
on any Japanese like what was passed m 1919 
at Amritsar upon all Indians passing along a 
particular street, but has sent a representative 
to the country of the offenders, as we take it, 
to make its representations or submissions 1 

So the conference at Tokyo is not a round- 
table conference, strictly speaking. 

All this may seem idle academic hair-splitt- 
ing. But, whatever the outcome Of the confer- 
ence, it is necessary to understand that Britain 
has been made to occupy and has agreed to 
occupy an inferior position from the very start 
and will be obliged to submit to at least some 
of the Japanese demands, as, in fact, she has 
already done. 

Anglo-Japanese Agreement 

London, July 24. 

Mr. Chamberlain gave in the House of Commons the 
text of the agreement reached in Tokyo between Mr Anla 
and Sir Robert Craigie which was as follows : 

"His Majesty’s Government fully recognise the actual 
situation in China, where hostilities on a large scale are 
in progress and note that as long ss that state of affairs 
continues to exist, tie Japanese forces in China have 
special requirements for the purpo«e of safeguarding their 
own security and maintaining public order in regions under 
their control and that they have to suppress or remove any 
such causes or acts as will obstruct them or benefit their 
enemy. 

“ His Majesty’s Government have no intention of 
countenancing any acts or measures prejudicial to the 
attainment of the above-mentioned objects by the Japanese 
forces end they will take this opportunity to confirm their 
policy in this respect by making it plain to the British 
authorities and British nationals in China that they should 
refram from such acts and measure 

Tokyo Negotiations 

Referring to Tokyo negotiations, Mr. Chamberlain said 
that at the outset the Japanese Government expressed 
the view tbat if progress- was to be made in removal of 
misunderstandings and establishment of better relations, 
it was essential to recognise the background against which 
the situation in Tientsin should be viewed 

In order to clear the way for these discussions, Hit 
Majesty's Government had accordingly agreed upon the 
formula winch Mr Chamberlain thereupon read.— Heater. 

The Anglo-Japanese agreement has been 
very carefully and diplomatically worded 
Nevertheless, the full recognition of the “ actual 
situation in China ” cannot but be understood 
to mean de facto recognition of Japanese sove- 
reignty or authority in those parts of China 
which are at present occupied by Japan 


The British Government “ note. . . .that. . 
the Japanese forces,.,. have to suppress or re- 
move any such causes or acts ns will obstruct 
them or benefit their enemy.”" The Briti'h. 
Government have professed a desire to remain-. 
on term f of friendship with both Japan and 
Chinn. If that desire be sincere, the Britidz. 
Government should also note that the Chinc K c 
forces in Chinn have special rights and require- 
ments for destroying Japanese security and safe- 
guarding their own security and that they (the- 
Chinese) have the right to suppress or remove- 
in the whole of China any such causes or acts* 
as will obstruct them or benefit their enemy. 
China is their country. Therefore, the fact that 
any part of China has been for some time undcr- 
Japancsc occupation cannot destroy or impair- 
tbeir right in those portions to reassert them- 
selves by all recognized war-time means and 
methods. If Britishers anywhere in China, 
directly or indirectly stand in the way of the* 
Chinese doing such acts, they will thereby be- 
helping the Japanese and prove hostile to the 
Chinese. 

The agreement purports to fully recognize- 
the actual situation in China wherever a state- 
of war exists. That is a big area. But in reply" 
to a question asked by Lt.-Commander Fletcher- 
m the House of Commons. Mr. Chamberlain said* 
that “ the discussions will be confined to local* 
issues at Tientsin ” Are “ local issues at Tient- 
sin” equivalent to “the actual situation 
China ? ” 

Answering Lt Commander Fletcher wJi* asked lor- 
an assurance that nothing would be agreed upon in tbe- 
negotiations calculated to impair the Chi nr- e currency or 
Britain's right to grant credits to the Chinese Government. 

Mr Chamberlain said, “Yes. sir, the discussions will be- 
conhned to local issues at Tientsin ” 

Mr. Chamberlain replied: "No, Sir" when Mr. 
Ilender-on asked if the concessions did not constitute a 
‘de facto’ recognition of the Japanese sovereignty over 
Chinese territory now under the control of Japanese forces. 

But whatever Mr. Chamberlain may say' 
the AjigJo-JapaDese agreement is a de facto - 
recognition of Japanese sovereignty over parts 
of China 

Asking a further supplementary question Mr. E Shin- 
well suggested that the Premier's statement meant that 
IIis Majesty’s Government had now definitely taken the 
side of Japan— a suggestion which was received with loud' 
cries of “no” from Conservative benches. 

But m spite of cries of “ no ” from Conser- 
vative benches neutrals all over the world will* 
conclude that Britain has been in part at least 
compelled to take the side of Japan. 

“The declaration does not connote any change of tbe* 
Bntish Government’s policy in China.” dectsred the Prime- 
Minister later when replying to Mr. A. Greenwood 
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'It does, however, in reality. 

Asked tor an assurance that the Chne-e silver reserve 
in Tienstm would not be surrendered to the Japanese, 
"Mr. K. A. Butter declared that the Japanese Government 
"bad never formulated to Ilia Majesty’s Government any 
proposals regarding the disposal of this reserve. 

The following Reuter's message, however, 
includes such a demand : 

Tokyo, July 2 V 

According to Japanese press reports the following 
Japanese demands will be made at today's Round Table 
Conference : 

Cxtradition of the four men alleged to he as*as«ms- 
tors of Cheng Shikang, Tientsin Customs Commissioner, 
strict policing of unlawful elements within the British con- 
-session in Tientsin and muntenince of peace and order 
there, search for anti Japanese elements in the conces- 
sion, discharge of anti-Japanese Chinese officials, surren- 
der of silver held in Chinese banks in the concession, 
prohibition of circulation of the Chungking dollar within 
the concession, British co-operation in circulating federal 
Reserve Bank notes and permission for examination by 
the Japanese of Chinese money in the hands of exchange 
Banks or firms— Renter. 

The acceptance of all or any of these 
demands would be equivalent to recognizing 
•the sovereignty of Japan over the parts of 
•China at present occupied by it. 

Japanese “ Zoolum. ” at Tientsin 
Not Relaxed 

Tokyo, July 25. 

Japanese military authorities in North China have 
decided not to relax the measures against the British 
•Concession in Tientsin until Britain translates the Tokyo 
agreement into practice. 

The Foreign Office announces tbit tbe Committee 
-appointed by the Anglo Japanese Round Table Confer- 
ence has completed its task at its meeting today and the 
full Conference wiD be resumed tomorrow — Reuter. 

America Not fo Accept Japan's 
Demands Like Britain 

Tokyo, July 25. 

* Observers in Washington predict that the United 
’States will not deviate from her present policy in tbe 
Tar East and officials of the State Department made it 
■clear today that there was no intention of signing an 
agreement similar to that reached between Britain and 
Japan, even if Japan hoped for one. — Reuter. 

•China Thinks Britain Indirectly Supports 
Japanese Aggression 

“The Chinese authorities cannot conceal 
their disappointment at the attitude taken by 
Britain in the Tokyo talks, ” stated a Chinese 
Foreign Office spokesman on the 25th July. He 
wadded. 

• “It is Jo be regretted in the extreme that Britain 
should have seen fit to note the so-called special require- 


ments of the Japanese forces in China which are engaged 
in what Britain and other League members States have 
declared as tbe invasion of and aggression against China. 
The Chinese Government notes with satisfaction Mr. 
Chamberlain's Commons’ statement that the declaration 
did not connote any change in the British policy in China.” 

The spokesman said, 

‘‘The Chinese Government confidently believe that 
despite tbr misgivings created by the announcement of a 
formula, the British Government will adopt tn attitude 
consonant with their legal and moral obligations towards 
China in dealing with the so-called local issues in Tient- 
sin and show by their action the firmness to their policy 
concerning the situation created by the Japanese aggres- 
sion in this country. ” — Reuter. 

Chiang Kai Shek on Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement 

Chdsgkjxq, July 24. 

The confidence that Britain would not make 
concessions to Jepan conflicting with the Nine-Tower 
treaty is expressed by Marshal Chiang Kai Shek in a 
long statement. He taya that much as Britain desires 
a peaceful settlement of (he Tientsin dispute he is 
confident that tbe can only make concessions which 
will not conflict with China’s interests or that pact. 
At the same time Marshal Chiang Kai Sbek emphasises 
that any understanding affecting China which might be 
reached without cognisance and approval of the Chinese 
Government could have no validity and could never be 
put into effect. 

Marshal Chiang Kai Shek gave the assurance that 
the Chinese Government would maintain national cur- 
rency end supply of foreign exchange for purposes of 
legitimate transactions. He said that the fall of the 
currency would not impair China’s ability to continue 
reiistance as she had laid up adequate stores of mili- 
tary material long ago and set aside foreign exchange 
to itieet the need of replenishment without the necessity 
of converting her gold reserves. He concluded that 
China relied on herself to encompass the enemy’s 
destruction and was calmly confident in her task. 
— Reuter . 

Japanese Papers Praise British 
“ Moral Courage ” ! 

Tokyo, Inly 25 

Japanese newspapers pay tribute to British states- 
manship and “ moral courage ” in the Tokyo talks.— 
Reuter. 

“ Moral courage ” indeed l 

The British Press on Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement 

London, July 25. 

The statements of British policy in the Far East 
made yesterday in the two Houses of Parliament and the 
negotiations which have been simultaneously begun at 
Tokyo mask an important stage in the development of 
British relations with the two great Far Eastern States 
with hotb of whom this country wishes to remain on good 
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declares Die " Times ” editorially. 

Britain will achieve the impossible if she 
succeeds in remaining on good terms with two 
mutually hostile countries. 

The paper adds that 

baffled in llielr hope* of an early complete victory after 
so many successes in the field, the Japanese authorities, 
military and civilian alike, have attempted to throw the 
responsibility for their failure on Creat Britain. The 
attitude which is now prescribed for British residents 
should remove tills pretext of British obstruction — though 
it may be suggested that the real obstacle to the achieve- 
ment of the Japanese purpose is the undyinjt spirit 
oT Independence of the Chinese race which la 
heroically led by Marshal Chlong Kai-shek and shows 
no sign of yielding hut the hope may be entertained 
that the Japanese authorities on their side will show proof 
that they mean to keep the agreement in apirit as well 
as In letter by calling off ihe unscrupulous anti-Bnlish 
campaigns which they hare organised both in Chios sod 

* The “Times” concludes that 

the position which Great Britain is defending in 
circumstances of great difficulty is not of herself alone 
but of all states, European or American, which desire to 
maintain themselves in the Far East sad aspire to develop 
(till further the vast resources of China in company with 
Japan and of course with the goodwill of the Chinese 
people, 

l» “ Develop ” menn9 “ exploit ” 

“The Daily Mail” compliments Sir Robert Craigie 
on having “successfully surmounted the fir«t hurdle” in 
the Anglo-Japanese Negotiations and says that Mr. 
Chamberlain lias assured Parliament that the converse 
lions will be confined strictly to local issues. 

The paper adds, 

“In particular this country will do nothing likely 'o 
impair Chinese currency. * 

Let us hope so 

“The Daily Express' 1 says that the talks in Tokyo 
are open on a basis facing facts, recognmon of which 
"lS the beginning of political wisdom. " 

The paper concludes, 

We cannot prevent Japanese aggre««ion in China 
hr *W.W\y ruu- ryr - > Jn it nor help ihe Chinese by look- 
ing the other way”. 

"The News Chronicle" says it is to be feared that 
Russia and the United States may feel there is more 
truth in the Japanese version of the talks Inasmuch as 
actions speak louder than words, let the Government 
back up its interpretation by arranging forthwith for a 
substantial credit to China. 

Exactly 60 . 

“Tho Manchester Guardian” requests the Govern- 
ment to make it clear that it is essential “for ua to-day 
as it has ever been to support the Chinese dollar and 
that there can be no restriction hy us on export to China 
of any materials which we can supply which may help 
her to carry on the war— Reuter. 

Will tlie British Government comply with 
, this request ? 


India Government's Precautionary 
Troop Movements 

Simla, July 25. 

A Pre«* Communique lays : 

“It is notified for general information that order* 
have lieen issued for certain limited troop movements to 
tike place in the immediate future, These moves, a 
preparation for which was made many months ago, do - 
not imply that there is any deterioration in the general 
world situation and are of a purely precautionary nature. 

'—v. r. 

Is this "purely precautionary ” movement 
of troops towards tho N.-W. F. frontier, the- 
Tibctan frontier, the Assam Frontier, or the 
Burma frontier ? 


Bihar Literacy Drive 

Sail*, }a}f 2} . 

Literacy drive in Bihar, it is learnt, is running on* 
the line as it obtained in Russia. Like the “Order of 
Lenin” in Russia, medals and certificates have bcem 
Awarded to the recognised volunteers who did their best 
in helping ihe movement to prove it a success. The medal* 
Were named after Mahatma Gtndhi, Pandit Jswthad* 11 
Nehru. Dr Rajendra Pra«ad. Pandit Motdal Nehru, 
pesbabandhu C. R Das, Mr. Subhis Chandra Bo*e, Mrs. 
Kamala Nehru. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. Raja Ram- 
tnohan Roy. Poet Iqhul. Lady Ilallet and other politi- 
cal and social leader*. On July 14 last the first anniver- 
sary of the movement was helJ and the medals and.’ 
J ertiRcsUl were awarded to the deserving workers. — 
United Prest. 

What ore the Bengal ministers doing? 


** Read More Bools ” Movement in U. P. 

LrcKVOw, July 2S 

A fillip is sought to be given to the scheme of mass 
literacy in the province hy the rural development of the - 
Ij P Government by launching a “read more books” 
Campaign through the medium of posters and by presenta- 
tion of books to those who have been made literates under 

A “Poolers committee,” under the auspices of the 
rural development department, is meeting here tomorrow 
hinV a view (a ohvisiiijr new fm-i'iYuas Ar ersoVafmg 
ulitcracy from the province through the medium of posters. 
Ouarterly competitions will be held to give a fillip to 
•he production of popular literary works and prizes aggre- 
gating to Rs 1,000 annually will be offered for li««t works 
”nder essay short story, drama and poetry A fornight- 
’V magazine is already being ran by the Education Ex- 
pansion Department for the purpose of ensuring that - 
■'terates do not lapse into illiteracy Two anthologies 
•h Urdu and Hindi are under preparation for distribution 
*mong the new literates. 

The Raja of Tamkoni has promised to provide » 
•housand copies annually for a period of ten years of the 
e pic “Ramayana” for distribution. Mr. G. D. Birfa and 
•he Nawab of Chattari are among others who hsve pro- 
mised to support the scheme — A.P. 

W3iai are the development and edacalicm 
departments of Bengal doing? 
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Industrial Development in Asia 

In the course of an address delivered at 
Chatham House, London, Mr. Harold Butler, 
"Warden of Nuffield College, Oxford, who was 
until last year Director of the International 
Labour Office, Geneva, referred to the increasing 
establishment of large-scale industrial plants 
in Asia by European and American enterprise. 
Said he ; 

“I{ 7011 go to ]nt you find motor -can produced l>y 
General Motors; you find tyre, being produced by Good- 
rich. If you go to Malaya or India, you find Bata pro- 
ducing shoes, and one could multiply tho«e examples. 
But the point is that tho«e factories manned entirely by 
Eastern labour, are producing motor-cars and tyres and 
shoes ahicll are comparable at any rate to what are pro- 
duced in American or European factories and which are 
certainly quite suitable to the needs of the Eastern market.” 

- The point which wc in India have to note 
is that Eastern labour is quite capable of pro- 
ducing these goods. Therefore, Indian enter- 
prise should do what European and American 
enterprise has been doing in India and o*hcr 
Oriental countries. What Indian enterprise has 
already done shows that it can and ought to 
do more and occupy the whole industrial field 
in the country, by starting both cottage or home 
industries and large-scale factory industries. 

Unsatisfactory Industrial Development 
in Asia 

Barring Japan, no country in the East ha* 
been adequately industrialized Therefore 
though it is true “ that considerable industrial 
development is going forward in Asia,” " at the 
same time,” says Mr Butler, “it would be a 
great mistake to exaggerate its present extent 
or importance ” 

“ It is somewhat sinking to di*coveT that tbe whole of 
Asia has about the same share in world trade a, Great 
Britain; that whereas Creat Britain has about 14 5 per 
cent, of world trade, Japan has 3 7 per cent, end fndia 
2 7 per cent. That may seem, from the point of new of 
the menace of Eastern competition, a featuring figure, 
but it stems to me that at the same time it 14 something 
of a warning. When one thinks [hat 1,000 million people 
in Asia command about the same amount of international 
trade as the 45 million people in the«e islands, one begins 
to wonder whether that represents an economic distribu 
lion which can become permanent, or indeed which is 
likely to last very long It means, of course, that a very 
low standard of living exists in a greater or lesser degree 
throughout the whole of the East, and one cannot help 
thinking that that great contrast in the distribution of 
wealth as between nations has something to do with the 
existence, in the three principal countries of Asia, of 
strong political parties which have come into existence 
since the War with advanced social and economic pro- 
grammes. In Japan yon have the Social Mass Patty, which 
would almost certainly be very much stronger at this present 


moment if no War had intervened; in China yott have the- 
Kuommtang, and in India the Congress Party; and all 
those three parties are turning their attention quite as 
much, il not more, to the social and economic aspects of 
their programmes as to the purely political aspect.” 

Low National Income and Standard 
of Living in India 

Mr. Butler has given some statistics to 
chow the low standard of living in India. 

“ Professor Findlay Shura*, who was the first head of 
the. Bombay Labour Office, has made a calculation as to the 
national income per head in a certain number of countries. 
He reckons the national income per head in Great Britain 
as about 1.010 rupees, , n France 545 rupees, in Cermany 
5W rupees, in Italy 319 rupees, in Japan 186 rupee*, and 
in India 63 rupees a difference of between 63 and 1,010 
in the figures for India and Great Britain. It is quite 
evident that in tho«e circumstances wages in the Ea't are 
lower, and to complain that wages are unduly low in 
international competition is really beside the point. What 
one realises when one has visited those countries is that 
the low wages are not to much the fault of industry as of 
agriculture, which is still the primary industry of every 
Asiatic country.” 

The estimate of Professor Findlay Shirras 
as regards India is considered rather high by 
many -Indian economists But admitting it to 
be correct, no Indian who loves his country 
nnd his people can help being shocked by the 
depth of poverty it indicates. 

Possibilities of Agricultural Improvement 
in India 

In the opinion of Mr. Butler, for the Ion- 
standard of living m India it is not industry 
that is so much responsible as agriculture. He- 
thinks that agricultural production can be in- 
creased considerably without any expenditure 
of capital 

India hss about 700000 villages, and more than 90 
per cent of its population lives in those villages. They 
seek to gun their living by agriculture, for the mo«t part 
of a very primitive character. It has been reckoned by 
people in India who are in a position to make calculation*, 
that it would be possible to increase the agricultural pro- 
duction by 25 per cent , without any expenditure of capital, 
by the introduction of the rotation of crops, banking of 
fields, and the u*e of green manure; that it would be- 
po*«ible to increase that production another 25 per cent- 
by better seeding, by consolidating holdings, and so on. 
There are various obstacles to the achievement of that 
increase of production, some of them religious, some of 
them political, but a greater obstacle, possibly, than either 
of the«e is ignorance. Against the fact that agricultural 
production is very low you have the fact that the popula- 
tion i* very high, 

Another means of increasing agricultural 
production is increase of irrigation, for example- 
in West Bengal. That would involve expendi- 
ture of capital. 
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Owing to the large hi m of India'# poptila- 
tlon nml it# continuous im-rtaw*, 

** nnt^«* •grirutiun] jiroilucil'ii, the poufuclinn i,i twA. t« 
Inrrfitr.J with r<ju»l raphliljr the of tiling *nu«t 

iiM-rn nil y (rmt to go down. M»ny think tin! 

lh*t 1> w!i*i U atitu!])’ h*t>|><'nlng; but whrihrr that !«■ 
Uu<* ur no!, one thing it perfectly certain : lint lie preoure 
from the country Into lie towm U inereatlng rapl'lly." 

Abundance of labour in India 

The following sentence# from Mr. Butler’? 
nddrt «?, in addition to indicating how plentiful 
labour in in India, indicate iil«o that " the 
nre^ure from the country into the town? i# 
wrreaMng rapidly " : 

“ You go to a town tile Jamdiedpur, the wit of the 
great Tala iron anil Nee) Merit, and although it )• a Jong 
■way from any big centre of population, hundred' of people 
are turned away at the galrt every day. In other wordt. 
there It a turplua of lalwtur in India, and even If fnduttry 
were to 0 wide iia pretent alre, I hate not the lent doubt 
that It would lie poHilde to obtain the nrcettary number 
of work jieople without any difirulty whatever." 

The turning away from the pate? every 
tiny of many would-lx* workers can bo noticed 
at other indu'tnnl centre? n!*o. 

[All the extracts from Mr. Butler'* address 
in the foregoing note? have been taken from 
/nfernn/torinf Affair*, July-August, 1939.] 

v Constructive If'prk for Kishan 
and Labour Leaders ITanted 

No one, whether connected or unconnected 
■with any public movement or institution or 
■with any manufacturing or agricultural indus- 
try', can* fail to have noticed the acuteness and 
volume of unemployment in the country 
Every one who is or is suppo c ed to be an 
employer of labour, or is or is supposed to be 
related to on employer of labour, or has or is 
supposed to have some influence with some 
employer of labour or other, is requested or 
'importuned xvtfn gnrian ut ’/ess 'uvgeii rj *oy 
many persons every dny to secure some job or 
•ether for them They say they arc ready to 
do ntry work, however humble, for n bare 
living , 

* This fact, of which we have distressing 
experience wherever we go, has led us to think 
that, though there is not the least doubt that 
India requires freedom and independence and 
that therefore there must be a very vigorous 
and active freedom movement, and though there 
'is no doubt that the men behind the plough 
•and the workers in factories have many 
•grievances and troubles, the immediate and 
nnost pressing problem in India is that of 


unemployment among nil sort# and condition? 
of men — and of women, too, in many carer. 

It is I /obeyed that in free and independent 
India tin re will In* no or Ie«? unemployment. 
But noliody can my when India will Ik* free, 
and the hungry «<><» half-naked cannot 

l>e fed and clothed merely by holding out to 
them the hope of freedom in some uncertain 
future. 

Tho«e ki-lmn lenders who try earnestly to 
retire**# the real wrong? of the tiller? of the soil 
and tho-e labour leaders who ttr sincerely to 
put an end to the real troubles of factory 
workers arc entitled to praise, (hough one can- 
not but observe with pmn that there are ki-han 
leaden* and labour leaders who«c role occupa- 
tion appears to be to bnng about ki«han 
#nty5grnna and labour strikes. Leaving aride 
the latter, we may he permitted to draw the 
attention of tho»c labour leaders and kishan 
leaders who really have at heart the welfare 
of the masses of the people that, in addition 
to the work which they have been doing, there 
i? urgent need of considerable coastructivc 
work. 

Ktriinn leader? should see to the increase 
of agricultural production both by extension of 
cultivation, wherever possible, and by the im- 
provement of agriculture, which i« necc«sary 
ami feasible, generally speaking, in all provinces 
and State? of India. This i? a constructive way 
of bettering the lot of the peasantry. 

As regards those who seek to make a Jiving 
by working in factories and who are daily 
turned away from the gates from centres of 
industry by hundreds, the only way to help 
them is to promote industries. If new indus- 
tries are started, thousands of idle hands can 
find something remunerative to do It is at the 
best a defective ideal of labour leadership 
which leaves the work of industrialization of 
the country to capitalists nnd reserves to itself 
the. work of finding, fault with the conditions of 
labour provided by the capitalists. Fault 
should certainly be found nnd remedied where 
it exists. But labour leaders should al s o be 
able to show that they, too, can create work 
and find employment for the jobless. 

As things stand, good kishan leaders and 
labour leaders are only useful grievance-finders, 
grievance-ventilators and also grievance-red- 
res e ers, nnd bad kishan leaders and labour 
leaders are trouble-creators and fishers in 
troubled waters What is wanted is that good 
kishsn leaders and labour leaders should also 
be work-creators and work-finders and that the 
bad variety of so-called leaders, who are really 
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wwleadcrs, should find for themselves some 
ostensible means of honest living and leave the 
kishans and labourers alone. 

We do not know how far it is correct to say 
that almost all kUhan and labour leaders want 
a revolution-, but that is the general impression. 
If the impression be correct, the question may 
be asked what kind of revolution do they want 
or expect. Like that of Russia, or that of Italy 
and Germany ? In any case, those who are for 
a revolution believe that in revolutionized India 
there would be no unemployment and that there 
would be enough for all to live on. But, assum- 
ing that belief to be correct, nobody can fore- 
cast when the expected revolution will come. 
IVhcn Congress accepted the policy of Non-co- 
operation, it was declared that on certain condi- 
tions being fulfilled there would be Swaraj in 
the course of a year. But many a year hac 
come and gone since then without ushering in 
Swaraj. To bring about a revolution is not an 
easier task than the establishment of Swaraj. 
Of course, n revolution may come about un- 
expectedly and sooner than anybody imagines 
But the poverty-stricken masses of India require 
other food than the possibility of a revolution. 
It is only the extension and improvement of 
agriculture and the industrialization of the 
country which can bnng food to their mouths 
The better class of kishan and labour lead- 
ers should feel called upon to take part in the 
constructive work of extending and improving 
agriculture and promoting industries. 

Some Industries Make for 
Agricultural Progress 

In one of the extracts from Mr. Butler's 
address printed in a foregoing note he expresses 
the opinion that it is agriculture, not industry, 
which is responsible lor the low standard of 
living in India Though it is the lack of ade- 
quate industrialization of the country which also 
is responsible for the low standard of living in 
India, the primitive and uneconomic methods 
and conditions of agriculture are also certainly 
responsible Both industry nnd agriculture 
should receive attention 

And there are some industries which give 
a fillip to agriculture. For example, the sugar 
industry. In Bihar and the United Provinces 
it has already stimulated agriculture. And the 
more some of the other provinces take to the 
manufacture of sugar, the more uill the cultiva- 
tion of the sugareane extend there 

The cotton textile industry has provided a 
source of income to the farmers and peasantry 
of the cotton-growing regions of India The 


number of cotton mills in Bengal is on the in- 
crease, and efforts are being made to grow cotton 
in some districts of the province. 

The B'shnupur Cotton Mills, Limited, in 
the Bankura district, which was registered m 
April last, has acquired some four hundred acres 
of suitable land, to begin with, for cotton culti- 
vation. 

Is Extension of Agriculture 
Possible in India ? 

Some people are under the impression that 
in most provinces of India all or a!mo s t all 
the culturable land is already under cultivation 
and there cannot therefore be any further exten- 
sion of agriculture. Though this is true of some 
districts, it is not correct so far as many other 
districts are concerned. Speaking of Bengal, 
the author of The Man Behind The Plough 
writes : 

“The total ties available for cultivation i* &J, 477,522 
acres and the net area cultivated ia 72-5 per cent, of tbr 
total But this varies widelv from district to district.” 

" ... out of the total cultivable area, more than or 
near about half is ltd] available in Howrah, Malda, Burd- 
wan, 2t-Parganas, B&nkuti, Nadta, Jilpstguti, Dtnajpur, 
Jessore, about one third is available in Hooghly, Midnapore, 
Khulna. Darjeeling, about one-fourlh is available in Raj- 
sbahi, Bogra, Chittagong and Murshidabad, about one-sixth 
in Birbhum and Myrarnsingh, one-tenth in Rangpur, very 
little ir Noathali, Pabua and Tipperah, end almost nothing 
in Dacca, Fandpur and Bakarganj. One of the mam 
reasons of a large proportion of uncultivated land in >on* 
of the di«tncts is that land in tho«e districts is of poor 
fertility. ... .” 

But the poverty of the soil can be remedied 
by manuring and irrigation 

Ignorance A Cause of Backtiardness 
of Agriculture 

In one of the passages quoted in a previous 
note from Mr Butler's address he 6ays that one 
of the causes which stand in the way of increased 
agricultural production is the ignorance of the- 
farmers and peasants 

In pre-Non-co-operation days, the Indian 
National Congress used to pass a resolution 
every year demanding free and universal pri- 
mary education This emphasis on education 
ceased after the acceptance of Non-co-operation. 
It is only recently that Congress leaders, includ- 
ing Mahatma Gandhi, have been converted to 
the view that universal literacy is necessary for 
national regeneration. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
has gone so far as to declare that all reforms 
may founder on the rock of illiteracy. 

The literacy campaigns in U. P., Bihar andi 
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■other Congress-ruled provinces arc the outcome 
■of this changed conviction. 

John Gunther on Some Celebrities 
of Asia 

John Gunther, author of Inside Europe, has 
written n companion book, Inside A sic. News 
Review has selected from it nt random Mine 
•of his sketches of some celebrities of Asia. Here 
-are some of them : 

Chianc Kai-shek 

“Na supreme boulder across the path of hi«tory ’ 
l-r Chiang Kat-shrk. “ He is no Lincoln, no Alexander. 
But probably he is the strongest Chinese individual since 
the third century B C. when the Great Wall was built. 
And it is another Great Wall lie is doing today what he 
■can to build — a wall to keep the Japanese out.” 

Madame Ciiianc Kaishek 

Madame Chiang is more Araericani«ed than her sister 
Madame Sun Yat-sen, "and gives the impression of an 
American woman of social rank and executive ability 
•one might almost say that she is like the president of a 
really first rate American women’s club alerti amusing, 
smoothly polished, full of graceful small talk and enor 
mou«iy efficient. But she does not dominate Chiang. or 
make his major decision. He makes his own decisions.” 

Mahatma Gandhi 

Mahatma Gandhi is pictured as “an incredible com 
lunation of Jesus Christ, Tammany Hall, and your father 
— the greatest Indian since Buddha. No more difficult 
or enigmatic character can easily be conceived He is 
a slippery fellow. I mean no disrespect But consider 
some of the contradictions. . ... 

“He fasted purely for moral reasons but his fasts 
served a considerable practical convenience, because if he 
began to fast in jail, the British had to let him out 
Gandhi who fought the British Empire to a standstill, 
in 1939 is almost the best friend the British have in 
India . . . Modem science is anathema to him, but he 
uses a thermometer and wears eyeglasses" 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

Next to Gandhi the most important Indian in India 
'is Jawaharlal Nehru. To Author Gunther he is “the 
furthest contrast lo a mob leader like Hitler or Mussolini. 
When he talks, he deliberately under-states his case, he 
sounds like a lecturer at Oxford, even at a political 
meeting ” 

Shah Reza Pahlavi 

Shah Reza Pahlavi’s temper is the terror of Iran. 
“At cabinet meetings he scourages his ministers, pump- 
ing them full of his own vitality, making them work 
making them proud to work, making them proud o' 
Iran ” 

Isn Saltj 

Ibn Baud, who has married between 100 and 120 
wives has several aeons of sons and unnumbered 
-daughters. Marriage with him “is an instrumentality for 
the unification of Arabia. He said recently: “In my 
youth and manhood I made a nation Now in my declin- 
ing years I make men for its population.” 

Emir Abolllah 

A humorist is Emir Abdullah of Transj'ordama. In 
-Abe entrance hall of his palace in Amman he keeps a 


concave-convex mirror, which produces astounding!/ 
distorted reflections of bis visitors. 

Dr. Weizman** 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann, the Zionist leader, “bad — 
unlike most political leaders — two lives. He was a 
chemist by day, and a Zionist by night. Rather, since 
he is a genius, he was both a chemist and a Zionist 24 
hours a day; he survived — and enj’oyed — a compelling 
double activity . " 


Result of Pandit Nehru’s Visit lo Ceylon 
Speaking lo Madras pressmen on the 25th 
July, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said, in part : 

“ I cannot say now definitely what the results of my 
visit lo Ceylon are going to be. In regard to the parti- 
cular matter for which I went, I am afraid, I am not 
satisfied with the position as it seems to exist at present. 
It may he that a measure of relief may come to a few, 
but the principle in which I was interested has not been 
established The position, therefore, remains indeter- 
minate and unsatisfactory. I shall of course submit my 
report to the Working Committee of the Congress and 
it is for them to consider and advise on the matter. ” 

“On the larger issues, however, of co-operation 
between India anl Ceylon in the future,” said Pandit 
Nehru, “ I think lhat my visit has done good. There had 
been unfortunately a growing bitterness among some 
sections of the population there. Economic distress had 
embittered many people and this bitterness had been used 
by some people against Indians. Some Indians also had 
said or done things which were imprudent and bad added 
to the tension. 


Not All Affected 

“ I *as surprised to find how some people among 
the Ceylonese were carrying on a regular campaign 
against Indians and using language that was astonishing 
m its violence and irresponsibility. This naturally bad 
a bad effect on the public, both Ceylonese and Indians, 
but I found to my satisfaction that ibis was confined to a 
relatively small number of persona and that the mass of 
the population as well as the intelligentsia have no such 
ill-feeling on either side.” 

Madras. Julv 23. 

“If by some misfortune Ceylon isolates itself from 
India, India will carry on. It will be a great misfortune 
to Ceylon But not so to India. But there is no reason, 
why Ceylon should get isolated. Let us hope this won’t 


declared Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing 
a mammoth gathering at Tilak Ghat on the 
25th July 


Referring to the result of bis mission to Ceylon, 
Panditji said he had full friendly and frank discussion 
with Ceylon Ministers, but he himself was not satisfied 
with the actual outcome of the mission. A certain 
amount of relief may be secured by Indian labourers as 
a result of his talks with the Ministers, but the principle 
v t>e M00<J ’ te Wt - had not been conceded by 

the Ceylon Government Nevertheless, Panditji said that 
his mission to Ceylon was a great success in as far as it 
created goodwill between the Cevlonese and Indian sec- 
tmn of the population there. The Sinhalese were full 
of friendship towsrds the Indians. 

Concluding. Panditji M id that in the interests of 
India and Indian labour and India’s dignity m future. 
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the question of emigration of labour for India should 
be tackled with great caution, and it should be curtailed 
lo the minimum. • 

Return of Alexandretta to Turkey — 

Two Aspects of the Event 

Ankara, July 23. 

.Three days celebrations to mark the return of the 
Sanjak of Aleiandretta to Turkey, agreed upon la*t 
month, began with a national holiday throughout the 
country to-day. 

The last detachment of French troops left the pro- 
vince this morning after solemnly saluting the Turkish 
colours hoisted everywhere. 

The departure was an occasion for striking demons- 
trations of Franco-Tutkish friendship. 

Thousands of spectators singing the French and 
TuxU«h national anthems hade the troops farewell. — 
Reuter. 

This telegram presents the brighter aspect 
of the event. The return of the sanjak 
(district) of Alexandretta to Turkey, to which 
it formerly belonged, does credit to France and 
is a gain to Turkey. 

But there is a dark and sorrowful aspect 
of the event which right-minded Turks 
may consider shameful. That aspect is indicated 
below. 

Damascus, July 21 

Roads leading out of Alezandretta were jammed with 
thousands of refugees, mainly Armenians, as the Turkish 
troops formally took possession of the territory yesterday. 

The refugees, estimated to number some 20.000 pre- 
sented a pitiful sight as they made their way in the 
directions of Beirut, Aleppo and Latakia. 

From one village of 400 families, 388 Armenian 
families departed. Many small villages and country 
districts lost almost all Their inhabitants.— Reuter. 

The city of Alexandretta has a population 
of 15,000, of whom two-thirds are Muslim 
The sanjak or district has a larger population, 
^hich _ also is predominantly Muslim. The 
Armenians, who constitute the majqrity of the 
refugees, are Christian. That they have been 
or have felt compelled to leave their hearths 
and. homes as soon as Atexandsetta became 
Turkish and Muslim territory, shows that, 
though Turkey has had much radical reform, 
racial and religious fanaticism persists in that 
country. 

External reforms and outward polish are 
not always a proof of humanization and true 

civilization. 

When India in all its parts was indepen- 
dent, she never refused shelter to any refugees 
or other immigrants of alien races and religions, 
nor were any non-Hindu communities obliged 
to flee the country. In this respect at any rate 
India of the past was more humane and civilized 
than many a Western and Eastern country 
today. 


“ Literacy in Bengal in Early 
British Period ” 

It has hitherto been accepted as a fact even 
by some patriotic British writers that India was 
more literate m the period just preceding British 
rule and in the early days of the East India 
Company’s rule than, say, when the Montagu- 
Chelitfsford reforms were introduced. But 
Professor A. N. Basu writes in his article in 
this issue on “Literacy in Bengal in Early 
British Period ” that Sir Philip Hartog has 
recently disputed this fact m a book of his 
published by the Oxford University Press. It 
is, of course, never too late to -re-examine histo- 
rical data and arrive at new conclusions, 
if such are warranted. Sir Philip's opinion 
may or may not be correct. But the 
fact that Clive and Warren Hastings and some 
other British rulers of India have been white- 
washed, may lead one to apprehend that Sir 
Philip may be a successor of the writers who 
whitewashed them We have not seen his book. 
We hope he is not. 

The subject of education in India under 
the rule of the East India Company has be*-n 
dealt with in detail by the late Major B. D. 
Basu in his well-known book on that subject. 
On pages 16-17 of that book we read : 

The late Mr. Keir Hardie, in his work on India, 
(p. 5), wrote . 

“Mas MuIBer on the strength of official documents 
and a mi«ionary report concerning education in Bengal 
prior to the British occupat’on, asserts that there were 
then 80 000 native schools ir Bengal, or one for every 
400 of the population. Ludlow, in his history of British 
India, says that ‘in every Hiodu village which has re- 
tained its old form I am assured that the children 
generally are able to read, write, and cipher, but where 
we have swept away the village system, as in Bengal, 
there the village school has also disappeared 

Was Tagore Not “ Acclaimed At Home ” 
Before -Winning Noble Prize ? 

It is not merely wrong statements made by 
eminent writers in famous books relating to 
India and famous Indians that may be caught 
hold of by our traducers to lower our people 
in the estimation of the world, but similar state- 
ments made by even comparatively obscure 
wnters in little known books may be used for 
the same purpose. It is for this reason that 
we have to correct a wrong statement made in 
a book called Testament of India, by Ela Sen 
It is written in that book, page 59 : 

In 1913 he (Rabindranath Tagore) was awarded the 
Nobel priie of £8,000 Until that time Tagore had not 
been specially acclaimed at home, but such is the human 
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anna to one anna six pies per rupee of rent, forest cess 
varying between half anna to one anna three pies per 
rupee of rent, ‘bethi* cess or miscellaneous cess carrying 
between six annas and one anna six pies per rupee of 
rent, grazing fee of one anna to Re. 1-4 per head of 
cattle per year; tax on indostxial castes, special cess on 
sugarcane, cess for using sugarcane crushing machines, 
tax on landless labourers, fruit cess, cess for exporting 
grain or merchandise, fee for adoption, “ salami ” for 
permitting widows to adopt (in many States levied at the 
rate of Rs. 5 or thereabout), tax on salt, kerosene oil, 
bidi, tobacco, pan, cocotnut, coir, meat and many other 
necessaries of life through monopoly; in some States 
special fees for permitting u«e of double plank doors, use 
of a particular head dress, u«e of palanquins, lax on 
plough and many Other taxes are being levied. 

Then the Report goes on to describe 
the extent of unpaid forced labour. 

The amount of time lost by the peasants in doing 
* bethi ’ is staggering. A peasant spends over one hundred 
days of the year in doing forced labour for the States 
or its officials. 

Of all the exactions under which the peasant is 
suffering ‘ bethi ’ is the most oppressive. It keeps him 
in grinding poverty. "What is worse, it prevents his emer- 
gence from » state of serfdom. 

In spite of the Geneva Convention abolishing forced 
labour, to which the Government of India is pledged, 
this system persists in the States. Under the terms of 
the San&ds governing the reUlton*hip between the Chiefs 
and the Paramount Power, the former are bound to accept 
the advice of the political officers, who have, it appears, 
not exercised their undoubted influence and weight on 
the side of the abolition of this system The Committee 
find that a set of rules regulating ‘bethi’ and providing 
punishment for default have been sanctioned for the 
States of Athgarh, Baramba and Narasinghpur by Mr. 
Scott, Political Agent and Commissioner. 

The Committee have pointed out that the people have 
no ngbt whatsoever on their land, from which they are 
liahle to he ejected at any time. 

In the summary of the report all the Orissa 
States, from the largest to the smallest, come 
in for equal and unmitigated condemnation. 
We do not know whether the report itself 
damns all of them and all equally There is 
no reason to doubt that misrule prevails in 
most of them. 

Bemg curious to know whether “ the 
people have no right whatsoever on their land ” 
even in Mayurbhanj, the biggest Orissa State, 
we consulted its last Census Report and found 
that so far back as the days of Maharaja 
Sriram Chandra Bhanj Deo “ the grant of the 
right of occupancy to the tenants over their 
holdings and regular and accurate preparation 
of record of rights” had been made. Is the 
Census Report wrong ? 

The report has definitely shown that the misrule and 
the condemned practices in the States have not gone on 
unchallenged in the past There have been nsmgs in the 
past in several States and in all the cases movements 
have been suppressed by the armed forces of the British 
Government. 


The report has quoted from various reports and 
official documents to show that the misrule in the States 
Is not unknown to the Political Officers, some of whom 
have occasionally warned the British Government with 
regard to the affairs in the States, but according to the 
report of the Committee the British Government have 
been giving more a-d more powers lo the Rulers as a 
matter of their Imperialist Policy. 

The Committee are of the opinion that the British 
Government are in no small measure responsible for 
extortions by the Rulers. It is one thing to rai«e the 
status and dignity of small Rulers who were only the 
other day small zemindars like so many in British Ori*sa 
at present, but quite another to find them the money to 
keep that elevated position. This is the real explanation 
of the desperate efforts of the Rulers to find money. 

The following are the more important con- 
clusions which the Committee have come to : — 

In most of the States, it is not possible for the public 
to secure authentic and adequate information. 

Annual Administration Reports are not published in 
all Stales. In some where they are published the general 
public is not entitled to have a look at them. 

Proper codification of laws even is absent. 

There is no clear distinction between public Treasury 
and the Raja’s Privy purse and the Rulers spend, directly 
or indirectly, the major portion of the State revenues on 
themselves, their families and dependants. 

There is a crushing system of taxation with unusually 
high land rent, except in one or two cases and numerous 
taxes and cesses which leads to the progressive deteriora- 
tion of the economic condition of the peasantry. 

Monopolies m certain vital daily necessaries of life 
have raised prices. 

No fundamental rights of citizenship are recognised, 
popular civil liberty is crushed and the people are daily 
oppressed. • It is only recently that the two States Mayor, 
bhanj and Nilgiri have allowed a partial exercise of the 
nghts of free speech. 

It wa3 recently announced in the dailies 
that Seraikela State had granted certain con- 
stitutional rights to its subjects. Perhaps the 
Enquiry Committee’s report was written before 
this announcement. 

The peasants in almost all States have no rights in 
agricultural land. 

Bella, Begaii, Rssad, Magan, and such other forced 
labour and contributions are widely prevalent, 

Interference by the State authorities in the social and 
religious life of the people impede the march of progress. 

Bribery and corruption prevail with very rare excep- 
tions in the administration of the States. 

People are _ not allowed to protect their crops by 
killing wild animals that do immense damage. 

The Committee recommend 
that, in view of the inherent inability of the Orissa States 
to support popular enlightened administrations within 
their areas which are the sine qua non of any satis- 
factory re-arrangement, and in view of the inevitability 
of a strong and irresistible popular demand from the pcop'e 
of these States for rights of self government and self- 
determination, the sanads granted to the Rulers of the 
States by the Paramount Power should be cancelled and 
they may be treated as landlords of permanently settled 
estates, such as Aul, Kujang and Kanika That this 
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could be accomplished without doing any violence to the 
rights ©{ these chiefs Will be clear from a perusal of the 
examination of their original status appearing m the 
foregoing pages. 

Pending tiic cancellation of Sanads the 
Committee make the following minimum 
recommendations. 

1. The Governor in the Ministry of the province of 
Orissa may be vested with the powers now exercised by 
the Resident. 

2. The following minima which Gandhiji expects 
from the Rulers may be immediately given effect to : 

“Full civil liberty so long as it is not lived to promote 
violence directly or indirectly. This includes freedom of 
the press, and freedom to receive newspapers which do 
not promote violence. 

“Freedom to all people of the States to form asso- 
ciations to educate public opinion. 

“Freedom for Indians outside particular States to 
enter them without let or hindrance so long as their 
activities are not directed towards the destruction of the 
States in question. 

“Privy purse should be limited so as not to exceed 
one-tenth of the income where it ranges between Rs. 10 
and 15 lakhs per year and should Include the private 
expenses of the rulers, palace expenses, cars and etahles 
of rulers and guests, except thoBe which have reference 
to the performance of public duty which should be clearly 
defined. 

“The judiciary is to be independent and permanent 
and free of all interference. In order to eniure uniformity 
■ol practice and strict impartiality there should be appeal 
to the High Court of the Province within which the State 
In question is situated." 

As we have not seen the report we cannot 
say whether the damnatory observations of 
the Committee apply in their opinion equally to 
nil the Orissa States. Perhaps they do not 
In any case nothing stands in the way of any 
State which way fee 1 that justice has not been 
done to it, to present to the public what it 
considers a true picture of itself 

The report appears to be an important 
document. In view of the fact that the worst 
Orissa States are not the only plague spots in 
Indian India, similar enquiries should be held 
in other groups of States 

Article in “ Asia ” on the 
Indian States 

The current August number of the Asia 
Magazine of New York contains an article on 
the struggle in the Indian States from the pen 
of the editor of The Modem Remeic 

Chiang Kai-shek to Rabindranath 
Tagore 

Samtiniketan. July 27. 

The homage of the Chinese Generalissimo, Chung 
Kai-shek. and of the Chinese people was conveyed to 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore yesterday by Professor Tan 


Yunahan, Director of Cheena Bhabana. Professor Tan 
delivered to the Poet the following message. 

“ Your letters on the Sino-Japanese conflict and India’s 
sympathy endow China’s an li -aggress ion fight with moral 
at rength ."-—A. P. 

Dr. J. C. Ghosh Appointed Director of 
Indian Science Institute 

The Viceroy has approved of the appoint- 
ment of Professor Dr. J. C. Ghosh of the Dacca 
University to the office of Director of the 
Indian Science Institute, Bangalore. Wc con- 
gratulate Dr. Ghosh on the appointment. It 
gives him a great opportunity to promote the 
cause of scientific and industrial research in 
the country. 


America Terminates Treaty ivitk Japan 

Washington, July 27. 

The Stale Department announces that the United 
States are terminating the treaty of commerce and navi- 
gation of 1911 with Japan thereby opening the way for 
an embargo on the shipment of raw materials to Japan. 

The Government's action came like a bombshell as 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, today 
postponed diseusaion of the treaty until later in the 
week. Earlier Mr. Cordell Hull talked with President 
Roosevelt after seeing his Far Eaatem advisers. 

The President approved of the abrogation of the 
treaty which does not become effective until January 26, 
1940 

The text of tbe announcement states that the treaty 
“ contains provisions which need new consideration.'* 


U. S. Intention 

Mr Cordell Hull stated that the United States was 
signifying it* desire to terminaie the pact “with a view 
to Letter safeguarding and promoting American Inlerests 
aa new developments may require." 

Interviewed immediately after tbe announcement of 
the abrogation. Senator Pittman said “I ihink it a wi«e 
and justifiable act,” 

Senator Lafollette declared that the State Department’# 
move was designed to show Japan that “ the course of 
this country is wide and open ” in future dealings with 
file Japanese. — iTeurtr 

America’s action has been such as one 
would expect of a country which loves freedom 
and justice and which lias no anxiety to 
safeguard possession of ill-gotten territory. 


Tokyo Reaction to America's Move 

Washington, July 27. 

President Roosevelt’s sudden action has torpedoed 
people’s false notions about American attitude towards 
their country. 

A long campaign of misrepresentation based on 
American forbearance in China had persuaded them that 
the United States was not unfavourable to their Govern- 
ment’a policy .— Reuter 
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American Action Gladdens China 

\Tashixctox, July 27. 

The announcement of the abrogation of the U. S. 
Japan Treaty has been Teethed by China with the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

The keen disappointment caused by the preliminary 
Anglo-Japanese agreement seems gradually to be giving 
place to the hope that Britain after all will cot change 
her attitude towards China. 

This hope may be delusive. 

Japanese Foreign Office Regrets 
a4men‘cfln Action 

Tf ASH IN CTON, July 27. 

Acknowledging receipt of the notification of the abro- 
gation of the treaty from the charge d'affaires, Mr. Yoshi- 
saoa, head of the American Department of the Foreign 
Office, is understood to have said that the action was 
regrettable and added that so tong as America persisied 
in her “ present attitude towards Japan," satisfactory 
results cannot be expected even if the United States pro- 
poses to conclude a new treaty. 

The Tokyo stock market suffered a setback on receipt 
of the news and declines ranging np to three yen were 
recorded in many stocks though a few stocks showed 
^sins ,— Reuter 

Mighty Japanese Fleet in 
Western Pacific 

Japan is wide awake and alert, and is 
• determined to be supreme in the Pacific Ocean 
One further proof of it is heT organization of 
a powerful fleet in the Western Pacific. 

Tokyo, July 27. 

Securing command of the western Pacific, “which is 
iudi-pen-able for construction of new order in east A«ia" 
is the object of the new Japanese fleet the organisation 
of which has just been announced, according to a spokes- 
man of the Admiralty. 

The spokesman stated that the new fleet will engage 
in a special training for emergency on war footing 

Asked whether the new fleet had any connection 
with the strained Soviet-Japanese relations in the north 
Sakhalin, the spokesman replied “ It is connected with 
everything ^relating to the building of a new ordeT vn 

4 He added the navy was determined and prepared to 
defend Japan’s rights and interests in north Sakhalin. 
"The navy was watching development of the negotiations 
proceeding at Moscow with grave concern. — Heater 

-Some Indian Movements 
Mis-represented Abroad 

A. recent number of the A^i'a Magazine of 
New York contains an article entitled, 
■“Fascism over India,” of which we would not 
perhaps have taken any notice if it had not 
been published in Asia. Our object, however, 
is not to pass in renew the whole article, but 
■only to notice one or two of the wrong state- 
ments which the article contains The writer 
^observes : “ 


“The communali-t organizations, of course, talk in 
totalitarian language ar.d praise the Fascial countries, 
but their influence is very meagre when compared with 
the powerful anti-Fa«cist National Congress. Also being 
birsy with their respective sectarian and petty affairs, they 
have not much enthusiasm to advocate the totalitarian 
ideology of which, perhaps, they approve only vaguely 
without gauging its full implications. Here and there, 
however, one may find small organizations wh ch are 
run on near-Fa'cist lines and are thus potentially 
dangerous The military school and various physical cul- 
ture centres run by Hindu tommanaliMs are possibly in- 
spired by the example of Fascist Storm Troops. Then 
there is the BratCachan (sic) movement in Bengal, which 
was started by an ex member of the British fndian Civil 
Service as a counterblau to the “terroristic" and “com- 
munistic " tendencies among Bengal youths." 

The National Congress is powerful and its 
constitution is democratic, but perhaps it can- 
not be said emphatically that it is not run on 
Fascist lines. Has not the writer, who is a 
Muslim, noticed the eulogistic references made 
to Hitler and Mussolini by some prominent 
Congress leaders ?, But w e are not concerned 
here with either the Congress or the communal- 
lstic organizations. 

The writer ref el's to some “small organi- 
zations w Inch are run on near-Fascist lines " 
and says they are “ potentially dangerous ” 
This is both silly and mischievous. Dangerous 
to whom ? By way of example he mentions the 
military school (at Nasik ?) and \nriou? 
physical centres run by Hindu communahsts 
and sapiently opines that they are inspired 
by the example of Fascist Storm Troops I Well, 
that school and those centres were conceived 
(and many set going) long before the world 
had heard of Fascist Stonn Troops 

The writer of the article does not know 
even the correct spelling of the word 
Bratachari and the fact that its founder 
Mr. G. S. Dutt, I. C. S , is not an 
ex-member but still a member of the Indian 
Civil Service Such being the rn s e, his ignor- 
ance of the character and aims and objects of 
the Bratachari movement, though pitiable, is 
not surprising It would be beside the purpose 
of this note to describe this useful movement 
here. Suffice it to say that it concerns itself 
mainly with the folk arts, folk dances, folk 
songs, and generally with the folk culture of the 
country and with social service, and has no 
political object. Objectors may say that its 
activities may produce political results and 
therefore it has an indirect political object. 
But if one followed that line of argument, it 
would be difficult to find any pursuit or activity 
which is absolutely non-political — even the 
Archaeological Survey Department of the 
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Government of India could be proved to be un- cbanccs of an alliance between Soviet Russia 
intentionally feeding the flnmo of patriotism, on one side and Britain anl France on the 
I lie Bnunchiiri movement ia run on entirely other have been improving. [28.7.1939.1 
non-communnl lines and has been praised by 

Mud i ms and Hindus alike, in British India and The Work of the Bengal Women's 
in Indian States like Hyderabad and Baroda, Protection Lea cue - 

ns also by Britishers in Britain. b 

Nari-Rnkslm Samiti or the Women’s Protec- 


Shanghai Britishers Condemn' 

Anglo- Japanese Agreement 

. Shanghai, July 26. 

The British Clumber of Commerce »t Shanghai has 
called to itie China Association of London, declaring that 
the Arita-Cralgie Agreement is likely to result In a 
deplorable betrayal of British rights, Interests and 
obligation* in China. • 1 

It says that legitimate British interests appear to hare 
been placed at the mercy of the Japanese Army. The 
Agreement Indicates that Britain is abandoning her ohliga- 
Ions and her legal position in a manner as injurious to 
her honour and prestige as to her interests— Reuter. 


Anglo-Japanese Agreement Produces 
Bitterness in China 


Shanghai, July 26. 
Deep bitterness pervades the Chinese comment on 
Anglo Japanese _ Agreement _ A nationalist newspaper 


tion League was founded in Calcutta a quarter 
of a century ago by Krishna Kumar Mitra and 
S. R. Das. After the death of both of them ■ 
it has been with great financial and other 
difficulties that its work has been carried on. 
But it lias somehow gone on. That is very 
much to its credit. A province whose con- 
temporary' chronicles arc black with crimes 
against women cannot do without it. 

That it has now got Sir Nripcndranath 
Sircar as its president has been a great acquisi- 
tion to it. 

On the 23rd July last it held its annual 
meeting at the Albert Hal), Calcutta, with 
Sir Nripcndranath in the chair. The meeting 
was very largely attended 

The need for backing the Women’s Protec- 


wntlng under the heading “Britain Yields" says that the tion League, which has been doing admirable 
concessions made to the aggressor in the East will only WO rk with inadequate financial support, was 
tempt the aggressors in the West to fresh depredations. E t rC eced by the president. 

M ,b, .1 *. 1. ... 

5 r. “ssysx "ft Jssv: ts 

°Cr ° f ,he T ° k, ° Ma^mda" fa^SatingY*- sSmSa^f 

“The Chinese authorities cannot conceal their d.s- <»>« a ^“'conlribu 

appointment at the attitude taken by Britain in the Tokio «»«»*»«■ {«“ {- 000 “« * nd contnbute the Gum to 
talks,” slated a Chinese Foreign Office spokesman —Reuter the ' unds of ,he League. 


Soviet Russia Thinks Japan 


In the course of his speech Sir Nripendra- 
natli said : 


Needs A Lesson. 

Moscow, July 25. 

Kuznetsov. Commissar of the Navy, in a fighting 
speech, declared : “ We know that some of our restless 
neighbours, for instanre in the Far East, need a les«on 
from our armed forces before they realise that our 
frontiers arc inviolable and that we will allow nobody 
to Ulrica them.-— rfiiutr 

Skirmishes have been going on between 
the Soviet and the Japanese forces on the 
borders of Manchuria and Mongolia. The 
Japanese have claimed more than once that 
they have brought down far more Soviet planes 
than they have themselves lost The c\act 
truth will not be known at least for some time 
yet. 

Chances of Anglo-Franco-Russian 
Alliance Improving ? 

Cables received during the earlier part of 
the last week of July appear to show that the 


He could not Jet slip this opportunity of saying a 
few words on a subject which wis of the greatest im- 
portance to all of them .... It was quite true that 
this was his first public speaking after being dismissed 
from Government seme* without pension (laughter). 
But this was really not an occasion on which speeches 
were wanted to convert the audience to any particular 
view, tie did' not Huns’ tft'ar mere was any one wnb 
would not agree that the object of the League was really 
extremely important. Nor would any one deny that the 
way in which work was being done was the proper and 
efficient way. Therefore it was hardly an occasion for 
impressing on the people present the necessity of the 
work which lay before the League with a view to what 

the newspapers called “change of heart.” 

They are all agreed as regards the work which the 
League is doing and they haie got the support of every- 
one of us. 

“Though I express no opinion,” proceeded Sir 
Nnpendranath, “ a i to the degree of social reform really 
wanted, in the interest of men and women I do feel 
something should be done and that can be done only by 
Society H*elf and not by legislation— namely, by fair, 
just and equitable treatment of those*women who through 
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no fault of their own but by sheer force have become 
'victims of outrages. There is a desire for change in 
this direction, because no one should be punished for 
no fault of his or of her own, But this change must 
come from the society itself ..... 

“I was glad to hear that this is so communal matter, 
but it is one in which we are all concerned. 1 am indeed 
glad to hear it, because now-a-days it seems there is no 
topic — whether it is the rising of the sun or the setting 
■of the moon — which is pot a matter of communal question. 
The League has emphasised in the report that it is a 
question which affects alf communities and it is a 
question on which we should get the support of all 
right-thinking men irrespective of caste, or community 
to nhich be or she might belong” 

Finally, Sir Nripendranath stressed the vital necessity 
of financial backing to the League, without which it was 
impossible to do any u«eful work. He frankly confessed 
• that when he heard the report of financial resources, he 
was extremely depressed. He was extremely sorry that 
an institution which was doing such excellent work should 
W hsasatak «.Wis«s. ol such. vmH. ^vs^atfawo.. 
Unless they were prepared to support the League with 
money it was sheer waste of energy to come to the 
meeting at ail and it would do no good to the workers 
of the League in their efforts to improve conditions. 

He, however, thought that such meetings were 
useful because they tended to focus public attention and 
excite the sympathy of those who would be willing to 
support the League if they knew the real situation and 
the inner working of the League. Reiterating the neces- 
sity of hacking the League financially. Sir Nripendranath 
said that by financial backing he did not mean some 
stray, sporadic and accidental contributions from, some 
milhonanes, but support broid-bastd in the society — 
small mites from small men which would make the insti- 
tution popular, useful and effective. 

Disunion in the Congress 

The world — the Old World at any rate — 
seems to be in the melting pot, providing India 
perhaps with an opportunity to mould itself 
. into a free, if not al«o an independent, State. 
And the Indian National Congress appeared to 
be the organization marked out for such an 
achievement. But it is greatly to be Tegretted 
that there is disunion in its ranks— -that it is 
«a house divided against itself 

It is usual to divide Congressmen into the 
two groups of rightists and leftists But there 
are really more groups than two The 
rightists appear to have greater solidarity 
among themselves But Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who is claimed by the right wing, is not 
only a socialist in his principles, but has not 
given up in practice his right to criticize 
Congress ministers. There was going to be a 
crisis in the U. P. Congress ministry which 
has been somehow averted. 

As regards the leftists, some have joined 
the Forward Bloc, some have not, and some 
even criticize It adversely. There is disunion 
also in the ranks of the socialist party. 


There is statement and counter-statement 
warfare in the dailies. All sorts and conditions 
of leaders and would-be leaders have joined in 
the fray. Let us hope that all this will 
ultimately result in all of them and their 
colleagues and followers, or most of them, 
engaging enthusiastically in the fight for free- 
dom. 

Criticism of Congress and 
Congress Committees 

Two of the resolutions passed by the A1I- 
India Congress Committee at its last meeting 
have evoked adverse criticism from many 
Congressmen Snjut Subhas Chandra Bose re- 
quested all dissentients all over the country to 
assemble in public meetings on the 9th July 
last to record their protest against these reso- 
lutions. Thereupon the Congress President 
banned such meetings so far as Congressmen 
were concerned In spite of the ban, however, 
a great many protest meetings were held all 
over the country, attended by numerous Con- 
gressmen and others. Now tne turn has come 
for disciplinary action being taken against 
those Congressmen who attended these meet- 
ings. Now, as these meetings were not like 
college and school classes of which attendance 
rolls are kept when they meet, it would not 
perhaps be possible to ascertain accurately Mho 
among the primary Congress members attended 
the protest meetings. But the names of the 
‘ rebel ’ members of the Provincial and District 
Congress Committees may be ascertained by 
inquisitorial methods, and disciplinary action 
may be taken against them , 

As Sj Subhas Chandra Bose, the original 
and chief convener of the 9th of July meetings, 
is president of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, regard for chronological order, if 
not also the fact that he is an ev-president of 
the Congress, would require that he should be 
proceeded against first. Both chronology and 
precedence should count 1 

History has its lessons as to the efficacy 
or otherwise of disciplinary action in producing 
enthusiastic conformity when there is wide- 
spread dissent. But history is not bound to 
repeat itself ! 

It Mill not serve any useful purpose to dis- 
cuss academically whether Congressmen in 
general or members of Congress Committees 
can or should criticize the Congress or its 
resolutions or the resolutions of Congress 
Committees. We only wish to recall that 
Mahatma Gandhi has very often severely 
condemned corruption and the spirit of violence 
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among Congressmen. He is no doubt not a can be foreseen with consternation and sorrow, 
four-anna Congresswala. But other leaders But if they give up the hunger-strike and if the 
who arc have followed his example. No resolu- Government do not even then release them 
tion of the Congress or any Congress Committee before the expiry of their sentences, they miL-t 
is more sacrosanct than the original N T on-eo- be released on the termination of their terms of 
operating Congress platform. The three great imprisonment. They can then serve their country. 
Congress boycotts were boycott of legislatures, Service of the motherland is their object in 
boycott of law-courts, and boycott of schools seeking immediate release. If they live to be 
and colleges recognized by the official education re i cn sed after some delay, even then their desire 
departments and universities. The Swarajya to serve the country will be fulfilled, though 
Party rose on the ashes of the boy'cett of not as early as they wish, 
legislatures. The sacrificial fire of criticism Though we ask them to give up their 
reduced that boycott to ashes. The high-priests hunger-strike, we do not attach any importance 
who officiated at that yajna were Chitta Ranjan to the ministry's declaration to the effect that 
Das and Motilal Nehru. We arc unable just they (the ministers) will not yield to the threat 
no"' to recall the disciplinary’ action taken implied (according to the ministers) in the 
against them Law-courts and schools and hunger-strike. The prisoners had waited long 
and colleges have ceased to be boycotted long enough for release without resorting to hunger- 
AS*** J t J5 juxt .known .to jx« w.hj* £jsi- Jv-nke strike. The tzzizzzsters could hztt'e released ihexo 
through these two boycotts. But wc are sure during that period, but they did not. And now- 
no disciplinary action w-as taken against them, that they have hunger-struck, they arc not to 
r i . i> i- tt be released because of the hunger-strike ! So 

Congress Action Regarding Hunger - hunger-strike or „„ hunger-strike, they are not 

stnke By Bengal Politicals to be released I Is that the ministerial logic ? 

According to a United Press message dated There is no menace to anybody, except to 
Allahabad, the 26th July, Acharya J B. the prisoners' own lives, implied m their fast. 
Knpalani, General Secretary, All-India Con- So the ministers can release them without the 
gress Committee, has issued the following fear of anybody accusing them of having been 
'communique' regarding the agitation to be frightened. But in order to rc-assure them, 
carried on throughout the country for the release Ihe politicals should break their fast, 
of political prisoners : , The ministers have accepted the principle 

.... r , r <jf releasing politicals on the introduction of 

Congress President about the agnation which is to be Numbering thousands and many prisoners num- 
camed on in the coumr> for the release of our Comrade Bering hundreds. Let them complete (this com- 
pohtieal pnsoners on hunger sinhe m Bengsl jads Mo j ncnc jab]e achievement of theirs. There 1« no 
particular all India day has been i G ” d *° r ri “!?on -hould terrorism or incitement to violence in the country. * 

Jb. sln.ospl.ere „ peaceful. There is no secret 

. therefore, be organized not once but as often as necessary Sympathy With terrorism on the part of tllC 

till a sati'factory solution is found to end this heart rending public Not a Single released detenu Ot pollti- 

tragedy in which the whole of I “ dj * ’’ '"’“ " i * ou uj Ca! pnsoner has reverted to the way of life 
SmMvVemSsrnTr f ^mrader who have undertaken the ^hlcll has caused SO much Suffering to them * 
juyue-mr aS £na) .sacrifice of'their live, to h-ten to the And their comrades. More favourable conditions 
earnest advice of Mahatmaji and other leaders to give up i 0 r the release of politicals cannot be tlloucht 
their hunger strike and thus strengthen t e an so ,r Qf The agitation which has been going on for ' 
country m the matter of effecting their tele their release has affected all ages and both 

What the Congress has done will meet with ?exes and is impeding the progress of the 
general appreciation and support. Country Direct action, which has been sugges- 

Hunrer-strike by Bengal Politicals & 1 ' 'T 1 . 1 b® a greater impediment- 

Hunger sir lae oy b Nevertheless, it mu s t be resorted to if neces«ary- 

After long waiting and in desperation the [29 7. 1939.1 1 

political prisoners of Bengal resorted to hunger- . ‘ ' , 

strike some four weeks ago. Along with the lead- ‘national I tanning Committee 
ing men of the country', we have requested An abstract of the proceedings and other 
them to give up the hunger-strike If the Particulars relating to the National PlanninS 
Government do not release them and they con- Committee has been published from its Bombay 
tmue the hunger-strike, the resulting tragedy office in the form of a book. It makes a survey 
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of the various stages of development of the idea 
of national planning culminating in the present 
organisation, including re*olutions of the 
National Congress relating to planning, indus- 
tries and fundamental rights, etc. A list of the 
29 sub-committees, which was published in the 
last issue of The Modem Review with their 
terms of reference, and a note for the 
guidance of the sub-committees, arc also inclu- 
ded in it along with the questionnaire that was 
issued to different provinces. 

As suggested in our last i*sue, the National 
Planning Committee is proceeding on the right 
lines by organising an efficient central office at 
Bombay to direct and co-ordinate the activi- 
ties of the different sub-committees. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Chairman of the National 
Planning Cimmittce, in the course of a state- 
ment to the press on June 30, reviews the 
recent sessions of the committee. He says, m 
part : 

It is hoped that Provincial Governments will carry 
on 'oners and enquiries in their respective provinces. 
Some have already done so. Bombay, Central Provinces 
and a few others have appointed Committees of enquiry. 
I would especially like to congratulate the Bihar Govern- 
ment and their enthu*ia«tic Minister lor Industries, Dr. 
Sycd Mahmud, on the way they have already tackled this 
problem. 

Staff Increased 

With a view to cope with this work, the office of the 
National Planning Committee in Bombay has been re- 
organised and the stuff is being increased. Prof. K. T. 
Shah has been appointed Honorary General Secretary and 
under bis able guidance we look forward to the office 
functioning efficiently and rapidly The Committee has 
decided to have three Joint Secretaries to a««i«t Prof 
K. T. Sbah, and accordingly Shn K. D. Gulii, Sbn H. V. 
Kamath and Shri G. P. Ilulhee'iug were appointed I 
regret that Shri II. V. Kamath has not found it possible 
jo continue as Joint Secretary. Shri G P. Hutheesing 
has been working in the office for the la«t six month* and 
will now continue as Joint Secretary Shri K. D. Guha 
brings to us knowledge and experience of the work. He 
was connected some years ago with the Industries Depart 
men! of the Government of Bengal His services were 
lent to the Ceylon Government, and for the past five years 
he functioned as the Technical Advi*er to the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon As such he initiated a number of schemas 
in Ceylon, including a Four-year Plan for Industrial 
Development for which the Ceylon Government has allotted 
a large sum of money. 

Tlic appointment of Mr. K. D Guha, who 
ha* had considerable practical experience in 
this line of work, a* a Joint Secretary will un- 
doubtedly inspire public confidence. Mr Guha 
recently \i*itcd Calcutta with a view to organi- 
sing the local sub-committees and di*cu*stng 
the preliminaries with the members from 
Bengal. At n recent meeting here he arou«cd 
con-ulcrable public interc-t in Bengal in variou* 
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aspects of national planning. There he said, 
in part : 

“A survey of import figures would reveal an nttet 
dependence of India on other countries for primary 
necessaries of civilised life and would suggest a very 
comprehensive programme of industrial production com- 
prising a large variety of manufactures. But as a pre- 
liminary to the attempt to formulate such a plan for the 
industrial development of India, it appears to be necessary 
to consider the following facts with a new to determining 
the extent to which she possesses the essentials for trans- 
forming her«elf from an agricultural to a moderately in- 
dustrial state within the next ten years. 

(1) Status of her industrial life, the factors retard- 
ing or promoting it in the past; 

(2) Resources of the country, both material and 
human; 

(3) Economic, social and political organisations 
through which the contemplated development would hav« 
to take place. 

Mr. Guha discussed the above points and «aid that 
India possesses most of the factors essential for planned 
advance of economic reconstruction. “ True, we have no* 
yet got complete political independence, which is neces- 
sary for mobilising all the economic forces on the differ- 
ent sectors of National Planning, but a large measure of 
advance is poss,ble even with the present handicaps. 
Planning, in effect, is a continuous process — and would 
naturally pass through various stages of development. It 
is not possible to base any National Planning without 
assuming complete political freedom and as such our 
plan will have to be visualised in the light of complete 
political indepcudence.” 

Communalism and Provincialism 

Mahatma Gandhi- has written repeatedly 
against communalism, and recently he has 
written against the evils of provincialism. 

Hindu-Mushm unity is one of the main 
missions of his life He and his followers arc 
ever watchful to jafeguard the interests of 
Mu*hm$, though Muslim extremists say that all 
Hindu Congress leaders arc Hindu Maha- 
sabliaites in disguise As Muslims are an 
all-India minority and distrust Hindus, Hindu 
Congress leaders are right m being cxtra-carc- 
ful in all matters concerning Muslims directly 
or indirectly But, just as it takes two to make 
a quarrel, it al*o takes two to produce harmony 
and unity. 

It should not be taken for granted that it 
is Muslims alone who can have or can believe 
that they have grievance* Others, such as 
Hindu*, may have and do really have grievan- 
ces. It should not, again, be taken for granted 
that it is the minorities alone who can have 
grievances. The majority, too, can have 
grievances. The Hindus are the majority in 
Bnti'h India — not lc*s than 70 per cent. Yet 
in the Federal Assembly they have been given 
42 jier cent, of the scats. There cannot lie 
unity between those who are favoured and 
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tlio*c tvlio nre discriminated against and dis- 
favoured, even though the favoured party may 
not be to blame for the unjust arrangements. 
That is human nature. 

Hindu Congress lenders should never 
forget that Muslims arc not n minority and 
Hindus not the majority everywhere. Hindus 
are a minority in some provinces, in Bengal, 
for example, and they have their grievances a3 
minorities, where they are such. 

The Congress and Congress leaders should 
seek impartially to redress the grievances of 
all communities and of both majorities and 
minorities, whatever their erect! or caste may 
be. And for doing it, it is absolutely nccc c snry 
to fight the Communal Decision anti end it. It 
will be said, that will displease the Muslims. 
But, on the other hand, unless it is ended, the 
Hindus will never be satisfied. The Hindus 
within the Congress fold arc a small portion 
of the community, the far larger portion i* 
outside the Congress The Hindu demand that 
the Communal Decision should be done away 
with is a just demand. Therefore to fight the 
Communal Decision is to satisfy Justice and 
satisfy the Hindus, whereas not to fight the 
Communal Decision may satisfy the Muslims but 
can never be just 

IVe are not and do not pretend to be pro- 
phets, but we venture to say that there will 
never be communal unity in India so long as 
the Communal Decision remains in force It 
would not be unfair to a««umc that that Deci- 
sion was intended to keep India di e united 

Like communalism, provincialism al»o is 
fostered by the Briti s h-made constitution given 
to India. . 

The Joint Parliamentary Select Committee, 
according to whose ideas and plans the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 was drafted, claim 
in their report that whatever national unity 
exists in India is on achievement of British 
rule But in the very same report, in another 
paragraph, they declare that they nre perhaps 
destroying that unity With what object and 
by what means ? They say they want the 
province* to derelop along their own 
lines, so that each may have an independent 
political life. The means to this end is pro- 
vincial autonomy. We need not quote the exact 
sentences from the Report of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Select Committee in support of what 
we have written — ■ we have done so several tunes 

If each province is to develop along its 
own lines nnd have an independent political 
life irrespective of the interests, requirements 
and’ feelings of other provinces, obviously there 


cannot be a single vigorous national existence, 
and evidently nlro the interests and feelings oi 
one province must clash with tho«c of another, 
strengthening provincialism. 

It is for this reason that Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrats of pa«t generations were in favour 
of provincial autonomy (we have several time 5 
quoted their views from Major Basu’s Consoli- 
dation of the Christian Potccr in India). But 
our political leaders were so enamoured of the 
idea of being able to promote the interests of 
their own provinces that they hugged provin- 
cial autonomy to their bo«oms, forgetting the 
good of India ns n whole. 

But provincial autonomy has come to stay. 
It cannot now be replaced by any other ad- 
ministrative arrangement. Its evils can and 
should, however, he remedied, whenever and 
wherever they arc perceived. 

The British Pretention of Violence 
Bill Becomes Law 

Owing to the outrages committed by, the 
“ Irish Republican Army ” men, the British 
Parliament has enacted the Prevention of 
Violence Act Even on the day when it was 
parsed and received the royal assent telephone 
wires were cut in some districts in London by 
tiie Irish terrorists. 

London, July 28. 

The Prom l ion of Violence Bill received the Royal 
■•sent after being ru«hcd through the la«t stages in the 
Parliament. 

Moving the second reading, Earl De La Varr said 
that hitherto ihere had been 130 outrages and millions 
of sterling damage had been done Already two pers-ns 
had bren hilled and 73 others had been mot- or less 
seriously injured in the country from one end to the 
other. It had been decided that these things mn«t be . 
stopped 

Earl De La Warr described the “S" plan seized by 
police as having been prepared with the thoroughness of 
any military general staff. 

No Internment of Irish Suspects * 

London, July 2L 

In the course of moving the second reading of the 
Prevention of Violence Bill Sir Samuel Hoare referred 
to a suggestion of internment of suspects. He said. “As 
things are. I am opposed to that method. I think that 
it looks too much like the s>«lem of concentration camps- 
I say with some experience because when I was the 
Secretary of State for India, I had a great deal to do 
with the problem ol internment, that one of the difficulties 
is that although it may be comparatively easy to Intern 
your man it is much more difficult to know when and 
how to release him.” — /fewer. 

What Sir Samuel Ilonrc would not and 
durst not do in relation to the Irish, he did 
Indians. 
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Release of Politicals Demanded By 
Progressive Bengal Muslims 

The following statement has been issued 
over the signatures of Maulvi Abdul Karim; 
Prof. Humayun Kabir; Nawabzada Sycd 
Husain Ali Chowdhury; Mr. A. Mansoor 
Ahmed; Mr. Farukul Islam; Sir. Abdul Ma|id; 
Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, M.LA., cx-Mimstcr, 
Bengal; Mr. Abdul Mamin; Mr. A. F. M 
Nurannabi; Maulana Ahmad Ali; Mr. Abu 
Hosain Barkar, M L.A.; Mr. Khondkar Abdul 
Jabbar; Mr. Jehangjr Kabir; Maulana Altaf 
, Husain; Mr Nurul Amin; Mr. Fazlul Huq; Mr 
Mujibar Rahaman; Mr. Kalam Ali, Mr. Abdus 
Samad; Mr. Khoda Baksh end others : — 
[30. 7. 1939] 

“The hunger-strike of the politics! prisoners has 
entered into Us fourth week Nothing can be more 
regrettable than the attitude of callousness which the 
Bengal Government has till now maintained. The argu 
ments brought forward on behalf of the Cabinet show a 
painful lack of sensitiveness of political ideali«m and also 
indicate a dangerous failure to realise the depth and 
extent of feeling arou«ed by the hunger •trike 

“ A democratic Government mu«l reflect the urgency 
of the people and it shows the utter political bankruptcy 
to confuse the pressure of public opinion with coercion 
To talk of prestige in this connexion is futile for a 
popular Government can haw only the prestige which the 
people give to it. It is prerogative of a popular govern 
ment to yield to popular demand and it can defy such 
pre*sure only at the cost ol negating ns own character. 

“It is. therefore, a travesty of fact to suggest a* 
has been done on behalf of the Cabinet that it has the 
support of any section of Indian opinion behind it in 
fts refusal in release political prisoners. 

“The adjournment motion in the Assembly was inter 
preled as a vote of confidence by the Ministry, hut even 
its supporters made it clear that they desired to release 
all political prisoners even though they might do anything 
which might turn the Cabinet out Even the organ of 
the most communal section of Bengal Mnssalmsns declared 
that it desired the immediate release of political prisoners. 

Desire of Muslims 

“The sober and moderate Muslim majority of Bengal 
have the same desire, and further feel that the Cabinet 
by its attitude and action is unnecessarily creating dis- 
content and tension and endangering the order and tran- 
■ futility of the province. 

It is now time that the progressive Muslim opinion 
of the country should express itself in unequivocal terms 
upon this question. We are convinced that the Bengal 
Cabinet had first assumed office by unconditionally 
releasing all political prisoners. We Lave heard it said 
that in the taily days of the present Cabinet the 
Ministers had on one occasion, when the then Governor 
was absent, unanimously decided to release all political 
prisoners But later on when the Governor. Sir John 
Anderson, wanted the question to be reopened they went 
back on their Erst decision and submitted to the dictation 
of the Governor and his bureaucracy. The_ Cabinet had 
another chance of capturing public imagination when 
they released a large number of detenus through the 


Intervention of Gandhiji The detenus bad to be released 
in the end. and the Cabinet by their hesitation and 
slowness only lo«t the credit which they would have 
otherwise won of vindicating their position by releasing 
all political prisoners and the extremely generous offer 
of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has gone a long way 
towards assuring them about a point on which they might, 
not unnaturally, feel same diffidence. 

Mr. Bose’s Assurance 

“ Mr. Bose has said that 

'if the Bengal Ministry meet with opposition from 
H. E. the Governor of Bengal or the Government of 
India and if they resign over this issue, the Congress 
party will do all that is possible to prevent any other 
Cabinet from being formed and in no case will the 
Congress party think of stepping into the vacant offices. 
Further, if the present Ministry happen to lose the 
support of the European group as a result of the policy 
of immediate and unconditional release of the political 
prisoners, the Congress party will not try to take ad- 
vantage of the situation and will not use it tor the 
purpose of ousting the present Ministry from office.’ 

“ Mr. Sirbhas Chandra Bose guarantees them their 
position, and this should enable them to «tand up for a 
point of view which has secured a unanimity of Indian 
support. I 

“It is not necessary to talk of election pledges in 
this connection All parties during elections pledged 
tliemselies to the repeal of reprt'sive laws and release 
of political prisoners. But apart from political consi- 
derations, eten on purely humanitarian grounds Mussulman 
public opinion mu«t now express itself unequivocally 
on this point We are confident that in spite of differ 
ences of political ideology, all Mu-salmans will with one 
voice say that the political prisoners of Bengal must be 
released." — A. P. 

“ Congress Ministries Wont Resign - 
on Politicals’ Release Issue 

The \iew that the situation arising out of 
the hunger-strike by tile political prisoners in 
Bengal did not n arrant resignation on the part 
of all Congress ministries, was expressed by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, giving his reasons, in 
the course of a reply to an interrupter at a 
meeting, held under the auspices of the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee, on the 28th 
July. 

While Pandit Nehru tv as addressing the 
meeting, a member from the audience heckled 
him as to why the Congress ministries should 
not resign on the issue of the release of political 
prisoners Pandit Nehru retorted, “ The Con- 
gress ministries will not resign. Why should 
they resign t ” 

The Pandit observed : 

“If we are strone. such a thing (tic., the nonte!ea«e 
of politicals) should never have happened. Because of 
our essential weakness in Bengal and id the country 
generally, such a thing has happened. What are we going 
to do? The remedy is, 'let somebody else do some- 
thing 
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Satyagraha Resolved Upon If Politicals 
Are Not Released W Uhin A Week 

Sj. Snbhaa Cli&ndra Bo«e announced nt a 
vastly overcrowded meeting held at the Calcutta 
University Institute Ilall on tiic 29tii July that 

this lime when he met these hunger sinking prisoner* 
in jails they fold him that if any request was made lo 
them to give up the hungcr-Mrike without giving them 
definite assurance that their demands wrre going to t>c 
met, they would fail lo comply with any such request. 
It was further pointed out by them that any reauest of 
that nature without any assurance that their demands 
were going to he met, would rather hefp Government 
than in any way helping their cause. 

Addressing tlic vast gathering Sj. Bo-'c 
appealed lor ten thousand \ohintecrs and a 
sum of Bs 30,000 within a week for starting n 
satyngroha movement for securing the immediate 
and unconditional release of the political priso- 
ners in the event of constitutional methods for 
securing their release proving unsuccessful. 

Sj Bose referred to Pandit Jawaharlaf Nehru's speech 
at Bombay on the question of release of political prisoners 
and pointed out that the people of Bengal should no 
longer have any delusion in their minds that the Congress 
Ministries were going to create any constitutional deadlock 
over this issue. In this matter of vital concern to Bengal 
he must stand on her own legs Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
remarked in his Bombay speech something like this that 
there was weakness in Bengal, It was for them to prove, 
remarked Sj Bose, that Bengal was not weak, that Bengal 
knew how to depend on her own legs, and how to carry 
on a movement successfully (Applause) Let it be 
demonstrated by them that Bengal did not like 
going to * others for help in this matter and that she 
did not like fo be small ro others by requesting them 
to help her. It must be proved by their action that 
Bengal did not like to be treated is a beggar (prolonged 
applause). Sj Bose could, however tell the audience 
that be bad received tins definite assurance that in tbc 
event of a Satyagraha movement being started in Bengal 
over this issue, at feast ten thousand people from other 
provinces would l>e found ready to offer their services 
in makin.i* the movement a success 

Sj. Bose repealed his offer of co operation to the 
Bengal Ministry in this matter and declared that they 
would wait for final decision of the Bengal Government 
on this question before launching the Satyagraha move- 

in response to Sj Bose’s appeal, Mr Nau*er All, 
ex Minister, Government of Bengal, was the first to sign 
the Satyagraha pledge offrting his services as a Satyagrahi 
volunteer of the Council of Action of the BPCC for 
securing the release of the political prisoners Many 
Others also signed the pledge at the meeting 
Subhas Bobu’s Offer to Bengal Ministry 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s offer to the 
Bengal ministry, given in /nil in the statement 
issued by the progressive Muslims of Bengal 
printed elsewhere, is both hand«omc and states- 
1 manlike. After Sj. Bose's assurance the 
ministers should have no hesitation in releasing 


the political prisoners. By having fo resign on 
the t« e uc of the rcleasj of the latter, if neces- 
sary, they would not lie lo'-crs from the norWJy 
point of view, while they would )ia\e the 
support of their countrymen. 

Gandhiji Advises Postponement of 
Satyagraha in Sou>k Africa 

Gandhiji has issued the following state- 
ment on tlic proposed launching of pa«*ive 
resistance in South Africa On the 1st August : 

“I have Lrri) in telegraphic rorreepundmee with 
Dr. Dadno, leader of passive resistance in South Africa. 

1 have no hesitation in asking the Passive Resistance 
Committee to postpone, for a time the proposed launching 
of the struggle on the 1st August, t do so because I have 
some hone of an honourable settlement. 

“I know that ihc Government of India as well as 
the British Government are trying to obtain relief. I 
have put myself in touch with the Ministers. In the 
circumstances, I think a brief postponement of struggle 
to be necessary. 

“I am fully aware of the enthusiasm of the resi'ters. 
They have proved their mettle before and they will do so 
again if it becomes necessary, but it is a code With passive 
resisters to seire every opportunity of avoiding resistance, 
if it can be done honourably. Every cessation in search 
of peace adds strength lo real fighters. 

“Lei them remembrr that the Capetown Settlement 
of 1911 was the outcome of cessation of struggle for the 
•ake of peace I hope that the proposed cessation will 
lead to a similar result. 

“Should it unfortunately prove otherwise and should 
the struggle begin. let Dr Dadoo and his fellow resistcrs 
know that whole India will be at their hack."—//. /■. 

Congress President Meets Political 
Prisoners 

Congress President Dr. Rnjcndrn Pra«nd 
and Sj Mflhndev Dcsai It ad about six hours’ 
interview with the hunger-striking political 
jinsoners in the Aliporc and Dum-Dum jails, 
on tlic 29th July. 

Dr Raj end ra Prasad on his return after in- 
terviewing the hunger-strikers being approached 
by the “ United Press ” said that there was 
nothing to be issued to tlic press. 

When tlic Congress President and Mi. 
Muhadev Desai came out of the Dutn Dum 
Central Jail after two full hours' talk with the 
hunger-strikers, Mr. Desai told the “ Associated 
Press " that they had conveyed Mahatma 
Gandhi’s message to the prisoners and had 
supported it with ell the force of their argu- 
ment. 

They were to meet the prisoners again oil 
the 30th July. 

Dr. Rnjendra Prasad added that they pro- 
posed to meet Sir Nazimuddm, Home Minister, 
Bengal, in this connection if the latter returned 
to Calcutta on the 30th July from Dacca. 
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Asked what Mahatma Gandhi’s message 
to the prisoners was, Mr. Desai said, 
“ Mahatma’s message is a simple one — it is an 
earnest request to the hunger-strikers to give 
up the fast and we have earnestly appealed to 
them to do so. ” 

Hyderabad Reforms 

Any elaborate criticism of the Hyderabad 
reforms must be as much lost labour as that 
undergne for producing them. 

The Reforms Committee has described the 
constitutional position of the Ruler of the State 
in the following words : 

“The head of the state represents the people directly 
in his own person, and his connection with them, there- 
fore, is more natural and abiding than that of any passing 
elected representative. He is both the supreme head of 
the slate and an embodiment of the peoples' sovereignty.” 

Hence it is that, in such polity, the head of the state 
not merely retains the power to confirm or veto any 
piece of legislation, but also enjoys a special prerogative 
to make and unmake his executive or change the machinery 
of government through which he meets the growing needs 
of his people. Such a sovereignty forms the basis on 
which our constitution rests and lias to be preserved. 

The Hyderabad Government state that 
they regard this declaration as fundamental. 

Such being the autocratic foundation on 
winch the superstructure is raised, it is no 
wonder the constitution is unworthy of serious 
consideration. 

We do not know of any modern state in 
which there is either the reality or the semblance 
of representative government, of which the 
constitution rests on such a pompously stated 
absurd autocracy. 

The Emperor of Japan belongs to the same 
race and stock and professes the same religion 
as the people of Japan. The Japanese belie\ e 
that His Imperial Majesty is “ at the heart of 
the Japanese nation and at the head of the 
Japanese state ” He is known to Ins people 
as the Son of Heaven or Heavenly King They 
also believe that “ the Imperial Dynasty of 
Japan is the oldest reigning family in the world, 
Japanese history dating its earthly origin from 
660 B.C. ” 

The position of the dependent Nizam is in 
no respect like that of the Emperor of Japan. 
But hts pretensions are greater than the real 
claim of the independent Emperor of Japan, 
and the Japanese people enjoy far greater 
rights and advantages than what the Nizam 
proposes to give to his subjects. 

Another absurdity of the Hyderabad consti- 
tution is that its legislature is to have an equal 
number of Hindu and Musalman members. 


According to the census of 1931, which is the 
latest, the total population of Hyderabad is 
14,436,148. Hindus number 12,176,727, and 
Muslims only 1,534,666. What can be more 
unjust and absurd than to give 15 lakhs of 
people as much representation as that to bo 
given to 121 lakhs ? The reason given for the 
perpetration of this injustice is : 

“ . . . tbe importance of the Mu dim community in the 
state, by virtue of its historical position and its status 
in the body politic, is so obvious that it cannot bo 
reduced to the status of a minority in the A tt cmbly." 

One of the useful functions of the Indian 
States is that most of them in all respects and 
some of the better ones m some respects serve 
as foils to show off the comparative merits of 
the constitution and administration of British 
India. The British Government of British 
India can say to their direct subjects ; “ Look 
here, how much superior our government is to 
that of your own rulers. " 

Indian newspapers have all along criticized 
the Government of India Act of 1935 for 
giving the very small community of Britishers in 
Bengal 25 seats out of a full house of 250. Yet 
there can be no question that the importance 
of the British community in India “ by virtue 
of its historical position and its status in the body 
politic ” is far greater than that of the Muslim 
community in Hyderabad In fact there can 
be no comparison between the two Britishers 
in Bengal are part of an independent people, 
Hyderabad Muslims are not Britishers hold 
India by tlicir own might. The Nizam, the head- 
of the Hyderabad Muslims, is able to keep him- 
self in his position by favour of the Paramount 
Power — that power keeps him on his gadi, and 
tlie Hyderabad Muslims owe their position and 
status to His Exalted Highness. 

Such being the case, the British commu- 
nity in Bengal can now say to the critics of the 
Government of India Act of 1935 : 

“ We are in every respect far more 
important than the Hyderabad Muslims. If 
on the strength of w’hat they call their histori- 
cal position and status in the body politic, they 
can have half the seats in the Hyderabad legis- 
lature, we could have got in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly at least 125 scats out of 
250 Instead of that we have taken only 25, i.e , 
one-fifth of that number. Following the 
illustrious example of our great predecessor, 
Lord Clive, may we not declare that W'e are 
surprised at our moderation ? ” 

Leaving aside the question of the British 
community in Bengal, one may say that, if in 
Kashmir the Hindu? who are a small minority 
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had been given an equal number of scats with 
the Muslims who form the vast majority, such 
an arrangement would have furnished a paral- 
lel to what has been decided for Hyderabad. 
But if that had been done, the entire Muslim 
population not only of Kashmir but of the rest 
of India besides, W'ould have been up in arms 
and raised a terrific outcry 1 

The Sikhs arc a larger proportion of the 
Punjab population than the Muslims arc of 
Hyderabad and their historical importance is 
at least not less. But they have not got half 
the seats in the Pan jab Legislature. 

Much has been said in the Hyderabad 
Gazette Extraordinary announcing the reforms 
about representation on the basis of interests 
and joint electorates serving as antidotes to 
communalisin. But after having perpetrated 
a glaring act of communal injustice by giving 
the Hindus one-eighth of the representation to 
which they are entitled, why indulge in the 
vain talk of combating communalism ? It 
sounds very much like hypocrisy. 

“ All bills passed by the Legislature should 
be of a recommendatory character. ” 

There is much more to say about the 
Hyderabad reforms. But having already given 
much space to them, we shall conclude by com- 
menting on a few more points. 

The elected element m the legislature is to 
be in a minority, though it is a minority of only 
one. We have already noted that all bills 
passed by the legislature arc to be of a recom- 
mendatory character. As regards the powers 
of the legislature in general, we find that a long 
list of vital subjects is entirely excluded from 
the scope of its discussions and e'en as regard- 
those which it will be allowed to discuss, its 
decisions will not be binding on the Govern- 
ment but only recommendatory. 

No definite decision has been arrived at in 
tbe very important matter of the franchise 
The Arya Samajists and the Hindus had 
started and had been carrying on satyfigraha to 
establish their right to religious liberty. The 
firman of His Exalted Highness does not grant 
this liberty but sanctions the constitution of a 
Religious Affairs Committee to advise the 
Government on 6ucl» memorials or petitions of 
any community or sect as may bring to its notice 
disabilities or restrictions in the performance 
of religious rites. Why could not the Nizam 
follow the example of the Briti«h Government 
in British India in this respect and grant his 
subjects outright as much religious liberty as we 
.y ? To leave the enjoyment of religious 


liberty practically to the mercy of an advisory 
committee is hardly satisfactory'. 

The press should be given ns much free- 
dom as it enjoys in British India, but it ha- 4 
not been assured such freedom. 

The decision with regard to recruitment 
to the public services is an improvement on the 
existing conditions, but it ennnot be said that 
it will certainly remove the grievances of the 
Hindus. The rules about public meetings of a 
political or communal character have been 
relaxed, but freedom of public meetings has 
not been granted. As regards freedom of asso- 
ciation the information is given that no law 
exists in the state regulating the formation of 
associations But that does not mean that they’ 
me or will be freely allowed, considering that 
the state will continue to be autocratically 
governed. It should have been expressly 
mentioned that there will be freedom of 
association. 

Members returned by territorial constitu- 
encies, such os arc to be found in all 
countries enjoying parliamentary government, 
are to be preferred to members representing 
economic interests. Why the latter have been 
preferred in the scheme is clear from the gibe 
at " professional politicians. ” The Nizam 
wants “village Hampdens” without, of course, 
any Hnmpdenism in them 


Literacy Campaign in Bihar 

The Hon’ble Dr. Syed Mahmud, education 
minister of Bihar, descries great credit for the 
efforts made m his province for the liquidation 
of illiteracy. Critics liaic said, indeed, that the 
results have not been commensurate with the 
fuss made. But assuming, without admitting, 
the truth of the criticism, it cannot be denied 
by the most hostile critic that remarkable 
results have been obtained during the year the 
scheme has been worked. We do not _ know 
\v heftier (he “Bihar "CJovramerit 'has provided an 
adequate number of libraries, like those pro- 
vided by the U. P. Government, in order to 
enable adults who have newly acquired literacy 
to keep up the habit of reading; they may 
otherwise /all back into illiteracy. The finan- 
cial resources of the Bihar Government are 
much smaller than those of the U. P., but 
something can be and perhaps has been done 
in the direction pointed out. 

We lia\e wo definite and reliable infor- 
mation as regards some aspects of the literacy 
campaign. What has been attempted and 
achieved in the direction of making Adibasi, 
Bengali and Oriya illiterates literate in their res- 
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pective languages is not known. It has been 
hinted and it was in fact alleged at a meeting 
at Purulia last month in our presence that the 
campaign has been taken advantage of to make 
persons whose mother-tongue is not Hindi 
literate in Hindi instead of in their respective 
mother-tongues. Mr. Jimut Bahan Sen, fi 
parliamentary secretary of the Bihar ministry, 
who was present at the meeting, said that the 
Bihar ministry had no such intention and that, 
if anything undesirable had been done, it was 
the work of over-zealous underlings. 

'lhe Bengali weekly Sanjibom, edited for 
half-a-century by the late Babu Krishna 
Kumar Mitra, gives in the course of an 
editorial note in its issue of the 13th July last 
the following statistics of illiterate Bengali- 
speaking persons in Manbhum whom, it is 
alleged, the Bihar Government has been trying 
to turn into Hindi-speaking persons by teach- 
ing them Hindi instead of Bengali : 


Thana 
Topechanchi 
Baghmara 
Cobindapur 
Toondi , 
Kstkend 
Jhana 
Dhanbad 


Percentage 
. 100 
.. 75 

.. 75 

90 

,. 90 

..90 - 

.. 50 


Wc do not know our contemporary’s source 
of information. We hate reproduced its 
figures, not for raising a controversy, or for 
giving those m Bihar who may be re-incarnations 
of the young man who told John Morley that 
his forte was invective, an opportunity to 
display their talents, but to enable the 
authorities to put a stop to undesirable acti- 
vities, if any, or, if there be none, to contradict 
unfounded rumours 

Mahatma Gandhi has evinced anxiety to 
put a stop to provincialism These seemingly 
but not really insignificant matters are a 
tjertaswwmt. sawssa at tcqkuku&I 
and should receive" serious attention. 

Efforts to make Hindi the lingua franca 
of India imply that those whose mother-tongue 
is not Hindi should learn it in addition to their 
mother-tongues, St does not imply that their 
mother-tongues should he suppressed and only 
Hindi is to be leam't by them instead. 


Hmdi-Urdu Medium, of Instruction for 
Bengali Children in U. P. 

We have read a long report submitted by 
the sub-committee appointed by the U. P. 
Bengali Association on the grievances of the 
Bengalis in U. P. created by the recent decision 


of the U. P. Government to make Hindi and 
Urdu the compulsory medium of instruction in 
schools. It begins by observing : 

“Owing to the recent decision of the U. P. 
Intermediate Board in making Urdu and Hindi as com- 
pulsory language in answering all questions except 
English jn the High School Examination, the Bengalis of 
this Province have been put to great difficulty and 
inconvenience regarding the education of their children.” 

That Hmdi-Urdu should be the medium of 
instruction in the vast majority of U. P. schools 
is only just and natural, as it is the mother- 
tongue of the vast majority of the U. P. popula- 
tion. But as Bengalis are a part of the 
permanent population of the Province and as 
they have a well developed mother-tongue and 
literature which they are entitled to cultivate 
(and as it is essentially necessary to do so to 
maintain indispensable marital and other rela- 
tions with Bengal Bengalis), the school medium 
of instruction for their children should be 
Bengali They are, no doubt, a small fraction 
of the U. P. population, but of the educated 
section of the population they arc not an 
insignificant part They do not, of course, 
want that separate schools should be establish- 
ed and teachers appointed at state expense for 
teaching their children through the medium of 
Bengali. What they want is that in schools 
founded and maintained by them — there are 
several such schools of very long standing in 
the U P — their children should be allowed to 
learn through the medium of Bengali and 
answer questions in public examinations in 
Bengali There is no dearth of good text- 
books in Bengali and new ones may be written 
to satisfy new requirements Bengali teachers 
and professors bcome examiners up to the 
highest U. P. University Examinations. They 
can be trusted to and will gladly set papers and 
examine answers in Bengali — without any remu- 
neration if necessary. 

Whether 'Bengali children "have up to the 
present received instruction in any school in 
U. P. through Bengali is not a matter to which 
overmuch importance need be attached. As a 
matter of fact, they have done so in Bengali 
schools up to a certain standard. But even if 
they have not, Congress Government is expect- 
ed to be better than the previous bureaucratic 
Government and to pay greater and more 
sympathetic attention to peoples’ needs and 
desires. 

If for any reason the U. P. Government 
be not able to accept the suggestion that 
Bengali children should be allowed to answer 
questions in Bengali instead of in Hindi-!' ‘ 
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wo would draw attention to the proviso, which 
wc lmvo italicised, in the fallowing Resolution 
of the U. 1*. Hoard of High School and Inter- 
mediate Examination : 

“ Candidate* for the I licit School Examination should 
tnnn-r ipie»lion* in Hindi or Urdu In nil tubjtcU other 
than English, pro tided the Chairman o f the Board or hit 
r, air. inert might at hit discretion permit' candiJatet to 
nnsaer in English." 

The proviso implies that some candidates 
mil be allowed to answer in English. Perhaps 
it is meant for British and Anglo-Indian 
children, and justly so Wc urge that the con- 
sideration shown to them should be extended 
to Bengali and other children also whose 
mother-tongue is not Ifmdi-Urdu, and that the 
permission be not left to one person’s discre- 
tion to be u s od n short time or even n year or 
two before the examination is held. For, if lie 
refuses permission, there would not be sufficient 
time left for the candidate to acquire an ade- 
quate knowledge of Hindi-Urdu to 1* able to 
answer questions in that language. 

The decision arrived at by the U. P. 
Government is not necessary to make U. P. 
Bengalis Hindi-speaking, for they arc and have 
been so from before it was arrived at. Bengali 
lawyers and doctors learn and use Hindi. 
Bengali Government servants whose duties re- 
quire it have to learn and do learn the language. 

Bengalis, wherever they may be in India, 
have to contract and maintain marital relations 
with Bengalis in Bengal and for that purpose 
knowledge of Bengali is required. The days 
when intcrprovincial marriages will be Usual 
are a long way off. 

It would- not be right or just to require 
Bengali children to learn Bengali at home in 
addition to learning Hindi and English at 
school. Most Bengali parents in U. F are not 
m a position, too, to provide them with private 
tutors to teach them Bengali at home 

Moreover, if Hindi-speaking children are 
to have the natural and valuable advantage and 
right of learning through the medium of their 
mother-tongue, there is no reason why Bengal* 
children should bo deprived of that advantage 
and right. 

Besides Bengali, Hindi, Urdu and Assamese 
arc recognised as media of teaching and examina- 
tion for the Calcutta Matriculation Examination 
That is Bengal’s friendly gesture to her 
neighbours. We are sure the U. P. can make 
a similar gesture instead of a decision which 
cannot but be a source of permanent bitterness 
and estrangement. 


What wc plead for will not deprive Hindi- 
vpeaking children in the least of any facilities 
for receiving the highest education. It will 
Iiciicftt Bengali children without injuring other 
children. 

Mahatma Gandhi is keerr on removing all 
of intcr-provincial misunderstanding. 
May we take the liberty to draw his attention 
fti this subject 2 May we nbo earnestly 
request Pandit Jaw aha rial Nehru to give foiac 
thought to it ? And, of course ! our appeal is 
meant for the U. P. ministry in the first in- 
stance. 

Federation and The Princes 

Latterly the rulers of the Indian States have 
fi ho«n a disposition to join the Federation. 
The)’ have been given time till September nexl 
to nrrivc nt a final decision. 


The Cnlcu>ta Municipal Dill 

The Calcutta Municipal Bill ha** passed 
both bou«cs of the Bengal LegMature with all 
its anti-national, anti-democratic, anti-Hindu, 
and pro-Impcriaii a t features, and awaits the 
approval of the Governor. 


Dc Valera Condemned I.R.A. Outrages 

Dcbiix, July 27. 

The bombing outrages in Britain were strongly 
condemned by Mr de Val-ra in die Senate when, replying 
to the debate on a resolution demanding a Government 
statement “as to the justifiability and expediency of ihe 
bonrbinp arlivilirs in Britain by IrrJi citizens," he 
said. “We know what wrong bas been done by tbe 
partition of Ireland. Unfortunately the Government of 
Eire is not m a position to remote the causes that hare 
led to the unfortunate occurrences in England ” There 
was no excuse for the bombings Mr. de Valera added, 
and the Government of Eire had no sympathy with Ihese 
bombings which bad undoubtedly given ibe Eire Coiern- 
ment a setback lie appealed 10 ibe people concerned to 
take into consideration Ibe changed circumstances since 
tbe establishment of the Eire Government 

Mr. de Valera caused a sensation when he suggested 
as a remedy for removing the turmoil, wluch had 
embroiled the two countries, that those in the north, 
numbering about 80,000, should be bought out, comprn- 
"ated and allowed to go elsewhere if they did not desire 
to come into an United Ireland —ReuUr. 


While it is true that Mr, Dc Valera coa- 
o^innctl the outrages, the second paragraph of 
the above mc'sngc scorns <o imply that, if the 
remedy he suggested were not applied, the 
continuance of the outrages n ould be natural 1 
la that ahimsa of the Irish brand ? 









ON THE BRINK 
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Twenty- five years ago — on 2Sth June, 1914 — 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, the hen to the 
throne of Austria, was shot and killed at Scrajevo 
and this act led directly to the Great War 
Twenty years ago — on *2Sth June, 1919 — the 
Peace of Versailles was signed, and everyone 
hoped that wc had now entered an era of peace 
Today armaments are being piled up at a rate 
never before dreamt of and every minute of the 
day seo« tremendous sums of money being pour- 
ed out on preparations for works of destruction 
— guna instead of butter Truly the soldiers w on 
the War and the politicians lost the Peace 

Last month, X pointed out that the European 
situation had not worsened Signor Mussolini 
and Herr Hitler were then the two on whose 
•decision the issue of peace or w ar seemed to rest. 
Now it is not merely the Bcrhn-Rome Axis that 
we have to consider, but the Berhn-Rome-Tokio 
triangle; and at the moment of writing Tokio 
seems to be the danger point Doubtless Japan 
is getting every encouragement both from Berlin 
and Rome to try to bring about the dispersal 
of # the Briti«h Fleet If it were not for the 
European position and the necessity of keeping 
the greater part of our Fleet in European waters, 
as a deterrent to the two Dictators, Japan would 
never dare to take up the attitude and indulge 
in such outrages as she has been doing— to the 
great joy of Berlin and Rome But Japan may 
very easily overstep the mark and achieve the 
almost impossible task of bringing America and 
her Fleet into action against her. Under these 
conditions the British Fleet could remain more 
or less concentrated in the West while America, 
with the British warships that could be spared 
for the East, would, along with the French, 
render Japan’s position very precarious. 

Japan's financial portion is growing steadi- 
ly worse, and the Chinese war, that is not a 
war, is not only not proceeding favourably to 
her but is taking from her a very heavy toll 
in men and money, without any very dear indi- 
cation of an adequate return for such heavy 
expenditure. She is only too cognizant of the 
fact that Russia is on her border and that, in 
any general conflagration, Russia could and 
■would over-run Manchukuo and threaten her 
-communications in China. Indeed fighting has 
been going on on the borders of Mongolia and 
Manchukuo for over a month now and, although 
‘•.both sides claim to hare Jiad considerable suc- 
20-4 


cesses, comparatively little is said about the 
losses on their own side. 

In Europe, the Danzig situation is still a 
danger point. It is no better than when I wrote 
a month ago But Poland’s firm attitude has 
prevented Hitler trying to bring off one of his 
bloodless victories there — so far He is anxious 
to axoid war if possible and he realises now that 
Chamberlain’s “ appeasement ” policy will not 
be tolerated any longer by this country so that 
Ins chances of another Munich have receded — 
possibly never to return. Any attack on Dan- 
zig now would be an attack on Poland, and that 
spells War 

The German people are already living on 
6ub-titutes for butter and the other necessaries 
of life. One can introduce ration cards for food 
during a war, but it is difficult to begin a war 
on ration cards and substitutes. Germany, of 
course, relics on a lightning stroke and a short, 
intensive, uctonous attack. That might have 
been possible last September. Today, it is 
absolutely impossible and bombs on Berlin — 
which are not only possible but very probable 
— would quickly undermine any will to war 
which Hitler, with his propaganda, might try 
to arouse At present, that propaganda is being 
concentrated— and we are told with much suc- 
cess — on making the German people believe 
that they are being “ encircled ” by various 
nntions led by Great Britain and France. 
Mr Chamberlain and Lord Halifax have been 
at great pams to deny this encirclement. But 
why ? Surely, it is a fact that we are trying 
to encircle Germany and Italy. The whole point 
of our encirclement, however, is not so that we 
may attack them, but so that wc may be in a 
position to ward off any attack they may make 
on peaceful nations Germany and Italy would 
be welcomed into the community of nations that 
are being bound together to prevent unprovoked 
aggression, but m their present mood, and under 
their present leadership there is little chance of 
their joining 

_ For about tliree months now we have been 
trying — or we are supposed to have been trying 
— to arrange a pact with Russia. At the moment 
of w ntmg we have not yet succeeded. The whole 
proceedings are shrouded in secrecy. There is no 
doubt that such a pact is desired, as an insurance 
poliey for peace, by the great majority of tho 
people in this country who simply cannot under- 
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•which has just appeared in England. It is called 
« Germany’s Reiolption of Destruction and is the 
work of Herr Herrmann Rau«chning, a former 
friend and associate of Herr Hitler. 

“Hitler had told me that morning what was his slew 
■ of the value of treaties. He was ready, he said, to sign 
anything He was ready to guarantee any frontier and to 

conclude a non aggression pact with anyone 

Anyone who was so fu*«jr that he had to consult his 

• conscience about whether he could keep a part was a 
fool. Why not please other people and ease one’s own 
position by signing pacts, if the other people thought that 
got them anywhere or settled arc thing ? He could con- 
clude any treaty in good faith and yet be ready to break 

it to cola blood the nett day, if that was in the interest 
•of the future of Germany.” 

The last clause of the foregoing, of course, 
‘begs the whole question. Will the German 
people never tell "him that ? To Herr Hitler 
the interest of Germany means only one thing 
— expansion. At first he proclaimed that he only 
wanted Germans in the Reich. Next he took 

• Czechoslovakia and said it was part of Ger- 
many’s living-space. Now he is saying that he 
wants the return of all the territory that ever 
belonged to the German Empire . Suggesting 
that the Prussian Empire is the same as the Holy 
Roman Empire which it never was Danzig, for 
instance, has a much older history as a Free 

'City than Prussian Germany lias as an Empire. 

Herr Rauchning’s book, of course, is not 
allowed inside Germany But every German 
knows now that Herr Hitler is a self-pro- 
laimed Itar. It was possible to deceive them 
over Austria, not quite so easy to convince them 
that it was necessary to annex the weeping 
Czechs (as the German soldiers must have re- 
ported to them) . But the inescapable revelation 
came to them when the German soldiers returned 
from Spain Heir Hitler then told the German 
people for the first time that he had been inter- 
vening m Spain since July, 1936 And every 
, ‘German who cared to do so could recall that on 
August < b, ftie German charge d'affaires in 
London gave the British Government a formal 
assurance that “ no w ar material u as being sent 
•or would be sent to Franco’s forces from Ger- 
many and that German warships would not take 
any action nlnch could be interpreted as giving 
support to the rebels.” And that on Augu«t 24, 
1936, Germany announced her adherence to the 
Non-Intervention Agreement. 

Herr Hitler, perhaps it should be added, on 
the principle that two wrongs make one right, 
told the German people that he had decided to 
help Genera! Franco “ to the same degree . . . 
as the rest of the world lent its support to Spain’s 
internal enemies.” The Germans can make what 
{they like of that. But in the interests of histori- 


cal truth it is, I think, worthwhile drawing 
attention to a question put’ by Miss Eleanor 
Ttathbone in the House of Commons. She ask- 
ed the Prime Minister whether there was any 
evidence of substantial military intervention in 
Spain by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
prior to mid-October, 1936. And the answer 
was, “ No, Sir.” So that, as Miss Eleanor Rath- 
bone points out, disposes of the charge repeatedly 
made by pro-Franco speakers and writers that 
Russian military intervention preceded and pro- 
voked German and Italian intervention. On 
Herr Hitler’s own evidence, the Germans were 
there in July, 1936. 

But the strangest thing of all about this 
German intervention in Spam is how it could 
have been kept secret m Germany. (The 
Italians never made a secret of their interven- 
tion. They contented themselves with the fic- 
tion that their legions were “ volunteers.”) How 
is it possible to take thousands of men away 
from their homes, over a period of there years, 
without their people at home knowing where 
they are and what they are doing? This 
etrnnge thing, of itself, is evidence of the terror 
that is paramount in Germany. The Germans 
no longer act like reasonable beings Do they 
believe everything they hear— or nothing ? 
Herr Goebbels’ propaganda certainly has the 
queerest, the most self-contradictory, effect. At 
one and the same time the Germans are invited 
to believe that fa) Britain is decadent and 
powerless to resist, (b) Britain is trying to 
“ encircle ” them How can both these things 
be true ? Is it not the case, as Lord Halifax 
said in his speech, that not only are such asser- 
tions untrue, but the people who make them 
know them to be untrue ? /Vs Mr. Winston 
Churchill pointed out, the encirclement can be 
broken at any time by Germany joining it. 

India must have heard with interest that 
speech which was made by her former Viceroy. 
What a good speech, what a classic pronounce- 
ment it seemed > What worlds away from the 
temporising and fantasies of Non-Intervention 
and 'Appeasement At last the English peoole 
were given something to chew upon. As I listen- 
ed to it, it seemed to me that just as the City 
of London appropriates Mr. Chamberlain as their 
particular Prime Minister, so the Universities 
at their rarest and best might speak through 
the voice of Lord Halifax Why has he been 
so long m eclipse ? 

The prolonged eclipse of Lord Halifax is 
little short of disaster. Can there be any doubt 
that if he had made such a speech ten weeks 
ago, at the outset of the Russian negotiations, 
they would by now have been concluded ? B 
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instead he has wasted time playing second-fiddle 
in the Appeasement orchestra (or at any rate 
from time to time playing a tune that sounded 
to some very like Appeasement). Why again, 
at Geneva this summer, did he refuse to support 
Dr. Wellington Koo’u appeal for help in China s 
struggle against Japan ? The New Zealand 
High Commissioner, it will be remembered, 
wholeheartedly supported the Chinese appeal — 

as did Russia. . 

The Chinese delegate asked very little of 
Geneva. He wanted an international committee 
set up to enquire into the Japanese bombing 
of Chinese civilian populations He asked the 
Council to recommend member States to give 
financial and material aid to China and restrict 
their imports of Japanese goods Above all, lie 
asked them to stop the export of armaments to 
Japan. Yet Lord Halifax could not agree to 
these proposals — pleading the present circums- 
tances and the heavy responsibilities resting 
upon his Government in other parts of tne 
world. Strange reasoning I Arc we to bdwje 
that he and his Government have only just 
waked up to the fact that h .£ 

and Germany in the West are the two-headeu 
menace that threatens us all i . tart i; n( , 

Britain and the United States, itwaUrti g 
to realise, are the just 

armaments to Japan The Japan 

been published in New York. L y 
obtained from her Axis allies only 8 6 per cent 
of her war needs . But no less ^funded 

of her total war importe came Britain 

”" t, wL queer traders are these ttmament- 
makc,., but how J”"" are eoitro- 

Governments! *'^ the United States on 

rtTi^ue whether or not they shall permit the 
the issue unci holliecrcnts in war time. 

<»'“ o' SXwShSS is amcious to 
Tllow?hc sale on a ca«h and carry basis because 

S of C {be B sc b as 95 ^id K SSTSj 


a beginning by easing the handicap under which 
China is labouring. And wc, whde we consider 
the best means to relieve the blockade ot 
Tientsin, might take steps to ensure that in 
future British armaments shall not beu-edby 
those who threaten Britain Why did Urd 
Halifax decline to agree to the Chme-e pro 
posals ? It is to be hoped that the Government 
has thrown off the paralysis that obsessed it 
for so long— according to which the Dictators 
might do as they chose, but for us to take any 
positive action would plunge the world in war. 
Must we continue to export arms to Japan? 
Mu t we continue to buy Japanese goods, 
u!erab"pvra S her the currency «.tl. "Inch to 

SeraHitSrto™ meU business. And best 
rf Sl mould it be if at the mine time Sir Join 
SLon and Sir Samuel Hoarc dropped out. 
8T5- disastrous Foreign Secretaries . Could 

underlined than byjne f reinarketL 

Zt“S °the^ b Arch-ApO'Uc of Appeasement, 
chamberlain, were to go also, the Russian 

Agreement would be a certainty. But of course- 

if St remain We cannot do without the 
vast numbers of Conservatives echo "think 
whatever their leader trunk". 

‘ The Conservatives, wc are told, me prepar- 

STS?? tS^bS^heTwef p 8 lank rl fn Their 

so if Mr. Chamberlain has saved the peace he 
ought to be able to save the Conservative- 
Party for quite a long time to come. 

But of course the peace, if it is saved will 
pot have been saved by any one 1 arty. It wi» 
lave been saved by the men outs.de the 
Government no ices than by the men nithin 
(who' could not sec the danger until it fcorched 
them and are themselves responsible fo. 
bringing us within a hairbreadth of war). 
STnot only Lord Halifax’s speech ,t * 
Labour Manifesto joined with it—nnd together^ 


Labour Mamicsto joineu *»>• rjWmMU 

please Heaven, they will convince the Germ« 
Government that we are united and m earnc 


London. 

3 rd July, 1939 



LITERACY IN BENGAL IN EARLY BRITISH PERIOD 

By A. N. BASU 


lx an address given at the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs in 1931 Gandhi ji had 
stated that today India xvas more illiterate 
than it was fifty or hundred years ago, because 
the British Administrators when they came to 
India, instead of taking hold of things as they 
were, began to root them out. 

Gandhi] i had based his statement on the 
evidence furnished by Adam’s Reports on 
Vernacular Education in Bengal and Bihar 
(JS35-38) and Leitner’s History of Education 
m the Punjab since Annexation and in 1882 
In a series of lectures before the Institute 
of Education, London, which have been recently 
published under the title Some Aspects of 
Indian Education Past and Present (Oxford 
University Press, 1939), Sir Philip Hartog, 
well-known in this country, ha9 tried to prove 
that Gandhiji’s conclusions were erroneous and 
that they were based on a wrong reading of the 
data and also that some of the statements made 
in the two authorities referred to above, need 
not be taken literally and seriously. He has 
attempted 

“to remote, if possible, once for all the imaginary ba«is 
for assertions not infrequently made in India that the 
British Government systematically destroyed the in- 
digenous system of elementary schools, and with it a 
literacy which the schools are presumed to have 
created ” 

One of the main conclusions of Sir Philip 
is that Adam’s statement regarding ' 1,00,000 
schools ’ was a legend rather than a reality. 

In this short paper, I have tried to examine 
this conclusion of Sir Philip Hartog and dis- 
cuss the problem as far as the evidence supplied 
Vy KAstri ?, "VepoTts are concerned Wave disc 
drawn on other reports But I have refrained 
from discussing the statements of Leitner, 
because I have not yet had the time to examine 
all the relevant matters relating to that 

The evidence in support of widespread 
literacy in India in the early years of British 
rule is supplied by the number of schools which 
existed at that tune; but Sir Philip Hartog 
considers this evidence as unsatisfactory He 
thinks it likely that there was wastage in these 
schools and due to that wastage these schools 
failed to produce literacy and hence the number 
of schools could hardly be a true index of the 
spread of literacy in the country. 


One of the causes of the present-day 
wastage in the primary system of education is 
the poverty of the people. In those days those 
who were poor did not at all send their children- 
to school So there was no premature with- 
drawal and consequent w-nstage. As Adam 
mentions it, it was customary' in those days 
to keep the children for about five years in 
the village pathshalas; the curriculum was 
simple; all emphasis was on reading, writing 
and elementary Arithmetic So it would not 
be unfair to assume that the children did learn 
to read and write as a result of these years of 
schooling Hence there could be hardly any 
wastage in the elementary’ schools existing in 
the pre-British days So there is no reason 
why the number of schools would not serve as 
an index to the spread of literacy. 

The question then is, has there been any 
diminution in the number of schools ? Sir 
Philip Hartog’s implication is that there has 
been no such diminution, on the contrary’, be- 
holds, the number of schools and scholars and 
consequently the percentage of literacy has in- 
creased under the British rule; but the following 
statements prove otherwise 

“In many villaecs where formerly there were schools, 
there are now none and in manv others where there were 
large schools, now only a few children of the most 
opulent are taught, others being unable from poverty to- 
attend, or to pay what is demanded." (Extracts from the 
Report of A D. Campbell, Esq, the Collector of Bellary, 
dated Bellary, Augu«t 17, 1823, pp 503 504 of the Report 
from Select Committee on the Affairs of the Ea't India 
Company, Vol I, 1832). 

“ In at least «ix villages that I visited, I was told that 
there had been recently Bengali schools which were di«— 
conWnuefc, "because itae masters cmhh wot gain a 'liveli- 
hood’’ (Adam's Report, p 111) 

Incidentally it is interesting to note that 
the Collector of Bellary from whose Report I- 
have quoted, adduced the following reasons for 
the explanation of the decay’ of learning : 

“ I am sorry to «tate that this 13 a'cnbable to the 
gradual but general impoverishment of the country. The 
means of the manufacturing classes have been of late 
years greatly diminished by the introduction of our own 
English manufactures in lieu of the Indian cotton fabrics. 
The removal of many of our troops from our own newly 
subsidized allies has al=o, of late years, affected the 
demand for grain; the transfer of the capital of the 
country from the native government and their officers, 
who liberally expended it in India, to Europeans, restricted! 
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by law from employing It even temporarily in India, and 
daily draining it from the land has likewise tended to this 
effect, winch has not been alienated by less rigid enforce- 
ment ot the revenue due to the State. The greater part 
of the middling and lower classes of the people are now 
UJlahle to defray the expense* incident upon the education 
of their children as soon as their tender limbs are capable 
•of the smallest labour." (Op. cif.) 

< This then was the origin of wastage of 
which wo hear so much in these days. 

Sir Philip Hartog himself quoted in- 
stances of the widespread belief m the existence 
■of a very larger number of schools in the days of 
the early British rule. Here is another such 
instance In his evidence before the Select 
Committee John Sullivan, a ho had served in 
India for many years, said • 


“There is a schoolmaster and village schools in 
almost every village in India, but the education they are 
enabled to pire is of a very confined nature." (Report of 
the Select Committee, 1332, p 65). 

The following passages m Adam’s first 
report arc also of interest m this connection 
Speaking of the district of Hughly he states : 

“The indigenous elementary acbools amongst Hindoos 
in this district are numerous and they are divisible into 
two classes} first, those which derive their principal 
Support from the patronage of a single wealthy family; 
and secondly; those which are destitute of each special 
patronage, and are dependent upoa the general Support 
of the native community in the town or village in which 
they are established The former are the most numerous 
there being scarcely a Tillage without one or more cl 
them'’ (p 39), 

“The indigenous elementary schools amongst the 
Mtis«almjns are for the most part private _ places ot 
Instruction to which a few select pupils are admitted, 
it was a rare thing to find an opulent farmer or head of 
a village who had not a teacher in his employment for 
that purpose This class, however, is alleged to ha e 
dwindled away and scarcely any such schools are now 
‘found to exist ” (p. 40) 

What then about the 1,00,000 schools in 
IBengal that Adam speaks of ? Was it a myth 


as Sir Philip Hartog maintains, or had they a 
substantial basis ? 

It cannot be doubted that the statistics 
Adam provides in his third report do not bear 
out the statement he made in hi* first report 
of the existence of one lakh of schools in Bengal 
in tho«e days, a statement which he reiterates 
(c/. p. 19) and which he feels were confirmed. 

Perhaps the explanation of the apparent 
discrepancy between his earlier conclusion and 
his later statistics lies in the fact that ns 
Lord Minto stated in Ins Minute dated 6th 
March, 1811, education was in a state of 
progressive decay among the people and the 
number of the educated people ttas last on the 
decrease. 

In one place Adam tries to explain the 
inaccuracy in his statistics by stating that 

“the greater attention given by Europeans to the 
Mohsmeddan than to Hindoo languages and literature, 
combined with the unobtrusive and retinng character of 
learned Hindoos, sometimes leads the public function to 
overlook institutions ofjliadoo origin” (p. 36). 

It is then evident that in the thirties them 
were surely not as many schools as there were 
immediately before that period; later statistics 
however do not disprove the claim that there 
was hardly a village, great or small, throughout 
the British territories, in winch there was not 
at least one school and in large ullages more. 

Even Adam mentions that there were 
ullages with more than one school (cf. Adam’s 
Report, Long’s edition, p I04). 

From the above {acts a deduction may 
naturally follow that just before the British 
rule the spread of literacy was greater than it 
was in the period which followed In the 
absence of accurate contemporary statistical 
records such a deduction cannot but be in the 
nature of a generalized statement. 



EMERSON AND THEODORE PARKER 

By J. T SUNDERLAND 


In* a previous article we pointed out that, while 
the influence of Dr. Channing’s religious thought 
appears in the writings of many of the younger 
men of his day, it was in Emerson and in 
Theodore Parker that the greatness of his inspi- 
ration found most adequate expression. 

Theodore Parker was one of the group of 
friends who, as Emerson tells us, “began to be 
drawn together by sympathy of studies and as- 
piration ” and “ from time to time spent an 
afternoon at each other’s houses in a serious 
conversation, " — thus forming what was after- 
ward called the Transcendental Club. Emerson 
writes, "Theodore Parker was our Savonarola, 
excellent scholar, in frank and affectionate com- 
munication with the best winds of his day, 
yet the Tribune of the people, and the stout 
reformer to urge and defend every cause of 
humanity with and for the humblest of mankind.” 

He was bom in Lexington Massachusetts, 
and was the grandson of the Captain Parker 
who commanded the colonists at the battle of 
Lexington. 

After a course in Liberal Arts and Theo- 
logy at Harvard University, he became a 
Unitarian minister, settling first oyer a small 
church in West Roxbury There he attracted 
some attention as a young man who read and 
studied much, who was independent in his 
thinking and who occassionally said and wrote 
things a little too liberal to please his more 
conservative ministerial brethren. 

In 1841 Parker delivered in South Boston 
a sermon on “ The Permanent and Transient 
in Christianity ” which at once made Umi 
fnmous. It stands with Emerson’s Divinity 
School Address for its powerful liberalizing 
' influence upon religious thought in America. — 
though its immediate effect was to start a bitter 
controversy between the conservative and the 
radical thinkers of the day. 

As result of the fame which this address 
gave him, he received an urgent call to Boston 
Here he had a career of fourteen years of great 
and ever-growing influence, preaching first f o 
hundreds in the Melodeon Hall and then, in 
Muric Hall, to thousands. Besides speaking 
in Boston every Sunday to the largest congre- 
gation in America, he* lectured all over the 
North, fighting a mighty battle against slavery 


and in support of other reforms. Of his work' 
in the cause of anti-slavery, Frothingham says, 
“Probably no one — not Garrison, not Phillip 1 
himself, did more to awaken and enlighten the 
conscience of the North ” 

At last, breaking down in health, he went 
to Italy in search of recovery, but died in 
Florence, May 10, I860, and was buried in the 
little Protestant Cemetery, near the graves of 
Mrs. Browning and Walter Savage Landor. 
On the monument which marks his grave is the 
following inscription • 

“His name is engraved in marble, 

His virtues in the hearts of those he 
helped to free from slavery and 
superstition ” 

The friendship between Theodore Parker 
and Emerson began early in Parker’s career. 
Emerson’s Divinity School Address made a 
profound impre-sion upon Parker. After 
listening to it, he wrote in his diary : “ It wa3 
the most inspiring strain I ever listened to — 
so beautiful, so just, so true, and terribly 
sublime. ” A little later he gave a lecture m 
Concord and spent an evening with Emerson, 
which he called a great event in his Ut'c. 
During, his ministry in West Roxbury, he often 
walked to Concord for a day with Emerson, 
which was always a source of inspiration to 
him 

In an essay dated 1849, we find Parker 
w ritmg of Emerson • “ The culture of Emerson 
is cosmopolitan He trusts himself, he trusts 
man, he trusts God. Hence he is serene; 
rothing disturbs the even poi«c of bis charac- 
ter, and he walks erect. Nothing impedes him 
m his search for the true, the lovely, and the 
good. He has not written a line which is not 
conceived in the interest of mankind. No 
faithful man is too low for his approval and 
encouragement; no faithless man too high and 
popular for hi® rebuke. Even Milton, great 
genius as he was, and great architect of beauty, 
has not added so many thoughts to the trea e ury 
of the race; no, nor been the author of so much 
loveliness. Emerson is a m3n of geniu® such has 
never appeared before in America, and but 
seldom In the world. No English writer, I’ 
think, is so original. ” 
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It \s easy to unilirstaml the mutual 
admiration and life-long affection between 
these two great men. Their philosophy of life 
nnd their ideals were essentially the same. 
Both were deeply religious in their different ways. 
Both were earnest reformers, — religious, social 
and political, — but by methods which often 
seemed opposite. Both were daring fighters; 
Parker with the mighty spear of a Goliath; 
Emerson with the often still more effective sling 
of a David. Externally, two men could hardly 
be more unlike, but many who knew them have 
commented upon their inner likeness. Said 
Edwin D. Mead, "Emerson w'as Parker writing 
hooks. Parker was Emerson preaching in a 
pulpit.” Said William C. Gannett : “ What 
Emerson uttered without plot or plan, Theodore 
Parker elaborated to a system What Emerson 
slid gently, 'an iconoclast without a hammer, 
who took down our idols from their pedestals 
so tenderly that it seemed like an act of wor- 
ship,' Theodore Parker did os a strong son of 
-thunder.” 

Emerson himself saw perhaps more clearly 
the differences between his friend’s way of life 
and his own than he did the similarity in their 
thoughts and ideals Immediately after Parker’s 
death, Emerson wrote of him in his Journal : 
“Theodore Parker has filled up all his years 
and days and hours; a son of the energy of 
New England, restless, eager, manly, brave, 
early old, contumacious, clever I con well 
praise him at a spectator’s distance, for our 
minds and methods) were unlike— few people 
more tiniike ... Re sacrificed the future to 
the present, was willing to spend and be spent, 
felt himself to belong to the day he hied in, 
nnd had too much to do than that he should 
be careful for fame He used every day, hour 
and minute; he lived to the latest moment, and 
his character appeared in the last moments with 
the same control as in the day of his strength 

At a meeting held in Music Hall, Boston, 
in commemoration of Parker, Emerson spoke 
of this honored friend ns follows ‘ 

“Theodore Parker was a son of the soil, 
charged with the energy of New England, 
strong, eager, inquisitive of knowledge, of a 
•diligence that never tired, upright, of a haughty 
•independence, yet the gentlest of companions; 


with decided opinions and plenty of power to 
state them; rapidly pushing his studies so far 
as to leave few men qualified to sit as his 
critics. / . . It is plain to roe that lie has 
achieved a historic immortality here; that he 
has so woven himself, in these few years, into 
(he history of Boston that he can never be left 
out of your annals. It will not be in the Acts 
of City Council-*, no r of obsequious Mayors; 
nor in the State-house, the proclamations of 
Governors, with their failing -virtue — failing 
them at critical moments — that coming genera- 
tions will study what really befell; but m the 
plain lessons of Theodore Parker, in this Music 
Hall, in Fancuil Hall, or in Legislative 
committee-rooms, that the true temper and 
authentic record of these days will be read. 

" The vice charged against America is 
the want of sincerity in leading men It does 
not be at his door. He never kept back the 
truth for fear to make an enemy. 


"His ministry fell in a political crisis; iu 
the years when Southern slavery broke over its 
old banks, made new and vast pretensions, and 
wrung from the weakness or treachery of 
Northern people fatal concessions in the 
Fugitive Slave Bill and the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise. Two days, bitter in the 
memory of Boston, made the occasion of his 
most remarkable discourses. He kept nothing 
back In terrible earnest he denounced the 
ublic crime, and meted out to every official, 
igh nnd low', his due portion. It was bis 
great service to freedom. . . . Ah, my brave 
brother * it seems os if, in a frivolous age, our 
loss were immense nnd your place cannot be 
supplied 

“ The sudden and singular eminence of 
Mr Parker, the importance of his name and 
influence, are the verdict of his country to his 
virtues. We have few such men to lose^ 
Amiable and blameless at home, feared abroad 
ns the standard-bearer of liberty, taking all 
the duties he could grasp, nnd more, refusing 
to spare himself, he has gone down in early 
glory to his grave, to be a living and enlarging 
power wherever learning, wit, honest valrfr and 
independence arc honored ” 



MAHARAJA RANJIT SINGH 

i A Study 

By GIRISH PRASAD MATHUR, m.> 


Just a century ago died the lion of the Punjab, the Punjab from being swallowed up by the 


the statesman, the warrior, the idol of the 
Sikhs — Ranjit Singli. Ranjit Singh lived to play 
a magnificent role in history at a time when 
the British arms were gloriously successful in 
Europe and India alike. Napoleon in Europe 
and the Marathas in India were crushed by 1820 
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all-absorbing British arms Following in the 
wake of the Maratha conquest, the Punjab 
would have been certainly annexed by the 
British 30 years earlier than 1849 when it was 
actually done, had there been no Ranjit Singh 
Thus Ranjit Singh occupies a very important 
place m Indian Hi-tory, he being 
the last and the most successful 
Indian to effectively check during 
his life-time a portion of India 
from becoming red. Not only did 
he «avc the Punjab from the British 
but also through diplomacy, cun- 
ning and dissimulation, through a 
policy of blood and iron, lie check- 
ed the powerful Afghans under 
Dost Mohammad from conquering 
the Punjab and the unruly border 
tr.ocs from plundering it. More, 
he saied the Punjab from getting 
permanently cut off from the 
Indian Empire Afghanistan w-as 
a portion of Indian Empire but 
once it became independent it has 
continued to be so down to the 
present day If Ranjit had not 
risen in the Punjab the probability 
w as that Sindh, the N -IV. F.P. and 
the Punjab would have been a 
part of Afghanistan today. Ran- 
jit Singh is important in other 
respect* also He found • the 
Punjab at the opening of the’ 19th 
Vf century full of discordant elements 

} —a mere geographical expression; 

J the Muslims were consuming them- 

-ehe- in mutual rancours; the 
twchc Sikh Mi-ls were fighting 
amongst each other under petty 
chiefs m-pirctl by political ambi- 
’ tion* instead of rchgiou* fen our 
that had spent itself. He left 
Punjab an organised and homo- 
geneous kingdom by destroying 
the Mi-sls, conquering Multan in 
1818. Kashmir in 1819, AUock in ISIS, 
Pe-hawar in 1834, and placing all under hw 
dint of lus tact and insight Ranjit Singh sa\cd absolute rule; brought the sc h- t* ' 
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end the tentacle* of British Imperialism threa- 
tened the entire world For full 40 years by 
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of 1809. The Ci*-Sutkj settlement ol 1809 remove all these and invited Ochtcrlony, the 
deprived Ranjit Singh of the Sikh states lying English Agent at Ludhiana f to attend the 
between the Sutlej and the Jumna and thus he marriage of hi- son. Prince Khamk Singh, 
could never rcali-e the cherished ambition ot Ranjit was always anxious to avoid any cause 
being the -ole ruler of all the Sikhs. A diplo- for offence to tin* Company. In 1822, there was 

a di-pute about lVadni and Ranjit 
submitted; in 1827 there was some 
ill-feeling about Chamkour, Anad- 
pur, Makhiwal and rerozepur It 
is true, all the-e were rc-torcd to 
Ranjit but Ferozcpur, the most 
important place, was snatched 
away by the Company. When 
Appa Sahib, the di-po-<e-sed ruler 
of Nagpur sought refuge in the 
Punjab, Ranjit refused him shelter 
so n* not to incur the rc«cntmcnt 
of the Company. All these fact- 
show the anxiety on the part of 
Ranjit to maintain friendship with 
the British The attitude of the 
British, on the other hand was to 
limit Ranjit’s ambition- and thvvan 
In- dr-igns everywhere. The 
treatv of 1 809 wn* the fir-t step; 
the dinml of Ranjit s claims to 
h'i ioze pur m 1827 which legitimntc- 
1% hr longed to him. the second step; 
the lomimroal treaty in 1S32 with 
the Amirs of Sindh and thus de- 
priving Ranjit of hi* designs on 
Sindh the third step, the denial of 
Ranjit - claims to Sluknrpur in 
1834-30 the fourth step; the tri- 
partite Treatv to which Ranjit was 
on unwilling partner, the fifth step. 
Ml the-c tacts show conchi-ively 
the tittir helplc-nc-.* of Ranj't 
-nigh ncam-t British diplomacy 
•iin I In- e on-ciou-nc-s of it H’S 
greatne— he- in the reab-ation of 
the -upenonty of Briti«h force-; 

T . .. r ,, , „ _ , , vvv lw- efforts to ftvwwl w=. be-t as 

„r MA.W R«j.« ?««*h •" «W P *'"<•"*> he might this superior force falling 

niatic defeat it was no doubt, but when wc con- like a Inure tret on a gently growing plant Thus 
•ider that Ranjit’- sub-cqumt con<jue-t- of Mul- could he create a strong and puissant nation out 
tan, At took, Kashmir. Pe-hawnr, etc. and “In- of tlie dt bn- of a la»j*t!c«sly dewgani-cd Sikh 
iieeoininR master of the Punjab almost unbeed- community 

cjl by the Englidi ” * were po*-ib!c only after It i- not po— ible here to give even the 
the security from the direction of the British bncfi-t reference to lit* civil ndmini-tration 
wa< ensured bv the 1809 agreement it -j<eak- nor to the magnificent army which Ranjit 
volumes for hi* statesmanship and lus capacity rai-od and to which he gave the greatest atten- 
lo take a practical view of thing* The Cis- lion A brief review of hi* character, however, 
i-utlci settlement, brought nlxmt ns it was by will mtere-t the general reader 
a military d< mon*tration left In hind a legacy Illiterate, ugly, ‘short and mean-looking/ 
o. su-picion but by 1812 Ranjit managed to -implo and -u;*er-t itioii*. Ranjit Singh vva* jet 
- - - — — witty, phasing m manner", courteous in con- 

• Ccamn«h»n. vvr— it ion, attractive, communicative. extreme- 
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possessed him 8 elf of Kangra uftaltw, it was not 
thp outcome of hi* avarice or fanaticism. It 
was the result of a deliberate and calculated 
•policy He did not apprm e of hereditary’ w ealth 
and houour and like * Tarquinius Superbus he 
struck down all the tall poppies in the garden 
Ranjit was cut out to he a great soldier. Possess- 
ed of a thorough knowledge of warfare, his mili- 
tary schemes of conquest were always of a 
practical nature Neter following Afghans and 
tribesmen into the hills he avoided exhausting 
his strength in wild and hazardous projects. He 
showed a remarkable talent for matters of mili- 
tary organisation and adopted the wc-tem sys- 
tem of warfare more thoroughly and compre- 
hensively than others. 

Ranjit Singh’s Despotism 
Ranjit established a pure and unmitigated 
despotism. He was the pivot round which the 
entire Government lunged. By destroying the 
Mi«!s and allowing the Gurmata to deeny ne 


Sardar Harfsmgh Nalwa, the famous general of 
Ranjit'* arir 

iv inquisitive in nature and fond of learn- 
ing. A born lover of sports, intensely fond 
of riding, hunting and shooting, having 
a virile physique and undoubted persona 
courage, he possessed an unsatisfactory moral 
character. He had a weakness for wine 
and women which he indulged in excess and 
w Jth a cynical disregard of public decorum. His 
sensuality was responsible for the disregard of 
his family with the result that he eft weak and 
irresolute sons behind In his religious news, 
Ran jit w as no bigot, though had agenuine 
respect for Sikh Scriptures Although he re- 
carded himself as nothing more than a mere 

Muslims, Sikhs, X'uuis, nnd Hindus Gr Ihu 

R, 5000 a day and 101 pots containing foods 
of differed kinds), the charge docs not seem 
to be true If he confiscated Ilan Singh Nalw a s 
States after his death or ordered the tnumplmnt 
soldiery to surrender to him the spoil 8 of Multan 
or compelled Kharak Singh to deposit his 
motK caah worth Rs. 50,00,000 or if he 



F»qir Nur-ud-Hi n, foreign minister of Ranjit Singli 


converted the Sikh Commonwealth which was 
a loo'-e confederacy into a military monarchy 
ba'cd on personal rule lie was tlie State in 
person and could eav w itli Ixiuis XI\ ) * 

the State ” But the dictatorship of Ranjit was 
not so absolute ns the dictatorship of a Mussnun* 
or a Hitler. Rnnpt Singh could not ignore. 
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altogether the living principle of the Khalsa, 
the most potent factor of Sikh religious life, 
nor the ALali® the most fanatic bigots of Sikh 
community, nor the martial nobility nor the 
common people po—e^efl of arm® and military 
tradition®. His dictatorship \\a® thu® limited 
It was nl'O a benevolent dictatorship. It dul 
not meddle with village life nor with the deve- 
lopmont of individual character and liberty, for 
even the meanest man could ri-e to wealth and 
power by dint of sheer merit. It gave pence, 
prosperity and contentment to the Punjab ®uch 
as wa® never known before Hi® dictatorship, 
again was not based on any theory of divine 
right He never arrogated to him«elf any high 
sounding titles or claimed supernatural power* 
But the despotism of Ranjit had the one fault 
common to all de®poti**m« — there wa® none as 
capable to succeed him; none who could prevent 
a rupture between the conflicting interests at 
the court which hi® commanding genius had held 
together. Hi® minister® were mostly hi*, 
favourites and adventurers and reflected the 
will of the sovereign, on In® death they shamc- 


Ir-dy took to persona! eains at the co*t of collec- 
tive benefit. His callon® neglect of hi® family 
and the undue favour® to Dogru Rajputs became 
the .®ub>cqucnt eaU'C of the downfall of the Sikh 
Power. But Ranjit is- not to blame There ha*, 
been no dictator in the history of the world 
who has not left behind cui«e- of the downfall 
of the nation winch he had uplifted to the lofti- 
est heights Sulla, Augu-tu*., Frederick the 
Great, Peter the Great, Napoleon — all were dic- 
tators but after them cause® of decline set in. 
The commanding gomu® of the dictator does it® 
work in Ins life-time and not sub'iqiuntly; and 
if sub-equcntlv Ins country decline®, the merits 
of the dictator cannot be minimised. If todiv, 
Hitler and Mu«-oIini were to die and Germany 
and Italy pale inly in«ignificnnce tomorrow, the 
glory due to them and the service® to their coun- 
tries cannot die If nfter Ranjit Singh Punjab 
was swallowed by the v awning mouth of the 
Brui*h Imperialism. Uanjit’s place in the galaxy 
of the greatist men of India cannot be question- 
ed He will ever remain the saviour of the Sikh®, 
their him and their god 

fPliolo-Ttpln In the MKirimy of the Tribune, Lai ore I 
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In the present Hou«c of Commons at Ottawa, 
which was elected in 1935, the Liberals have a 
large majority. The total number of seats in 
the Hou®e is 245 and out of this number the 
Liberals occupy as many as 142 Of the 
remaining 103 seats the Conservatives have 75, 
the Social Credit group 21 and the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation (C C F ) 7 The 
House of Commons is elected for a period of 
five years but it may be dissolved earlier if 
such di®solution suits the party in power 
Ordinarily the next election is due in 1940 but 
there is a talk of the dissolution and general 
election in the autumn of the present year. It 
is expected by the opposition that in the next 
election, whether it comes this year or in 1940, 
the Liberal® will not find it possible to stand 
their ground. Even if they come back with a 
majority, that is likely to be very small and 
even precarious. The Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation is particularly hopeful about 
its future and expects to return a far larger 
number to Ottawa 

The liberals and the Conservatives consti- 


tute the two old pirties which have alternately 
dominated the political life of the country 
since it became a Dominion under the British 
Nurtli America \ct of 1867 The former arc 
led at present by Mr Mackenzie King who is 
sixty-five years old and ha® been at the helm 
of his party for about two decades. He was 
at one time a civil servant and the Deputy 
Minister m the Department of Labour. He 
resigned this position m order that he might 
join politics and enter Parliament. He is not 
at present a very vigorous man He seem® to 
be aging and there are people inside the party 
who rather think that in the interests of 
Liberalism in the country he should now retire 
and give place to tome younger man Sixty- 
five is of course not too old an age but Mr. 
King suffers often from sciatica and finds it 
difficult to pay continuou® attention to public 
affairs He speaks slowly but very clearly in 
the Hou«c. The writer did not notice any 
faltering in his tone but those who heard him 
before think that he has deteriorated a good 
deal. His policy is “ wait and see,” His 
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opponent* in political lift* arc of opinion that 
there in no gttviler pa«t nin-lcr than Mr. King 
in the art of avoiding all controversial questions 
and postponing to the future the decision of 
all complicated hut \ital problems. 

It is very difficult to explain the platform 
of the Liberal Party in Canada. The only 
subject on which it seems to have a definite 



7ne writer with Mr J S ^oodswurth MP, 
leader of C C F. P«rtv and Prof B C 
Guha (centre) 

htandpoint is tariff It docs not believe in high 
tariffs. Some of the members may be said to 
he even free-traders The majority may not 
go to that extent but pins its faith to only low 
customs duty In other respects the Party ns 
a whole has really no news of its own It 
meets the situation ns it arises Some of the 
members are really progressive and belie* r m 
legislations winch however, the other members 
of the Party will characterise as rank socialism 
and declare as such out of court The term 
Liberalism therefore implies nothing It re- 
presents no set of political principles Most 
of Us members arc in fact as conservative ns 
the diehard* of tnc Conservative Party itself 
In the election of 1935 the Liberals 
defeated the Conservatives rather heavily 
Tor this triumph of the Liberal Party two men 
were particularly responsible One is Mr, 
Mitchell Hepburn who carried the pro\ince oi 
Ontario for the Party and the other is Mr. 
J G Gardiner who carried for it the province 
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of Saskatchewan in particular and the Prairies 
h general. Both Mr. Hepburn and Mr. 
Gardiner are machine men. They built up 
party machines m their provinces so miccc*«- 
fully that the candidates of the other parties 
and groups had only u bad time of jt during the 
elections Mr. Gardiner was /omierlj r the 
Premier of the Saskatchewan province and j* 
now in the Dominion Cabinet as Minister of 
Agriculture. Mr. Hepburn is now- the Prime 
Minister of Ontario. While Mr. Gardiner is a 
valued friend and colleague of Mr. Mackenzie 
King, the Dominion Premier, Mr. Hepburn’s 
relations with him arc very bad fn fact the 
two arc now at daggers drawn. Mr. Hepburn 
does not mi's a tingle opportunity to fall foul 
of Mr. King The latter of course i« a more 
dignified man and maintains discreet silence. 
But inwardly he reciprocates the feeling. The 
relations between the Dominion Premier and 
the Provincial Premier, though both Liberals, 
have in fact reached such a stage that in Ontario 
there are practically two Liberal organizations 
now. Mr King does not think it safe to 
depend upon the Liberal machine built up by 
Mr Hepburn. IJe has authorized the creation 
of a separate Liberal Party organization in the 
province 

The Conservative Party wag led till the 
autumn of 1938 by Mr. R. B. Bonnet, the 
former Prime Minister of the Dominion. His 
health however gn\c way and he found it 
difficult to stand the rigour of the Canadian 
winter bo the doctors advised him to make 
his home in some milder environments. Ac- 
cordingly he left Canada some time ago and 
settled in England His mantle fell upon Dr. 

R J Mamon This gentleman is a medical 
man by profession but has been long in politic* 
and m the Parliament In the Con=cryati\c 
Government of Mr. Bcnnet, he was the Minister 
in charge of the Rnilwnys. He is comparative- 
ly young and appears to be popular in Hie 
Hou--e He speaks fluently and directly but it 
is doubtful if he has more than average 
ability As the leader of the oppd'ition he is 
certainly no equal of the leader of the Govern- 
ment If the Conservative Party is to be led to 
victory in the next election, it seems essential 
that a new leader must be found with greater 
personal magnetism and greater parhamentaiy 
ability. 

The Conservative Party, a« the name 
implies, believes generally in maintaining the 
status qvo. It 1 * not a party of change It 
a party for conserving what exist*. It is true 
that in its ranks there are men who are fairly 
advanced in their social and economic views 
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and who do not wax eloquent in regard to the 
imperial connection. But generally speaking 
the party may be said to exist for maintaining 
the existing social and economic organization 
of the country. It is definitely protectionist 
and will oppose the lowering of the tariff. 

It may now be asked as to what differences 
there are between the Liberal and Conservative 
Parties in regard to their platform*. As it has 
been mentioned already except in regard to the 
question of tariff policy, little difference is 
noticeable between the two parties. In both 
the Liberal and Conservative ranks there are 
men who are really a cry progressive and ad- 
vanced and even radical m opinion Similarly, 
again in both parties there are men who are 
diehard in sentiment, outlook and policy. They 
would set their face against any change pro- 
posed. Now in view of the fact that the 
platform of the two parties is wrtually the 
same and in a lew of the fact that the personnel 
of the two parties is also similar m character, 
there are many who think that they may be 
fused together and may constitute one united 
party. So far they have not only maintained 
their separate identity but ha\e fought each 
other as if they disagree m fundamental 
matters But tins struggle is more a matter of 
tradition than a matter of principle And 
already there are signs on the wall to show 
that there is every likelihood of the two parties 
coalescing in the near future The advent of 
the Co-operative Commonwealth Party appears 
to make this inevitable If this new party is 
to be kept out of influence and power, the two 
old parties must cease to quarrel and must 
close up their ranks The retirement of the 
old leaders of the two parties may help m 
establishing the new alignments Mr Bennet 
has already retired and if Mr Mackenzie King 
also follows in his rival’s footsteps the path 
will be pa\ed for the unification of the Con- 
servatives and the Liberals into one party for 
maintaining the status quo. Such a develop- 
ment is in the logic of things The present 
division of political life into Conservative and 
Liberal is a highly artificial one 

The next political group in the House of 
Commons winch requires mention is the Social 
Credit party. This is a transient group and 
does not appear to'ha\e any future During 
the period of economic crisis which began in 
1929 different remedies for the ills of the world 
were suggested m different countries Major 
C H. Douglas of England was the author of 
one such proposed remedy. He wrote a number 
of tracts in ivhich he propounded his theory 
of social organization in which people were 


expected to live with certainty as to their 
economic welfare. Maladjustment was the one 
cau*c of economic distress which afflicted people 
all over the world. This could be remedied, he 
thought, by a new policy regarding currency 
and credit. The ideas of Douglas were taken 
up by Mr William Aherhart, a gentleman of 
German origin in the province of Alberta. He 
organized a party uho-e platform was made 
up of the principle- cminriatrd by Dougin* 
This party came soon to be known a* the 
Social Credit party. Its purpo-e i- to equate 
consumer*’ purchasing power with total avail- 
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able production This is to be gained by 
means of la) the national control of currency 
and credit, <6) the establishment of national 
credit account, let the inauguration of a com- 
pensated price discount and (d) the payment 
of the national dividend to every citizen 

In the elections both to the provincial and 
Dominion legislatures in 1935, Aberhart’s party 
was eminently successful The people in this 
province had suffered a good deal during the 
previous few years and they thought it right 
to give Aberhart a chance. In the provincial 
legislature Aberhart secured an excellent 
majority and the members returned to the 
House of Commons at Ottawa from Alberta 
were also mostly of his persuasion. In the, 
province Aberhart formed the go\ t 
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which jg still in office. In the Dominion House 
of Commons his group is led by Mr. J. H. 
Wnckmore. But although four years hack Mr. 
Aherhart and his party ntlnmcd such success 
in Alberta, it is unlikely that the confidence 
which the jiroplc then reposed in this group 
will be renewed in the next election. It is now 
clear that the Social Credit Party in Canada 
consists of a number of faddists who think 
that the ills of this Dominion can he cured by 
one method and that method consists in n 
particular manipulation of the currency sys-tcin 
In a time of economic cri»is and in a moment 
of absolute belplcs'iiesi the people of Alberta 
might have given Mr. Aherhart a chance nnd 
might have even pinned their faith to his 
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quack remedy But now it docs not Penn 
possible that this group will stand the ground 
m the next trial of strength 

The other political group nhieh demands 
mention here is at present a small one in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa. It consists of 
only seven members and is led by Mr. J S 
Woodsworth. Tins group has been elected 
under the auspices of the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation which was organized in 
1932 nnd which is making slow but steady 
•progress in the country. Until the Great War 
' 1914-18 the labour movement did not strike 
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much root in the Canadian soil. In I6l0, 
however, there was considerable labour trouble 
nnd there was nn attempt nJ e o at suppression 
of strikes by violent methods. As a result of 
the application of such methods an atmo-phere 
Was created in which some of the labour leaders 
thought it right to contest parliamentary elec- 
tions amJ actually pome of them found their 
way to the Dominion Parliament. One of 
them was Mr. J. S. Woodsworth. This gentle- 
man who was bom in the province of Ontario 
in 1874 hut was brought up in the province of 
Manitoba, had been educated in the university 
of his province and nt Oxford mainly for work 
ns a Methodist Minister. In fact, until 1918, 
he had been engaged in the work of a efegy 
man. But, as already mentioned, about this 
time labour troubles broke out and he thought 
it right to espouse the cause of the under dog 
fie had to give up his position in the Methodist 
-Ministry nnd henceforward devoted all his 
tunc to the organization of labour movement. 

In 1921, he came into the Canadian Hoipe of 
Commons nnd sat there as a labourite For the 
next ten years however the Labour P.vty did 
not make much headway. The programme of 
tin- Partv was also not very clearly and 
definitely chalked out But in 1932 came to 
end this period of indefinite action. The 
('(•-operative Commonwealth Federation was 
now started and tods} - Mr. Woodsworth 
happens to be the national chairman of this 
Federation nnd in this capacity he leads the 
small group of seven members who had been 
returned under its auspices 

The readers may of course be puzzled by 
the name of the Party as the present writer 
lilm«elf was But he was told in reply to hi- 
question that this name w as decided upon in 
1932 ns a result of con-idcrnble deliberation 
In the province of British Columbia in which 
the Party is making very rapid headway it 
bus to appeal to the industrial workers who 
happen to live in the urban areas In the 
province of Manitoba, however, where also the 
Party is achievemg con-iderablc success, it has 
to work among the rural agricultural workers. 

Now the peasants, ns it has been proxed in 
France and even in England, are not attracted 
very much by the tenets of socialism. Socia- 
lism as a cry in fact leaves them cold But 
co-operation has an appeal of its own bo(h for 
the industrial and agricultural workers. 
Besides in North America (in Canada as well 
as U S. A.) socialism even as an ideal is looked 
upon with considerable su a picion not only by 
the great capitalists but nUo by the ordinary 
rank and file of the people. So it was not 
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thought wise to alienate the sympathy of the 
general people by adopting openly the socialist 
label. Hence the innocuous name of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation was 
chosen for the party. 

The platform of the Party, as diawn up 
in July 1938, appears to have much in common 
with the platform of the British labour Party. 
Its mottos arc security, freedom, unity, 
democracy, justice anti prosperity The object 
of the C. C. F. is 

“lo builil a *ociely in Hindi every man anj Homan ba* 
an opportunity for tl«rful and congenial Hork. a docent 
income ami a Toice in the management of both political 
and economic affair* It aims to establish a social order 
!»a*rit on Freedom, Peace and Plenty for all." 

It thinks it can gain its purpose by plann- 
ing " the production and distribution of our 
wealth in accordance with the needs of the 
people" It wants “to place the entire issue 
and control of currency anil credit under a 
publicly-owned and controlled Bank of 
Canada ” It believes that 

“no form of social onnersh p can be really efleclne 
apart from the socialization of the firuncial sxiem. Tin- 
involte-, more than moneiarv reform ihmiali monetary 
reform is also an integral part of the C C F proposal* ’ 

It accordingly wants 

“to socialize, in the publ c nelfare mdu'lnes and service*, 
the public nwnerdup of which is essential to the opera 
lion of the national plan, particularly those which are 
monopolistic in character" 

Among the other item* of reform which 
the C. C. F. wants to curry out is the rehabili- 
tation of the fishing industry and a prope 1 
standard of living for fi-lirrmen b\ encouraging 
co-operative rTcdit, facilities and associations 
by stimulating the establishment of co-operative 
ft s h packing and processing plants and by 
guaranteeing adequate prices for the fishermen’s 
products The C C F al-o wants to mt induce 
i the system of unemployment insurance Canada 
is nne of the backward, countries in this ie e pect 
nwd the Fatty of Mr Woodsworth is out to 
make good the situation With regard to 
Unemployment Relief which is now a ie«ponsi- 
bihty of the municipalities the C C F has very 
definite and clear-cut views. It wants that the 
Dominion should take up the re~]K>nsibility 
In regard to National Unity and Foreign 
Policy — the two subjects which are increasingly 
exercising the mind of the Canadian public — 
the Co-ojierativc Commonwealth Federation ha* 
\ery advanced views of its own It has set its 
face definitely against the decisions of the 
British Privy Council under which the provinces 
have the Dominion 3t their mercy. It wantti 
that the Bnti-h North America Act should be 
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immediately amended so as to bring the 
Canadian constitution into lino with modem 
condition?. In regard to foreign policy it wants 
that the Canadian people should cease to regard 



their country as a mere colony and should 
assert the fact that Canada is as free and 
independent us any other independent eountiy 
in the world and it is in the light of this new 
status for Canada that its foreign policy should 
be shaped 

The Co-operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion group in the Hou*e of Commons is at 
pie^ent a \erv -mall one But all the seven 
members who make up the group are exceedingly 
I ardworking and earnest men Mr. Woods- 
worth himself i*i a clear and convincing speaker 
Ilia deputy, Major J W. Caldwell, who is a 
\ounger man, appears to have complete grasp 
of the problems of his country He also speaks 
clearly and convincing]}' and, has a fine voice 
which reaches all parts of the House and ought 
to appeal to all sections Mrs Maclnms, whose 
husband is al«o in the Hou«e as a C. C. T. 
member, acts as the Secretary to the group 
She is the daughter of Mr Woodsworth and 
is a surpri'ingiv well-informed woman It 
seems certain that the Federation will forge 
ahead in the coming years 
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uf llic civilized communities. Throughout the 
hum ntai nous f reefs of India embttudoiy, in 
bomo form, is nearly always met with. * The 
stiMus employed and the art coueeptionh dis- 
played by these aboriginal Irilies arc of the 


It Mould be noted that prior in llic Mu*lun 
i rrfW|tif (x the net die was not in mnr/i demand, 
xinee (hr gnrmctils of the Hindus were mostly 
worn in (iie condition in which (hey were woven. 
Still, the exlrimdy local character and intimate 


• ‘ Kamdant.’ Cold and »if»«r thread* hem* worked on i 

‘ kamdam ' is done on ailk or mutlim 
greatest possible value, in cons eying a concep- 
tion of the knowledge possessed by them, prior 
to the Muslim conquests and domination A 
study of the embroideries characteristic of the 
hill tribes of /Warn would afford materials for 
the production of an epitome of the needlework 
not of India only but of the world Some of 
the examples seen in these tracts are of a very 
advanced order and exceedingly beautiful, such 
ns the line-darn stitch embroideries of the 
Kamptis and Smgpos The graceful scrolls 
worked bv the women of Manipur on their 
garments in satin-stitch, are indicative of arc 
conceptions possibly of the greatest histone 
value The embroideries of the (Jam and 
Khasta Hills are similarly beautiful and will 
richly repay critical study and comparison with 
the best results in the more advanced provinces 
of India 

Methods Anonrn 

The peculiarity of Indian needlework is 
that tlie needle is pulled away from, not drawn 
towards, the operator In other words, the 
action of sewrog adopted here is just tbs 
opposite to that pursued in Europe The per- 
sistence with which we work in this so-called 
1 opposite direction ' seems due to the leaser 
development of the extensor muscles of the 
..body, and not a perversity in character. 


m-MM-i.it ion with distinct 

ran* and aboriginal tribei-, 
of many of (lie Indian forms 
of embroidery, point to their 
bring indigenous Moreover, 
tli<* alitrli in d viry material- 
ly influences the nature of 
the thsign* adopted. J’or 
example, cams would he 
nrvt to impossible with dam 
or satin atitthc*, but very 
o.vdly attained by chain 
stitch. And this i* precisely 
the character of the cm- 
broideries met with in di-*- 
where the one or the 
■ other form* of needlework 
prevail. Similarly, the pre- 
ference for embroidered gar- 
ments- has largely dictated 
the class of fabrics to be 
woven For example, it is 
customary for darn stitch 
to be employed on coarse cotton and chain 
»-tit rh to be ii'-ed on "ilk or woolen fabric*. 
From these and such like considerations, there- 
fore, it may be accepted that the actions and 
reaction* of embroidery on the arti«tie feeling* 
and industrial attainments of the people of 
India is ikely to have been considerable and 
far-reaching. 

In addition to darn stitch, two or three 
other form* of needlework are met with in 
Kashmir shawls, table cloths and curtains. The 
outlines of the patterns in woven «lnwl* arc 
sharpened Up by stern -stitching, with parimm 
thread In all the cheaper embroideries, Such 
as tho‘e produced verv extensively in minv 
ton-av of the Punjab, the embroidery is done 
with coarse pasham or even imported woollen 
yarn, m *tcm and feather stitches. In the finer 
forms the embroidery is m darn stitch and so 
minute that the individual stitches can, with 
difficulty, be recognized by the naked eye. 

Fine Embroideries 

Within tiic fast few years, embroideries of 
all kinds ha\e become so popular that a fairly 
large and prosperous industry has sprung up 
Delhi, Agra, Benares and Lucknow in the 
United Provinces have been famous for many 
centuries for their rich embroideries, both in 
gold and silver wire as also in silk thread. 
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Thev orgintted po«-il»lv with the grandees of 
the Mughal Court and for many years were mot 
with exclusively on heavy textiles Mich as velut 
and satin, having a lining of coarse cotton to 



‘ Zardroi.’ Cold and silver wire being worked 
on vehel 


carry the weight of the nn-«i\«* work placed 
on the surface Tin- -tvle ot woik ts u-pcl main- 
ly for men’s coats, taps, collars, and other such 
purpo-cs. 

Dam and satin stitches arc ixtcnMxely 
u-ed hy the people of the Punjab, fchnd and 
Kathiawar, In Eastern Bengal, occur* another 
MirpriMngly interesting centre of tlie-c styles of 
needlework From Dacca come the best and 
finest embroideries in gold, silver nnd silk, and 
tho«e embroidered neck-cloths which are given 
in marriages. Besides, phiitkan work Midi a* 
handkerchiefs, curtains, embroidered with muga 
c ilk, is nl-o a speciality of this place 

In Balmwalpur, Multan, Montgomery, 
Dera Gliftti Khan and Jhang, a form of embroi- 
dery is done that might be described as a 
knotted form of cit-m', The thread passes 
through and through, repeating the same 
pattern on both sides, but a twist or knot is 
given by alternately looping one over the other 
in a short dam stitch Many beautiful 
kamarbands’ (waist-belts) are made of this 
and Bold in thousands all over the country. 

Gold and Silver Embroidery 

.Gold and silver embroidery falls under two 
heads : — (1) the heavy and massive (tardosi) 
and (2) the light and graceful (kamdani). 
The former is worked on velvet or satin with 
usually a heavy cotton lining to give support 
to the gold work, while the latter is on muslin 
or fine silk. They are mainly accomplished as 
* couching ' nnd * laid * embroideries, that is to 


say, certain portion- of (lie design are cushioned 
so a- to rai-o the embroidery a bene the genera! 
leicl, while in .-till other instances gold braiding 
or -jH'cially-fonned gold wire- arc Intel in the 
rujiiired fa -hi on anil attachment given by 
yellow silk brought by needle from below. 

Another very expeu«nc and true embroidery 
is what i- called ‘ kalflbattm ’ Thi- is mostly 
done in Delhi, Lucknow , Multan nnd I’eshawar 
It lias been t-tiinatocl that Delhi alone products 
tner 3,000,000 mile.- of thc-e wire- per annum 

With some kinds of tln-e embroideries, a 
foim of braiding i- done which make them look 
artistic and beautiful It is called ‘dori ' work 
and i« commonly -ccn on pn*hnnim fabric-. 
The chief trimmings produced are pita, kimri, 
and badla Thc-e, by the looms u-td, might 
Ik- dc-mbed n- knitted mole tlrtn woven into 
an open texture 

\part from tin-, I In- nra— iiclv lionvv 
embroidery of elephant trapping* and mnsnads 
• the gold c-irjiet placet I m front of the throne*) 
-till o\i-t- nnd I* used bv Haja« nnd Nnwaba 
in nlmo-t all the States throughout India 
There i- hardly nnv locality that does not show 



An Indian lady at her embroidery work 
something in its gold embroidery that is as 
distinct as are its ruined tombs, mosques 
temple* and pa Iices-— something that marks tha 
individuality of its rulers and the dynasty of 
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TATA AM) GANDHI 
A Study in Contrast 

Uv nnozi: cowas.ii davar, m.a, m 


moyoum* judge the urrnlnw nf n country 
by U*i wealth. morali-ts by tlic virtue of iN 
inhabit nut «. Roth rrilrria arc indii , l»cn*nble to 
fh«* wrll-lxing of tin* slfttc, nnd flip patriot ran 
nllonl to di-card neither. In flip latter jialf of 
the HHli eintitry India win industrially m> far 
bnrkwnnt as to appear ntim*t nirdiwat Ifcr 
pre*ent podium it very largely due io tbe en- 
terprise mul ability of Mr. .Inmdicdjt No-liir- 
wunji Tata, tbe ecnlonnry of wlio-c birtb wa« 
celebrated by liii grate At 1 fellow-countrymen 
in Marsh lant. It is to Him born pioneer nnd 
bin runs, who rnrriod on their father's work in 
the name fpint, that India owe* her industrial 
regeneration nnd economic prosperity, for. a>* 
f-sinl Carton remarked, no Indian of the pre«cnt 
gcn< ration bad slone more Air the commerec 
mul indu-fry «>f Indio than J N Tata Tlie 
vn^t hydro-electric work?. cupplvinc tlectne 
mergy to 00 per rent of the tmlN in Bombay, 
nnd the eo!o-“.il iron and steel work- that 
have romerted the unknown village of Sakelu 
into the ultra-mndern city of Janvdicdpur. arc 
only two of the many concern- that bear testi- 
mony to the genius nnd foresight of the 
master, who, in word- of his biographer Mr 
F. I\ Harris, united the vi-ron of an American 
captain of industry with the love of minutix* 
sii” n Gtmian r&tihy ilUr Aim-rc in' ITotiv 
provides firs ad to 70,000 Indians — n proud 
record unbeaten in the land populated by crorcs 
of Hindus and Muslims 

But man does not live by bread atone, for 
cre.it is tbe country, savs Mahatma Mohandas 
Karnmclmnd Gandhi, where truth and non- 
violence mo-t prevail. Dear is India to 
OnndJiiV heart but dearer still is truth, nnd so 
inherently religious is his nature that he 
niwavs ptaers truth and non-violence licfotc 
liberty. Gandhi in 1921 wrote in l’ownp India : 

“It India mad- violence her erwd, I would not can? 
lo tor in India : die would erase to cvolr any pride in 
nir. My pa mol ism U subsen irnl lo my religion." 


His tran-parint honesty was admitted 
when he withdrew the Patyfigralia movement 
when it was nt its height only because it was 
degenerating info mob-fury. Gandhi through 
bis non-violence teaches not cowardice ns is 
too often sup[io-ed, but the noble gospel of 
mlTinng and sacrifice for the sake of liberty, 
truth and Jove. 

Gandhi, like religion, stands for renuncia- 
tion, Tata, like fciei.cc, for acquisition : 
Gandhi preaches relinquishment of worldly 
desires, Tata acquired wealth but gave away 
munificent donations to advance tbe welfare of 
the tK-opIc. Gandhi decreased the denominator 
of tlie country and reduced his own sartorial 
nnd dutctic needs to n khaddar loin-cloth nnd 
a clip of goat’s milk. Tntn increased tbe 
national numerator by nma-ring millions and 
prmiding employment to thousand*; but n- 
Sir Dinriiah L\ Rncha ob-eries in bis life of 
the great industrialist, be was convinced tii.at 
wealth was only a means to an end, the end 
being the sendee of humanity in general and 
his country in particular. Tata, for instance, 
hiircwdly calculated that an I.C.S. ]>ost, held 
by an indmdual till lus death at seventy, cost 
our country nearly t no lacs of rupees Such 
posts were usually occupied by Englishmen who 
dim? -dr-uned .oil’' .eiumttp' grand .oamd .sum’ 
during their lifetime By establishing hi? cos- 
mopolitan scholarship Tata managed to secure 
these po»ts for Indians, and it was remarked 
in 1925 that 20 per cent of Indian civilians 
(and sonic leading doctors nnd engineers too) 
were Tata scholars. Tata again realized that 
the one thing lacking in India's material 
development was science, wrthout continuous 
progress in which industrial advancement w?s 
not po«-iblc Tilts led to another cosmopolitan 
chanty — the establishment of the Bangalore 
Research In-titute, which cost the princely 
donor thirty lacs, said to be the first large eum 
ever set apart for purely educational purpose 5 
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in modern times, Gandhi, being a saintly 
j>erson works for the relief of the do« n-trodden 
and backward classes : Tata was a man of 
tile world and believed m the survival of the 
fittest. Tata’s aim in his charities was not so 
much to prop up the weakest and mo*t helpless 
but to ameliorate the condition of such people 
of strained circumstances ns hail brains and 
merit to be of use to the country. 

Gandhi, like a typical Hindu sanyarin, 
practises and preaches the principle : “ I havp 
not, I crave not, I care not.” Tata, imbued 
with the true Znrathushtrian spirit, would have 
said : “ I get in order to give." Gandhi’s 
philosophy is essentially negative : he thinks 
of destroying Lancashire’s commercial supre- 
macy by boycotting its goods and asking 
people to spin their few clothes thcm e clves on 
a ‘ charkhS.' Tata was decidedly positive and 
aimed at introducing Western methods and 
machinery and beating Lancashire on its own 
ground by producing in hi<* mills cloth better 
and cheaper than English stuff. Gandhi is 
nothing if not an idealist, Tata was a man of 
rare vision but, as Sir Lawrence Jenkins said 
about him :• 

“II? Mrove for realilVs and *aa not on? to let down 
rmply VntcVrl* into empty wells ** 

Gandhi always dreams about the past 
when there were no machines to grind men 
down to soulless drudgery, and when people 
could meet their own requirements on the 
spinning-wheel. Had this retrograde theory of 
Back to Nature (after nil not for the first time 
broached by Gandhi to a wondering world) 
been literally followed, the great Indian leader 
would have put the hands of the clock of 
India’s progress back by a few centuries In 
achieving India’s freedom he would have des- 
troyed her material and hampered her intellec- 
tual civilization. This theory of retrogression 
to primitive conditions doubtless possesses 
some charming romantic and poctir possibi- 
lities, but when reduced to practice it appears 
as absurd as the voluntary return of a full— 
grow'n adolescent to babbling childhood The 
eharhha is good enough for the poor, the un- 
employed, the cultivators who lie idle several 
months in the year : but it is an eyesore to the 
cultured, and the very idea of wading two 
precious hours over that antc-diluvian wheel 
looks like a re\ olting anachronism. 

Tata on the other hand realized that 
machinery with all its mils (and their name 
is legion) had after all come to stay, and that 
its attendant disadvantages had to be manfully 
combated and conquered or at least modified. 


Tata was consequently all for better and more 
efficient machinery, for lie believed that the 
renunciation of the same would spell the in- 
dustml and economic rum of the country. 
But we need not whip a dead horse. Gandhiji 
him«c!f travels by railway and motor cars anti 
sends messages over the telephone and the 
telegraph, and thus silently disproves the 
much-maligned Back to Nature theory. Great 
men arc often subject to great fads, and 
idealists generally tend to ignore all sense of 
proportion and proceed to undesirable lengths. 
It is difficult, for instance, to forget or forgiie 
Gandhi’s quixotic freak, comic and yet crimi- 
nal, of destroying several palm trees in 
Gujarat His hare-brained adventure of the 
burning of British-mado cloth alienated the 
sympathies of some of his warmest admirers 
like the Kev C F. Andrews, who rightly 
condemned it for the hatred it created among 
the people for the British. Gandhi’s extra- 
vagantly futile advice to the Indians not to 
marry and breed a population of slaves in a 
country already swarming with them was 
fortunately not taken seriously by his adher- 
ents or even by the members of his own family. 
In short Gandhi by his Himalayan blunders, 
Ins too apparent inconsistencies, Jus unaccount- 
able shufflings, and his astounding instances of 
complete loltc-fncc, has came to be the Chinese 
puzzle of Indian politics. But great men arc 
irresponsible m the sense of their being more 
at the mercy of their inner voice than wicked 
people are under the domination of their lower 
appetites Honest and outspoken criticism is 
the only weapon a mystified nation can wield 
against the utterances of unbalanced genius 
But Gandhiji, like all great men, has suffered 
ino«t not from his enemies, but from the un- 
critical and blind devotion of his own followers, 
who consider his own foibles as virtues and 
thus make their hero’s position all the more 
desperate If only the blemishes of great 
leaders were duly criticised by the thinking 
public, it would help to bring their undoubted 
merits and services into well-deserved promi- 
nence 

Tata through up-to-date machinery ren- 
dered the most memorable services to his 
country by utilizing to the utmost her raw- 
materials If Tata had renounced machinery 
and advocated the cult of the charkhS, foreign- 
ers would have wonned their way into Indian 
markets, founded their own industries in our 
country, and monopolized her resources as they 
have done in other parts of the world. This 
would have forged another link of servitude 
on India’s already heavy chains. But Tata 
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Killy [«*« 11.0 talaraily am! imital the hraviwt odd, hut rcfiisos to budge an inch 
dmulecl evil with tlic help ot WraJcrn madu- ill™ |, e Mie«f liim-rff to he in the rfelit. 


nerj Urn, hnnKini; lwmrity to hiu conntiy Tntn wu n ncion of one of the primly families 
nml bring (he Innil lit hi, birth under on un- of Nnvanri, noted for tfieir eitronlo tenacity 
form ttnhhi debt of Krntitnde. Gandhi's heart in any cause they happened to espou-i' This 
H replete with universal love, hut for India's eharnctciistic was often displayed try our hero 


, • , - --- - * — »«••*»- • lone tiiivu displayed by uui m... 

sake lit* awiuM weak with the West— art who u*as rejieatedJy baffled nt life but «a« 
attitude iiiMT appreciated by Dr. Tagore. never daunted by his disappointments When 
rnUi on the contrary held that our cottntry ivas he took over the Ohara m-u Alilf ,,t Kurin lie 


hwm* likely to profit by i o-operntinn with tlic found it extremely difficult to renovate and 
We-d (Imn by •mapping all connection with it. work it Mieccssfully, but he plodded on for tcu 
As Sir Ci. Sydenham Clarke (later Lord long years, brought expert men from hi-. 
Sydenham) oWrvod while unveiling Tata’s Empress Alilk of Nagpur, and was satisfied 
ntntiic in 1912 : only n hen he raided the Dharamii Afi/I to a 

“ The apjilicaiion of ihe npirit of die West to mrri high level of efficiency. It is the privilege of 
dip net its of the IVi ha* found no greater exponent than greatness <0 make out or kindle greatness 111 
Mr. Tola ” kindred spirits. Alcn like C. It. Das, the 

But the similarities between these two great Nehru father and son and the Patel In others 
Indians are hardly less pronounced than their were grappled to Gandhi's soul with hoops of 
differences. Both men were reticent, believing steel, and the adherence of such distinguished 

more in deeds than in words Both were keen men indicates the powerful hold and magnetic 

on seeing that India should buy indigenous personality of the master. Tata ako in bis 

materials, and it is significant that Tata re- own way and in a much restricted circle m- 

luujK d Ji'js Dhnramsi Mill at Kurla in Bombay «pirrd some of his followers with liis own rare 
ns “Swadeshi Mill" and that before the cult genius and enthusiasm Three names only need 
of Swadeshi had been established or even lie mentioned— Hint of his brilliant secretary 
seriously thought of Both must be considered Prof Barjorji Patl-hah, Mr. (later Sir) Bezonp 
radicals in politics, looking to the circumstances Dadabhai, the able manager of the Empress 
of then own times Tata had been associated Mills of Nagpur, nnd Mr. A J. Bilimona of 
with tlic Congress, whose cause he promoted the Iron and Steel Company, 
unostentatiously with bis purse lie is reported Tata was at his best when he engaged his 

to have once remarked to his friend Sir restless nund on some project or the other, 
rhtrozcsh.ah Mehta that he (the latter) was great or small. He carried on experiments in 
not even half so radical as himself in political agriculture, horticulture, sericulture, cotton- 
matters Gandhi m spite of his dislike of growing, cohl storage, the manufacture of nrti- 
Wcstermsation anil Tata despite lus bemg an final ice and the boring of Artesian wells. His 
Indian first nti’d foremost, were men of cosmo- budding activities nere continued on an e\ten- 
nolitan outlook nnd claimed some of the noblest sivc scale, and tlic Taj Mahal Hotel, a 
and most intellectual Westerners as their inti- glorious as^ct of Bombay, will remain a 
mate friends Both were thoroughly self- memorial of Tata’s magnificent contribution to 
resmeting Gandhi is prepared to forgive the the city lie loved so well Annoyed at the 
nircresisor but not the aggression. When once exorbitant charges of several European 
severely handled in South Africa by a white steamers, Tata onre conceived the ambitious 
fellow-traveller, he Cook the beatmg quietly, pioject of building a line of his own, flying his 
but refused after all to relinquish his sent to the own flag of “ Ilumatn, Hukhta, Huvarashfa” 

ruffian who s 0 rudely and unjustly chose to (good thoughts, good words, good deeds), the 
denim* him of it. Tata was once ill-treated by key-note of the Zaratliushtrian faith He had 
< i Englishman, but the former, against all also thought of a scheme for the reeiamsf'on of 
. ice to contrary, refused to pocket the Back Bay. nnd unothei about the conversion 
inndt till the man of the ruling race tendered of Julm Tara, then a negligible little village, 
atKiloKV Tata is said to have givtn up into a eca-Ride resort But he w ns not dt stmed 
voyaging *l>v steamers belonging to a well- to outlive his 65th year and could hardly spare 
known English company, because be noticed time for minor pursuits Both Gandhi and 
certain invidious distinctions made therein Tata loved the poor and the dep\ess c d ( Gandhi’s 
between Indians and Europeans # over-sensitive limit painfully icvrrhcr.tting the 

Both these great men were endowed with cries of grief sent up by crons of his dovvn- 
vvonderful steadfastness and perseverance, fiodden counfn men Tata’s guniine s-ympafliy 
Gandhi ns a staunch satyngrahi faces the for tlic poor may be judged from his advocacy 
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of inordinately heavy taxation on the rich, for 
he held that incomes over Rs. 50,000 per year 
should be taxed at 20 per cent. Lastly, wc may 
refer to Gandhi’s puritanical tastes and stoical 
habits of life, his orange-juice and goat’s milk 
being likely to go down in history as the mini- 
mum diet of the, world’s Dictators. Tata, it 
is true, was fond of the good things of the 
world, and indeed his esurient indiscretions arc 
said to have hastened his end. But it is 
remarkable that both men hated drink and 
condemned drunkenness, and Tata heartily 
disapproved the idea that the right to ecll 
intoxicants should be knocked down to the 
highest bidder. 

But after all is said and done, the fact 
remains that Tata was only a pioneer of 
industries, even though the greatest in India, 
while the world-renowned Gandhi, who belongs 
to a different category, is the inaugurator of a 
whole age. Gandhi’s interests and activities are 
bo all-embracing and many-sided, that there is 
hardly a department of life unaffected by them. 
When a country festers in the depths of political 
and social degradation, bound and chained like 
Andromeda, and when the prospect looks 
gloomy with no relief in sight, some Perseus of 
rare genius or virtue, like Gandhi, is despatched 
by the Lord to lead her out of bondage. As 
patriot, thinker and leader of men, Gandhi’s 


place is among the few immortals in the world’s 
history, who by their predominant influence 
have promoted the welfare and moulded the 
destinies of nations. Gandhi has effected an 
all-round and far-reaching awakening both in 
British India and (let us hope even after the 
Rajkot affair) in the Native States, and its 
results, visible in politics, literature, art, 
philosophy, religion, law and social reform, 
include the emancipation of women, the drive 
against illiteracy, the introduction of prohi- 
bition and the extinction of untouchabibty. 

Hindu religion, as lived by the Rishis of 
old, was displayed in the last century oy Sree 
Ramakrishna Paramhansa; but religion in 
actual practice in every conceivable walk of 
worldly life has been lived and taught in our 
own days by Gandhi, the indefatigable experi- 
menter with truth. Gandhi lias breathed a new 
soul in the decaying ribs of India, and the 
country now dances to the tune of this Mohan 
of the modem age, the most powerful soul-force 
in the world at the present day. Gandhi is 
greater than can be described in these few* lines; 
yet it must be conceded that our indu«trial 
salvation at any rate lies not in his primitive 
gospel of charkha-spinnmg, Back to Nature 
and renunciation of machinery, but will be 
achieved on the lines laid down by India’s fore- 
most industrialist — Jamshedji N. Tata. 


EDUCATION IN HYDERABAD 

An Analysis 

By S. RAMA CHAR 


Figures speak. To him who knows their 
language, they convey a more accurate and 
vivid picture than a mass of isolated individual 
instances. In this article I propose to interpret 
the meaning of figures (provided in official 
publications) relating to the Educational policy 
of the Hyderabad State. 

At the outset I would like to make it clear 
that I bear no ill-will towards any sect or 
community. If from the facts and figures at 
my disposal I am forced to come to the conclu- 
sion that the Government of H.E.H. the Nizam 
are partial towards a particular language and 
community to the detriment of others it is not 
tdy fault I do not grudge the progress that a 
particular community is making in the sphere 

2Z-7 


of education. In fact, even the achievements 
of the minority community arc not worth being 
proud of The " achievements ” are anything 
but progressive If the conclusions that I 
derive are wrong I am open to correction. 

Though in size and population Hyderabad 
is the premier State in India, from the point of 
view of literacy it is the most backward State. 
As far back as the year 1881, 37 people in a 
thousand were literate in Hyderabad - . Today 
the expenditure on education is at least 50 tiroes 
what it w^s in 1881. But the literacy figure 
is only 485 per thousand. The following table 
from the census report will bear out my con- 
tention. It will be seen that Hyderabad stands 
last in the list. 
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LITER ATt PER MlLlt ACER 5 A 


I'homacE; 

Bengal 
Madras . . 219 

C.P. & Berar .. 110 
Bombay .. 149 

Travancore . . 408 
Mysore .. 171 

Baroda •• 331 

Hyderabad • • 05 

Literate per mills 
Provinces 


Males 

1931 1921 1911 1901 


181 

173 

87 

138 

143 

277* 


112 

229* 

SI 


»c to 5 AM> OVER 
Females 
1921 1911 

21 13 

21 20 

8 3 

24 16 

_ 50 

22 13 

51* 25* 


1901 


Bengal 
Madras 
C. P. & Berar 
Bombay 
Travancore 
Mysore 
Bnroda 

Hyderabad .. ia " - , 

In Hyderabad about 28 6 per cent ol the 
boys of the school-going age and about ■ * 1 1 P" 
cent of the girls of the Bchool-going age attend 
school The total number of public schools to 
day . n the State is 4790 « itb a strength o 

mmMs. 

Iglsiisss 

1/6 K Niram's'' r go, a er»ment do not seem to 

has 'been steadily increasing. 

Expenditure 

Year R 2,29520 

1881 ■ Ks ’ 3,03,292 

1891 ■ ■ ■ • 7,43.665 

1901 ■ ” 10,19,787 

1911 ■■ ” 63,29,902 

1921 • ■ ■ • " 90,77,083 

gg ■■ :: : 

that of Mysore n I only ■ 4 „ lalte 

Travancore and of Jiaroua eJocatloo in 

The budget al'otmen^ dmHe , hsl oI 

H? b and Travancore, but the educational 
Sumn .s S. ha« as satisfact ory as them 

' • Aged 10 and above. 


I do not for ft moment suggest that the educa- 
tional attainments of Mysore, Travancore and 
Haroda are anything to be very proud of. Only 
this much I say, that if theirs ia bad, Hyderabad ? 
is uor*c. Hyderabad spends about a crore o 
rupees on its 4,790 institutions which have a 
strength of 3,62,100, whereas Mysore spends 
about 66 lakhs on its 7,890 institutions winch 
have a strength of 3,39,696 pupils. On a rough 
calculation Mysore spends about Rs 19 on 
every boy and Hyderabad spends about Rs. 27. 
We must nl-o remember that Mysore has al- 
most double the number of schools Hyderabad 
lias, and therefore Mysore’s establishment 
charges must be more than that of Hyderabad. 
Yet Mysore’s average is much le«s than that of 
Hyderabad. This is because the Administra- 
tion is top-heavy. 

According to the latent celMIS report (1931) 
the population ot Hyderabad btatc it 1 1,44,36.148. 
Linguistically Hyderabad can be divided into 
three provinces Telangana (Andhra), Mnlia 
rashtra, nnd Karnataka In nil these parts of 
the State there nre inhabitants t'hose 
mother-tongue is, besides the local language, 
Urdu The Teiugu-spenkmg population ot the 
State is 69,72.534, Marathi-speaking 3i, SO, 833 
Knriaresc-speaiiing 16,20,094 and Urdn-speak- 
ing 15.07272 Tlius we see that m order 
of merit Telugu comes first, Marathi second, 
Kanaresc third, and Urdu last. Urdu is sPJ>k£ n 
by 10 per cent of the total population of the 
State. Yet the medium of instruction in the 
Omania University is Urdu The Urdu medium 
of instruction has undoubtedly given a great 
impetus to Muslims. At the same time, as Urdu 
happens to be a foreign language to a vast 
majority of the Hindus, it has acted ns t .brake 
on their progress. The following chart will 
bear out my contention : 

Total Hindu Mu«lun 
y ear population population populalion 

1 R j,j . 98.45394 88,93.181 925.929 

. 1,15,37,040 1 03 152! 19 1133 666 

1,11,41,142 98,70.839 1155,750 

1.33,7 4 676 1,1656,375 1350,990 
.! 154,71,770 1.06 56,453 12.93577 
.. 1.4456,148 151,76,727 15,34,666 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 


Year. 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 


No. of No. of 

Literate" Literates 
per 1.000 per 1,000 
Hindu Muslim among among 
Literates Literate! Hindus Muslims 
. 2,61,507 45 752 29 8 49-4 

. 3.46,475 70.147 33-7 61-6 

. 2,50567 63110 25-4 , 54 6 

. 267,041 81560 23 0 59 0 

277056 1.15522 26 0 89 0 

405,614 158559 33 3 1° 3 5 
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This table shows that even in 18SI the 
general literacy of Muslims was higher than 
that of Hindu's. But during the fifty years 
between ISS1 and 1931 the literacy figure 
for Muslims more than doubled itself whereas 
that of the Hindus has increased by only 04 
per cent. 

' While the Muslim population of the State 
is 15 lakhs, the Hindus arc 122 lakhs. The 
Hindu population is eight times that of 
Muslims. From the tables ghen below it will 
be noticed that in primary classes Muslims are 
numerically less than the Hindus though their 
proportion to the population may be larger. 
But as we go up to Secondary and Collegiate 
stages it will be seen that they outnumber the 
Hindu students, though they form only 1/10 
of the Hindu population. 

Students — Pximmiy Education 
Year Hindus Muslims 

1900 .. 25.373 15,321 

1905 . . 26,418 16.516 

1910 29,339 17,645 

1918 . 20,309 20.747 

1925 .. 1.38.317 67,817 

1930 .. 1,80 833 99,827 

Students — Second art Education 
Year Hindus Muslims 

1900 , 6,418 5,496 

1905 6 002 6,107 

1910 .. 6,261 7985 

1918 10,500 12.516 

1925 18.008 18.974 

1930 .. 21,506 21.624 

Students — Colleges 

Year Hindus Mu*lim« 

1900 .. 22 12 

1905 . . 24 8 

1910 .. .49 30 

1918 . 93 207 

1925 . . .391 607 

1930 . . 483 667 

From the above tables it will be noticed 
uAiVt tJJ, u'iwg ftns propuiVitm xA NtaaVaza 
in schools to their population is higher than the 
proportion of Hindus to their population, the 
Muslims have been making rapid progress, 
particularly from 1918, the year the Osmania 
University with its Urdu medium of instruction 
was inaugurated. The attempts of the Nizam's 
Government to elevate Urdu to the status of a 
National language has resulted in disaster to 
a large majority of the people in the State 
Perhaps this is what Lord Irwin had in mind 
w hen m 1929 he said : 

" It will be the task of mature statesmanship so to 
shape the policy of the University thst it may hare as 
strong an appeal to the Hindus as to Mahomedan subjects 
of Your Exalted Highness.” 


I am afraid even the establishment of the 
Osmania University was not actuated with 
high ideals of education. It seems to me that 
the Osmania University was established w'ith 
a similar object which actuated Macaulay to 
introduce English education in India, th® 
object being to produce Urdu-knowing people 
for recruitment in government service. When the 
Afnfjahi Dynasty got firmly established in 
Hyderabad, it adopted Urdu ns the State 
language. As sufficient number of Urdu-speak- 
ing people were not available in the State, a 
large number of people had to be imported from 
the Punjab and the United Provinces. Later 
on the Government felt the need of local 
people knowing Urdu. Sir Akbar Hydari, who 
may rightly be called the father of the Osmania 
University, was not unaware of the disadvan- 
tages of the Urdu medium. But as H. T. Ansari, 
the Registrar of the Osmania University, puts 
it, he met the objections thus : 

“He (Sir Akbal Hydari) a!«o referred to the two 
objections ihsi might be argued against ibe selection of 
Urdu as the medium of in«ln. tion in ihe proposed un‘- 
versity, firstly, that the majority of the people «poke other 
languages and secondly, the absence of good books in 
Urdu As to the fir*t it Das pointed out that although 
t was (rue that lho=e who«e mother tongue ts Urdu ate 
in a minority yet Urdu is the cultural and official 
language of the state and of pohte society, and is 
generally spoken bv those ctosses from uhich student) 
proceed ng to a College course are draten.” (ItaLcs 
mine). 

The object of starting the University 
seems to have been to impart instruction to one 
class of people who spoke Urdu and who would 
proceed to University and from thence on to 
Government service. The interest of the 
masses of the people does not seem to have 
been considered at all But it may be asked if 
it was for the benefit of this class that Urdu was 
chosen as the medium of instruction nnd 
introduced in secondary and primary schools 
also. 

There are as many as 21,830 towns and 
villages m the State; among these the number 
of villages, which have a population of less 
than 5000, is 21,732 On the average there is 
one school for every 46 villages in Hyderabad 
State. While Travancore has one school for 
every 1320 of its population, Hyderabad has a 
school for every 3,012 of/its population. There 
are at least 3,000 villages in the State with a 
population of 500 to 1000 each, which have no 
school of any kind at all. 

Under such circumstances one would expect 
that the Government would encourage private 
agencies to take up the, education of their 
countrymen. But Hyderabad is a curious place. 
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H |° conditions parallel to that literacy in Urdu, one per cent of the total 

$r anywhere in the world. The population or 133 per thousand are literate in 

Nizam's Government do not tolerate the idea Urdu. 

of private educational institution's being cstnb- pn i ooo or 

Ilshccl. An order of the government prohibits tear Total Male* ’Female* 

the starting of private schools. If any indivi- 1931 .. 133 '217 4S 

dual or association establishes an educational * 1921 •• 108 iso 36 

institution without the permission of the The table shows the progress made in Urdu 

government the Director of Public Instruction literacy from 1921 to 1931 — not a very startling 
or the Divisional Inspector of Schools is result considering the tremendous efforts that 
empowered to take necessary steps ** either have been made to push Urdu, 
through the first Tnlurjdor of the district If people venture to condemn the adoption 

concerned or the t Police Commisioncr of of Urdu as the medium of instruction, attempts 
Hyderabad to have such schools closed The are made to placate then] by pandering to their 
disastrous effect of this policy is revealed by feelings of patriotism, with the talk of a 
the fact that while in 1925 there were 3,142 National language. I confess I am one of 
private educational institutions with n strength those who believe m evolving a common 
of 76,654 boys, at the end of 1932 there were language — for the whole of India. Evolving 
only 8G8 institutions with a strength of 25,262 a common language does cot mean the 
pupils. I fail to understand why the Nizam's suppression of provincial languages. One would 
Government are afraid of private educational only make an exhibition of his ignorance if he 
institutions. Mr. Rnmchander Naik, at says that “ Uniu,” the language taught in the 
present one of the judges of the Hyderabad Osmama University, is Hindustani. The 
High Court, says : language taught in the Osmania University is 

, , , , full of Persian and Arabic words, some of 

• them ca nnot even be pronounced by the Hindu 

iL mm3 UtaUo .hid, k... «.U«5 . «™«. ftudeots mtbout Acuity. A perusal of any 

duction in the number of school* The people of the of the books published by the Translation 
Male rightly ioofc upon it •« a slur on their loyalty and Bureau of the Osmania University will bear 
intelligence. The real object of the circular seem* to be out ra y argument. Hindu students are forced 
to ,»,U Iht numW of “J learn two Iangu» E «i which arc not their 

IVT,” 0^""” h wT»»Twt',; h V.“ mother-, ooene. Let ft not be forgotten th.t 
cannot be trusted wth management of private school. English is a compulsory second language m the 
Every other country >n the world is encouraging private Osmania University. Under Such CirCUEOStaa- 
cimens to take the educetion of the people m their own ceg there is no wonder that in attempting to 
bands; whereas this p^mirr S' ta' le •'*“*"* pro 1 ,s e learn two languages, they learn none. . 
pr.pl. Iran put » «ch •«">>"< ttB words of Paiidii Jswshsrlal Nehru 

The Hindu population of the State is all provincial languages 
1,21,76,727 and the Muslim population sncifn( I ln guagej with a rich inheritance, each 

15,34,666. Tile total Urdu-speaking population spo ken by many millions of persons, each tied up meatn- 
of the State IS 15,07,272. It would be a mistake cably wilh the life and culture and ideas of the masses 
to think that the mother-tongue of all the Mus- 
lims is Urdu or that of all the Hindus is Telugu, 

Marathi or Kanarese There are in the State 
89,592 Brahmin Hindus, 21,001 Adi Hindus, 

368 Jams, 1,400 Sikhs, 3,305 Christians, 3261 

Tnbals and 234 belonging to other sects, whose one and all in the Osmania University, 
mother-tongue is Urdu Urdu happens to be —From a close examination of the figures 
the mother-tongue of 1,19,161 non-Muslims, and statistics relating to education, which I 
Therefore Urdu at best can be the mother- have set out in some detail (though I am 
tongue of 13,88,111 ' Muslims. That means conscious of the fact that the attempt has been 
even among Muslims there are as many as very incomplete), certain conclusions inevitably - 
3 46,555 people who do not know even how to follow. 

speak Urdu Thus we see that the Urdu Firstly, it is obvious that the large sum 0 

medium of instruction is not only harmful to of money spent on education in Hyderabad are 
the majority of the Hindus but to as many as not used economically and are not made to yield 
lakhs of Muslims, The above figures relate their best return, and that the administration 
' only to the language spoken. But as for is top-heavy. 


s of the upper d«s«es. It is axiomatic that the 
n ODly grow educationally and culturally through 
the medium of ihe,j own language." 

That being the case I do not hesitate to 
condemn the Urdu medium of instruction for 
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Secondly, the educational policy of the 
"Nizam's government is intended to give the 
'Benefit of education to a narrow section of 
the population and not to <diffu*e it widely 
among the masses. 

Thirdly, the arbitrary choice of Urdu as 
the medium of instruction (despite the jirai'es 
showered on it by men of such widely different 
opinions as Sir Tcj Bahadur Sanru and 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore) has had the effect 
•of shutting out the majority community from 
its proper share of education, with the result 


that the general percentage ‘of literacy is 
lowest in Hyderabad. 

Ilis Exalted Highness Lieutenant-General 
Asif Jah, Muzaffnr-T T 1-Mulk, IVal Mumalilc 
Nizam-Ul-Mulk, Nizam-Ud-Dowla, Nawab Sir 
Mir Osman Ali Khan Bahadur, Fateh Jung, 
Faithful Ally of The British Government, 
G.C.S.I., G.B.E., Nizam of Hyderabad is also 
the proud possessor of the coveted title of 
“ Sultnn-UI-UIum. " It is an irony of fate that 
not one in « score of the beloved subjects of the 
“ Sultnn-Ul-Uhim " can even read and write. 


TAGORE'S niRTIl-DU CELEBRATION in America 


The India League of America celebrated on Mar Tth 
the 78th birthday of Rabindranath Tagore with great 
success. Manv had to be turned away for lack of 
accommodations. The staging of Tagore's Chura was an 
exceedingly attractive addition this year. Audience in- 
cluded such prominent and reprc«entati»e per«on» as 
T)r. Geiger, formerly profe**or at Vienna University. an 
eminent Indologist and a friend of Tagore, Dr. & Mrs. 
Schwartz former German Consul in New York, Mr. 
Govind Behan Lai. prominent Journalist and winner of 
Pulitzer Prize, Mr. & Mrs. Olto Wierum. Vice-President, 
Bar Association of New York. Mr. Bomanji of Bombay, 
Mr Shankar Marathe of Sogam & Co , Dr Potter, 
founder of the Humanist Society Mr F\zee-Rahameen, 
the well known artist. Mr. Hemcndra Rakhil member of 
Board of Director of Alumnii Association of International 
JIou«es a Rockefeller Institution and other*. 

Mr Nibahu Ram Checker, President of the League 
•welcomed the guests. He dwelt on Tagore's contrihut on 
to India and the world Like Kalidas and Shakespeare 
Tagore, said Mr. Checker, is the living link between the 
cultures of the East and West in this age of stress and 
strife Dr. Bibhuti Bhushaa Mukherp. with his usual dig- 
nity and humor, acted as the Toastmaster introduc ng 
the speakers in appropriate manner. Tagore's song of 
"Victory, Jana-Gana-Mana-odhinayaha jayo he, Dhttrata 
Bhagya ridhata , sung by Sirs Indu Marathe, opened the 
proceedings of the meetup 

A? tbe first speaker of tbi evening, the Toastmaster 
Introduced Miss Shanti Flaum of Palestine and Santi- 
niketan, translator of Tagore’s works in Hebrew and 
Arabic. Miss Flaum vividly portrayed the various acti- 
vities of Santmiketan and its unique character as it 
attempts to synthesise the many cross currents of the 
•cultures of the East and We«t. She recalled what Tagore 
•said to an audience once, pointing to his advanced years, 
that now jt is “your portion to come and take your 
place here as fellow workers and dedicate yourselves to 
what I consider the purest ideals of Humanity ” Dr. 
Anup Singh, a Harvard scholar and an ahle interpreter 
of Indian Nationalism in America, stressed the unique 
•significance of the Nohel Prize awarded to Tagore. 
Tagore, said Dr. Singh, has succeeded in the wellnigb 


impossible ta*k of conveying the innermost spirit of 
Indian poetry u to English He «poke of Tagore’s deep 
patriotism — di*played when as an indignant protest 
again«t the Amritsar tragedy he flung aside his knight- 
hood— a patnon«m as deep as h>s spirituality and purity 
of character. 

The versatile Madam Atya Begum wife of the 
famous srti«t Fvzee Rahamren. outlined Tagor’s 
varied achievement* as a poet, essayist, painter and 
musician, and d ell on Tagor’s deep interest in 
aesthetic dance 

The Begum Shihibi was followed by Dr. Lin Yulang, 
the outstanding Chinese Scholar now in America, author 
of 1/y country and 1/j People and the Importance of 
Lit mg — both among the best known and most popular 
hooks of recent yetr« He was there, he said, to pay 
Ins homage to Tagore as the Poet Laureate of Asia and 
he was there to express gratitude for Tagore's eloquent 
protest agjinsl the Japanese aggression in China The 
exchange of letters between the Poet and Noguchi, he 
humourously characterized as “ Poetry and Tra«h — w'lth 
Tagore contributing the Poetry, and Noguchi the trash! ” 
Dr Syud Hos*am, Professor of Oriental Civilization ot 
the University of Southern California who recently re- 
turned from India and have had interviews with Tagore, 
found in Tagore a mystic and poet who converts " the 
sorrows of a suffering humanity into joyous and benignant 
song— one who is enwrapped in. and enraptured b.v. the 
multifold beauty of the Universe ’’ Tagore's face, said 
Dr Ilossam. radiates an unusual grace — a grace only to 
be achieved by an inner spiritual illumination. Mr. 
Nirmal Das playwright and artist and a contributor to 
American journals on Indian art and music, recited in 
Bengalee verses from Gitanjali to the delight of the 
audience Mr. Mirza Jaflar recited a beautiful poem in 
Urdu, hu own composition depicting Tagore as one 
who is the servant of the Nation but a ruler of our heart. 
Tbe speeches were followed by the pesentation of Chitra, 
directed by Mme Hilda Boulter, with a cast of Hindu 
and American player*. It was artistically staged and en- 
thusiastically received Mr. Bhupcsh Guha, Director of 
the Institute of Hindu Dancing gave an exquisite render- 
ing on E«raz and flute during intermissions. 



UNEMPLOYMENT and vocational education 

By Prof. Da. II L. BOY, mi. Chem. e, a.u. (ilarwml), Dr. Ixo. (Berlin) 


Tjji: problem of “ unemployment ” engages the 
attention of nil thoughful people. The term, 
unemployment, is applicable, from the stand- 
point of economics, to those who have had 
jugular employments before and are now thrown 
out of work without being incapacitated by 
old age, illness or accident These are hard 
ca-es, becau s e such a condition implies that the 
worker and all his dependents arc without any 
mean- of livelihood In India during recent 
times, the clamour is rai-cd regarding the un- 
employment of educated youths after leaving 
college or school Economic ally speaking this 
condition is not so very serious as the former 
one. They bad not been wage-earners and 
were dependent for their up-kccpmg on their 
parents or relatives, the end of their education- 
al life means a partial relief for their supporters 
Their unemployment produces a demoralising 
effect on the middle-class society but raises no 
very great immediate economic problem More- 
ox or, they form only a microscopic minority 
of the Indian population Their unemployment 
is due to wrong selection of location Almost 
01017’ middle-class young man somehow passing 
the ’Matriculation Examination goes in for 
college education and continues there til! he 
gets his Master’s, degree or i* driven out 
because of repeated failures in the middle 
courses. Then comes the question of un- 
employment He has attained no particular 
qualification He generally chooses his subjects 
not out of any special loxe or liking for them 
but because they are easier to secure the 
requisite pass-mark" He is a product for 
which there is no great demand in the market 
Pali, botany, logic, anthropology, zoology, 
physiology, psychology, history, etc , and any 
•queer combination of them are taken without 
nnv particular aim This satisfaction of 
middle-class bourgeois vanity for getting a 
university degree leads the young men and their 
families to trouble and dissatisfaction Thi- 
unwi'e investment of time and money means 
waste of national energy. University educa- 
tion is meant for those poor young men who 
are intellectually brilliant and for the rich who 
can afford the luxury of college life and culture; 
in the struggle for existence this training is not 
1 of much help. The law of demand and supply 


rules the market _ prices of inanimate and 
animate commodities including human being*. 
Brilliant M.A.'a or M.Sc.’s in anthropology or 
zoology will fetch no better price than matri- 
culates because the rounljy js not- in need of 
such men at present. General departments of 
the universities are primarily for culture and 
advancement of knowledge and the subsequent 
employment of the graduates is not their main 
or direct concern, and the raison d'etre of the 
universities i* not to be measured by the ability 
of their graduates to cam a comfortable living. 
The universities will justify their existence if 
tbeir graduates get a sound liberal education 
and culture through disciplined training which 
would enable them to think rationally, act 
manly, and express themselves in speech and 
in writing in an explicit and logical manner. 

A young man so trained should fit in in any 
sphere of life and activity, and the education 
will not be entirely of do economic value. 

It is neither wise nor just to curse the 
universities and still send our young men to them 
without any definite aim or purpose. They 
me our own creation and as long ns they served 
the purpose of preparing the bojs for government 
ami semi-government jobs of which even the 
highest are nothing but glorified clerkships re- 
quiring no initiative or farsightedness and 
requiring only execution of orders from nboxe. 

T 1 e unemployment of the university educated 
men has directed people's attention to reforms 
in the university education and ndmini-tration. 
The defect in the whole system is that in our 
country there is only one system of education 
— the general education imparted bv and 
through the linn ersities, provision for training 
m different vocational lines during the school 
age and post-school age being almost negligible 
in proportion to that for general cducat’On. 

It should not be n«-crtcd, neither 1- it a 
fact, that there are too many schools and 
colleges The percentage of the total popula- 
tion attending school" and colleges is far below 
that obtaining in more advanced Countries of 
the world. The defect really lies in the paucity 
of different types of educational institution* 
and in the ratio of distribution of student* into 
general and vocational educational establish- 
ments 
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The terra “ vocational institution ” has a 
much wider meaning than for what it is 
generally used. It should include alt institu- 
tions which train men and women for careers in 
life, unless education should be a hobby and 
not a preparation to cam one’s livelihood. In 
a more restricted sense the term excludes only 
such educational institutions which impart 
general culture. This is the logical meaning 
of the term, but the u a agc of words is not 
goxemed by logic. The conventional defini- 
tion is more immediate for our purpose. Tins 
term generally includes only such institution* 
which impart education in specialised branches 
of training for industrial, commercial and 
agricultural professions of the undergraduate 
end pre-umiersity standard 

The natural question arise? — when should 
a boy or a girl enter a vocational institution 
and whether vocational education should be 
imparted along with general education in 
ordinary schools? 

As an adjunct to general education such 
training cannot be wide and intensive cnougn 
to fit a student for a career in the line, and so 
should not be called vocational training It 
can only impart a technical bias and some of 
the students may find technical lines more 
suited to their talents and aptitude than 
general education It helps the guardians and 
the teachers to some extent to sort out the 
students for different lines. From the pedagogic 
point of view some kind of manual woTk 
is absolutely necessary for Indian students 
who are more prone to speculations and less 
ative to the objective side of life Moreover, 
it gives their brain a little rest and they enjoy 
the joy of creation. A student taking up any 
technical career, and for that matter ftH 
students, should develop the power of observa- 
tion The teaching in our schools is very 
defective in this respect In the elementary 
classes the students should be asked to observe 
in detail the changes that occur m the animal 
and vegetable world and compare them with 
the printed illustrations The way these 
subjects are taught frustrate the purpose with 
which they have been introduced into the 
curriculum. These should not form parts o: 
examinations. The teachers should try onlv 
to rouse the interest of the students, and sharpen 
their power of observation Another subject 
which is neglected in schools is Drawing 
Drawing is the language of engineers and 
technicians A scale drawing of any object or 
machine with section, projection, plan eleva- 
tion, etc explain more facts about it and makes 
it more vivid than pages of written description 
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of the same. This teaching develops in the 
student a sense of proportion as well. The 
question now arises — at what stage should a 
student join a ical vocational institution ? 
This problem in our country at the present 
condition of spread of education involves many 
factors In Europe and America where in most 
advanced countries primary education is com- 
pulsoiy, the students begin to join vocational 
schools ju-t after the period of compulsion is 
over. Every owe has to earn for himself, anl 
according to the social tradition and convention 
prevailing does not become dependent on 
relatives Literacy in India has spread up to 
now amongst only about 10% of the whole 
imputation The caste-people have not yet 
been economically so oppressed ns to eliminate 
flic c. te-and-fauuiv pride to an extent which 
would drive them into manual work of 
the artisans. The joint-family system is also 
responsible for the wasteful continuation of 
general education bv students who have been 
found unfit for it They will beg, borrow or be 
dependent on even distant relations to cnflblu 
them to continue their studies in schools and 
colleges which have repeatedly declared them 
to be failures. And at tart when every avenue 
for general education is closed to them they 
enter vocational institutions with an inferiority 
complex There are, of course, exceptions, and 
this state of affairs is changing but with very 
depressing slowness Moreover, the number and 
kind of vocational schools fulfilling the indus- 
trial needs, local conditions and capacities of 
the students are found wanting. It must be 
admitted here that the number of students 
attending the vocational schools of all sorts has 
increased about fourfold during the last thirty 
years; but it must also be recognised that 
industrial development of the country has 
increased at a more rapid rate 

We may now consider the nature of the 
needs of the country for vocational schoota. 
The prc e ent-day easy means of communication 
is shortening distances and breaking up 
barriers between different parts of the world 
and the economic life of different countries is 
lapidlx approaching similarity Every country' 
i a being industrially developed and trying to be 
self-sufficient and self-supporting as far as 
possible Individual characteristics are dis- 
appearing almost to intangibility'. The social 
life undergoes metamorphosis owing to economic 
conditions However much we may vocally 
»s>ert the distinctiveness of Indian life from the 
rest of the world-, those who have eyes to see 
cannot deny that we are gradually' and in spite 
of our protests advancing towards the western 
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mode of life and living and consequently our 
-vocational educational system will have to be 
modelled according to the patterns existing m 
other industrialised countries. Of course, 
modifications have to be introduced to suit tho 
present economic life of and spread of general 
education in India, specially in Bengal. Which 
kind of vocational schools should be started ? 
To find a solution of this problem iet us 
enumerate briefly the subjects that are taught 
in other countries specially in Germany. 
Germans, in every sphere of life, are very 
methodical and they plan their activities to 
the minutest details and with utmost efficiency 
and thoroughness. 

Germany 

The compulsion to attend school is uimcr- 
sal. It is realised through the elementary 
schools which consist of 8 one-year clashes and 
the following Fortbildungeschule (continuation 
schools) which carries the scholars up to the 
end of the eighteenth year. In both these 
schools teaching and educational appliances arc 
provided free In other words, every young 
man or woman under the age of IS (with one 
or two specified exception'), no matter where 
located or how eroplojed, must attend school 
The eight years’ study m the elementary school' 
is not enough; average students finish the 
elementary school course at the age of 14 and 
then they step in to the higher general educa- 
tional schools or must enter the continuation 
schools usually at the age of 14. Since 
between the age* of 14 and 18 the great 
majority of the population belongs already to 
the class of working men employed in some firm 
or factory, those continuation -eliooN are foi 
nil practical purposes vocational schools These 
schools arc by law maintained by the industrial 
guild', unions of artisans, chambers of com- 
merce, trnding corporations and such other 
economic establishments The State, the city 
and local governments are also responsible for 
the founding of such institutions wherever 
necessary. The tendency is to treat the-;C 
schools more from the stand-point of their 
economic significance for the country than from 
that of their character as educational institu- 
tions. The inspection and legal control are 
vested therefore, chiefly in provincial ministries 
of commerce, industry, forestry’ and agriculture 
and only to a very small extent in the 
ministries of education, science and art- 

The different types of such continuation 
schools, where the students are already 
apprentices, are the following : 

(,*) Trade-Schools : — The course covers 


three years. The subjects taught include- 
general principles of commerce, business corres- 
pondence, _ German composition, accounting,, 
book-keeping, economic geography, and ciucs. 
In commerce special attention is directed to 
transportation, banking and business law. 

(u) Industrial schools, i.c., schools for 
handicraftsmen: — Three principal subjects are 
taught. First and foremost is the study of 
raw materials, machine tools and appliances a« 
well as t^e manufacture or construction of goods. 
Then comes the study of the business side of 
production, including the knowledge of credit, 
banking, money, export, import, calculating. 
of wages, prices, costs, etc. Finally, the students 
get a general idea of law, civics, sanitation, 
cultural institutions of the land, and last but 
not the least, economics. 

(mi) Factory schools : — These schools arj 
maintained by the great factories and work- 
shops for the benefit of their raw recruits and 
apprentices. The curriculum is as comprehen 
sive as in an ordinary technical school 
comprising, as it does engineering in its 
different branches, general science, German 
compo'ition, accounting, civics, drawing, econo- 
mies and culture history. Physical exercise, 
gymnastics, sports, etc., demand special attention 
on the part of the authorities. 

Ui'l Railway schools : — These are main- . 
tfined by the railway workshops and factories 
for their apprentices and workmen, and tho 
curriculum is similar to the one mentioned 
before with variations to meet the special needs 
of the railway work. 

(r) Mining schools ; — Same as above with 
variations to meet the demands of the profes- 
sion 

(tu) Rural schools : — TJie®c are adapted 
to the needs of the boys and the girls living 
in villages w ho are in one w ay or other engaged 
in helping their parents in agricultural works. 

But these are not, strictly speaking, agricul- 
tural institutions; their character oscillates 
between an ordinary school and a technical 
professional school of an all-round character. 

(rti) Schools for (corking women : — 
Vocational schools for girls belong to four 
categories, e g . domestic science, agricultural, 
ctmmerctal, and industrial. The institutions 
are meant for young women actuallv employed 
in domestic houres or factories. The eoiirsrs 
cover in general the following branches of 
knowledge : German, sanitation, civics, cook- 
ing, household work, needle work, including 
dre's making, nursing and care of children, 
gymnastics, sports, music. The professional 
les'ons compri'c book-keeping, drawing, short 
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!hand, typewriting, etc., and are indeed the same 
-as those for men desribed in sections (t) 
and (ft). 

Besides these continuation schools which 
•the boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 
18 join after finishing their education in the 
elementary schools, there are the Fachschulen 
(schools for special industries) which demand 
the same entrance qualifications. A few words 
-must be said first regarding the highest 
technical colleges which are called Technische 
Hochschule in Germany. 

The industrialisation of Germany as that 
ol other countries has been brought about by 
-many factors. As a rule, outsiders cast their 
ejes on the Technische Hochsckulen which 
academically and socially enjoy the rank of 
universities, as the chief if not the sole spiritual 
sources of Germany’s industrial might, 
i Paan.iotenrive examination, however, one 
.should be inclined to revise one’s impressions 
and judgments. One discovers that Germany 
is a vertiable jungle of industrial, professional 
and other institutions Their name is legion 
and they are bewilderingly complex. 

It is this vast number of technical schools 
cf all denominations, distributed as they are 
m every nook and corner of Germany that has 
democratised inventions, discoveries, industrial 
skill practical experience and scientific 
Hnoiwedge among the masses of German 
population. The backbone of industrial 
Germany is built up on the nurture furnished 
I* . th , ese schools which though bearing the 
modest name of Schxde have not failed to 
maintain a standard of tuition sufficiently high, 
such as may enable the scholars to take charge 
ni r> ories and workshops ns responsible 
managers and experts. 

Tvk^k^u 511 ’ 1 ” 1 . research ” 13 a Problem for 
winch perhaps in most cases the best equip- 
ment can be secured in a Technische Hochs- 
ieZl',, "r °"! er to e T»P oneself, further, as 
cacher of industries for a technical institution, 

and d?S!i y rro , v5des one5 *lf with the training 
6 i UC J' a3 nre avada ble m Technische 
Stt ‘hose whose chief interest 
.lions 1 firvl gilding up of factories and work- 
‘ P ,”1 l ! le ‘ r ai, ei invariably best served in 
PaL S ' h0 °' 3 “ s “ re “ 

i racAaeluIen which the girls and 

school care “ ,,M their elemental 

school career may be classified as follows • 

ero .k tL °* architecture Courses 
■Inn Lt hn 1 "inration. Student.. 

to pa's an entrance examination and must 
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have previously worked as an apprentice for 
about one year to an architect. Students leave 
the school with certificates in overground archi- 
tecture and underground architecture. The curri- 
culum includes general culture, economics, and 
special subjects needed m this line of work. 
1 here are about 70 such schools in Germany with 
about 13,000 students on the roll, and these insti- 
tutions are maintained by the State. 

(n) Schools of metal industry These 
schools _ impart training in machine making 
mechanical engineering, and aU kinds of metal 
work. Students are generally admitted after 
at least 4 years training as apprentices or 
workers m factories. So the age of the students 
varies between 20 and 30 years. 

(m) Schools of manufacture : At least 

three years’ practical work in factories after 
elementary public school course is the nre- 
requisite for admission. The curriculum is 
finished in tw;o years. There are two types 
of courses : Manufacturing side of the m- 
austiy and engineering side of the industry 
c ?? ho, ? ls of spinning and weaving. 

(W Schools of industrial arts and handi- 
7™^ ^ . conce * va ble art and craft has 
its special schools in Germany; and where it is 
not possible to institute a full school certain 
to the subject Sch °° 3 0r museums are devoted 
In these institutions the training of taste 
nrW V ’ ded A for . the , representatives of every 
industo Accordingly, there are separate classes 
for carpenters and manufacturers of furniture 
house-decorators, painters, modellers, sduptors 

hi»nk 0< ? ?i Dd 8t ? ne ’ metal -™*era. die-cutters, 
black-smiths, silver and gold smiths, enamel 
workers, designers, painters of advertisements, 
printers and compositors, book-binders, glass- 
painters, glass-cutters, and porcelain artists 
For women there are special classes in weaving, 
knitting, needle-work, embroidery of all sort 1 ’ 
clothing fashions and garment making. 

,ij n , eac . h school the studies are oriented in 
three directions First, there is the artist’s 

K to 721 craft - for . this the sch ° lars 

nave to take general drawing, calligraphy 
drawing of plants and animals, nature study’ 
,Y7 er < ? , °® paint!n S- Secondly, there A 
the technical and manufacturing aspect. The 
corresponding studies are construction, details 
of the special subjects, and raw materials. Final- 
”**5? ar e courses in book-keeping, calculation 
of co-ts, industrial legislation, and civics 
. scholar must be at least 17 years old 
'n mi i st , ave P rac t«cal experience in the crafts 
The schools are visited not only bv young men 
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and women 'who geek a full training which 
lasts often about 4 years and generally 2j 
years but also by elderly people who come in 
for certain courses in order to learn some thing 
new for their crafts as well as by artisans who, 
while employed as assistants in some studies, 
seek to advance their knowledge by attending 
evening classes. 

(vi) Schools of mining : — The object of 
these schools is to turn out technical officials, 
engineers, etc., for the mines. 

(tnt) Schools of navigation : Navigation 
comprises five different kinds of sailing, each 
with its own technique So there aic five differ- 
ent schools or grades — (a) coasting, (b) small or 
short distance sailing, (c) fishing* in high sens, 
(<1) piloting, (c) long distance shipping 

(uni) Technical schools for special indus- 
tries : — 

A. Metal industries — (a) Smithies of ail 
sorts, ,{b) Installation industries— water, gas, 
heating and ventilation, (c) Instruments and 
machine-tools — the apparatus for telegraph, 
telephone, typewriters, sewing machines, auto- 
matic calculators, cycles, gas-meters, water 
meters, photographic and cinema apparatus, 
gramophones, electrometers, etc., etc , (d) Clocks 
and watches, (c) precious metals The course 
covers three years and comprises lessons m 
goldsmiths’ work, steel cutting, embroidery in 
silver, etching, colouring and printing on metals, 
foundry work, casting, etc , etc 

B. Wood work —fa) Carving and cabi- 
net making, (b) Toys, (c) Carnages, (d) Musi- 
cal instruments etc . etc 

C. Chemical industries : — (a 1 Paper manu - 
fncture, (b) Dyeing, (c) Soap-making 

D. Ceramic industries : — (a) Bricks an 1 
tiles, (b) Procelain, (c) Glass. 

E. Photography 

F. Leather industry 

G Garment-making and tailoring. 

H. Fbod products. 

The description of the system of vocation- 
ol education given here is that of one of the 
most methodically-planned and highly-indus- 
trialised countries of the world. The 
conditions prevailing in India are different but 
we can take lessons from this system for a 
beginning. The cry that India is lm-mg 'too 
much of general education is miscalculated and 
misleading; we should not curtail but rathe: 
expand it What we need i« more education 
and education of all sorts The vocational 
education should be given the same honour as 
is paid to the general education. Students who 
are found deficient in the ordinary' schools are 


not necessarily less intelligent. The tests to* 
which they are put and by which they are 
declared unfit are not the only tests to judge 
their intelligence and abilities. Even in this 
undeveloped state of our country we find that 
the so-called failures in schools prosper in life. 
The sorting out of students for different lines of 
training should start after they have finished 
the elementary' education. This will effect 
a vast saving of man power as regards time, 
human energy, and human intelligence. Most 
of the so-called failures in our schools are to 
a large extent due to the u«ual ab-cnee of lin- 
guistic abilities. In England, France, or 
Germany’ an insignificant percentage of the 
whole population has the same knowledge of 
a foreign language as is possessed by an average 
student in a High English School in India. So 
we will have to change our measuring stick 
and not make fetish of the knowledge of the 
English language. Once we admit the useful- 
ness of vocational education we should now see 
how we can provide for the same. In Messrs. 
Abbot & Wood’s report they have warned 
against the admission of more students in 
vocational schools than could be absorbed by 
the existing industries. Apparently the authors 
have always in their mind the large scale- 
industries. But ns shown in the case of 
Germany there are vocational schools for every 
conceivable human activity and employment. 

The securing of service is not the criterion of 
usefulness of any' systematic training. There- 
W’lll always be some who will not be able to 
utilise any kind of training. They are perhaps 
temperamentally unfit for jobs; they will 
continue learning new arts and crafts till they' 
find a suitable one. 

The Government of Bengal has nlrcady 
started a few vocational schools and we arc 
thankful for the same. But very much yet 
remains to be done. The Government pleads 
want of funds and not want of good intentions. 

One way out may be suggested ns a beginning. 
There are some private vocational schools in 
and around Calcutta. Government should 
recognise them and with advice and some* 
financial help remodel them. The proprietors 
or managing committees, ns the ease may be* 
of such schools will resent government inter- 
ference, because government connection, in mo-t 
eases meant in the past absolute government 
control, irritating red-tapism, and rigid formal- 
ities The Government will have to change 
their methods and approach people in a genial 
coneilatory mood I am speaking from personal, 
experience. I am connected with a college of* 
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•engineering and technolog}’ founded in 1906 
which has trained more mechanical, electrical, 
and chemical engineers, foremen, surveyors and 
•draftsmen than any other single institution in 
India and yet we have never met with much 
•encouragement from the government. Perhaps 
we are also somewhat stiff-necked and can’t 
bow down sufficiently to please the authorities. 
Rut with proper good intentions on both sides 
there can be found a trio media. 

So, to start with the expansion of voca- 
tional schools these private enterprises should 
be helped, regularized and remodelled and 
made more efficient. The remodelling should 
be done along the following lines : 

(t) The medium of all instructions should 
be in the mother-tongue as far as possible 

(it) As a pre-requisite, teaching of draw- 
ing should be made compulsory m the primary 
-and secondary schools. 

(tu) Curriculum should be drawn up for 
•every line of training on a scientific basis, 
becau«e every art if critically looked into will 
be found to have a scientific basis 

(ttt) Economics of the trade or manufac- 
ture should be taught. 

(tr) Book-kccpmg. accounting and co»t 
•calculation are absolutely ncccssarv parts of 
the training, and want of knowledge m these 


subjects has been the cause of failure of many 
public and private enterprises. 

(yt) Knowledge of marketing of raw 
materials and finished goods of the line of 
training should be thoroughly taught to the 
students. 

(nii) Cultural education embodying the 
study of the mother language, national history’ 
and civics should not be neglected, because we 
want that students coming out of these schools 
should be as good citizens as anybody else. 

To cut down expenses the space in the 
schools should be utilized as much as possible. 
Classes should be held in the morning, at noon, 
and in the evening leaving intervals for clean- 
ing only. 

The existing general school and college 
buildings can be utilised for lecture classes of 
the vocational schools, for practical classes 
accommodations can be made with slight 
additions and alterations. 

A regular survey of such non-governmen- 
tal public and private vocational institutions 
should be made by the government through the 
Department of Industries and new lines of 
vocational education may be opened after full 
consideration by an expert committee. The 
existing schools should be thoroughly overhauled 
where necessary and curriculum drawn up cn 
a scientific basis. 


ECONOMICS OF INDIAN LABOUR 

By X 


T>k. Rajani Kanta Du 15 a well known economist and hit 
writings on Indian labour and industry in the pages of 
lh-» UrvtEW and other periodicals, both national and 
international, js yell as his tteattses have been before 
the publ c for the pa*t twenty >ears He has been a 
pioneer in the field of Indian labour economics In addi- 
tion to his rarioii* earlier works in the different aspects 
of labour, he has i*»ued two new volumes, namely • 
<1) Industrial Labor w India’ published though with- 
in t his name, bv the Tniemaiional Labor Office at 
Ceres a. an) 12) Principles and Problems of Indian 
Lo^r Lernlauon, pubhdied by the Calcutta l niver'ity 
as Special Readership Lecturea in 1937 * 

The mo«; important approach to India’* social 
development is the improvement of the working and 
I »mg condition* pf the wage workers, to wb eh he has 
devoted the best part of hn energy for over a quarter 
of a cen’urv. I n 19;$, ], e pre*ented his *tud» on In Inn 
lalwuir at doctoral dissertation, in the I'm versus of 

I International labor Office Studies and Reports 
Setie* \ {International Relation*. No 41). Cen«va 1933. 
pp \UI-t-335. Price 7s. 6d. or 52. 

2. Calcutta 1'nivrrsitv Special Reader«hip I-erture*. 
I’mvets.ty of Calcutta, 1933, pp. VIV+33I. Price R«. 241 


Wisconsin and in 1921-22 the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, United States Government, sub- 
sidised his studies on Indian labour and published parts 
of them in its official organ the Monthly Labor Redeic 
and even appointed him as Special Agent for a special 
economic inre*tigation on the Pacific Coa«t of North 
America His treatises cn factory labour, factory legisla- 
tion, and the labor movement in India, a, well as on 
Hindustani workers on the Pacific Coast, appeared in 
1923. 

It was on the merit of his works on Indian lahodr 
and h s connection with the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics that Dr. Das was called upon by the International 
Labor Office to undertake, as research economist, a 
survey of labour conditions in India in 1923. His preli- 
minary report on irdustnal labour in India was submitted 
lo the Roval Commission on Labor m India in 1929, 
which is known to have made full n*e of iu The 
International Labor Office has Elso published Ins writings 
on woman and child labour in India, labour legislation in 
(British) India, end labonr legislation in Indian State*, 
in the International Labor Reunc The present volume 
on. Industrie) Labor in India is merely * continuation of 
his former studies, li app ara at a moment when fnd a 
is engaged in national planning and industrial ration. Lr 



RELATIVE RELIGIOUS-MINDEDNESS OF THE HINDUS AND THE 
MUHAMMADANS IN BENGAL 

By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA m.sc., bj. 


It is a fact easily verifiable that reverence and 
conformity to religious observances is less and 
fast declining among the Hindus of Bengal. 
This is but a reflection of want of religious- 
mmdedness among them. Last year shortly 
after the Pujahs the writer went to Puri with 
two of his friends; one of his friends (scion of 
a family responsible for at least two dozen 
temples), who had been to Puri previously, 
never re-visited the Temple of Jagannath 
during our stay there excusing himself by say- 
ing that he has seen all that is worth seeing 
previously; the other friend went only once into 
the inner sanctum while he regaled his eyes 
with the beauty of the Temple from outside 
several times — and he, a Brahmin, having the 
family idol worshipped daily at his home Of 
the crowd assembling in the evening at the 
time of Arati we found by actual count only 
5 or 6 Bengalees on three successive days; 
although at the time about 250 houses on or 
near the sea-beach, besides the several hotels, 
were occupied by the Bengalees One grandson 
by the distaff side, who inherited the vast 
wealth of his ancestor amounting to several 
lakhs, found it inconvenient to come down from 
the cool heights of [Darjeeling to perform the 
Chaturthi Sradh, in time These are not excep- 
tional instances; such attitude is unfortunately 
becoming too frequent. 

On the other hand the Muhammadans of 
Bengal are religious-minded, and religious 
fervour is on the increase amongst them — the 
cause may be partly political; but the fact is 
there. Lt.-Col. Upendrn Nath Mukerji writing 
some 35 years back observes in his A Dying 
Race thus : 

“The main fact remains lhat in every village in 
Bengal there » * mosque or meeting place where religion 
and nnralny are taught; there is a ‘muezzin’ attached to 
it who calls to prayers and reminds the village people of 
their religious duties at lean four times a day, there 
is a teacher or mollati who helps the religious duties of 
his congregation and there is a general meeting of practi- 
cally every Mahomedsn, at lean once a week, to perform 
his worship or h«ten to the sermon. 

“This goes on quietly wiihout noise or ostentation 
all the year round, wherever there are Mahomedans. 
in every village in Bengal. It is to be remembered that 
there is no Church building society, no central organi- 


zation; there is no State help, no obligatory payments,, 
no church laws, no compulsion, no collection at the end 
of the service. To Me Mahomedm religion is jusl as 
necessary as food or drink (italics ours). He seeks 
it. he practises it, just in the same way as he works for 
his food In their homes, most Mahomedans pray 
regularly every day The women pray apart but just as 
often and sometimes oftner than tty: men. Mothers teach 
prayer to the r children, fathers insist on their sons- 
going through their devotions ” (See Chap. XIII, p. 62 
ft «?). 

The broad facts being what we have stated 
above, the question is, can we measure quanti- 
tatively the relative religious-mindedness of 
the two communities 9 We can only see or 
measure outward manifestations of religion; 
the deeper spiritual experience may be felt, but 
the same cannot be measured. How then are- 
we to. say that community A is more or less 
religiously-minded thon community B ? If a 
community is religious-minded, ordinarily we- 
may expect it to spend money on its places of 
worship. The same community, if fond of 
show, may be expected to spend money on ita- 
temples or mosques, etc., or mere externals So 
from the money spent on mere externals we 
cannot conclude whether a given community isy 
more religious-minded or more fond of mere- 
externals. If we use the term ‘ religiosity ’ to- ' 
express and include both religious-mindedness 
and love of show, we may get a measure of 
relative Religiosity of the two communities. 
And from this we may also get a measure of 
relative religious-mindedness 

The Hindus and the Muhammadans of 
Calcutta are typical of all Bengal; so what may 
be found to be true of Calcutta is very likely 
to be true of all Bengal. The proportion of 
the Muhammadans in the area under the 
authority of the Calcutta Corporation is some- 
what le=s than that in the ‘ Census ’ Calcutta. 
Tlie percentage of the Muhammadans in Census 
Calcutta have varied from 31 8 in 1881 to 230- 
in 1921 and 26 0 in 1931; the average being 27.7 
per cent For the area under the Corporation 
it i« 3 per cent le-ss; so we take the percentage 
of the Muhammadans in Calcutta Corporation 
to be 24 7, or some 25 per cent. 

The Corporation does not levy any rates- 
and taxes on temples and mosques; but in 



THE ROMANCE OF THE INDIAN FILM INDUSTRY 
By D. D. KASHAP, m.a., scorn 


Oxe of the happiest persons in India at the 
present moment is Mr. D. G. Phalke, the man 
■who produced the first Indian motion-picture 
in the year 1913. Little did he know then, that 
his furtive attempt would result in building up 
one of the most important industries of the 
country— the cinematograph industry This 
month the 25 year old child celebrates its Silver 
Jubilee in Bombay and of course the father is 
mighty proud of it. 

The Growth of the Industry 
Mr. Phalke’s enterprise marked the estab- 
lishment of the industry in this country. The 
picture " Harishchandra ” took the public by 
storm and it attracted so much attention that 
soon small producing concerns were set up in 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Kolhapur, in most cases 
using residential bungalows as studios. The 
American movies had already made the people 
cinema-minded to a certain extent, and they 
eagerly took to the Indian products, present- 
ing themes with which they were pretty familiar. 
The producers reaped enormous profits because 
the expenses were so low A fairly good picture 
could be produced with Bs 10,000/- and quite 
often it earned more than ten time* its cost of 
production. It must be said to the credit of 
the Indian technicians that they performed 
their task rather well in spite of the fact that 
they had no previous experience of the work 
and the equipment at their command was so 
crude and primitive. 

The first outstanding eucccss of the 
industry was the “ The Light of Asia, ” a 
picture illustrating the life of Buddha It had 
great vogue not only in India but abroad also 
In 1928 came talkies, adding more expense to 
production costs, but not until 1931 did the 
Imperial Film Co. of Bombay, produce the 
first Indian talking picture, “ Alamara.” The 
same company were once again pioneers of a 
film-process. In January, 1938, they produced 
the fir't Indian colour picture, *' Kisan Kanya. ” 
Incidentally, this concern is clo e ed now. It is 
rather unfortunate, that the company which 
had done so much pioneering work should 
suffer from mismanagement and thus be forced 
to stop production. 


The tremendous success achieved by the 
first talkie made the Indian producers plunge 
headlong into turning out sound films The 
studios worked feverishly day and night and. 
pictures were completed in the shortest possible 
time. The 100% talking and singing Indian, 
pictures echoed triumphantly in the once silent 
cinema halls It was a period of great boom 
New concerns w ere floated by dozen- This 
hectic growth ended in a slump, and a large 
number of film companies flopped. The cost 
of production of an average picture had 
increased to Its 50,000 and the returns did not 
increase proportionately. The novelty of the 
sound had ceased to attract the public to the 
theatres. 

The Present Position 

Today the film industry enjoys as envious 
a position as is enjoyed by the much older 
industries like cotton, tea and jute To say 
that it has made a spectacular progress during 
the past 25 years would be an exaggeration. 
But it cannot be denied that it has achieved a 
good deal, taking into consideration the 
numerous handicaps under which it had to work. 

One of its greatest achievements is the 
winning of the sympathies of the general public, 
who seem to be taking a keen interest in its 
affairs. Indian films and Indian screen celebri- 
ties have become the favourite topics of 
conversation in the house-holds. There was a 
time when prejudices against working in 
pictures were very strong and among many 
people there was a taboo against film actors 
and actresses. The industry was considered to 
be the asylum of moral lepers But now both 
indifference and hostility have been overcome 
and members of good families, instead of un- 
educated dancing girls and men about town, 
are found working for the screen. 

Scratch a modem Indian youth, and he 
turn* out to be an ardent film-fan. The 
glamour of the cinema in India as in , the 
western world attracted an army of young 
people who invaded the centres of film-produc- 
tion in the hope of making their fortunes. 
Di«appoimnent and dis-illu3ionment drove 
many of them back to their homes, but of this 
great multitude have arisen many Indian stars. 
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Vital Statistics 

The following figures will give the reader 
•some idea of the importance and magnitude of 
i the industry : 

Number of Cinemas in India . . 906 
Indian Film Producing Concerns . , 75 (Active Produc- 
ers). 

Number of Indian Films Produced . . 200 Feature Sima 

annually. (Aver- 
age of last 5 yrs.) 

Amount spent in Publicity in News- 
papers alone . . Rs. 43} Lakhs. 

Amount spent in general Publicity 
including Newspapers . . Over a Crorc of 

Rupees annually. 

Import Duty Paid by the Industry, 
yearly on raw and exposed films 
only .. Rs. 14,89,382 (1937- 

1938). 

Trans t charges (paid to Railways) About Rs. 15,00,000 
Total Investments m the Industry Roughly 17 Crores. 
Remittance to U. S A and 1). K. 

annually . . 55 Lakhs. 

Number of skilled workers supported 

by the Industry . About 40000 

-Number of Foreign Pictures shown 

in India .. 400 (Average of 

last 5 yrs ) 

Number of Distributing Offices . . Indian 253 Foreign 

34 (1937) 

Leading Film Journals .. 68 

Number of Touring Cinemas . 500 


The Shortcomings 

Afc present the principal handicap of the 
Indian film-producers is the lack of capital 
Most of the concerns are privately owned and 
it lias been found difficult to interest honest 
investors and banks in the film industry So 
far the procudcrs have been at the mercy of 
greedy financiers from the cotton and share 
markets who charge very heavy rates of 
interest. They treat the poor producers in the 
same way as the Pathan money-lenders treat 
the mill-hands. Now when the industry has 
ceased to be of a speculative nature, there is 
no reason why the industry should starve for 
capital. The proverbial ' shy ’ Indian capita 
is all the more 'shy* in the case of the film 
industry. 

Then there is the ridiculously small market 
for Indian pictures. Imagine three hundred 
and fifty million people with only 996 cinemas 
to scryc them Film production m India is 
severely handicapped by the fact that these 
350^000,000 possible cinema-goers are split up 
into different races speaking different language?, 
r.nd professing different religions. Moreover, 
the great mass of them are illiterate bring in 
remote and obscure villages where the cinema 
is totallv unknown. 


Looking Ahead 

There is no doubt about the fact that the 
industry offers an unlimited scope for the future 
ns an integral part of national planning. 

The film is now a medium of unrivalled 
excellence for amusement, education and the 
propagation of ideas. Through full length 
pictures, documentaries, educations Is and news- 
reels it can get at the nation with a directness 
that no other method can offer. It is a pity 
that so far the above-mentioned short subjects* 
have been relegated to the backgrund on account 
of the huge length of Indian pictures; but steps 
are being taken to remove this drawback m 
the near future. The film is an accurate 
reporter and selector of events, nothing is too 
small or too big to come within its scope. The 
camera’s eye ranges over the life of a wild bird 
or the retreat of an army, it reconstructs the 
past and offers and criticises the present 
in terms more vital than those we know 
ourselves. It is a tremendous power for good 
or evil; and it should be the aim of the 
industry that film in India shall be a power 
for advancement. Along with the radio it can 
help to lift the curse of illiteracy from the 
country's teeming millions. 

Europe and America have long recognised 
the potency of the film-art. The U.S-S.R. 
perhaps offers the most striking example of film 
as an integral part of national plan. That thi 
Soviets liax e welded their unlettered mil- 
lions into a unity is largely due to their 
skilful u«e of film for propaganda. In Italy 
and Germany, the film lias long had its niche 
in the affairs of State; and France, home of the 
art, has always respected the medium both for 
pure creation and social satire Britain has 
so far recognised the film, that fafosez foire 
ha- gone by the board and the Cinematograph 
Act of 1927 has now been revised to back up 
British production and exhibition for the next 1 
ten years. The U. S. A. is the stronghold of 
the industry by right of quality and quantity; 
but what is more noteworthy is the way in 
which, of late years, the medium there has 
grown up, and with the goodwill of the State is 
now driving home some of the most profound 
social lessons through a medium originated in 
slapstick. 

In response to the numerous delegations 
of the Indian producers the Government of 
India has nlso promised to give some material 
help to the industry. It is hoped that the 
various difficulties of the producers will be re - : 
moved in due course, and they will find ! 
thcmrelves equal to the task before them. 
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POLITICS OF AN INDIAN MUSLIM 

By ABUL MANSUR AHMAD 


As a future citizen of India a young Muslim 
mu«t of necessity interest himself with current 
politics exactly in the same manner as and to 
the same extent with a young man of any 
community living in India. But his choice in 
this direction has never been as easy as that of 
his friends and playmates of other communities 
and unfortunately it is growing more difficult 
every day. Rapid growth of new and divergent 
political ideologies like Socialism, Communism, 
Nazism and Fascism added to the already 
existing theocratic and democratic nationalism 
and imperialism has always been sufficiently 
perplexing and bewildering to make the choice 
of any young man of average intelligence 
anything but easy. Added to this, a young 
Muslim has got to consider and be on guard 
about the possibility or otherwise of reconsider- 
ing the special religious and cultural independ- 
ence with the Indian nationalism. The factor 
is a special problem with him because his 
community though a part and parcel of the 
Indian people is an important minority 
community with a dominating religion and 
distinct culture of its own which have bound 
together the Muslims of different provinces of 
Jnma surmounting all minor provincial and 
racial distinctions amongst them in such a 
manner and to such an extent as has never 
been done by any other religion or culture. 

It is here that a young Muslim has been 
teachings and activities of the 
leaders of his community, either past or present 
110 indicator to any easy solution. 
SSL oId and P 9s t leaders like Shaikhul- 
?.} * . Abdur Rashul, Sayani, Mohamed 
1 *’ , 11 and Ansari are no good 

to hfPoLl iL th - 4 u present day leaders are 
t be credited with common sen*e and intelli- 

S»f E u- n H re ^ c ? t leaders like Jinnah, 
™ rW 5\ Fa * ,ul Huq - Hasrat Mohani are 
n nter t0 nn y definite direction. Ail 
d S - ort of Polities during their 
of mhtiS 'ln d *l! n '’ lnp .] md quite a different sort 
Si a P 2m r he ' r °l d fl Se- Mr. Jinnah who 
1916 onpwite nationalist in the year 

S P ™f d . ‘° Preside over the Lucknow 
the ground * Ind5a Muslim league on 

Po md that it was n communal organiza- 


tion, is today in the ripe old ago running at 
an extraordinary speed from one end of India 
to the other with the most ardent appeal to 
the Indian Muslims to organize themselves on 
communal lines Similar is the case, though 
with divergent degrees, with almost all the 
active Muslim political leaders with the 
honourable exception of a very few. In short, 
tery few Muslim leaders of active politics have 
been considerably either ' communalists ’ or 
nationalists throughout their political life 
A great majority of them had been, in their 
early life, ardent supporters of the Congress 
which has been practically accepted by all 
sections of Indians to be the political platform 
of national straggle, but with their growin- 
r ' pl! n ^' “ s the y themselves 
I(W ‘j ve eft th e Congress in disgust 

lor the a leged communal proclhnties of its 
liindo leaders. There arc also some who them- 
selves joined, and asked other Muslims to join 
the Congress at a considerably later stare of 
visit ll0 ' j Tlls d, ?B»»ally oppossed effect of 
dtfff . ?“ y , bsIrs upon tlle brains of the 

different Muslim leaders, has created no little 

h f nof.h - 1 ?| U ? ’™ y y° u ng Muslim's making 
his political choice. No doobt, there is in his 
young mind that natural urge 'for the politic 
liberation of h,s motherland inflamed with 
youthful imagination inspired by the examnl. 
o. y ouths of other countries of the worid TuS 
forsooth, he cannot in his enthusiasm be so 

sS, / '' 5 ^’J r ' ad ■ p » ,h w *”ch his predeces- 
sor has discarded as wrong after a sad experience 
Of a long penod covering more than a W* 

?o“hi l :Te»™S! ,i ' n,,y p “ l by tie 

Intelligentsia is the heart of . a 
politic wherefrom the blood „r f ,h . . ho<i N- 
circulated throughout tho „ , Re . w ’ ’deas is 
particular ‘tfvS? «' 

the lives of Gandhi* vT J n India it is 
Dascs, Patels and Bo^es tha^^™ 3 ’ and 

blood of inspiration; b h “‘,™„ s .“fl pIyi "/ 
younger generation so ,. r i Sf . 
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ideas arc concerned. But in the present tious social conventions of the majority com 
Communal atmosphere of suspicion and ill- munity appearing to his inferiority-coraplexed 
feeling these inspirations emanating from these mind as hatred and contempt, his unjust cxclu* 
ideal personages Joses much of their appeal and sion from employments as a result of nepotism 
effectiveness before they can reach the heart and favouritism, natural children of officialdom 
of the Muslim youth. These leaders are being and clcrkocracy, appearing, not without reason, 
characterized by the Muslim leaders as Com- to his aggrieved mind to be comruunalism pure 
raunal leaders of thought with definite anti- and simple; all these go to solidify the thin 
Muslim motives and even machinations. If clouds of doubts and suspicions into one hard 
these non-Muslim leaders are not to be followed, rock of distrust against the sense of justice in 
who are then there to replace them in the members of the majority community. It 
the minds of the Muslim youth as sources of is here that the Muslim youth becomes con- 
inspiration ? Surely, Jinnahs and Huqs, Sik- vineed of the truth and correctness of Mr. 
andar Hayats and Saadullahs ! But where is Jinnah’s reading of the Hindu mind. Now, if 
in them that amount of self-immolation for a Mr. Jinnah’s diagnosis is correct, why not his 


lofty ideal and a great cause, which alone can 
inspire awe and admiration in the imaginative 
mind of the Muslim youth ? Will he, then, 
follow Ansaris, Azads and Mohamed Alls ? It 
is not possible either. They seem to have been 
oblivious of the separate identity of the 
Muslims, and they, together with those who have 
followed them, have been condemned as hire- 
lings of the Hindus by Jinnahs and Huqs who 
seem to have been valiantly fighting the cause 
of the Indian Muslim's 

Now, therefore, an Indian Muslim youth 
has not got before him that clear-cut path of 
political life to adopt which his friend of the 
other community has got. He agrees with 
Gandhis and Nelirus that India must be made 
politically free He ugiees with Jinnahs uml 
Huqs that Muslim interests should be safe- 
guarded and Muslim position assured before 
political independence is to be fought for 
But he agrees with none in their condemnation 
of each other as eommun.a lists If Gandhi a 
and Nehrus call upon their Muslim compatriots 
to join hands with them m their political 
struggle against the foreign imperialist, they 
are perfectly within their jurisdiction If, on 
the other hand, Jinnahs and Huqs, as leaders 
of a minority community, want to be assured 
of their minority rights, they are also perfectly 
within their jurisdiction 

It is here that the Muslim youth becomes 
perturbed, his ideas become confuted and his 
vision clouded. It is again here that his idealism 
is blurred, his keen sense of patriotism wounded 
and his energetic enthusiasm damped Ilia 
inferiority complex due to his minority position 
and educational and economic backwardness, 
his 6nd experiences of bitter disappointments, 
hia loneliness accompanied with positive want 
of sympathy from his brethren of the majority 
community in every field of activities, fin 
ostracical exclusion by the rigid and supersti- 


prescription of the remedy — so argues the 
Muslim youth within his mind. 

But is that really so ? It is this apparent 
truism that the Muslim youth has got to 
examine. Wc concede, he is, ns he always has 
been m the past, faced with great difficulty in 
making his political choice, but never before 
in Ins life, has lie been faced with two clear- 
cut alternatives as he has been at the present 
moment It is high time, that he should cither 
join the ideology of the Muslim League and 
organize thcm«clvcs on communal basis, or in 
the alternative give up the idea of com- 
munal organizations and join the national 
platioun und work shouldcr-to-ahoulder with 
bis compatriots of other communities in the 
ta«k of building up the political destiny and 
economic structure of his great nation. In 
either case, he has, of course, got to give first 
consideration to the question of an honourable 
and prosperous existence of his own great coin- 
niuity He lias got most calmly and dis- 
passionately to consider as to winch of these 
two alternatives will be more conducive to the 
well-being of liis community accompanied with, 
lot us say, if possible, the political and eco- 
nomic liberation of his country. Let us 
examine Mr Jinnah’s theory first 

Now, according to Mr. Jinnah’s, theory 
Indian Muslims have got to organize tlicm- 
sches on communal lines into one compact 
body. But it is not physically possible and 
practicable to bring all the eight crores of 
Muslim** into the fold of one organization not 
unlike any other community of the world 
Like other communities, the Muslim community 
also has got its own black sheeps Mr. Jinnah 
knows it and admits it. 'So he says ; let the 
1-cst elements in the Muslim community he 
united under the banner of the Muslim league 
ns the best elements in the Hindu community < 
has done under the banner of the Congress 
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When, in this way, both the communities will 
have been organized in their respective house, 
let these well-organizd communities in their 
turn be federated into one great Indian nation 
to fight against the foreign imperialist. 

Now, let us calmly examine the correct- 
ness of or otherwise of Mr. Jmnah’s political 
ennunciation. This theory apparently pre- 
sumes that all the best elements in a particular 
religions denomination, who belong to that 
denomination either by accident of birth or by 
the factum of choice must, of necessity, also 
hold the same political opinion either with 
regard to the form of Government and struc- 
ture of society or with regard to the mthod of 
attaining them. In other words, it presumes 
that all the good Mussalmans believe collective- 
ly either in the independent, or in the 
dominion or in the protectorate state of India : 
it also presumes that all the good Mussalmans 
collectively believe either in a nationalistic, 
ot in a socialistic or in a communistic state 
m India; still also it presumes that all the 
good Muslims collectively believe in the same 
method, either violent or non-violent, consti- 
tutional or unconstitutional of attaining that 
political status. These are presumptions pre- 
posterous enough, on the face of them, to be 
dismissed straightaway, for two honest and 
good Muslims, equally strong in their belief in 
all the teachings of Islam, may and generally 
do, honestly differ in their political outlooks 
and ideologies. This is exactly what is happen- 
ing at present with regard to the political 
ideologies of Mr. Jinnah himself and Maulana 
Abul Kalarn Azad. In spite of both of them 
being good and honest Muslims they are 
differing like poles asunder in their political 
outlooks and ideologies both with regard to the 
goal and the means of attaining that goal. 
Exactly similar has been the case between Mr. 
Jinnah and his great and illustrious namesake 
Maulana Mohamed Ali This has been the 
honest difference between Ghazi Anwar Pasha 
on the one hand and Ghazi Mustafa Kamal 
Ataturk on the other; Zflghlul Pasha on the one 
hand and Tewfiq Pasha on the other; Nahas 
Pasha on the one hand and Meher Pasha on 
the other; Sultan Ibn Saud on the one hand 
and Sharif Ho«sam on the other; Iteza Sbah 
Pahlnbi on the one hand and Ahmed Shah on 
the other, and so on and so forth. 

In short, there shall always be honest and 
fundamental difference of opinion on political 
issues between good and honest Muslims them- 
selves. So even if we disregard the existence 
of cowards, weaklings, sycophants, traitors, 


title-hunters, job-seekers and count without 
them, it is both theoretically and practically 
impossible to unite all the Mussalmans of India 
on the one and the same platform of the same 
political organization, because a political orga- 
nization means and implies and presupposes 
identity, not only of the political object but also, 
of the method and means of achieving that 
object. Herein, two good and honest Muslims 
can honestly differ and that also too funda- 
mentally to accommodate each other as much 
as a good and honest Hindu like Mr. Snnivas 
Shastri can fundamentally differ from another 
good and honest Hindu like Mahatma Gandhi. 
It was for no other reason than this that good 
and honest Mussalmans like Maulana Zafarali 
Khan and Maulana Hasrat Mohani have been 
compelled to resign, and another good and 
honest Muslim like Sir Wazir Hasan has been 
driven out, from the Muslim League. Herein, 
therefore, Air. Jinnah’s theory is based upon 
an entenly wrong hypothesis. 

There i9 another weak spot in Mr. Jinnah’s 
theory of communal organization of the Mussal- 
mans. His clarion call to the Muslims to 
unite is also a clarion call to the Hindus to do 
the same thing, Mr. Jinnah would not, perhaps, 
object to the Hindus organizing themselves. 

But why this unity of the Muslim in the 
one camp and of the Hindus in quite a 
different one ? Why can’t the Hindus, and 
the Muslims unite in one and the same camp 
as the Congress wants them to do. Evidently 
this organization of the two communities in 
two different camps does not mean and imply 
that they are doing it as against the foreign 
imperialist. Communalist leaders frankly 
admit that the fundamental difference that is 
keeping the two communities apart cannot be 
obviated, and disputes between them cannot be 
settled, unless and until they are first organized 
in two different communal camps. This is 
rather a serious implication ominous enough to 
indicate a dark age in the political future of 
India. It simply implies that civil war is in- 
dispensable to bring the two communities to the 
lealization of each other’s strength which is 
necessary to make them admit and recognize 
each other’s rights and privileges. A9 an 
astute politician Mr. Jinnah cannot seriously 
mean this, for it is the Muslims that will be 
injured most as a result of a civil war, Bnd to 
the posterity he will be regarded as the worst 
enemy of the Indian Muslims who will have 
been responsible for bringing about such a war. 
Yet it i« precisely what Mr. Jinnah's political 
theory means and implies and his recent acti- 
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cities and propaganda arc, at a breakneck 
£pwd, leading u» to. Needles to udd, that the 
same is Uu* fundamental dr-fett with the jwli- 
tical tlworiea of Dr. Moonje and Bhni 
Bariiiuiida «f the Hindu Bavn. We need not, 
however, pun-tie it further it it we are primarily 
concerned here with the qm-tiin of the 
organization of the Indian Mu-dini*. 

Tlitory of the couummui organization of 
llie Muslims ns u remedial tnensure of their 
minority grievances is, therefore, bn«cd on 
wrong ha«is both from theoretical and practi- 
cal viewpoints. Any attempt towards tins 
direction is, on the otic hand, sure to fail to 
bring all the Muslims into one united camp, 
for no single wnunwud political theory will 
ever attract the imagination of each and every 
one of the eight crorcs of Mu^almans or even 
of n great majority of them. The attempt, ou 
the other hand, will make the non-Muslim 
Indians unnecessarily antipathetic towards the 
Muslims As is only normal and natural with 
all attempts towards communal organizations, 
unnecessary emphasis will be given upon minor 
and unimportant details with a. view to speedy 
realization of communal unity, which will sure- 
ly result in widening the gulf of communal 
differences and increasing the *cn-c of com- 
munal bitlemcxs. The universally accepted 
political aphorism, that communal concious- 
ne«s is always disadvantageous to the 
minority, will get an additional proof here 
Beside the non-Mushm minorities like the 
Brnhmos, Christians, Sinks, Jams, Buddhist,, 
who arc culturally and religiously more akin 
to the Indian Muslims than to the orthodox 
Hindus, there are liberal elements in the ortho- 
dox Hindu lomnuinity it-clf «1 hm sympathy 
arc with the socially revolutionary principles 
of Warn. This liberal elements would have 
come a great way to help the growth of more 
protestantism against i’rinuli euirveimumnUur 
pnd thus served the cause of Islamic culture 
but for the recent communal cry of the Muslims 
The communal organization of the Muslims 
lias already alienated or is definitely going to 
alienate, the sympathies of these elements 
The communal war-cry of the Mudira League 
is definitely driving them into the camp of the 
o-thodox Hindus against their will 

There are a Jot of deppressed and oppres- 
sed sects within the Hindu community itself 
who having been under numerous disabilities, 
both social and economic, at the hand of the 
upper class Hindus, were ready to fall in line 
with the Muslims or any other community in a 
bocial and economic revolution which might 
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ultimately result in the political salvation of 
the Indian nation as a whole. The communal 
war-cry of the Muslim League has definitely 
driven a great majority of them into the camp 
i*nd under the leadership of the vested intcrcrt 
and consequently there has been a definite tet 
back in the process of social and economic 
j evolution 

It is very interesting to mention here that 
the arguments advanced by the Hindu Sablrn and 
the Muslim League for organizing their respec- 
tive communities in separate camps are 
amusingly identical. “ Tuc Muslims should 
unite because they are disorganized and weak. 
Taking advantage of their weakness, the 
Hindus who are educated, organized and strong 
urc turning deaf cars to the just and reasonable 
demands of the Musalmnns," gnye Mr. Jinnah. 

" Hindus, unite, you arc thoroughly disorganized 
and extremely weak. Taking advantage of 
your weakness, the Muslims who are a through- 
ly organized and homogeneous community are 
making all sorts of unjust and unreasonable 
demands says Dr. Moonje. Both Mr. Jinnah 
and Dr Moonje entirely agree that only the 
v caker of the tu o should get strong by organiz- 
ing itself in order to fight the unreasonable 
attitude of the other, but they thoroughly dis- 
agree ns to which is the weaker party. Both 
agree that there cannot be any talk of 
compromise between the weak and (he strong, 
but they differ as jxdrs asunder in so far as 
each regards ins community to be the weaker 
one 

Evidently therefore, both of these two 
leaders cannot be either serious or correct. 
Either the Hindus are stronger and the Muslims 
weaker or vice versa. But how is it that both 
the Hindu Sabha and Mu-lun League, constitu- 
ted by astute politicians like Dr. Moonje and 
Mr Jinnah, are vying with each other to prove 
.o Me woisb 1 itfia* ntr v»linnuim*y ,i f Alir .vemlei- 
of the two ? Why do they not admit that both 
communities arc weak which is really the 
truth ’ Who is there to deny that Indian 
.Muslims, a community of SU millions ol 
servants of Allah, 97 p c of whom are plunged 
m the darkness of illiteracy, 90 p.e. of whom 
are serving as superstitious serfs and slaves 
of the oppressive and extortious feudal lords 
and usurious money-lenders, 97 p c. of whom 
ore wading through the mire of their nu-erablc 
oxi-tcncc of want and privation in dilapidated 
rural areas, ravaged by dangerous epidemics 
but still tilling the soil and producing crops of 
which neither this nor that is his property, 
require organization ? U lio, on the other 
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'hand, will deny that the Hindu community, a 
conglomeration of 270 millions of God’s 
children divided into as many groups as you 
have got hairs on your head, 97 pc. of whom 
are deeply sunk in illeteracy and superstition, 
50 p c. of whom are victims of inhuman social 
tyranny and treated as so many beasts or worse 
than .that — as untouchables, also badly requires 
organization ? But what can Mr. Jinnah and 
Dr. Moonje mean by saying that these down- 
trodden millions cannot be organized on the 
same platform as against the organized force 
of social, economic and political tyrants, except 
that thej’ have presumed that it is the other 
community which is responsible for all the 
■miseries of his community and that it is the 
other community alone which has got to be 
fought against if its community is to get its 
rights ? This, as we have already shown, i3 
a quack's prescription who does not know the 
disease and therefore its remedy. 

Look at the subject from another point. 
Whom is, after all, this communal cry injuring 
the most ? It is not a bit injuring the foreign 
imperialist oppression, neither is it shaking 
the foundation of foreign rule. It is doing 
absolutely no harm to the indigenous vested 
interest. It is not touching an hair of the age 
worn class rule of the aristocracy. It is, on 
the contrary, either directly or indirectly 
strengthening all of them; it is, on the con- 
trary, standing in the wa\ of oui intelligentsia 
meeting on political questions and our masses 
•on economic issues 

What, then, is to be done 0 If communal 
•organization will not help us, what will ? It 
is here that the Muslim young man will have 
to tax his brain most and must find out a path 
hitherto unbeaten 

Now, if he is to come to a correct conclu- 
sion, lie has got, at the outset, to disengage Ins 
brain from some confusion of ideas which is 
wry common at the prc s cnt atmosphere of 
communal suspicion and mud-throwing He 
lifl" got to dive below the superficial meaning 
of sen oral common words like ‘ communalism 
and ‘ mUcmh-m,’ \cn generally mi-U'cd and 
misunderstood in our present day political par 
lance Communalism ha«. bj this time, assum- 
ed the character of an obnoxious di'ease of a 
xerv private nature The unfortunate fellow, 
wbo i« once afflicted with it. of cour-e without 
hi« knowledge and against his will, is a sinner, 
condemned by God and his angels to eternal 
perdition. The fellow, therefore, must not con- 
fer the sin so long as he wi«hc* to remain a- 
a member of the civilized society. 


But the young Muslim, who is to find out 
the correct political front for his community, 
must raise himself a bit above the ordinary 
run of young men. He must realize that it is 
no shame to be a comraunalist. Indeed, no 
body can be a good nationalist, not even a good 
man, without first being a good communalist. 
One wiio does not love his community, a group 
of human beings, cannot possibly love hi3 
nation, a bigger group of human beings. To 
be able to sacrifice one’s personal pleasure at 
the altar of those of his family, is the first stage 
of the dexelopment of human mind As soon 
after this first stage as the power of Ins self- 
effacement increases, his vision broadens over 
wider range, his love expands over bigger circle 
'•o a« to cover all individuals belonging to bis 
community irrespective of personal friend- 
ship and enmity, he becomes a communalist. 
In the course of his mental development the 
capacity of his soul enlarges itself and his out- 
look broadens and he becomes a nationalist. 
If the natural process is allowed to go, his 
mental capacity still enlarges and he becomes 
a lover of human beings os a whole. This is 
no metaphysics, but normal process of natural 
development of human mind hitherto unattained 
in a political sense, but clearly visualized in 
Hie future socialistic World State The differ- 
ence. therefore, between the breadth of vision 
of a communalist and a nationalist is only a 
d, (Terence of degree No body is justified, 

therefore, to condemn either Mr Jinnah or 
Dr Moonje for the ardent love he has got for 
Ins own community Communalism can only 
be condemned in so far as love for one’s own 
community also connotes hatred for all other 
communities bcsule'* one’s own It will be 
at once clear on a little bit of examination that 
tins kind of communalism which can be dis- 
u.rded as exclusive communalism leads us 
nowhere but to ourselves. It defeats its own 
chjcct bv emphasizing the differences only, 
:.nd by the process of gradual and progressive 
exclusion it recedes further and further back 
ultimately into the dark corner of one’s own 
narrow selfishness An astute politician and a 
sincere loxer of his community Mr. Jinnah can- 
i ot po«*ibly advocate a suicidal political theory 
like thi< for his great community, normal 
working and logical conclu e ion of which will 
lead the Muslim community into civil strifes 
between its seventy-two different “Firqas”. 

Therefore Mr Jmnah’s mind mu-t be dis- 
passionately and sympathetically studied if 
cne i* to know the inner working of his motif. 
To l>c honestly frank one mu c t admit that Mr. 
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J mrmli represents the average mind of the 
Indian Muslim intelligentsia. That Mr. 
Jinn ah's communal call, apparently ba«ed on 
wrong hypothesis, is appealing to the minds of 
the overwhelming majority of the Muslim 
intelligentsia, itself shows that the idea, 
though latently, was already there. It is no 
u*e absuing Mr. Jinnah for his communal 
leadership, for it is not his oratorical shill that 
has created communalism in the mind of the 
Mussulmans but the feeling was already there. 
Mr. Jinnah’s fault or credit is that he has 
organized that feeling for whatever purpose he 
may have thought reasonable. 

Now, it will be clear on an examination 
that Muslim “ Communalism ” as shown and 
explained in the resolutions and demands of 
the Muslim League, is based on a sense of 
grievance against the majority community It 
is precisely here that the weakness of com- 
munalm lies. It will appear to the average 
intelligence that communalism is not a political 
theory but is only an organized expression of 
grievances of a geruinly aggrieved minority 
community. This only means another truism 
That is: it means that the vested interest in 
India has not responded to the claims of, and 
is not sympathetic towards, the downtrodden 
This is exactly what it should be and precisely 
wbat it is in the other parts of the world But 
it is, after all, a question of horizontal division 
ot Indian people and it cannot be remedied by 
a communal prescription which itself admit., 
of horizontal division For is not the Muslim 
community itself a combination of the oppres- 
sor and the oppressed ? Mr. Jinnah, therefore, 
has made a wrong prescription The average 
Muslim youth is under the impression that Mr 
Jinnah may or may not be right in his prescrip - 
tion but he is certainly right in his diagnosis 
The (act, however, is that Mr Jinnah is right 
neither in his diagnosis nor in his prescription 
Unlike a good physician he ha® been misled by 
the shrieks of wailing and suffering patients 
rather than been led by his own judgment and 
experience. , „ , , , „ 

But what will the Muslim young man do r 
"What course will he take if he is not to follow 
the lead of Mr. Jinnah 7 The answer surely is . 
to take the widest and surest course, but wliat 
is the wisest and surest course under the pre- 
vailing circumstances, is the question. 

To find out a correct answ er, an intelligent 
young Muslim will at once sit in the cool cor- 
ner of his hamlet and simply enumerate and 
classify the gievances that his community is 
suffering from Some of them are, no doubt, 
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political, some economic, same social, some 
cultural and some religious. Now if he analyse 
them group by group and consider their bear- 
ings upon the Indian people as a whole, he will 
at once find that in each and every one of tliosc 
grievances, the Muslima arc in good company, 
that is they have got co-suffercrs in other com- 
munities who constitute definitely the majority 
of the Indian people. If he has thus success- 
fully analysed the grievances and classified 
them, he will at once come to a correct basis of 
alignment for the purpose of righting thos? 
wrongs. 1/ with the exercise of a httle bit of 
tactics you can convert yourself into the 
position of a majority in any particular item. 
of grievance, is it not foolish to shoot from the 
house-top that you are in a minority 7 That 
i« exactly what Mr. Jinnah is asking you to do. 

I have already pointed out that there are 
considerable liberal elements in the Hindu 
community itself and their sympathy are with 
the socially revolutionary principles of Islam 
Besides, India is an historic place of legendary 
extremities and atrocities. On the one hand 
you have here got the finest monument of wealth 
and architecture in the world and on the other 
you have also the poorest and humblest of the 
cottage on the face of the globe. You have 
here one of the wealthiest men of the present 
world on the one hand, and the merest and 
poorest labourer of the world on the other . You 
have here on the one hand, the highest of philoso- 
phies and the noblest of ideals in the world and 
tiie lowliest illiteracy and maddest of supersti- 
tions on the other. It is here that you will find 
the loftiest of doctrinarianism on the one hand 
mid the most atrocious tyranny on the other. 

The acid test of the special gcniu* of the 
Muslim young man, enriched by the teachings 
of Ins monotheistic and socialistic religion, will 
be to marshal these atrocities nnd organize 
these grievances not from without but froifl 
within If he can successfully do this, he will 
find that there is absolutely no difference- 
between himself and the liberal elements of the 
majority community. lie will discover to his 
unexpected satisfaction that he is not a member 
of any minority community, but that 
he is the leader of the largest concourse 
of innumerable suffering human being* But 
every thing will depend upon the method of 
approach If you make any attempt to 
superimpose your superiority from outside, you 
will meet with resistance, but if you approach 
things from within like a limb of the Indian 
nation, natural sympathies are with yon and 
the field is yours. 
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As regards tlie safeguards of the special 
minority rights of the Muslims they will 
naturally and automatically come through day- 
to-day struggle in the general process of 
political development. Even if there is no 
Muslim League, on any vital communal i'SU3 
■on the point of being endangered by the State 
or the majority community, the Indian Mussul- 
mans will automatically unite and fight it to 
the successful finish. The Muslim community, 
or for the matter of that any religious commu- 
nity, being a living organism go far as its 
religious and cultural rights are concerned, no 
separate permanent organization is necessarv 
to fight for those issues. Organizations will 
naturally grow from time to time on ever}' 
issue at stake as occasions mil arise It is, 
therefore, wrong to suggest that the Indian 
Muslims should have a separate organization. 
For political purposes it is not feasible and for 
religious purposes it is not necessary. For, as 
we have already shown, as regards political 
issues all Muslims can never have the same 
political opinion, and as regards communal 
issues, the Muslim community is, by itself, an 
organization The word Muslim, by itself, 
sufficiently means and implies a body of indivi- 
duals with identical beliefs and opinions on 
certain matters, to be regarded as an organiza- 
tion with the Holy Quran and sacred Hadishcs 
as its creed and constitution, rules and 
regulations Any other organization within 
that orbit will mean only further narrowing 
down the circumference and dividing the 
Muslims on wrong issues into smaller circle* 
In this vow of the matter, the leaders of the 
Muslim League are well -meaningly and well- 
intentionedly only misleading the Indian 
Muslims to a very lugubrious political preci- 
pice 

Now, what the Muslim youth should do is 
to regard himself an Indian with as much right 
and rcsponsibhty towards the country ns any 
ether Indian and also regard himself insepar- 
ably connected with the material and spiritual 
future of India, cither good, bad or indifferent 
If he can once do this by getting nd of the 
inferiority complex which he i« labouring under 
ss a result of the misleading propaganda of his 
feeble-minded and mferiotitv-complexed leaders, 
he will gradually realize that he is not really 
*o helpless as he used to think he was I am 
fully alne to the fact that he will, at the first 
in«tanee, feel uncomfortable and even lonely m 
ell the «phercs of activities: not only in tb«* 
Congre-s, not only in the Kishan Sabhas, not 


only in literary clubs and reading rooms, but in 
all the non-communal meeting places like parks 
and squares, in trains and trams But that is 
the normal lot of every new entrant. That 
should not scare him away, that should not 
make him lose heart, that should not disconciet 
him in the least. In the begming he may feel 
humiliated and miserable in the Congress or 
Kishan Shabha or any other national platform, 
but that should not unseat his judgment, that 
should not make him lose Ins balance of mind, 
just as he would not lose heart on his first 
entrance into a government office with prepon- 
derance of non-Muslim officials. If there is 
evident Hindu influence and supremacy in the 
Indian National Congress, in the Kishan Sabha, 
it is no less so in government or semi-govern- 
ment offices even in places where the Muslims 
are in a majority, who is such a fool as to 
stop a Muslim employment-seeker from enter- 
ing a government office, where there is dearth 
of Muslim employees, simply because there is 
Hindu supremacy there at present ? An intelli- 
gent Muslim father will far rather advise and 
assist his young son to seek and secure an 
employment in a Tata Company even at the 
risk of throwing his son absolutely at tlie mercy 
of the communal tyranny of it3 non-Muslim 
Barrah Babu If this is so in the matter of 
services, why this will not be so in the matter 
of politics where services are made ? 

In conclusion, my earnest appeal to the 
young friends of ray community, therefore, is 
not only to join the Indian National Congress, 
the training ground of future administrators of 
India, in large numbers, but also to penetrate 
into all nerve centres of body-politic and par- 
take in those fields of activities where men are 
made fit to enter life. If he fails to join any 
of those training grounds, his community will 
be the loser to that extent He should not be 
afraid of losing his identity In fact, it is the 
communal leaders of the Muslim league, who 
have got no identity of their own to lose. If his 
grent revolutionn\ religion has taught him 
anything, if it had made a man of himself, he 
will find that, if. as a Muriim he bag got any 
me-age to give to the world, it is here in IndW 
where he should try it. If he begin to serve 
the suffering humanity as a true Muslim should 
do. he will find that he is not the leader of 
eight crores of Indian Muslims alone, but four 
times that number of human beings who in their 
wail of painful bondage of slaveries of innumer- 
rble tvpes are seeking his help and co-operation 
with folded hand* and bended knee*. 



THE THIRD ALTERNATIVE 


By Processor Dr KRISHNA PRASANNA MUICERJI, M. 4 ., nrliii., 
Formerly of Visva-Bharati, Santimketan. 


The world is shuddering at the prospect 
of another world war. The bewildered nations 
of the world find no alternative before them 
other than victory or peace. Every nation or 
group of nations is determined to have peace it 
possible, a victorious war if necessary; and 
because victory has to be achieved at all costs 
(if the latter contingency arises), each one of 
the nations must arm to its utmost capacity 
unmindful of (or perhaps indifferent to) the 
fact that the very act of rearming is eliminat- 
ing one of the alternatives ( viz , possibility of 
peace) from the field of practical politics 
leaving the nations no other option but to be 
dragged into a large scale massacre Now is 
the time for cool-headed deliberation 

How we wished that there was a wa> out, 
that there was a “ third alternative ! And 
perhaps there is a third alternative which may 
Lseest itself if v e ore toursBMm. e "' > “? h 
the facts and view the issues involved m their 
true perspective unswayed by state-idolatrj , 
unperturbed by patriotic fanaticism and un- 
affected by race-prejudice The third alterna- 
tive hs indeed there and it will emerge auto- 
matically the moment wc arc ready to seek 
dispassionately «l,c causes of tins ™rid-»mes. 
In brief and in general they we those 

'(respectively) ns much for a nation as for the 

md '1 dl Tire insistence of the successful Coloured 
Powers to maintain the status quo. l " c 'P c 'tivc 
of the method of acquiring and extent of their 

^*14^ ^tntcsl whose very weakness scn.-es as 
the greatest temptation for adjacent big Powers 
Jo try to encroach upon their artificially created 
/re«rl there' ic ^skvl sovereign rights 

5* The c\i-*tc>Ke of va«t Continents (like 


South America, Africa, India and China) with* 
infinite possibilities for economic development, 
in an unorganised and defenceless condition, 
evoking the lust and greed (specially) of the 
unsuccessful Colonial Powers who are smarting 
under a grievance, viz., the fact of having to- 
do without Colonics in a world-order in which 
they alone serve as emblems of a nation’s great- 
ness and arc considered essentially necessary 
for major industries. 

6 . The inability of the nations trying to 
form a Collective Security Bloc to take into- 
confidence the potentially powerful and in- 
tellectually and culturally advanced (but eco- 
nomically primitive) countries like China, India, 
Egypt, etc., (due to the white prejudice against 
coloured races, irrespective of their cultural 
attainments) and to give them equal and inde- 
pendent status as units of any contemplated 
system of Collective Security against unlawful 
aggression. 

If this is a correct analysis of the causes 
of the present unrest it w ill be readily seen that 
in any future world-conflict there will be three 
major parties • 

Group A — The successful Colonial Powers^ 

Group B— 1 The aspiring (and ns yet un- 
successful) Colonial Powers; 

Group C — The unorganised countries 
which are the objects of the Big Powers’ colonial 
expansion and exploitation. 

Any world-settlement to be lasting must 
satisfy all the above-mentioned three classes of 
nation* It will be a blunder of the fir*t magni- 
tude to ignore the importance of any one of the 
above three group* Not even the Group C- 
nations are' to be considered so weak as to be 
safely ignored Their potentiality to create un- 
rest is undoubtedly great, even though they may 
not achieve anything to their advantage throughi 
such conflicts 

The "Third Alternative” which I want to* 
suggest in this brief article lies in bringing 
about an honest and honourable understanding 
with regard to the world’s capital, labour, raw 
material, trade, communication and strategic 
points among nil t!ie*e three groups of nations 
through a Conference convened (before the 
war breaks out) in a «pint of perfect equality 
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land friendship. It is indeed a method which 
is just the reverse of that usually followed by 
nations to achieve peace and which was also 
followed at the Paris Peace Conference, viz., 
trying to establish lasting peace after a terrible 
ifight for years when passions are uncontrollable 
• and vindictiveness becomes the guiding force 
Tbehicd every transaction. No wonder they 
.almost always fail. 

The new method of arriving at peace, if 
adopted, may altogether avert the much-feared 
next war by removing the root causes of inter- 
national jealousy and friction. But supposing 
'it failed to avert the war and the world is forced 
■to be entangled in a major conflict in the near 
future (in spite of all attempts to avoid it 
■through a conference &3 proposed above) owing 
to the unreasonable aggressiveness of any 
Power, even then this method of having a 
■peace Conference before the war (instead of 
after it) will have many advantages and serve 
many useful purposes. 

In the first place, according to the Group 
•C-nations an equal and honourable position 
in the Federation of Nations will mean winning 
their support permanently on the side of 
justice, liberty and collective security, a fact 
iSO important from the point of view of a pro- 


longed world war (which cannot be continued 
without a continuous supply of foodstuffs and 
man- pou er) that no Power, however aggressive, 
can afford to ignore the danger of going to u ar 
without first enlisting the sympathy and sup- 
port of the Group C-nations on its own side. 

In the second place, a pre-War Peace Con- 
ference like this will either satisfy the just 
demands of the Group R-nat\ons (in which 
case one of the greatest dangers to world peace 
will be eliminated) or it will reveal to the woild 
that what they wanted was not just treatment 
but domination and thereby help to unite the 
liberty-loving forces under one banner. 

And, finally, it will correctly indicate as to 
which are the really justice- and peace- loving 
nations In a word, it will pave the way for 
the establishment of a real and effective League 
of Nations or (to avoid that now-contemptible 
phrase) World Federation for ensuring liberty, 
justice and peace. Wanted, therefore, a World 
Peace Conference of the true representatives 
of the three above-mentioned groups of Powers 
in a spirit of perfect equality and mutual under- 
standing before the war actually breaks out. 
That is the need of the moment. That is the 
thrrd alternative. 

June, 1939. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

Tendency of Indian Moslems 


* COMMtJfiL tension between the two mam communities 
-•in India, with day-to-day increasing hatred and ill-feeling 
between them, has become a cause of serious anxiety for 
all concerned with the benefit of the country. At this 
-critical juncture when a political conciousnesa is hope- 
lessly lacking among the masses, and when we need hard 
a united front against Ihe alien power dominating oyer 
the whole of India and almost driving its people, without 
any respect of caste or creed, to utter poverty and semi 
starvation, certainly it is very regrettable that our other 
grievances, real or apparent, may give rise to such faulty 
dissensions. In spite of all positive efforts on the part of the 
Congre's to win over the Moslems by offering them and 
granting where possible undue favours, the entire Moslem 
mass has never paid any heed or attention to its call and 
the major section of Moslem leaders has had no hesitation 
to abuse the Congress every now and then Nevertheless, 
the Congress has been denouncing the Hindu Maha- 
•aabha only «n order to weaken its lead over the' Hindu 
population. 

The Hindu Mahasabha on the other hand cla ms the 
~ credit of protecting legitimate political rights of the Hindus, 
but it should have worked mo-e on the constructive side 
*■ f° r the Hindu solidarity wh ! ch would have been a mighty 

26—10 


foundation for a Hindu nation in future rather than 
attacking the Congress as if to counterbalance the 
League’s abuses But while criticising the Mahasabha for 
Its plain defects it may be safely asserted that its anti- 
pathy for Hmdu-Moslem unity has sufficient ground 
behind it. 

In the issue of The Modem Review of Jane, 1939, 
Swami Shn Shankaracharya (Dr Kurtkoti) criticised the 
trend of the Hindu Mahasabha dwelling tipbn the extracts 
from the speech of Sjt. Savarkar. So far as I could make 
out his chief objection against Sjt. Savarkar was that to 
the latter Modem Community was like an intruder 
usurping the rights of the Hindus who owned Hindusthsn 
as their fatherland for five thousand years. Swami ji says, 
“ The latter (Moslems) would naturally retort and have 
retorted too that the Aryan Hindu is himself an Intruder, 
the Dravida and the Kola run being the early lords and 
masters, and even among them the Kolsrians tuight turn 
the table upon Dravidas, until the Bhils and the Conds 
and the Santhals wdl remain a3 the only rightful Sons of 
Hindusthan.” While making out his expression thus he 
slips one thing important that the majority of Indian 
Modems does not care to acknowledge India as their 
fatherland unlike the flindoi, tDravidians, Conds-, EM*, 
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ne. Even lho*« aborigine!, although neglected Ly 
I lie Aryan Hindu*, could not rtcipr Aryan culture and 
civilisation which once spread over the whole of the »ul>- 
continent. A amall minority of Tarsia ha» been residing 
licte for centuries am] notwithstanding our difference with 
them [n religion, culture, language, tradition they have 
not luen emplainrd agalnit a» being unpatriotic. 
Then the rraaon for thi* adtcrs^psychologlcal tendency 
of lalatnic India it a bit far to seek. The Mohammedans 
belong to a tace which starting from Its religious centre 
had crossed the Indian border for conquest with an 
enthusiast c spirit of pronelyt nation; and that was more 
and more encouraged in course of tbeir rule for seven 
hundred years over the mighty Hindu population. The 
empire Is gone, but the tendency survives. It la no matter 
of surprise if they feel that they ran transform this 
land of Hindus to a Moslem land like Persia or Egypt, 
just as they could bring their number to one fourth from 
nil. A strange mild feeling of over-tolerance originating 
from a sense of so-called equality of all religions, impressed 
deeply into the Hindu mind by some of the Jlindu- 
preachers themselves, has paved a broad way for non- 
Hindu pro*flytizalion. In these days of democracy, seeing 
that a particular community rending In the territory, 
demands and gets, not for services rendered for the 
common beneCt but for ill numerical strength, its share 
in the Government, it will naturally prefer the easier 
path; Its political share being pre assured, it tend* to 
increase its number which will bring a proportionate 
increment in political right. This Is one of the reasons 
why a Moslem generally doe* not want to render hit 
services to the Congress for a joint sacrifice but strengthens 
the Muslim League. 

The venerable Swamiji admittedly supports Sjt 
Saratkar when he says that nationality does not con*ist only 
in territorial occupation but more largely consists in a 
sense of inheritance, tradition, language, literature, reli- 
gion, culture: Mill he says that Mr. Savarkar is not quite 
right about his test of nationality and citizenship To 
my mind of all these elements, culture counts most for 
the establishment of a true and sound nationality. Let 
the different races and castes differ in other things but 
they must unite fn one culture comprising of all cultures 
of the laud. But a Moslem here would not accept a 
common culture until and unless he gains majority He 
further says, “All the Christiana, if they really believe 
in Christ, whatever their nationality, look upon Jerusalem 
with reverence The Catholic in Canada, France and 
England still looks upon Rome, and more than Rome upon 
Jerusalem, as his holy land and still is a nationalist and 
citizen of Canada, France and England The Moslem m 
Egypt looks to Mecca and Medina as bn holy 


Jand, still has every right to nationality In Egypt- 
Similarly, Jet rhe Moslems in ffindusthan look upon .Mecca 
• a their holy Jand and still make themsejvei more patriotic 
citizens and more patriotic nationalists, " 1 beg to be 

exmsrd that here too a blunder has been committed hr 
mistaking Holy land for a Fatherland. A holy land con- 
cerns one's rehgioua faith, while fatherland is one 
Inhabited by hla forefather!. The Japanese are a nation by" 
themselves, still they have deep regard for their holy place 
Bodh Caya. But do they ever intend to Jet the Culture, 
civilization, language and historical tradition, etc. of then* 
holy pace supersede those of their fatherland ? To my 
knowledge and information the Moslems in China have 
submitted adequately to the culture of the country, their 
names even are forms of Chinese words In part. Even 
the Islamic empires of Tertis and Turkey have saved 
politics from the influence of religion and thus made a dis- 
tinction between the two. To fo«ter their native languages 
they have translated their Holy Quran Into them Im 
spite of all these things within view, Indian Moslems 
wouIJ stir not an inch towards reformation. The reasons 
are obvious ai explained above. Certainly, it is never 
desirable that the Moslems of Hindusthsa should not look 
to Mecca and other places as their holy land, but it la 
desirable that they should acknowledge India as their 
fatherland. 

“It is not at all necessary," says Swamiji Maharaj, 
“nor even likely, that under a democratic constitution, 
political parties should be organized on religoos basis.. 
They are certainly to be formed on the basis of profes- 
sional and economic interests which are not different 
for the Hindus and Mohammedans, as such. They need ‘ 
differ mainly in the matter of religious interests and so - 
far as that is concerned, the Moslem minority can have 
no matter of anxiety from the Hindu majority, well- 
known for religious tolerance and hospitability. This 
is a very n ce scheme, no doubt, brought forth in 
different ways by various thinkera on the- point. But - 
what I mean is that this sort of roprriioposilion will 
little help to uproot the bigotry present in communities. 
The remedy lies in the change of heart and mind rather 
than in any external treatment. How would it be checked 
if prejudiced coreligionists of different professions based 
on econom c basis as he (Swamiji) says, co-oj>erate to 
meet their religious demands ? Also. I do not believe that 
his advocacy for the tolerance and hospitabilitv of the— 
Hindus esn appease the Islamic zeal for pro*eiytisation~ 

Naclsbwah Prasad, 

Bill or Vidyapith 
P.0 Sadsqat A‘hvam, Patna 
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A shrill whistle, a sharp crunch of the wheels, 
and the train began to move. The solitary first- 
class traveller unshipped a sigh of relief. He 
was all impatience to reach his journey’s end, 
and the halt had been exasperatingly long and 
tedious. But the train, instead of gathering 
speed, stopped stone-still as soon as it had 
started. The traveller scratched his brow with 
irritation, and applied a couple of strong adjec- 
tives to the railway authorities. His irritation 
was, however, transmuted into a mild shock of 
interested surprise when the door of his com- 
partment flew open, and a young lady accom- 
panied by her small effects was hustled in by 
a bunch of peaked caps outside. The door was 
•slammed do^n, and soon the train was m gradu- 
ally accelerated motion. 

“ I’m frightfully sorry to have intruded 
upon you like this. I was a bit late, and couldn’t 
for worlds afford to miss this train,” articulated 
the new-comer, her breast heaving and panting 
by reason of her recent hustle and exer- 
tion. 

“ Not at all, Madam. I feel extremely glad 
to have your company. I was dreadfully alone. 
And your company is an honour to me as well 
.as a pleasure,” said the traveller, uho was too 
•experienced a young man not to make a proper 
response to this kind of speech from this kind 
.of person 

The lady remained bashfully silent 

“ What place arc you going to 0 ” inquired 
the young man 

“ The Metropolis. Next station, ” replied 
the young lady in a soft and silvery voice 

“ How grand ! I am going there too,” 
burst out the young man 

A faint suspicion of a smile flickered 
momentarily on the cherry-Itkc Ups of the young 
lady. The young man, ever keenly observant 
of feminine graces, drank it in. She at once 
turned back, and started busying herself with 
licr little impedimenta 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Madam, please,” 
•exclaimed the joung gallant, dexterously jump- 
ing off hU seat, and confronting the lady’s lug- 
gage “‘Allow me to be of service to you, 
.Madam ” 

" Oh, I hate myself quite for putting you 


to all this toil and trouble,” ejaculated the young 
woman. 

“You are doing a great injustice to your- 
self, Madam. You have the right to harness 
every living young man to your service,” re- 
marked the young man in the midst of arrang- 
ing with meticulous care his fair co-traveller’s 
delicate appurtenances on the top berth. The 
lady seemed to have been a shade embarrassed 
by this bold and subtle hint at her personal 
appearance. 

“Thanks awfully It’s so very kind of 
you,” cooed she when the young man had com- 
pleted his self-imposed task, ana returned to his 
seat opjiosite her 

“ Not at all, Madam It’s nothing in com- 
parison with what I would love to do for you 
alu ays,” responded he, devouring her by means 
of his frankly admiring, winkless eyes. 

For a brief moment, the two pairs of bright 
eyes posed themselves against each other with 
an open, unashamed, meaningful stare. Modes- 
ty, hem ever, made the young woman look down 
immediately Her delicate neck and her creamy 
cheeks went crimson with a thrilling jhaiden 
blush The young man grew ecstatic at the 
exciting effect he h3d been able to make on the 
lady He continued to look at her with a fixed, 
admiring, adoring, wondering gaze. He com- 
pared her, mentally, to the innumerable young 
woipen he had met, and decided that she was 
the most beautiful woman he had ever cast eyes 
on She was still navering between the con- 
clusion of girlhood and the commencement of 
nomanhood Hers was a tenderly plump and 
shapely little figure with a peculiarly wistful 
appeal. Some of her dark hair had been dis- 
engaged by the inflow of wind through the 
carriage-window, and were now playing a pretty 
game of hide-and-seek with her large, inverted 
eyes, and her smooth, round cheeks. Her per- 
fect n hitc breast showed itself furtively through 
her thin silken son. On it reposed a pearl neck- 
lace with a big blue gem in the middle. Wealth 1 
Beauty and wealth I 

The lady must have been aware of the young 
man’s interested attention. But she kept on 
looking down, a picture of coynes«, and seemed 
not to regard it. Her very passu eness encourag- 
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cd him, and madehis warm blood tingle in his 
veins. He was seized with a consuming desire 
to possess her. 

The train thudded blindly, noisily over its 
endless track of steel. But the two young pas- 
sengers felt that their compartment was pervad- 
ed by a haunting, palpable silence charged with 
the dumb yet surging and stormy passions of 
youth. 

At last, the young woman lifted up her ex- 
pansive eyes, and looked freely and fearlessly 
at her male companion. 

“ Why should you ever love lo do anything 
for me at all ? ” 6he interrogaetd. 

“ Because — because you are so beautiful. ’’ 
“ Oh 1” 

" You are the loveliest, the most beautiful, 
the most captivating girl I have ever 
met ” 

“ I don’t half deserve the compliment.” 

“ It’s no compliment. It’s the truth " 

“ You are such a flatterer I " 

“ May I know your name ? ” 

“ Lila.” 

“Lila? What a sweet little name I It’s 
replete with honey.” 

“ And yours ? ” 

“ Madhusudan ” 

Lila broke into a smile that went clean 
through the young man’s heart 

“ Why do you smile ? ” he asked 
“For, Madhusudan means the stealer of 
honey,” , .... 

The suggestion was too clear and direct for 
the young man’s alert intelligence to miss. It 
w as almost an invitation He rose from his seat, 
and sat beside Lila 

“ I love you, I adore you so, Lila, he whis- 
pered eagerly, softly playing with her plump 
•white hand. 

“ And I love you, dear,” responded she 
“ JSJjey J have a kiss., dearest ? ” 

“Oh, no Not now, dear We must stop 
at this. We are nearmg the station Please go 
back to your scat. ” 

“But won’t you let me have your address, 
Lila ? ” , , , , 

“It will be better to let me haic yours, 
dear I shall motor down to you to-morrow 
evening, and take you home with me. I am a 
rich yet terribly lonely woman, and you will be 
such a comfort i To-morrow evening will suit 
you, dear ? ” 

“ Admirably, dearest. . 

The nddrc«s was promptly given. Mndhu- 
sudan grabbed his scat as the tram pulled up 
jerkily at the big bulling station. They alight- 


ed, and were lost into the vast throng of people? 
that choked the platform. 

The place where Madhusudan soon found 
himself was an aristocratic suit of apartments in. 
the top storey of a large and luxurious hotel 
bristling with young and eager pleasure-hunters. 
Any ordinary young man in his place would havc- 
kept fluttering and fidgeting about, being con- 
tinually haunted by the tender affair in the 
train. But he was not at all the man to sacri- 
fice the present for the sake either of the past- 
or the future. He always cared for the nearest 
pleasure, snatched at it, sucked it, and flung jfc 
aside. He shelved the romantic adventure of 
the train into a dim and distant comer of his 
brain, and lost himself in the riotous round of 
enjoyments and engagements that the house of 
fashion never failed to provide in plenty. 

It was only when a powerful honk of a car- 
struck his ears at exactly six in the evening, 
of the next day that lie remembered his appoint- 
ment with the lovely Lila. He dashed to the 
window, and popped out his head. Far below 
him wns an elegant automobile, and from it- 
peered in his direction a tiny, pretty head of a 
woman. It was Lila. He clapped his hands 
to attract her attention. She directly spotted 
him, and beckoned to him with her toy-like 
hands He just signed to her, and withdrew 
his head. Within the next seven minutes, he- 
was a handsome young man clad in a rich and’ 
immaculate dress, slipping down the hotel in a 
lift The lift stopped, he tipped the attendant,, 
burst out, and wns soon beside the opulent- 
and commodious car empty save Lila at the- 
wheel 

“ Hop in,” chirped Lila, after the endearing- 
grectmgs on both sides were over. 

The young man hopped in beside her with 
graceful agility The tno love birds were soon 
off pitching and swerving and tooting through- 
the busy metropolitan traffic. 

“ Is it far, dearest 7” asked Madhusudan- 
“ A good seven miles,” replied she 
“ It mu«t be out of the city then ” 

“ It is I told you it’s a lonely place But 
I love peace and solitude, and hate the thick- 
tralTic and jostle of the crowded city. And with 
you, I won’t after all be very lonely to-night. 

The car turned aw ay from the roam arteries 
of the city, and threaded lussingly through a 
labyrinthine maze of sparsely filled streets The- 
swarming mass of humanity thinned and melted' 
away into occasional stragglers After having 
puzzled through the crooked confusion of nar- 
row and tortuous passages, the car took «• 
straight, empty road At last, it shded over ft- 
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■slight eminence, entered an enormous compound 
rampant with bushes and trees, and drew up in 
front of a large old house. 

The pair sprang lightly out of the car. 
Madhusudan staTed at the bouse in blank 
wonderment. For, it was an ancient, gaunt, 
straggling structure with mouldering walls, 
mocking windows, and a vast crazy roof The 
plaster had come off at innumerable places in 
the walls, and so, the house appeared to be full of 
holes, grotesque holes. What particularly struck 
Madhusudan was the immense and elaborate 
facade that immediately glared at him. It 
affected him like the ghastly grin of some ghostly 
being. He had spent all his life among modem 
glittering hotels, and young enchanting beauties. 
He had met with youth and charm only in 
matter and life. Hence, as he stood before this 
huge and hulking embodiment of the grim 
ravages of time,' an unfamiliar shudder crept 
through his frame. Strange that such a time- 
worn, surly heap of rotting brick and wood should 
house such a youthful and lovely creature as 
Lila 1 Strange and odd ! 

“ Let us go inside,” he said impatiently to 
Lila. 

“Come on,” invited she, tripping up the 
steps, and opening the massive entrance-door. 

He crossed the door after her, and followed 
her through a dark winding passage into a 
spacious yet very ill-ventilated sitting-room 

“ By God, this is really a museum 1 " he 
exclaimed, as he observed that the room was 
littered with old antiquated pieces of heavy and 
elaborately carved furniture with their paint 
worn out and shreds of cloth sticking out of 
them 

“Well, and so it is But a museum is 
rather an interesting place, isn’t it ? ” 

" Perhaps it is, my pet And more so when 
it contains an alluring bit of romance in the 
person of an entrancing Lila,” he remarked, 
throwing himself on a ponderous couch 

I am the least remarkable thing about 
this what you are pleased to call a museum. 
The most wonderful thing about it is its under- 
ground work, a unique specimen of archaeologi- 
cal interest. I’ll show it to you when you are 
refreshed.” 

“I'll be charmed to see it, dearest But 
why don’t you get this fossilized job repaired 
and modernized, my girl l ” 

“ Why should I ? I am alone, and have 
only my own cravings to satisfy. I love being 
entombed under an atmosphere of age and anti- 
quity. It has a purging and wholesome effect 
■upon my vagrant being." 


2d5 

“Well said, my bewitching philosopher. 
But you are literally lonely, my dear. Don't 
you keep servants ? ” 

“ I do. But I have given them all a holi- 
day. They would be a hindrance to our little- 
orgy of love, dear ” 

“ Come Lila. You owe me a kiss.” 

“I'll give you a hundred, dear. But let 
me first light a lantern, dear It’s getting dark. 
And I must give you some tea and refresh- 
ment. There is plenty of time. The night 
is ours, dear.” 

Lila lit the lantern, put it on a small table 
beside Madhusudan, and went out of the room to 
prepare food and tea. Madhusudan sat in the 
large, creaking couch, running his eyes about the 
fitfully illuminated room and ruminating over 
the strange whirligig of romance and adventure 
into which his casual railway journey had plung- 
ed him headlong The flickering lantern lent a 
sly and lurking look to the dismal and 
dusty articles of furniture, and projected un- 
cannily exaggerated, distorted and quivering 
shadows on the wall beyond. He could smell 
the chill and choking atmosphere of age and 
decay that hung heavily in the room, and a 
cold shiver ran down his spine 

“ Here you are,” chimed in Lila, putting; 
a large tray before him, and waking him out 
of his gloomy reverie 

" Thanks, dearest,” muttered he. 

A hearty refreshment and a hot instalment » 
of tea dispelled from Mndhusudan’s heart the- 
awful gloom that had invaded it. He waxed 
playful and chatty 

“ That kiss, Lila," reminded he, his heart 
all afire with a burning blazing passion that 
he was wont to experience whenever he was m 
close contact with a young beauty. 

“ Madhu, dearest, will you humour a little 
fancy of mine '* ” asked Lila with a soul-sub- 
duing tenderness 

“ Oh, yes, my love, whatever it is. What 
is it, dearest 9 ” 

“That you should give me your first kiss 
in my underground cellar. Shall we go there- 
dear ? ” 

“By God, yes I would follow you any- 
where to snatch a kiss from you, love.” 

“ Would you ? Oh, how lucky I am I 
Come, dear.” 

Lila took up the dimly burning lantern,, 
and led the way Madhusudan followed her. 
They were soon in a dark, damp chamber. 

“Hold this lantern. I shall open the lid,”’ 
said Lila, handing the lantern to Madhusudan, 
and manipulating some lever-arrangement. A. 
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large lid of solid blackstonc came easily off, damnation of many a poor misguided girl has 
and disclosed a gaping yawn of blackness in been a joke to you. You have used all your 
the floor. _ life in turning maidenly innocence into pitch 

Come. 1 u lead the way, said Aiadiiu- for your inhuman passion to wallow in. It was 
Sudan, lowering the lantern into the circular always you who profited, always the girl who 
mouth of the cavernous structure, and putting perished. You hunted out a prey, enjoyed it, 
his foot carefully on the ladder that led down, nnd pursued another. If the old one again 
He clambered down a dozen steps, and holding crossed your path, you killed it. And you con- 
the lantern over his head, looked up. A round sidcred it all a mighty fine joke, didn’t you ? 
disc of leering blackness met his eyes. The time has conic for somebody else to play 

“ Come down, Lila," he said, his nostrils the same kind of joke upon you. And it shall 
full of an ugly, damp smell. be played to its perfect end. Mndhusudan ! 

' No response came. _ Remember one early flower you sucked, and 

“ Why don’t you come, Lila ? " cast away as filth to rot in perdition. Rcmeni- 

Silence. . ber Sita. I am her sister. I vowed revenge 

“ Lila 1 *’ . upon the poor innocent’s fiendish seducer. I 

In reply came a horrid bang that nearly made the wreaking of this vengeance my life’s 
jsent the young man off his hold On the rungs, sole business. I hunted after you, and at last. 
The lid was closed. The first formidable doubt tracked you down to your train Your own 
about Lila’s integrity assailed his mind, and beastly lust did the rest. My purpose in life 
made lus knees totter under him. is fulfilled. You await your terrible yet wcll- 

“ Lila 1 " he shouted with hoarse vehc- deserved fate in a lonely place owned by me. 
mence “ Lila 1 Let me out This is beyond Remember your sins, nnd pray to God for mercy 
joke.” m your last moments.’’ 

The silence tortured him. A sudden flow The voice stopped, 
of cold perspiration oozed up on his brow. He "Lila, you witch ! Let me out, let me 
was a prisoner in the doorless depths of a deso- ou t | ” CO me a baffled nnd broken shout, 
late house. The grey horror of his hopeless Grim silence. 

position made his head reel. A wild, scared, squauking cry of horror 

And then the awful stillness was cut and hopelessness rose in the lightless womb of 
a«under by a bitter chuckle of laughter Cnint the vast rum, and soon subsided in it unheard 
a clear, continuous, resounding voice by a human car A solitary car slipped out of 

« j 0 ke 1 Why should you be afraid of a the wild garden, and was lost in the jostle of 
joke voung man ? Human life has been a the world And in the subterranean inferno 
cheap joke to you throughout your unspeakable was carried out to its terrible elimax a sinister, 
•career The desolation, the ruination, the a black Vendetta 
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THE ARYA SAMAJISTS IN HYDERABAD AND THE 
PARAMOUNT POWER 

By Pbofessob SRI RAM SHARMA 


With the presentation of a Memorial to the 
Crown Representative, signed by some of the 
most responsible Hindus in India, the Arya 
Samajist struggle at Hyderabad enters a new 
phase. It is no longer a movement in which 
some Arya Samajist ‘ fanatics ’ alone arc interes- 
ted, as Used to be represented by a section of 
the press. The signatories belong to all politi- 
cal parties and hail from various parts of the 
country. Some of them at least have never 
been unfriendly to the Indian princes. Others 
occupy a very prominent position in the Indian 
National Congress and have usually abstained 
from participating in all movements of a com- 
munal nature. What has brought them 
together in their demand for the intervention of 
the paramount power in the affairs of the State 
is therefore neither coramunahsm nor any 
hostility to the princes as such. In sober tones 
they have set down the undeniable fact that the 
Arya Samajists in the State are being needlessly 
denied their elementary right of performing their 
daily religious rites unhindered in the btate and 
have called upon the paramount power to secure 
that minimum of good administration which it 
has been its endeavour to secure in all States, 
including Hyderabad. 

Meanwhile, some 11,000 Aryn Samajists 
have gone to jail to vindicate their right to share 
in that ' broadminded toleration and sympathe- 
tic understanding’ which, as H.EH. the Nizam 
has proclaimed to the World Congress of Faiths, 
is so sorely needed today. These more than 
eleven thousand prisoners and undertrials in- 
, elude the President of the International Aryan 
League, several Presidents of the Provincial 
Representative Assemblies of the Arya Samajists, 
the Vice-Principal of a Degree College m the 
Punjab, editors of the two of the most influential 
dailies in the Punjab, distinguished lawyers, and 
successful judges, besides a large number of 
Arya Samajist missionaries from various parts of 
the country Those who have courted arrest 
come from almost all parts of the country, the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, the North- 
Western Frontier Province, Bihar, the Central 
Provinces, Madras, Sind, Bombay — almost all 
the Indian provinces — are represented besides 


several Indian states. Among tho-e participat- 
ing in the agitation, in one form or other, can be 
found Arya Samajists of all types and descrip- 
tions. The strength of the Aryn Samajist feel- 
ing m the matter can be easily gauged by the 
fact that not a single prisoner is known to have 
sought release by tendering apology for Ins con- 
duct. If collections to support the movement 
arc any index to the sacrifices a community is 
prepared to make in a cause, there is the snmi- 
ficant fact that the fifth and the seventh * Dicta- 
tors ’ alone have been able to collect in cash 
more than Rs. 80,000 for the movement 
Appraise it as one will, it will have to be admit- 
ted that by their struggle spreading over several 
months the Arya Samajists in Hyderabad and 
outside have proved that they have been intense- 
ly moved by the denial of their religious rights 
m Hyderabad. No such movement can be 
artificially ‘ inspired ’ by outside agitators 

The strength of the Arya Samajist feeling 
and the backing it has received prove eloquently 
that the movement was not launched light- 
heartedly. For six long years the Arya 
Samajists tried to get these grievances redressed 
and exhausted all the constitutional means at 
their disposal before trying to use * direct 
action ’ in this passive form for asserting their 
elementary religious rights The ‘ Satyagraha ’ 
form of protest that they are making today 
speaks volumes in favour of their restraint. 
Not a single case of rowdyism, not one instance 
of their departing from the strict path of ‘ non- 
violence ’ has either been noticed or brought 
home to them It is true, some of the most 
eminent of the Arya Samajists now in jail have 
gone on hunger strike several times. But they 
resorted to this last weapon- of a passive resister 
only when they discovered that their humbler 
followers were not being allowed the ordinary 
amenities normally allowed to prisoners in jail. 
They have done their .allotted share of hard 
labour whatever obnoxious form it took. 
Filling the Hyderabad jails to overflowing they 
have been content to live in the tin sheds tem- 
porarily constructed to accommodate them in 
this burning heat When 800 of them courted 
arrest towards the end of May lost, de^pi** the 
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fact that their exact number had formed the 
“topic of comment in British Indian newspapers 
for at least a week, it took the Hyderabad 
-authorities 30 hours before they were able to 
make arrangements for their elementary human 
needs. And the only protest the prisoners 
made Was that they insisted on all being 
.supplied ordinary amenities together. Those 
w ho were being favoured with early supplies 
refused to use them till their less fortunate 
brothers were also cared for. The Arya 
Samajists seem to have demonstrated the 
^eights to which a true ‘ Satyagrahi ' can rise 
when protecting a just cause. 

The problem has several times been on the 
-verge of finding an acceptable solution. In 
.April last, negotiations were started between 
the accredited leaders of the Arya Samaj and 
-the representatives of the State. It seemed as 
jf a peaceful solution was about to be found 
when the Nizam’s government slammed the 
•door in the face of the Arya Samajist represen- 
tatives. Since then locally or by a general 
.declaration the Nizam’s government has tried 
to proclaim the relaxation of some of the 
Testrictions the Arya Samajists are fighting 
.against. A general order was issued proclaim- 
ing that there was no objection to thfe use of the 
Arya Samajist religious flag on the Arya 
rSamajist temples. But when the Arya Sama- 
jists tried to take advantage of this order and 
hoisted the flags, they were arrested in several 
places. When the Arya Samajists offered 
themselves for passive resistance in a far-off 
•corner of the State, the local officials assured 
•them that they had no grievances so far as 
. that locality was concerned, because, without 
let or hinderancc, they would be allowed to 
•exercise the rights they were claiming t\hCn 
a croup of SCO volunteers tried to enter the 
■State they were told at first that they were free 
"to enter the city and presumably exercise their 
religious rights as well But as soon ns their 
leader began addressing his companions, he was 
Arrested and is now being prosecuted not only 
for holding a public meeting w ithout permission 
but for several other acts ns well When the 
forthcoming constitutional reforms m the State 
wore being eagerly waited for, it was expected 
at one time that the state announcement would 
try to meet the Arya Smnajut ease at least 
half wav But the announcement postponed 
for a few days on June 19 is still being waited 
for It was being freely said then that the 
•Government of Hyderabad was willing enough 
to appoint a commission of enquiry to go into 
dhe question of the religious rights and usuages 


of various classes of its citizens, though it was 
feared that an attempt would be made to make 
this enquiry as farcical as possible. 

thus it will have to be admitted that the 
Arya Samajists have been deeply moved by the 
indignities — real not fancied — to which they are 
subjected in Hyderabad. The State itself has 
accepted the existence of * Causes of Complaint ’ 
by the several attempts made to redress some 
of them as also by the rumoured proposal to 
appoint a commission of enquiry into the 
matter. The April negotiations which were 
abruptly terminated also proved the same 
thing. 

Under these circumstances, it passes one’s 
comprehension how any sane person can try to 
defend the Government of Hyderabad for its 
failure to live up to the ideal of 1 broadminded 
toleration and sympathetic understanding of 
different faiths ' which the Nizam has emphasiz- 
ed so much in his recent message to the 
Congress of Faiths in Paris. The Arya 
Samajists in Hyderabad are demanding nothing 
more than the exercise of their elementry religi- 
ous rights in peace. It passes one's under- 
standing why the Muslim League should get 
upset over their demands One can easily 
imagine the Muslim League being perturbed by 
the Arya Samajist activities, though passive 
resistance at least in a religious cause is no 
longer tabooed even by the Muslim League. 
Had the Muslim League, so anxious for 
the preservation of the cultural rights of 
minorities in British India, sympathized with 
the Arya Samajist demand and objected to the 
methods adopted by them one would have 
easily understood it. But either to deny the 
existence of grievances which the State itself has 
recognized in one fonn or another or to talk of 
the demand for their redress — which is not 
criminal even in Hyderabad at present — as a 
threat to Islam, is an attitude which smacks of 
rank communalism and nothing else Because 
it is an Arya Samajist demand, forsooth it must 
be condemned as anti-Muslim 

The restrictions placed on this movement 
by certain governments are due to certain 
misunderstanding caused not by the action of 
the Arya Samajists but by tho«e of their 
opponents The inquiry into the Sholapur riot 
proved beyond doubt that the conduct of the 
Arya Samajist volunteers was neither objection- 
able nor provocative. The cases that are 
pending in the Patiala State clearly indicate 
that neither the Arya Samajist volunteers nor 
their Hindu or Sikh sympathizers were to blame 
for the unfortunate happening there. Tho 
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Government of Madras has withdrawn ‘ the 
orders in spirit if not in form. The Govern- 
ments of Bhopal and Gwalior seem to have been 
frightened into taking action for no cause 
whatever connected with anything that hap- 
pened or was likely to happen within their own 
> territories. 

The case of the Punjab Government stands 
as a class by itself. Whereas Madras and 
Bombay took action under the ordinary law 
for the purpose of keeping the peace of their 
own territories, the Government of Sir Sikandar 
took resort to the Princes Protection Act for 
authorizing the District Magistrates to take 
action not m the interest of the peace of their 
own areas, but in the interest of the peace of 
Hyderabad which the Arya Samajists are 
supposed to threaten by their courting arrest 
peacefully ! That the sections enforced in the 
Punjab were not intended to cover ' the attack ’ 
— presumably by courting arrest — of the Arya 
Samajists of the Punjab across hundreds of 
miles and crossing several other jurisdictions, is 
clear from the fact that the sections can be 
easily evaded. An Arya Samajist has simply 
to say that he was going to Delhi — or for the 
matter of that to any other place beyond the 
Punjab except Hyderabad — to avoid falling 
into the clutches' of these sections. These 
sections were intended to cover case3 of persons 
entering a neighbouring state from the fron- 
tiers of a British province The District 
Magistrate of Sialkot could easily check the 
entry into Kashmir, from within the frontiers 
of the Punjab, of persons carrying on anti- 
Kashmir agitation. But it would have been 
impossible for the District Magistrate of 
Ambala to prevent persons leaving Ambala 
who might in the end try to enter Kashmir. 

But the very fact that the Government of 
Sir Sikandar has taken action under the Pnnces 
Protection Act, proves that the Arya Samajist 
agitation is neither anti-Islamic nor a menace 
to peace. There are powers enough in the hands 
of the Government for suppressing any move- 
ment which tries to create by its own action 
feelings of hatred between two communities or 
otherwise disturbs the peace. That there has 
been no occasion to invoke them in the Punjab 
proves that those responsible for this movement 


cannot be convicted of attacking either Islam 
or the peace of the country. 

' It will have to be admitted, however, that 
interested quarters have tried to convince some 
Muslims that this movement is antagonistic to 
their interest. These efforts have been of some 
success to the extent of provoking threats from 
a section of the rather irresponsible Muslims in 
the Frontier that if the Arya Samajists do not 
desist from their peaceful activities the Hindu 
minorities in the Frontier Province will have 
to suffer. The very nature of these threats is 
a proof positive of their unreasonableness. 
Nothing that the Arya Samajists claim and 
nothing that they arc trying to achieve show 
the least inclination to attack the religious 
rights, usuages, and susceptibilities of the 
followers of other religions, least of all the 
religion of the ruler of Hyderabad. Denied 
their own rights, they are not foolish enough 
to do anything that would place even similar 
restrictions on the religious rights of others. 

Thus denied justice in Hyderabad, purified 
by the sufferings of their thousands of correli- 
gionists there, strong in their attachment to 
truth, non-violence and therefore toleration, the 
Arya Samajists have now knocked at the door 
of the supreme Government. That their grie- 
vances are genuine they have amply proved. 
That their continuous existence denies to the 
Arya Samajists that minimum of religious 
toleration which the British Government has 
always tried to secure for the religious minori- 
ties in all states cannot be gainsaid. 

That the imprisonments of thousands of 
British Indian subjects in Hyderabad jails 
which are not obviously meant to hold such 
large numbers is a matter that concerns the 
British Resident in Hyderabad — the represen- 
tative of the British Crown there — has been 
admitted by the Under-Secretary of State for 
India m the Commons. What the memorialists 
demand involves no threat either to the Nizam 
or to the ruling family. ' The whisper of the 
residency is the thunder to the palace ’ has often 
been justly said when describing the relations 
of the British Government with the State. Will 
the British Resident be asked to whisper a 
discreet inquiry into the ears of Sir Akbar 
Hydari so that the matter may be a little speed- 
ed up in the interest of all concerned ? 

Juh 12. 1931 
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UNITY THROUGH RELIGION : Being the Report 
of the Proceedings of the Fourth International Congress of 
the World Fellowship of Faiths, held at Madras. India, 
15*38. Compiled by fit's Sahuntala Sastrl, MA (Cal.), 
B Lift (Oiott >, Vedatirtha. 2NK. Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. Price hot mentioned, Crown 8>o. pp. 150+ 
iii. Frontispiece, a portrait of Sir P. C. Ray, D-Sc. Re- 
productions of two group photographs of the President 
(the Maharaja of Pithapuram), the Director (Mrs. Clarence 
GsMjue), and the principal speakers and members ol the 
committee. Cloth, gilt letters. With a du«t cover. 

This well cot-up and interesting little volume con. 
tains the compiler’s Preface, Foreword by Sir P. C. Ray 
(Chairmen of the Committee). Proceedings of the three 
Semont ol the Fourth International Congress of the 
FtUowship of Faiths and ol the Supplementary Session 
at Cocanada, Presidential Address of the M share) » of 
Pithapuram, and speeches and papers by Sir K. V. Reddy, 
Dr, G. S Arundale. Mrs. Ceorgena M Gault Mr*. Elm 
beth Bedlmgton Hopt. Maulana Seed Abdul W Bokhan, 
Sir P. S Sivaswamy Iter. Dr F. W. Thomas Dewin 
Bahadur 5 Ft. Ranc»nafhao. Her llrghnen the Veherant 
Saheha of Nabha. Ssrdar Sardul ^inch Caveeshir, Prof 
D. D. Kanga. Mr. Watanabe, the Ilcm'ble Mr Yakub 
Hissan, Sn Ratnananda Ontierjee and others. 

Some of the speeches and paper* make very ifl'truc- 
tive trading. The compiler is entitled «o the gratitude 
of the rradrr for the rains she has unsel6»hly taken for 
bringing out the book 


nutrition and with the scales of family consumption co- 
efficients which have to be used in comparing the results 
of enquiries concerned with groups of dilfrrent age and 
rex composition. The last two chapter* of Part 1 deal 
with diets from the economic standpoint and the statis- 
tical significance to be assigned to the results of surveys. 

In Part II of his handbook (he author discusses the 
somatomrtnc (biometric, clinical and physiological) 
methods that may be suitably employed in the«e investi- 
gation*. Special attention is given To the ph ufological 
methods, especially those for detecting latent hypo- 
vitaroinws and iron deficiency. 

The handbook la completed by tramples ol turreyt 
of various types in * number of different countries; it 
al«o comprises a terminological index and hibliorgraphi- 

ral references. 

S. 
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still very divided.” ...“The development of legal provision 
for conciliation and arbitration between employers and 
workers is still in an early phase.” As regards social 
insurance t “ there is as yet no social insurance 
legislation in India other than the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which has been recently amended 
and extended, and the five provincial Maternity 
Benefit Acts; legislation relating to insurance egann 
sickness, old age and unemployment has not yet been 

enacted.” * The information given above [in the 

volume under review] concerning wage level', the indeb- 
tedness of the workers and their standard of hving shows 
that the economic position of the Indian workers is a 
matter requiring the urgent attention of all authorities 
who realise the importance of raising their social and 
economic status as well as of industrial efficiency.” 

P. 


A HISTORY OF THE QARAUNA TURKS IN 
INDIA: By Dr. Istvari Prasad, il/jf, DJ.it! , Allahabad 
University. Val. /. Pages 379. Indian Press, Allahabad, 
1936. 

Though Dr. Iswari Pra«ad is the author of more than 
one book on Medieval India it is this volume under review 
that won for him the highest distinction his university 
had in her gift, and »l«o recognition outside as a 
historian of repute The last chapter of the book on 
“ Authonties " will bring home to the mind of every 
student of Indo Muslim history the wide range of tn* 
author’s acquaintance with original as well as (He 
secondary sources of the history of the first two Tughlaq 
Sultans of Delhi which forms the subject matter of this 
book. Dr. Iswari Prasad’s task has been one of excep- 
tional difficulty in dealing with “highly controversial 
problems” with which this volume abounds; and above 
ill on account of the nature of his brief, namely, “to 
redeem a great historical personage from unmerited 
obloquy and the condemnation of misinformed or un- 
critical chroniclers and historian*.” This volume unlike 
other works of the author is written in a critical and 
argumentative, and therefore less readable 'tyfe. It re- 
quires more than one perusal and much careful thought 
to discover the merits and defects of this learned 
dis«eration. We are, however, constrained to remark 
that Dr. Iswari Prasad's work has not been eminently 
judicial; its spirit being mainly lhat of the bar and not 
of the bench The author in dealing with the characi 1 r 
of Muhammad Tughlaq seems to have derived bis 
inspiration from Mr. C. Browne’s superficially bnl'i.vni 
Apologia on Muhammad Tughlaq published many years 
ago We shall only dwell on those pans of Dr Iswari 
Pra«»d's hook which art n out opinion unsound 

To begin with. Dr. Iswari Prasad has not perhaps 
succeeded in proving lhat the Quaraunas were Turks at 
all. All the earliest and best authorities quoted by him 
po.nt to the Mongol or Tartar origin of the Quaraunas. 
But he would still maintain that Quationss were Turks, 
because two least reliable Indian authorities., Fenshta and 
Suj'an Rai Bhandari, record a legend in support of this 
view made current for the first time by Raverty. This 
shows lhat the author's mode of weighing the evidence 
of authorities leaves much to be desired It is also 
interesting to note that Dr. Iswari Prasad attributes to 
Tughlaq Shah’s Hindu blood through a Jat mother hts 
modesty and mildness" — characteristics which are yet 
to be discovered in a Punjabi Jat. male or female. The 
«. major portion of the book is pre-eminently a biography 


of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq. which fills 330 out of 
379 pages of this volume. The whole thesis In this 
portion of the book is lhat old controversy, started by 
BrowDe, whether the Sultan was a mad man or a 
political genius born far in advance of hts time. Nobody 
ever suspected that the Sultan was a lunatic of such a 
violent sort as would have justified his confinement in 
an asylum if he had been a private individul. On the 
other hand, even in the pages of Dr. Iswan Prasad’s 
book, there are proofs of the Sultan's eccentricities and 
unsound intellect verging on madness that brought un- 
told misery on his people. Though Dr. Iswari Pra«ad 
has something to say in extenuation he has, in our opinion, 
failed to refute the charge in a convincing manner in 
spite of all his well documented advocacy. Some of his 
arguments to prove that the transfer of capital, enhance- 
ment of revenue and peasant hunting in the Doab, intro- 
duction of the token currency and the project of the 
conquest of Khorasan and Persia— were no mad freaks" 
of a callous tyrant but brilliant Bashes of statesmanship — 
are too weak to carry conviction. The author has not 
been fair to Ibn Batuta and Ziauddm Barani from whom 
he quotes only those facts that fit in with his theory, 
but omits others that go against Muhammad Tughlaq’s 
character 

However. Dr. Iswari Prasad’s book has great merits 
also His reconstruction of the chronology of this period, 
and the purging oi many persistent historical heresies 
are contributions of great value. The book under review 
is indispensable to every student of Medieval India, no 
matter whether he agrees with or differs from the view- 
point of the author. 

K. R. Qvvunco 


INDIA IN WORLD POLITICS : By B. N. Khanna, 
Mu4. Published by Amnt Boohs, Sew Delhi, Crown 8io, 
Cloth bound. Price Rs 2 Foreign 3s. 6d. 

This is a well written book about nothing in parti- 
cular The author thus describes his work in the 
Preface . “ I have tried to demolish the so-called demo- 
cracy and parliamentary system of government and have 
criticised dictatorship supported as it inevitably is by 
military might I have favoured neither socialism nor 
capitalism" One wonders what, then, the author would 
be really talking about. 

The plan of the book serves to add to the confusion. 
After bringing under review the outstanding events of 
post War Europe from the struggle for independence in 
Turkey, Arabia, Iran, Palestine, Syria and China dawn 
to the Italian, German and Japanese aggression, the 
author, by a wholly inscrutable process of reasoning, 
comes lo the unexpected conclusion that there is coming 
a new ‘golden age through modernization, free from un- 
healthy tendencies, political, economic, social, and reli- 
gious.' Yihat ihe author slates as a conclus.on i«, indeed, 
no more than a matter of faith with him; for he does 
occasionally refer to it as a dresm, although he still seeks 
to defend it on somewhat flimsy grounds. Thus, on page 
1M, he says : 

“ If we appear to be visouary, and loo optimistic and > 
unpractical. let us assume that our dream proves to be 
such and no more, that the good that we find coming to 
the world does not happen. Then the other alternative 
is the disaster that will overtake this machine civilization, 
which will end in a relapse to barbarism and the ultimate 
eitjccnon of man. But we cannot believe in this alter- 

This kind of reasoniag is hardly convincing. 
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_ Honestly, the Imok i. a deceptive and a diaappointlnj one. 
It atari* from a good rational analysis of political events, 
and riarlfy when the reader begins to expect • socio- 
logical eiplanaiion of thene lldnys, the argument rises to 
an ethereal and mystical plane, prophesying a golden age 
for the world ami ending with an invocation of the 


of the career of BaiMiah Begam, consort of Chariuddm 
Haidar, JVawab of Oudh during 1814-27. TTie text wa» 
written by one Abdul Ahad. Sheriatadar fn the office of 
the British Residency at Lucknow at the Instance of 
Ueut. /. D. Shakeapear, Second Assistant to the British 

- — ' — -■■■» mo Resident Col. Low. Sir W. ilerman, in his work A Journey 

Supreme Crralor, The hook has been right)/ dedicated Through the Kingdom oj Oudh merely gave a desenpnon 
to a I rmcely Noble Soul. of jh e Begam’* startling coup In favour of ber alleged 

Bool Citato grandson Far dim Balht alias Munna /an whom she wanted 

RUPAVALt : Dy Kandalal Dose, Second Edition, 

Vol. I. farts 1 & 2, Chuekervrrty, CAa/fer;ee & Co, 

75, College Square, Published by IHstvarup Host, Kola- 
bhamn, b'antineketem, Holpur. Price 12 as. per part. 

Rupasaii by Nandalal Bose is a sheer delight. 

Just es_ Flaxman’s drawings wc»e hailed with delight in 


place on the throne of Oudh, hut her full career 
had hitherto remained shrouded in obscurity. The 
present monograph has lifted the veil that hang on 
her romantic personality and disclosed for the first rime 
an account of her ancestry, marriage, interference, and 
dominance in the state, and above all, her religious beliefs 
and practices, Rarely do we get glimpses ialo lie seraglio 
of Indian Kings and potentates; thanks to Mr. Taqi 
Ahmad's efforts, these pages enable us not merely I 


England in on age which wm fast sinking from the watch the career of a power-loving and spirited woman 


fascination of romance to blatant realism so these draw- 
ings are a revelation in this materialistic age of ours 
of the great past of India in creative art. The drawings 
are based on the finest achievements of the mural painters, 
chiefly of Ajanta, and the work of the Rajput artists but 
they are not mere slavish copies. We esteem those as 
'fortunate who will take their lessons from these drawings 
of heads of men and womm and beautiful poses of 
limbs. Nandaial Bose’s outline drawings are powerful 
renderings— but withnl beautiful— of form and mass ins- 
tinct with life snd exprtssion. He is no tesa a master 
of line than his great progenitors of Ajanta. The book 

is a second edition in a more convenient format in two ■ . — - ~ 

parts of a work which was first published several yean , 

’ • • -bleed and the crintine and occasional fits of reb 


but also to cast a peep into the world of royal fenum 
seclusion where light and life did hardly exist. 

One of the topics which has been discussed at length 
is the question ol the origin ol Fendua Bakht elurt 
Munna Jan who was superseded by the British nominee 
Muhammad Ah Khan on the throne of Oudh, Sleeman 
declared that “Munna Jin was the son" of Nasiruddia 
Haidar. 

The most interesting portion of the book is the 
account of religious innovations introduced by the Begata 
and Nasiruddin Haidar, eg, the Chbat ceremony of 
Imam Mahdi, the institution of a body of “ Aechhotis " 

' to he the wires ol the Imams, the 
igious ecstasy under which the Begam 


the book is practically a gift and every — * — 

art should secure copies. 


orthodox Islam that they would be read with the greatest 
interest br all; lor, as Sir Jsdunath remarks in the Fore- 
word, “they illustrate a phase m the development of 
Ajit Chose Shiaism known to lew ol us before " 

Mr. Taqi Ahmad has not made the translation literal 
but he has made it very readable. We have noticed slips 
in composition here and there, ejt . page 4, I 25, p 26, I 
12. p. 27, 1 8, p. 59, 1 7, but in spite of this defect we have 
hesitation in offering our warm congratulations to the 


INDIA SPEAKS : Edited with introduction by D. 

Koyal, Jlf-d S K. Lohiri & Co, Calcutta. 

For over a Century and a half, from the age of R*m DO Hesitation in ottering our warm congratulations to me 
Mobun Roy to that of Jawahir L ^ ^ , translator for his discovery of the Persian manuscript and 

have addressed _the nation and the general public on bhcl ,, 10n of the , rsn ,U ll0n 
* -nd international interest. In y 


diverse topics of national and 
the short compass of JOO pages, the editor has succeeded 
In presenting a wide range of topics discussed by differ- 
ent types of leaders like Dadahhai Njotoji, Syad Ahmad 
Kfihn, uBpar’rdfmnha-^ahhnir .Avjahsttd^bosc -Tdak 
and Gandhi, Asutosh MookeTjee and C K Das, Kabindri- 
nath Tagore and Sarojim Naidu In the selection of the 
specimens of speech w e find ibst the editor is judicious 
and discreet, aiming to help the rising generation of 
students >n appreciating the lofty thoughts of their 
national leaders Such a volume, we hope, would help 
stimulating, in the mind of our students, real interest in 
the public affairs of our country. The introductory notes 
on Oratory and Principles of Public Speaking add to the 
Interest of the book, 

K. Nac 

TARIKHI BADSHAH BEGAM : Translated by 
Muhammad Tags Ahmad, M A, LT wuh a Foreword 
Ay Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Published try the Indian Press, 
ltd, Allahabad. 1938 Pp. 98+t*. 

The book under review is the English translation of 
•n Persian manuscript, embodying an interesting account 


N. B. Rat 


lA/ac.t.’ iMnnmnv.Tiw „5K/',r, 

(Salem). Published by G. A fi'atesan <t Co, Madras, 
Price Re. 1 

la this handbook of about 150 pages a good deal of , 
usefut information is given in regard to the Madras 
Presidency and such subjects as education, primary and 
secondary; public health and nutrition of the individual; 
the co-operative movement; admimstraton of civil justice 
and village self-government and rural reconstruction. A 
number of suggestions pointing out the lines of future 
development is also made. But this mass of informs 
tion and suggestions are not presented in an attractive 
form and one wonders whether the obj’ect of the writer— 
that of making the electorate think of these problem* 
in a realistic and practical manner— can be achieved 
by such a publication. The title of the book too is ros* 
leading and not expressive of its contents. 


Gotmokh Nshal Sinch 
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OUR DIFFERENCES : By M. N. Roy.' Sarasicaty 
Library, College S quart, Calcutta. Pp. 1-183. Rs. 2/-. 

ROYISM EXPLAINED : By M. N. Roy and K. K. 
SMa, Sarasu-aty Library, College Square, Calcutta. 
Pp. 65. Price annas -/8/-, 

Tbe two small books are of interest and value to 
many intelligent men who fail to understand why Mr. 
M. N. Roy is disowned by the movement in India of 
which he was the pioneer from abroad. Mr. Roy in the 
first book explains his differences with the communist*. 
These are, according to him, “no differences'" For, the 
Sixth World CongTess of the Communist International 
hid rejected his theory; but the Seventh World Congress 
went hack to the old position — < e. of the united fronts 
in the fight against British Imperialism. “This being 
the care, as far as I am concerned, the controversy is 
closed; there are no differences any longer." The readers 
would naturally then conclude that his theory of “de-colo- 
nisation," his “ revisionism," etc , are also the accepted 
theories of the communists;— and that would be 
absolutely a wrong idea to form. The differences are 
wide. ; they grow wider in tactics as Mr. Roy proves 
daily. He is himself the victim of ultrs-lefti9m that he 
condemns in his critics of the past. Indeed, as his co- 
workers most have perceived, as Mr. Kermk now must 
have seen, Mr. Roy cannot be saved from himself. 
While Royiara is explained, fairly in these two books, 
Royi«m is exposed daily by Roy himself. If Roy is the 
tno«t brilliant intellectual of the Indian Left as be writes, 
Roy is the !ea*t dependable political leader of the Left 
at he acts. 

Bhmiwkajk 

MOTHER INDIA : By And baron Ray. Published 
by the Gita Prachar Karyalaya. 103/11, Monoharpukur 
Road, Kahghat, Calcutta. Pp. 48. Price As 8 only 

The booh reads well and is full of patriotic fervour. 
Sometimes it even verges on s rhapsody " Mother India." 
we are told at the very o itset, “ is rot a mere name or a 
figure of speech; the is a Soul and Personality, a goddess 
Power who has a mission to fulfill in the world" (p. 1). 
It is undoubtedly a fine sentiment for an Indian but is 
bli»«fnlly indifferent to the realities of the situation. 
“The political freedom of India” the author proceeds to 
assure us, “is bound to come because it is a condition 
necessary for the manifestation of the Soul of India” 
(p. 21). This is like the Jews’ hope in their Messiah; 
quite elevating, but without any indication of ns necessary 
fulfilment. The fact that the freedom of India is “bound 
to come,” does not, we hope, imply that there should be 
no striving for it. 

The Napoleon LaPlace incident referred to on page 
26, Is omewhtt wrongly stated- LaPIsce was not 
'explaining' to Napoleon the relative positions and move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies; he went to the Emperor 
to present a copy of his book on the Celestial Mechanism. 
And Napoleon did not ask LaPlace “where is the place 
of Cod in your system " : this woald be » crude question 
to *»k; but he only remarked that he was told that 
LaPlace had not mentioned the Creator of the Universe 
in hit book. To this LaPliee’a reply was not thst ‘there 
was no place for Cod in the Universe* but that be did 
not require such a hypothesis. We have a summary of 
this conversation in Balls “ History of Mathematics," from 
which It is quote! by Wsrd in his “ Naturalism «r vi 
Agnosticism,” We hope Mr. Ray will realise the differ- 
ence between thia version and his. 

U. C. Brt»TT»CTIUUtE 


MY IMPRESSIONS OF THE WEST : By Kshitish 
Chandra Banerjee. To be had of ell principal Bookstalls. 
Illustrated. Price Rs. 2-8 only. 

Two earlier volumes of the author’s travel note* (Vy 
Travels in the East and Across the Near East ) were 
noticed in these columns some time ago. This volume 
describes his tour in Greece, Italy. France, England, 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Turkey, and will 
be read with interest. 

P. B. S. 


THE ALL-INDIA INDUSTRIAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL DIRECTORY, 1938-39: Edited by .If G. Desai, 
B-4 ^ and G. R S. Rao, B 4. Published by the All-India 
Industrial Federation , Medoics House, Medoios Street, 
Fort, Bombay. Price Rs 2. 

This is a very urefnl compilation, furnishing detailed 
information about various industrial and commercial under- 
takings in British India and the Native Slates Some 
instructive papers have been contributed to the volume 
by Sir M. Visesvarayya, Mr. J. C. Kumarappa. Prof. B. P. 
Adarkar, Honhle Mr. Covindlal Shivlal Motilal, Mr. J P. 
Mehta and others. 

SontEv De 


SWAMI DAYANAND S AR ASWATI— Hts Life am> 
Teicjiivcs aid other Papers . By SUananda Prasad 
Kulyar, inf A a Foreword by Acharya Ram Beta. Pub- 
lished by Sharma and Kulyar, Patna City. Price Re. I A 
only 

This book contains a short biography of the 
Swauuji, founder of the Arya Samaj, together with a 
Chapter on the exposition of the tends of the Samaj. 
Hence it will be found iet7 useful by all who de«tre to 
know about the Arya movement within a ahott compass. 

Ishan Cha-vdra Rat 

LIFE’S SHADOWS Br Kumara Cure. (Pith a 
Foreword by Sir S. Radhaknshnan. Published by D. B. 
Taraporerala Sons & Co- Hornbr Road, Bombay Price 
Rs 2 or 3s 

The Author has sought in this book to “present, 
from a psvchical standpoint and in various aspects, a 
realistic picture of the educated Tamil Brahmin of the 
last generation.” The characters in the (ketches of his 
book belong to a period of transition in India when the 
stream of system civilization had already begun to flow 
in and vitally affect the foundation of tbe Indian civiliza- 
tion. Many young men of ihe time succumbed to the 
dazzling bnlhance and superficial glamour of the western 
inodes o! life but some al*o remodelled their outlook of 
life to a certain extent without losing ih'T Indian aonl. 

The characters in 1 Life’s Shadows ' fall under one 
or the other of the two categories, mentioned above. They 
are more types than individuals: still every sketch as a 
wbole has > singular charm and interest It appears the 
sketches have primarily been written for tho«e who have 
no insight into the mysteries of Indian civilization. The 
author has attempted to point out the rationalistic and 
scientific basis of many of our customs and trad lions, 
and hat been sncressful to a considerable extent. He fa 
not blind to the ’defects of Hinduism* but one wishes 
that he could have seen some good points of the wes’ern 
civilization. 


J. C. Ehatt»cttibtti 
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(1) JALSAGHAR: (2) RASAKALI, (3) AGUN : By 
ioiasnnkar Banerji. The Ranjan Publishing House, 25/2, 
Mohan!, agon. Row, Calcutta Price Rs. 2, Re. 1-12 and 
Re. 1-12. respectively. 

The first two are books of short stories, while the last 
one is a work of fiction. 

Short story is perhaps the youngest branch 
o! literature. Though it entered late in the field, it immedi- 
ately caught the imagination of the reading public, and 
powerful writers found in it a medium of expre«ion with 
almost infinite possibilities. During the first part of the 
last century, short story flourished in France and Rus«ia 
aV 'L* w ane,y ' vi e° ur « nd h«atity, as it did nowhere else. 
About half a century ago Rab.ndranath Tagore introduced 
this artistic innovation into our literature. In India he is 
not only the pioneer but the greatest writer in the depart- 
men ij *°c d 1)58 short 5lor,es Wl11 «nk with the best in the 
world. Since its introduction, the Bengali short story like 
her sisters in other countries has undergone multifarious 
transformations and has assumed rich and strange shapes 
As regards this particular branch of literature Bengal can 
hold her own against any literature of the world. 

Tarasankar Banerji is one of those writers who can 
infuse life into their writings. Within • comparatively 
short period he has come to the forefront as a powerful 
writer of short stones. Tarasankar is realistic not in the 
narrow sense of the term. The writer who is unable to 
identify himself with his characters cannot bring out iheir 
salient features. Tarasankar has real expenence of 
yillage life, his observation is acute, and although his 
realism is born of sympathy with his characters, he never 
flinches from facing the developments and implications aris- 
ing naturally out of the different situations in which they 
are placed He is never hesitating 

Of the twelve short stones in the Jalsaghar ‘ Raiban ’ 
and the complement^ story ’ Jalsaghar ’ (the hall of amuse- 
ment), from which the book denves its title, are almost 
unique in their conception and treatment Of the several 
generations of the mighty Roy Zemindars. Tarasankar selects 
wo individuals, the one who builds the hall of amusement 
in his manor-house and carried by the flood-tide of prosper- 
i y is destined to be one of the founders of the great Roy 
tradition, and the other who, when the ebb tide in the 
lortune of the family has set in, finds himself, though 
destitute, still the bearer of the same great tradition, 
tarasankar treats these two individual characters in their 
ditterent aspects, in the two abovementioned stones res- 
pectively, in a masterly fashion. 

Rasakali is a collection of nine short stones. Here 
at'O, the author’s forceful treatment has made «ome of the 
stones, *4 * Agradam ’ and ‘ Rasakali,’ quite out of the 
common. Tarasankar Banerji never strives after effect 
and never tries to give a twist to the natural evolution 
OI ihe character and the plot or the inevitable develop- 
ment of the situation. 

dgun (or Fire) is a novel in which the author attempts 
at applying a new technique. Chandranath and Hiru are 
more of types than individual characters Though not as 
successful as his short stones, the book is interesting 
throughout and shows in ns pages that in spite of faults 
writer CS> *” e au,bor * Tarasanwar Banerji, is a powerful 

Sailevdsajkiushna Law 


c J K ° N c PA ™ E ,; B , y , Chandra Bagal. 
%>!$» nFf 5 T’ Nar J, kel Ba ^ an Law > Calcutta, 
rp. 190. lUusiratid. Price Rupee one only. 

r ™ Is is a competent and useful summarv. intended 
{ ZaIT S , T dtn - °. { ,te P° lilkaI in different 

Arabia I C “ n dl ^ '? "\* C ? pe 0 Indla ’ Siam, Afghanis,!” 
R^th r 1, T i rIey ’ Raly ' Germany and the Created 

The UriSrq; I 0 " 3 ', ! nU,n ’ Rus ‘ la - Ch»". and 

mH* JAIYATRA : By Mbfa Bagd. 

Cdtm J p r J im '’T A S T‘ !?■ K ° ,iM A"”'. 

Calcutta. Pp. 140. Illustrated Price Re. 1 only. 
sk»iJh!' S * com P ani ' >n volume, -and contains biographical 

wE?JisAi£?'- 

PuttNBiHtRi Sen 

MARATIII 

sta¥!PS&s s E lec ™n s ™™ “RODA 

u^ihe* State e, >Trchu’«*!n*^ lt ^if'i ^^eshng^documents 

stgp&s&Efs 

ttigg&ztiusrsrik' 

Of the Kathiawad Peninsula SdT'SSSfc Zr^which T ’ 

« i 3r,ss 

ZZzsrssjr r 

1 » l. y % nd , Pa,anpu , r asnd forbade untouchables 

pXy marriage, they followed a liberal 

The editor has appended to each volume a B los«rv 
Pers i? n T rds ? nrat ® Old Marath, a!d .^ 
indea both in Marathi and English. These are “ 

ments that enable the average studen? “ . 
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document* with esse and accuracy. The publication ol 
these Selections is surely a great sendee to our country s 

pMt ' K. R. Qam.nco 

OR1YA 

MUKTI-SATAKA : By Sri Sutendrenath Sarangi. 
Published by the Author, Mahasiga. Cuttack. ip. 21. 

The author has chosen some of the twangs of 
Swami Vnekenanda and others and concerted them into 
the hundred verses embodied in the present pantphleL 
Although the spirit of true poetry .* lachmg in these 
verses vet we hope, they will help to disseminate the 
teachings of true llindui«ra into the heart of Orison 

Ni*m*l Kumar Bose 

HINDI 

PRALAYASE-PEHLE (a PLAT) : By Jitala Prasad 
Singh, Jl/wf, Z.LJ), FJUS. Published by Sad Cyan 
Sudan. Aligarh and Indore. Price annas tight. * 

In all prolahil.ty this is another of those idea- 
olavs" which the present day Hindi writers specialize 
^’Viewed from this angle the prologue is provocative, 
ihe body of the play fa V'Y ^ in n grey pond. I am 
afraid, the untrimmed plumage of its d alosues l 

"$?• ta wou * d P r0Ye none 100 mT,eor 8 

SHRI JAMBU SWAMI C1IARITRA : B> Bcmdit 

proprietor Digambar Jan Pusiakolaya. Surat. Pnce Re 1-4. 
This translated biography of Shri Jambcwarm wouU 

poranes. BalrU Sahm 

URDU 

Urdu ptf, °I H" P">*J S.*il »»»• E-'V 

GW*. TwA Zm. “J >“ “ “,' pp “ ,.', d „ d «.»• 

K£i.“"’bi STS. a >* ■ «>™* «“• 

posium. Balbaj Sahni 

GUJARATI 

MALUKA: By Dhumketu. Pnnfed at the Vasant 
PrJLg Ahmedabad. Cloth cover Pp. 332. 

P^ce Rs. 2-8 (IMS). 

St 11 l rnnsista of one long story and eleven short 
attempt to present the re*ult ol the 

me soul , { l,fe and overcoming them the 

«« *5 i£ZSl£> " n- »““■ 

mysteiy ot 11 * 0 f persons of various grades of our 

several P« P 14 * n of the torn, reclaimed by one 

society. Tam, t e ^ Mallika, the daughter of a 

!™2 man mad after Aim* who wanted to work for 

. .S.rS.™- Bb..» »d Bupi, tl» Bu,. 


losing each other in their own rough way still sincere in 
their attschment, are some of sufh pictures The short 
stories are entertaining. On the whole, we find that the 
work lwars the stamp of the writer's ability. The 
language will help to make the work popular. 

JANGIZ KHAN: By Ranumik J. Dalai, DM 
L.L.B. Published by JicanJal Amarshi Mehta. Ahmedabad 
and Bombay. Cloth eoter. Pages 224. Price Rs. 2 
(1933) trith a portrait of Jangiz Khan and other pictures. 

Though there are many books In European languages 
hearing on the life and conquests of Jangiz Khan, there 
wss none such in Gujarati. The present book has there- 
fore supplied a long-fell want. The background against 
which his sdientures and conquests hire to be viewed 
was the state of society existing in his time politically 
and otherwise. Ju*lice could be done to him only if this 
correct perspective is preserved. Mr. Dalai has tried to 
present his subject in that correct perspective and 
although it is based on an English work, that of Harold 
Lamb, so well has he rendered the translation that it 
reads like an original work. It is sure to attract notice. 

NAJUK SAFARI : By Vinod Kant : IJw™ K. 
Vmdya, BA. Professor of Cujarat!, M. T- B. College, 
Surat Printed at the Anand Press. Bhavnagar, Cloth 
bound. Pp. 307. Price Re. 1-3-0 (1933). 

“Najuk Siwart” procession of a delicate person, is. 
a title borrowed from the work of a well known deceased 
Gujarati poet. Mr. Vijayrai’s name is usually associated 
with heavy technical, ultra critical, and bifhhrow 
writing Very few su«j>ected that he had a lighter 
side and had cultivated it. This collection of about 
twenty three essays brings out that lighter side and be- 
trays his quiet humour. It is not lend or lying on he 
surface In some places there is biting sarca«rn le£. in 
Maya Sundari) in other light pleasantly (eg. the com- 
mencement of Sukhaya! i). We are so plea jed to welcome - 
this agreeable departure on the part of Mr. ' a.dya and 
hope he would follow this work up with others couched 
in the same vein. 

D\SHMI : By Prakasham. Printed at the Vir 
Viiaya Printing Press. Ahmedabad Paper cover. Pp- 
123. Pnce Re. 08-0 (1938). 

Da<hmi is bread made from flour mixed with milk 
in place of water and can be eaten by Puritanical 
Brahmins as part of their evening meal, without under- 
going the trouble ol bathing and putting on silk, before 
eating “Dashnu" consists of ten short stones which « 
the writer of the short Introduction, Sir. Ramanlal 
Desai, says, contains in it the germ of very good future 

K. II. I 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 

SOUTH INDIAN CELEBRITIES, Vol. lit By 
K M Balasubramaniam. With a Foreicord by Devon 
Bahadur K. S Ramastrami Sarin, Retired District Judge. 
Pp 120. 1939 

LIFE INSURANCE PROFESSION— WHAT IT 15 
AND HOW TO SUCCEED IN IT : By Hargopal Singh 
Gaind. ACJ1 (Land.), Insurance Consultant, A 0 s 
Kagar, Lucknow. Pp. 6-t Pnce Annas Eight 

AN INTRODUCTORY SALES COURSE FOR LIFE 
INSURANCE ACENTS: By Hargopal Singh Cmnd. 
ACJJ (Lond.), Insurance Consultant, Arva hagV, 
Lucknow. First edition Pp. 1S6 1939. Pnce Annas- 

F ourtren. 



MASK DANCES OF MYMENS1NGH 



The lhiee- c nihe crov.net} Mabadeva in ihe Dance of Harmony 
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fringe in undent tunes and which arc recorded merit of (lie human limbs which support the 
in ancient Indian treatises. We have in then* masks, or the ttirring notes of the rhythmic 
dances, w’lmh are foe from any foiin of beat-* of the drum. All these varied elements 
jx dan try, a wonderful blending of < lassie and me w underfill ly fused into one integral whole 
i’urnnir nmtivi*. with unsophisticated forms of and cast an irresistible spell over the rural 
folk rvpiiwion. audience, a spell which could be unmistakably 

These mask dances arc essentially demo- felt eu-n by the distinguished art connoisseurs 
cratic in rharartei and form an integral part who witnessed tlie performance in Calcutta in 
of the religious and social life of the rural a corner of the city, in an urban setting winch 
Hindu population of Bengal, irrespective of constituted a positive disadvantage to its proper 
- 1 * to or lank. They arc not practised an a expression and appreciation. 


thing a pa it from hfe a® a so-raUed jM-iforwancc 
of mt on a tlicatiicul stage. Tliey form ns 
much a pait of the natural life and scenery of 
the village as the tree*, mere and the people 
themselves and arc performed entirely in the 
op< n air on the occasion of the annual religious 


The first item in the performance na* 
the Mnhadcxa dance. The Sddhtdi, Arjnn 
Ikliaia, and Ins assistant, Ixesaxa BehSra, first . 
take their ft and on the o/>on arena u ithout any 
artificial stage scenery or screens of any des- 
cription Nor do they themselves have any 


festnal of Chndm Saiikrniiti. The artistes arc make up at ah in the way of dress hut stand 
drawn from all ranks of nil the castes and they as ordinary villagers in their ordinary daily 
participate in the dances in a spirit of demotion, garb and proceed to give a series of vigorous 
as an act of personal sadhann beats on their Dluks invoking the spirit of the 

The masks are the property of the village dance On the part of the actual performers 
Hindu community and are subscribed for by one of the divine nrt, there is also no attempt 
ami all as such. There are several parties of whatever at producing any illusion of stage 
these folk aitistcs who present marie dames effect. No disguise is made of the fact that 
deputing a spiritual ideology in the Pcrgana they are ordinary Mllngere well-known to the 
Kastman in the Tnngrol Subdivision in the audience, who have d rested thenwehes in a 
district of Mymensingh. The particular party spccinl garb for the purpose of participating in 
which was brought by me to Calcutta for the the sadhana of the dance. The part of 
mirno'C of demonstration hailed from the Mnhadeva in this particular party is performed 
villastc of Bmnafair in that locality The alternately by Brnjalushi Kaibarta and 
leader of this party and the drum instructor is Promothanath Goswami. The artiste wears a 
Arum Bchara, ordinarily known as the simple red Imn-cloth; the front of the body 
n-uen or the drummer. At the tunc of the waist upwnids, as well as the legs and arms, 
performances at the religious festival, he is is completely bare except for a smearing of 
civeu the special appellation of SadhuU which white nriics and chalk A double stnng of 
has the profound meaning of * nttunir " or mdrak'.ha seeds is worn round the neck and 
“msnirer" of the rhvthmic sadhann or -pmtual a simple red cloak reaching slightly below the 
exerei-o and in that capauty he is accorded knees is worn on the back. He abo wears a 
special \ duration and n«pcct b> nil caste** wig of black hair with two long matted locks 
The party consists of five other artistes from reaclung down to the knees dangling in front 
the same \ lllnge. One of these failings fo Vile on enhiw snrir of Anr mvA; iTnH fan'll him as far 
same caste (Beharl) a« the Bigen and holds reverentially the mask of Mahfidcva 
perfnims the part of an assistant drummer and which he is about to wear. In this posture he 
the others Wong respectively to the rnsto ndxances from a corner from amongst the 
of putradhar (carpenter) , Malabar tMah), audience and holding up the mask hi eh with his 
Kadmta (boatman and trader) and Goswami hands, he bends down and touches the ground 
(Brahmin) thus representing a cross section of with Ins head ns an act of devotional prepara- 
'lm(w» the’ entire Ilmdu caste hierarchy of the turn to the sacrament of wearing the mask of 
**•11! sec the Dmne Spirit. As soon as he puts the mask 

' on hi® face, two attendants tie it up with 

strings. They then place a simple iron trishut 
(trident) in his right hand, which he hold* 
upraised high in (he air, and a small sankha 
(conch-shell) on hi« extended left hand. Round 
both the ankles arc tied strings of simple bra** 
ankle Iielts thus completing the dressing 
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Tlit' dignity of the mask of Mnhadova i- 
great ly heightened by the crown of snakoa with 
which it is Mirmounted, the -makes forming the 
crown being three or five in number. 

Tlie m»-k including the crown of t-nnkv- 
surmounting it h liollowcd and car\eil out of a 
tingle piece of mango or Kcrul wood. To give the 
ficce-ary fleshy tone and sheen to the surface of 
the wooden skeleton of the nia<-k, it i- pkvdcrcd 
and covered over with a cloth «oahcd and 
smeared in clay which, when dried tip, ia painted 
over with a thick application of paint m the 
requisite colours. The only colours, employed 
in the Shiva ma«k arc simple white ami hlach 
A red cloth i- bandaged tightly round the head, 
ears and front of the neck, so that the made 
may fit tightly round it. A third eye is painted 
on the forehead of the made in accordance w ith 
tradition. 

Perhaps the ino«t fundamental element in 
the whole art is the conception of the ma-k and 
the painted design on it as it supplies the 
particular mood and feeling of the co-mic 'pint 
which is sought to be delineated through the 
inu«ic of the drum and the danic movements of 
the human figure wearing the nui-h The mo-t 
prominent mood portiaxed in the Maliadcva 
ma«k, sculpturally a* well a* pictonallv, is the 
supreme spirit of lofty detachment the spirit 
of ‘ unconquerable freedom nnd natunvlnca* 
permeated by an effortlo— power which tames 
and holds in cn*y nnd cfTortlr-- <hcrh the most 
turbulent and unruly element' in the uninec 
as depicted by the hooded -nuke- mt mounting 
the mask. 

The notable feature of the Mahadeva motif 
in this dance is that it represent* the Bengali 
conception of Shiva — not a remote philosophical 
and supernatural abstraction of the revolving 
and whirling umvcr-c winch form* the Sima 
motif of South-Indian art but a di-tmdivr 
Bengali creation trt the farm of a combination 
on the one hand of the completely detached 
and unworldly Yogi with the trishul in hand 
and on the other, of the married man who has 
a wife at home and who achnow ledge-, a 
husband's duty towards her to supply the 
conch-shell out of which are made the bangles 
which she loves to wear In tins conception the 
hooded snakes on the head represent the tamed 
passions of humanity This personal and 
human conception of Mahadeva i* a distinct 
feature of rural Bengal being part of the deep- 
seated ideology of the rural Hindu population 
of the province and is really symbolical of the 
drama of human life and of the spirit of Man 
trying to reconcile the inner call of renunciation 


with the external daily* duties of the wordly 
life. This Sluva motif i-' delineated throughout 
rural Bengal nut only in -•mgs ami dances but 
nl-n in the ballad', and paint in"' of the Palm * 
ami m the earthen dull vcpi mentation- of this 
duty. The dcitic- of the luial Bengali e 
Hindu-, and their cultiiW and art are really the 
-yinholiral representation* of the apotheosis, of 
Man and are bi*cd on the Bong die Btthapya 



\ leaping mmement in ihe Dance of Shakti 
ldi o logy 1 1 : , that Man at In» best is the highest 
embodiment of all Being 

This i orn ‘•ptmti* to the Sufi tht trine 
embodied in the Persian couplet . 

“ A] khi.Ha Khiidi lalab 
\j khiidi Kboda lalab.” 

(From Self -ret self and in «c!{ *cck Self). 

The basic features of the dance of 
Mahadeva ate it- balance and re-tiauit and 
the dignified rhythmic pi ogles* from slow 
niea-urid steps to the gradually developed 
finale The body from the waist upwaids as 
well as the rmns arc held in a rigid attitude 
The movements arc of the legs only, except that 
the upper part of the body is swayed with a 
dignified movement from side to *ide accoi cling 
to the degree of vigour icachcd by* the dance. 
The movements of the legs are characterised 
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by im cfTnrUoM yil t« -trained Tamlavn 
ubanilmi, there living iiihh* uf tin* nlar 

wow mint* tlmt nn* gi iienilly ii—omled with 
ttii* more «>oplii»( tented form* of the dance of 
Shiva. There is «1«> n total nb-eiitc of nny 
altimpt nt stage iffpct or of wiy .Uii'lrw or 
other conventional po-ts or iionugrupliic atti- 
tudes All the movement* promt! out of the 
free mid natural inner urge of m alive t-tlf-ex- 
pre-don of the «rti-te. In fact, the _nrtti.il 
umu incuts vary con-iilt rably fienn nrti-te to 
artiste inipt iwinnling the* nunc character within 
the panic* party. The leading motive of this 
Mnhudevn dance, as iiliuniy explained, i- the 
jHirtrayal of a spirit of lofty detachment, 
combined with the calm hantiony of inward 
joy that marks the spirit of the high-wuled 
rtelu-e. In popular Bengali art and philosophy, 
wilelm-8 of movements and activity are ret 
apart entirely for the Shnkti to whom Shiva 
imparts energy for activity, hiin-elf remaining 
in the lofty sphere of calm eletacliimnt expres- 
sed by mc'i-ured and higlily restrained 
rhythmic movements. The elance of MnhSdcva 
is designed to produce in the audience a spirit 
of synthesis mid harmony between a lofty and 
placid non-attachment on the one hand and the 
duties of domestic life on the other,— betw ccn 
the mundane life and the life of the inner 
frpirit. between word)}’ work and bpintunl joy, 
between Heaven (*yinl>oli-cd by tbc Tri-hull 
and the earth (symbolised by the Snnkha). 
the activities of the mundane life, nlthoug'i 
dutifulh* performed, assuming a comparative- 
ly insignificant value in relation to the higher 
spiritual value of existence 

After the Mahadeva dance has eomc to 
its natural climax to the accompaniment of the 
Dhak, there follows a brief interval during 
w Jdcli n slioit melodious chant is sung by two 
or three of the artistes with a view to preparing 
the audience for the next scene 

The next item is the piccc-dc-rcsistmtce oi 
the programme, namely, the dance of Kali, the 
personification of the supreme co-nnc energy. 
A profound philosophical significance attaches 
to the dance, as will be presently explained 
The artistes who perform the dance m this 
party alternately arc Muchirara Sutradhar and 
Tarani Kanto Das (nliwj Item 51»h)- . The 
artiste dresses rip as a female wearing a simple 
sleeveless blouse with a red diamond-shaped 
design in the middle o[ the breast Below this 
is worn a skirt made, with two bands of red 
doth separated by an intervening band of bloc 
ddh Sounding bells are worn on both lew 
and simple ineapensivc bangles both at the 


wri-ti and at the elbow*. 'J'ln re i-< al-o 8 
pimple gtrlmid hanging from the n»ck on tin, 
brea-t and a rough wig of matted hair n aching 
Ixlovv the vvai-t. The ma-k is worn in the fame 
fa-himi as in the tuse of Mahadeva. The K5h 
ma-k i» aNo made from a pinglo hollowed out 
piuc of wood ixupt tli.it a dil'iclad piece of 
wood i-> o-ed foi the protruding red tongue ami 
tin re is a pimple de-ign of painted pa-tc board 
Mirmounting the wooden structure of the ma-k. 
lixropt t lie white of the eyes and the black of 
the cye-lnll-. the rest of tlic face i.s painted blue 
with red lines representing the two blood 
streams trirkimg from tlic two cods of the 
mouth. Bed lines ul-o mark the cyc-brows 
and ornament*. After the mask is worn by the 
artiste, the attendant places a Lhdnrfi (a 
Bengali type of pword) in her »prai.-ed right 
hand and n round earthen snrii or lamp-holder 
with n burning wick in it in the extended left 
hand Sometimes the sword is hi Id in the left 
hand and the lamp in the right. The symboli-m 
employed i- Minple, direct and yet profound. The 
lamp held rigidly without any movement what- 
ever, roprc-enls the steadily burning flame of 
life. The active sword-arm represents the active 
-truggle for exi-tencc and for sclf-pre-ervation 
and self-defence, ns well as nn aggressive battle 
with the enemies of life. The prominent bright 
eyes repre-ent clarity of and fixity of ptir|>o-c 
ami determination. The protruding tongue 
repre-ents the cvcr-un^tinted urge of life am! 
the purpose of being and the de-irc for self- 
rcah-ation and self-fulfilment. Thu- accoutred 
with the steadily burning life-flame on one hand 
and tlic rrrcsi-tiblc weaves of defence and 
aggression on the other and the cvcr-un- 
satiatcd urge for self-realisation resi-tlc«'ly 
dnviDg her onward, the co«mic Shnkti or 
personification of the cosmic energy begins her 
Dance of Joy to the rhythm of the drum. It 
is tlic rhythmic joy of dance that alone can 
su-tain the spirit of Life in its struggle for 
existence and self-realisation and in its gmn 
battle against the enemies of progress 

Before the dance of Kali takes place, the 
Mahddcva appears again dressed exactly in 
his garb described above and lies prostrate on 
bis back in the middle of the arena in a perfect- 
ly motionless state. The Shnkti on her part 
thereupon performs a quick running movement 
round the prostrate figure of her divine consort 
and when after a complete round she reaches 
liis feet, she deliberately approaches him 
between his extended legs and lifting her right 
leg places her right foot on his chest and ^ in 
that position performs a few simple and quick 
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dance movements to the accompaniment of the 
drum, after which she withdraws her foot from 
the body of Mahadeva and pioceeds to perform 
her joy dance of live self-preservation of life 
and destruction of life’s enemies, while the 
arti-to who represents Mahadeva gets up from 
his prostrate position and ]ca\cs the arena 
liauug performed his initial part in setting 
Sliakti on her cour-e. This momentary act of 
Sjiahti placing herself above the prostrate 
figure of her male spow-c, which is a familiar 
subject of the representation of Kali and Slnva, 
is variously interpreted According to one 
school of thought, including the popular artists 
thcmschcs SluiLti is about to begin her dance 
of destruction of the entire world, when 
Mahadeva, m order to save the righteous 
elements of the world against her destructive 
activity piostratcs himself in her path so as 
to check her indiscriminate, and unrestrained 
progress. Kali, without noticing her husband 
lying in her path, unwittingly treads on him, 
but finding out her mistake, she immediately 
cheeks her unrestrained career and as a result 
of her intense surprise and bewilderment, she 
involuntarily protrudes and bites her tongue 
with her teeth This sudden interlude serves to 
discipline her activity so as to keep it from 
destroying the world as a whole The influence 
of Shiva thereafter dissuades her from destroy- 
ing the righteous aspects of the world and she 
confines her work of destruction to the un- 
righteous in the shape of the Asuras with whom 
she has n long and relentless fight until they 
arc finally exterminated It is the jov of this 
fight against the evil forces of the world that 
i< delineated in the dance of Kali According 
to another school of thought, while the mam 
purpose of tile dance is the destruction of evil, 
the momentary physical contact with the 
prostrate body of Mahadeva is interpreted as 
a Tdntric sexual act or Shiva-Shahti union 
whereby she is charged by her male consort 
w-ith the righteous energy with which she is 
enabled to proceed with her joyous task of the 
destruction of evil. 

As the dance proceeds, the rhythms which 
arc slow to begin with become more and more 
accelerated and the movements of the legs 
become more and more of a Tandavn character. 
Shakti now crouches low, and now leaps in the 
air, while her gaze all the time remains fixed 
right ahead, whereas the arm wielding _ the 
sword of destruction is brandished and whirled 
furiously. Under the wizardry of the drum- 
ming and the dance, the human being 
performing the dance appears to become 


transformed into an exprewon of the divine 
energy o\ei coming all the forces of evil 4 n a 
protracted but victorious combat. With all 
the wildness of the movements there i? a stiong 
abiding sen-e of an underlying spiritual and 
beneficent purpose, so that the d.uiec actually 
operates not to teinfv the audience but to 
generate in them an exalted '-pint of righteous 
energy and undaunted courage The genius of 
the folk artistes -uccceds m entirely divesting 
the Kill dance of the character of i mere aca- 
demic delineation and imparts to it an intensely 
personal ant! human intei est 

There is no clement of idol 01 image 
wor-hip present in the spirit of tlic-e d uiees cv 
in the feeling produced among the audience 
The spirit of the dances, on the other hand, is 
distinctly non-elenoramational and broadly 



cosmopolitan and the effect produced is also 
correspondingly undenominational, cosmopolitan 
and elemental. As the dance proceeds, the 
audience only see before them the symbol of 
the flame of life fighting joyously its eternal 
battle of struggle for existence and for self- 
realisation through the destruction of the 
enemies that block its progress. The dancer 
does not lose himself in on unrest! ained ecstatic 
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Jit. On the other hand, the entire performance 
iv a'dclibemte nnd rational symbolic represen- 
tation of the spirit of joyous battle against the 
forces of evil ant! the obstructing hindrances of 
life. As such the Kali dance may lie described 
as the joy dance of the soul of humanity in its 
grim battle of life. It is pre-eminently the dance 
of Power and Vitality. The social and educa- 
tional value of this dance lies in the fact that 
it genes not only to transform and c\alt the 
spirit of the actual dances and to promote 
tiioir physical fitness, but also to generate in 
the audience a spirit of active taurage and 
vigour of thought and activity. The complete 
absence of any conventional murfrds or mcono- 
graphic poses and the sincerity, freedom, 
directness and spontaneous character of the 
movements makes this inner meaning of this 
dance easily intelligible to one and all, including 
even little children, without the need for refer- 
ring for its interpretation to dictionaries of 
dance poses. 

That the inner life urge and the genius for 
plastic expression of these folk arti«tcs is not 
confined to Puranic themes only, that they arc 
capable of appreciating and delineating the 
joy of life, animating every section of the 
creation nnd every plane of existence, is 
effectively illustrated by the equal skill, 
effectiveness and appropriateness with which 
they enter into the indwelling joy-urge of such 
animal*, as the tiger, crocodile and the monkey 
in dances with appropriate masks representing 
these animals, accompanied by movements 
distinctive of each of these animals which arc 
similarly performed to the accompaniment of the 
drum The same skill is illustrated in the 
exquisite artistry of the Buro-Bun dance 
representing a duct wherein two artiste* wearing 
masks of a middle-aged woman and an old man 
respectively move in rfiytllmic unison in ac- 


{•njiipaniinont of the notes of the drum represent- 
ing the joyous harmony of conjugal existence 
and the indwelling spirit of work nnd joy even 
among the aged male and the aged female. 
There is a masterful blending of humour and 
profundity in these dances which place them in 
the level of high art and beyond that of mere 
ca*ual amusement. The artistes have among 
their repertoire other interesting dances such 
as the ltadha-Krislma dance, the Ilara-Parvati 
dance, the Ganga dance nnd the like. 

Ma«k dances of considerable value and 
importance arc also practised on the occasion 
of religious festivals of the Chnitra Sankrdnlt 
by large sections of the rural population in 
other districts of Bengal and particularly in 
Vikrnmpitr m the district of Dacca. The 
masks in the Vikrampur dances are made of 
sola pith instead of wood nnd the dances 
themselves in that area also exhibit certain 
local variations of considerable interest. In 
certatn other districts the ma«ks arc made of 
the dried hard nnd of the gourd and I ha\c 
been able to secure a highly interesting mn«k 
of this type for my folk art collection. 

By urtuc of the unique character of their 
elemental directness, spontaneity nnd sincerity 
and their high cultural nnd artistic significance, 
as well as their social and recreational value, 
nil the«e mask dance' of rural Bengal, in 
common with other folk dances practised by 
the various sections of the people of the 
Hindu and Modern communities, deserve much 
greater attention than they have hitherto 
reccncd and they deserve to be conserved and 
practised not on the urban stage as items of 
curiosity and amusement but in their rural 
surroundings as a vital social and educational 
force helping in the furtherance of the natural, 
spontaneous nnd unsophisticated development 
or t'tlc rural’ iVrcr <mu* cuiYhrtr of Acngai’. 



MADITUBINDU PAPAYA PLANTATION 

My Expcrimonl 

By RAMJI HAXSRAJ, 

Chairman, Kathiawar Village Rccanilruction Commit he 


Activities in the direction of Village Uplift 
lia\e been going on in Kathiawar for the la^t 
fue years. Considerating the circumstances 
that obtain at present in Kathiawar, four pro- 
grammes ha\e been launched ■ 

First Programme : Revival of Vdlijt Indvisliies. 
Great emphasis is laid upon the principle that people 



A Madhubindu papaya tree bearing fruits on 
the stall, within a foot from above the gruond 
should store as much cotton as is neces'ary for tlieir 
clothes the cotton should he ginned, carded spun and 
then woven by hand. 

Second Programme : Cattle-breeding The cow and 
the ox of the “ Gir ” type are cnn-idered to be the best 
It is found that lb’s type of “ Cir ” has very much 
deteriorated due to indifference of the people Some 
attention is being given to the problem of breeding the 
best type of “Gtr” cow and ox. 

Third Programme : Improvement of Agriculture. It 
ts desired to increase the agricultural produce by showing 
the advantage of proper application of skill and labour. 
All necessary vegilables for the village are to be produced 
in the village. Experiments are to be made to sow the 


seeds of groundnuts end wheat which are proved to lie 
of superior quality by research and experience Tlie 
lienefits of Sahkan Mandli Credit Co-operative Society are 
to Lie explained to the people, so that it would be availed 
of in getl ng credit for the farmer* lo increa-e the produce 
The Society is to arrange the sale of these product-' on 
a wholesale ha “is. 

Fourth Programme • Education. The aim is to make 
people literate »o that thev can be equippeJ with ncri «- 



Another Rambag Madhubindu papaya tree bearing 
fruits on the stern yu«t above the ground 


Photo : P. R Kamant 

satyr knowledge to put the above programme in action 
and make even some research. Of course, this education 
mu«t be made suitable for rural reconstruction programme. 
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A view of Madhubindu papaya plantalion at Itambag, Dhari 

Photo : P. R. Kaman 

With this preface, I come to the subject 
written at the head of this article. 


icn ui »»»«« ~ 

As a practical experiment in agriculture, 
or inticr horticulture, in so far as some fruit 
"cm are concerned, I started the Kambag 
Plantation three years ago. Alta 
wlut fruit trees would be suitable to the cii 
mate and «oil of this particular place, we began 
to grow fruit plants and trces. ^ch as the 
„ n . rrane orange, the Allahabad and 
if “name's janifalli and rears and coroannla, ek 

}" |iro"erly il reared and t^V|OT« thereof V 

Banana, Golden Banana, Mndliubindu I apaj a, 
etc was taken in hand. 

’Bp till then, the Washington F«PW» ■ 
very famous and meryhody advised ns 'to plant 

nnf i V1C ]J are extraordinarily satisfactory. I 
have round its plantation economic and paying; 
bo, I beg to place my experiment of the same 

bCf °Only C th“ee'months after pla.tmg thi s j ypn, 
vre found that flowers appeared on the plants 
Tud within six months the plants were full of 
flowers, right from the stalk just above the 
InvwimV The growth of these plants was more 

than that of other kinds of Papaya, and lasted them, we 
liic abundance and flu? length of Die leaves with their sweetne* 


were greater than those of 
other kinds. The flowers 
were nl»o more abundant 
than can lie found on other 
types and what drew our 
particular attention was tin* 
that the number of male 
papaya trees was compnri- 
thcly few while in the cn«e 
of other kinds of papaya it 
is found that the number of 
male trees are 50 per cent of 
the total. 

We w ere very much pleased 
to see this result and we de- 
cided that the plantation of 
this type should be made on 
a larger scale so that seeds 
of this type can be made 
available to people in large 
quantities. 

Only nine months had 
elapsed when the fruits on 
these 100 plants began to ripen The fruits w ere 
allowed to ripen on the trees. When we 



,• ...... l eatable alnfl 

no seed In it. 

Photo l P. R Kamani 

eie simply charmed 
and superb smell. The 
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fact that the fruits were extremely sweet, 
having pleasant smell, beautiful purple colour, 
% ery few seeds and of big si2e, w as sufficient to 
make one wonder with pleasure. 

We stored the seeds "thus obtained from 
fruits which had been allowed to get ripe on 
the trees and prepared the soil for sowing 1,000 
seeds. When the plants were ready, we planted 
them on the prepared soil. 

The growth of these 1,000 plants as we 
watched them, particularly at the end of 3 
months, 6 months, and 9 months, was amatmg. 
These plants were superior to those which were 
grown from seeds bought from outside. A 
view of the plants bearing fruits on the stalk 
about a foot above the ground in very great 
abundance fascinated everyone. 

In the first year we supplied these seeds 
at 200 different places in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. The demand was so great that we 
had to postpone the execution of further orders 
to the next season.* 

In the current season, we have 6tored the 
seeds of the “ Madhubmdu ” type, prepared 
scientifically. The method of sowing the seeds, 
planting and the rearing of the Papaya is des- 
cribed below : 

How TO PUNT THE “ MaDHLBIXDC ” PAPAYA 

Soil : Gorat, loose and fertile soil is best 
for papaya cultivation The trees will not 
thrive on black and clayey soil. 

• Raising of Seedlings A good seed-bed is 
to be prepared and the seeds are to be cast after 
putting well-decomposed farmyard manure 
The bed is to be watered everyday for a week, 
then on alternate days. The seedlings will be 
sprouting in a fortnight's time. When they are 
6" tall, they should be transplanted to the 
permanent beds at 8'X8*. 

Planting : The best time for raising seed- 
lings is from May to September, while that for 
transplanting is from July to October. One 
pound of seed is required to raise enough 
seedlings to be transplanted on an acre of land, 
ie., half pound is required for a bigha. 

Before transplanting, pits 8' square are to 
be dug. This should be filled in with half to 
one basket of farmyard manure well-decom- 
posed, a few handfuls of ash, half a pound 
of castor cake and half a pound of bone meal. 

* In order that the “ Madhubmdu ” might be planted 
by people on a large scale, >e fixed the rate of the 
superior seeds at eight annas per oz, and at seven rupees 
per lb, while the oi'-inal rate at "which we bought from 
out«ide was R« 2 per oz. 

29— IS 


All these manures are to be thoroughly mixed 
with the soil and then put in the pit. 

Watering : The seedlings should be 
watered immediately after transplanting, and 
also on alternate days. The interval between 



Another tree overladen with fruits 

Photo . P. R. Romani 


two waterings may be 6 days in summer and 
8 days in winter 

Manuhng : Since there is a very heavy 
bearing, papya plantation requires manuring 
every three months A mixture of one basket- 
ful of farmyard manure, 1 lb. of castor cake, 
1 lb. of bone meal and about an oz. of Ammo- 
nium Sulphate should be prepared, and that is 
to be well mixed in the bed in a ring about one 
foot and a half from the trunk of the tree. 
Two waterings to be given immediately. Then 
at regular intervals. 

Note : Male plants are to be removed as 
soon as they are detected One male plant 
per 100 female plants is just what is required. 
The plantation can last profitably for three 
years. 
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The following arc the aabent feature of the 
eum-rior quality of the " Madhubimlu " as 
com pared with other types of papayas of the 
world : 

1 Tli^re l» oa rtfird la any coanlty of it' world 
I tn, tin «n l*.r Ml. »» 

imn .h. «™»j ii i> “Wr i 18 - 

lK.n 10 drclirp ihst th" f«tn*»u« Mi Iliubio.Ju 
fruit* on lit" item rtehi from me or one »nd ■ qutnrr* 
fml (ixive die ground. 


2 . The number of fruti* l<orne by it" “ 5 I*dkol/tnuii 
pjjuji uer* it *!wiji double that of r > J other type w 

riMl’i. , 

5 . TTirtp ii more ran Lie Muff and le*« K*di la to* 
“Madliulmdu " fruit than is My tuber type of P*P»r»- 
J. Tlu-re U more iweetcni, more taite, end more 
plraunt amrll in IU<nU»e’» Midbubi'odu I'apava than la 
any oilier kind. 


THE SWEEPERS’ PARADISE 
By A HARIJAN WORKER, Delhi 

, 1 • nnd nnnrlrrs of the streets in between. Tlic streets are well lighted. 

A VISIT to the new colonics and 9!?®”* roma( i. Latrines with ample rooms are provided in one 

sweepers of Ahmcdnhad Mumcipahtj a G comer Tojm and bathing places are neatly 

purandShahpurHadehghtfu J £™ nB cd between the blocks. A Municipal 

dreams of many a wcll-wi- c , i ccn ] ierc watch-man sees that the whole Colony is kept 
neglected cla«s of employees ha\e been 



Old quarter* of ten .weeper. at Sbahpur 

‘-^rlSSaSa 

Rs. 4 lakhs in nil. By comp i eted 

“ !‘ SdcsiS>Vd kitchen .tout 10 ft X3 ft 
to “ w, front 13 a spacious verandah 

Xl2 ft. and i ventilated with big windows 
The rooms an noil jent.Me and , he 

”" d 'rvnallsphistercd and white-washed. The 
™t to? e«h tomcat is only Its 2 per month 
rent for eaci nts ^ith two floors m some 

?a°cf.re 8 erc h eSTn Planned rons with aide 



The newly built block for the .weeper* at Shahpur 


neat, the buildings and other amenities are not 
damaged or otherwise badly used 

Every Colony has got its own primary 
school. The buildings are commodious and sub- 
stantial structures and arc adequately equipped. 
The schools arc conducted by teachers trained 
by the Harijan Sev ak Sangh. The school at 
Gomatipur has a neat Creche attached, so that 
students who have to look after little children 
at home may bring them together and keep 
them at hand. 

There are about 2,000 sweepers in the em- 
ploy of the Municipality. A male gets Rs. 
per month, a female Rs 15 and a boy Rs. 8 a* 
salary. Benefits of Provident Fund, Maternity 
leave' with pay arc provided. Two pairs o! 
Khadi uniforms— shirt, shorts and cap — are 
supplied per year for the male workers Shop- 5 
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The neatly kept tows of latrines at the 
Gom&tipur Colony 

run under the supervision of the local Harijan 
Sevak Sangh supply foodstuffs and other 
necessities at fair rates and on guaranteed credit 
system. Harijan Sevaks of the Sabarmati 
Ashram and the Municipal authorities closely 
co-operate in all the schemes of welfare of the 
sweepers and the result has been in every way 
magnificent. 

Even big cities like Madras and Bombay 
cannot stand any comparison with Ahmedabad 



Some students of the Primary school at Gomatipur. 
A creche is attached to this school. The uniforms 
of the students are supplied by the Harijan Sevak 


in regard to their treatment of their sweeper 
employees. Calcutta is unique in its indiffer- 
ence to the housing of its army of sweepers. 
Ahmedabad is a city whose distinct watch-word 
is 'necessities first and beautifying last.’ Its 
sweeper^’ colonies and quarters are truly a 
paradise. 



Mother 

By Prabhal Neogy 






PARTING OF THE WAYS IN Till 

By SUDIIIR KUMAR LAHIRI, 6ACHIN 
NEPAL CHANDRA ROY, NIRMAL 

[The following are notes of the discussion at meetings 
of the Politic* Club, Calcutta, on the talk by Professor 
Nripcndra Chandra Banerji, a resume of which was 
published in the July issue of The Modern Review. — Dj. 
flf. Rd. 

Mr. S. K. Lahirl t 

In his address before the Politics Club, Calcutta, 
at the meeting held on the 11th June, 1939, 
Professor Nripcndra Chandra Banerji gave a 
short and interesting history of the evolution of 
the Indian National Congress since its inception, 
lie made a rapid survey of events leading to the 
session at Tnpun followed by the resignation 
by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose of the office of 
President of the Congress at the subsequent 
meeting of the A -I C. C in Calcutta and the 
formation of the “ Forward Bloc.” Prof 
Banerji describes the election of Mr Subhas 
Chandra Bose in spite of the opposition of Mr. 
Gandhi and the Congress High Command as a 
challenge to Gandhian dictatorial leadership 
In Nripen Babu’s view a new orientation was 
the need of the hour, a new leadership backed 
up by mass resistance and he thinks that the 
old leadership should now be replaced by the 
Forward Bloc as led by Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose The immediate need of the Congress 
was to weld all the forces inside it on a ‘ for- 
ward ’ programme, such as that indicated by 
him and to reorganize the entire machinery on 
h fighting basis 

It will certainly be extremely difficult 
to find a leader in place of Mr Gandhi 
But a continuation of Mr Gandhi’s leadership 
with the perpetuation of the present Congress 
High Command cannot certainly be in the 
best interests of the country, a considerable 
section of the general public having already 
expressed its dissatisfaction with their policy 
and programme in an unequivocal nay The 
situation clearly demands an alternative leader- 
>ship, whether of one person or a group of 
persons What the country needs is a leader 
who understands and represents the thought 
of the whole people in place of a group who 
have arrogated to themselves the position of 
guardians of the people and of their welfare 
The question is, with Pandit Jawaharlal sitting 
on the fence, who is to take the place of 
Gandlnji ? Notwithstanding the feverish energy 
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SEN, BENOYENDRA NATO BANERJEA, 
CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA 

with which he is working, it does not appear 
that Subhas Babu’s activities and utterances 
with reference to the Forward Bloc have so 
far been able to inspire the needed confidence 
in the public mind. The leading exponents of 
the Forward Bloc appear somewhat like the 
contents of a box of mixed biscuits So long 
as the leader and his party do not become a 
compact and united body of people, there is 
very little hope of the emergence of new' 
leadership in place of Mr. Gandhi and the 
Congress High Command. Whatever might be 
their shortcomings they know what they 
rcnlly mean, have no vagueness about their 
intentions and are united by very strong ties, 
besides material interests of a very substantial 
nature Any leadership to be able to displace 
Mr. Gandhi and his followers must above all 
be able to convince the country that they are, 
on the one hand, inspired by the highest ideals 
of service and sacrifice and have, on the other, 
clcar-cut nnd definite views about a number 
of thorny problems that have come to the fore 
since the new Constitution came into force. 

The Congress has placed on the forefront 
of its programme the ideal of independence. 
AH the parties, of course, so far as ’outward 
appearances go, are of one mind in the matter. 
But from the way in which Mr. Gandhi nnd 
the Congress High Command have so far 
proceeded with their work, it is difficult to 
understand whether they are working for a 
popular form of Government or for a group 
dictatorship m which their position will remain 
entrenched and intact This is a matter of 
fundamental importance and m view of the 
growing tendency shown by them in favour ot 
nnti-dcmocratic methods and dictatorial 
devices, a clear and unequivocal declaration 
on the subject is needed It is to be regretted 
that Subhas Babu has not so far been able to 
show that there is any difference between hun 
and the Congress High Command including, 
of course, Mr. Gandhi, m this regard. To 
condemn dictatorship on the one hand, and on 
the other to practise dictatorial technique and 
methods, is a policy that is being persistently 
followed by those who arc entrusted with the 
affaire of the Congress The time has come 
when a clearly defined policy in favour of a 
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democratic form of government should be laid 
down and scrupulously followed. Any devia- 
tion from this should be put down with the 
strongest hand. The wide and enthusiastic 
support that the Congress has 'received from 
the general public from the beginning has been 
because of the declaration made by the 
Congress and its leaders from time to time in 
favour of the democratic ideal. It was never 
suspected that a group of people would, taking 
advantage of their position, concentrate all 
power in their hands and make every possible 
effort, witli the help of the official ministerial 
bloc, to retain this monopoly in their hands 
to the exclusion of others. 

Non-violence is the key-note of Mr. 
Gandhi’s- political creed and it has been incor- 
porated as the corner-stone of the Congress 
policy. This, however, of late, has been used 
more for purposes of embellishment and decora- 
tion in the propaganda of Congressmen than 
for anything else. Even in many of their 
■ordinary activities this policy 13 often observed 
more in the breach than otherwise. As a 
result this has encourged cant and dissimula- 
tion and has given an appearance of sanctimo- 
niousness to some of their activities and 
utterances. Further, it is not possible for 
ordinary mortals to understand how it is 
possible to foster the revolutionary urge along 
with a non-violent strategy This is a matter 
in which, in the first instance, an unequivocal 
declaration is needed so as to avoid further 
indecision and confusion. In this connection 
it may reasonably be asked, is it a wise and 
practical policy to entrust the same set of 
people with 'revolutionary activities and con- 
structive work, such as liquidation of poverty, 
removal of unemployment, development of 
industries (both cottage and big industries) — 
an anomaly to which reference has been made 
by Xripcn Babu ? The problem of universal 
education may also be mentioned in this con- 
nexion, for so long ns the people are steeped 
in ignorance and illiteracy no substantial 
progre-s in any direction is possible If both 
revolutionary and constructive activities arc 
combined in the same bodies and are carried 
on by the same set of people any such scheme 
of action is foredoomed to utter failure 

Moreover, it is not out of place to ask, 
how far is it po-sible to reconcile the thcoiy 
of non-violence with such policies as have 
been urged m Tc«peet of rouble development 
arising out of war, foreign complications, the 
attitude towards the British Government in 
tie event of a world-conflict, activities of 


Fascist and Nazi powers, etc. Any attempt 
to avoid the shouldering of responsibility in the 
matter at a time when the cult of force has 
assumed threatening dimensions cannot but 
bring about utter chaos and ruin. In order that 
the country may be able to avoid such a 
contingency, India should be prepared to take 
the most vigorous measures of defence against 
foreign aggression as also against the forces 
of disruption in the country itself. Non- 
violence like free trade is a counsel of perfec- 
tion. As m the case of free trade, the 
adoption of its principles by a country cannot 
generally be of advantage to it when other 
countries are not prepared to accept them. 
Similarly, non-violence in the political sphere 
can be effective only when other countries or 
opposing parties accept it as a part of their 
policy. The fate of the League of Nations and 
the way in which the nations of the world are 
increasing then military expenditure by leaps 
and bounds demonstrate how unprepared the 
world is at the present moment, for this high 
and noble ideal 

The dictatorial methods of Mr. Gandhi and 
his followers, the advent of the Forward Bloc, 
the aggressive and anti-national pose of the 
Muslim League, the unprogressive attitude of 
the Ruling Princes of India, the rising tide of 
Communalism ns a result of the infamous 
Communal * award,’ the emergence of a spirit 
of inter-provincial rivalry, the secret manoeuvr- 
ing of the capitalist class with a view to forti- 
fying their position at all costs, the ominously 
uncertain international situation have all 
combined to bring into prominence a number of 
crucial questions If the future progress of the 
country is to be safeguarded along popular 
lines, that is to say, along lines in which the 
democratic forces of the country will have the 
controlling influence against all forces of re- 
action and group influences .. then it is e^cntial 
that Proper decisions be made with reference 
to these and prompt action taken to give effect 
to such dcei e ions 

Take for instance the problem of com- 
munal differences Democracy is not certain!) 5 
an easy form of government, and if it is to 
succeed in this country, it is essential to have, 
as far as possible, a united people to support 
it By the introduction of communal electo- 
rates, the progress that the country had begun 
to make in the direction of homogeneity has 
been completely lo«t and all sort* of difference* 
and disruptive tendencies are being accentuated 
and encouraged. The Congre-« ha«, of late, 
a«-umed a timid and spiritless attitude in the 
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matter. If we arc to have real democracy the 
Congress should bo able to take a bold stand 
in respect of the ‘ Communal Award ’ which has 
hampered rather than assisted the unity which 
was the most essential condition of any pro- 
gress on popular lines If this cannot be done 
the result will be the advent of a sort of 
anarchy in the land and the emergence of all 
the forces of reaction of which we have 
already begun to have a foretaste. 

With reference to the problem of Federa- 
tion, the anxiety shown by a group of Congress- 
men, who wield a dominant influence over the 
counsels of the Congress, to hasten its inaugu- 
ration, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Princes and of the general body of the 
Congress, has naturally aroused no little suspi- 
cion in the public mind as to the real inten- 
tion of Mr. Gandhi and his followers with 
reference to this matter. No amount of 
sophistry is likely to convince any progressive 
Indian of the wisdom of giving effect to the 
present scheme of federation so long ns its re- 
actionary features have not been shed With 
the Communal ‘ award ’ in force and the States 
receiving a share of representation out of 
proportion to their population, etc, along with 
other undesirable provisions which have been 
incorporated in the present scheme of federa- 
tion, there is very little hope of progressive 
India making much headway ugam«t the 
forces of reaction which have been attempted 
to be stabilised by the new Constitution 

'It is to be deploerd that the Congre«« 
instead of encouraging a policy of decentrali- 
zation and helping the development of a sense 
of provincial responsibility and initiative, should 
be so unwise as to pursue n consistent policy 
of all-round centralization The autonomy 
that has been granted under the new Constitu- 
tion to the Provinces leaves much to be desired 
But the Congress High Command, by bringing 
the Congress Ministry under their heel, ha\c 
rendered Provincial Autonomy, such os it is, 
entirely meaningless and ineffective This 
practice, to which the Congress is a party, 
militates against all accepted principles of 
democracy and responsible government and 
should, therefore, be abandoned The methods 
that they have been following seem to show 
that they have completely failed to com- 
prehend the real purpose of democratic 
government. It is, as Woodrow Uilron 
puts it, , 

"dial »r may hold counsel with one another. so as not 
to depend Upon the understanding of one man. but to 
depend upon the coun«el of all For only as men are 
brought into coun««l, and state their oun needs and 


interest*, ran the general interest of a great people be 
compounded into a policy that will be suitable to all” 

Mr. Sarliin Sen : 

It is claimed that the Forward Bloc is revo- 
lutionary in outlook and action; that it is a 
definite move against the dictatorship of the 
Congress Executive; that it is a platform for 
the consolidation of the various Left Wings of 
the Congress; that it has grown out of histori- 
cal necessity. 

First, the programme outlined by Prof. 
N. C. Bancrji for the Forward Bloc is really 
revolutionary, as the objective set out can not 
be achieved without direct action and complete 
change of the existing order of society. The 
programme emphasises the difference hot only 
in the method of approach but in the objective 
itself, and as such it involves a clear departure 
from the accepted policy of the Congress. But 
in fact, the Forward Bloc, as it is, has accepted 
the official policy of the 'Congress and its 
emphasis on direct action is the pivotal point 
of difference The Right Wing group believes 
in two things, im , that the possibilities of the 
technique of constitutionalism are not exhaust- 
ed, and that the country is ill-equipped for 
immediate direct action. The advocates of the 
Forward Bloc feel otherwise. But it must not 
be forgotten that if direct action is favoured 
and reported to, parliamentary programme is 
frankly abondoned; if parliamentary programme 
i« pursued, direct action recedes in the back- 
ground Frankness requires it to be told that 
the revolutionary urge in the execution of a 
parliamentary programme K in the ultimate 
analysis nothing but an emphasis on the speed; 
it does not involve an assault on the funda- 
mentals of the adopted programme 

Secondly, to appraise the charge of dicta- 
torial methods of the Congress Executive, it is 
nece>«ary to enquire if their authority is ba*ed 
on the free assent of the people and if the 
pi unary members of the Congress are shut out, 
constitutionally or otherwise, from exercising 
influence in the formation of the Congress High 
Command A party can not be said to as-unie 
the role of dictatorship merely on the ground 
that it does not function to the liking of the 
nnnoiity party If democracy is understood 
aright, it may be said that the mistake®, the 
whims, even the impatience of the ruling party 
do not clothe it with dictatorship if the people 
are left to elect or eject them annually. If the 
' a't jnas«es obey blindfold, they deserve dic- 
tatorship 

Thirdly, the Forward Bloc by accepting 
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the economic programme of the Congress, 
which is based on the acquisitive order of 
society, can not call itself a socialistic Bloc. 
The Bloc is frankly critical of the Right Group; 
it is out to consolidate the Left groups for 
carrying on the struggle of independence but 
not for executing any planned socialistic 
programme. 

Fourthly, the historical necessity was this 
that the Right Group was stagnating Power 
has a corrupting influence and the Forward 
Bloc by its critical attitude will seek to stem 
the tide of stagnation and corruption. The 
Bloc is perhaps governed by the belief that in 
the task of wresting political power from the 
third party, there is little wisdom, and less 
justification, in generating class conflict, clas3 
hatred and class consciousness. It may, there- 
fore, be taken as a “ hyphen ” betw een the tw o 
fundamentally competing and conflicting groups 
in the Congress. But if the Bloc veers round 
to the socialistic programme aiming at classless 
society, should it not be open to the charge that 
the Party is intensifying class-conflict to the 
detriment of the united struggle for political 
independence ? 

l*rof«»or D. N. Banerje* s 

Has there been really anything like a real 
parting of the ways in the Indian National Con- 
gress? If the cleavage is between (1) a party of 
conservation, a party or group which seeks to 
carry to its logical end the erstwhile traditional 
Congress demand for a transfer of governmental 
'power to the sons of the sod, and (2) groups 
of congressmen who want to constitute them- 
selves as the vanguard of a real social, economic 
and also political transformation, — the parting 
of the w ays should take place in a more 
logical fashion. The Congress not only in its 
first phase but even m its Gandhian phase, had 
ifemanciea.' a real control' over the administration 
and readjustment of the economic forces in 
favour of the indigenous manufacturer and the 
“ masses of India ” Today when, whatever 
might be the slogan, the Congress is working 
the new Constitution and is inclined to feel 
that its programme is receiving a partial ful- 
filment through the Congress governments, it is 
not unlikely that many are feeling that the 
phase of direct struggle should cease One 
might go further and urge that the logical 
fruition and culmination of the pre-Lahore-and- 
Karachi Congress ideology is being discovered 
through the recent Gandhian policy of consti- 
tutionalsm, consolidation, conciliation and com- 
promise : one need not be surprised at the 


determined opposition by those who do not 
accept the thesis of class-struggle to allow' the 
Congress to fall into the hands of those who 
seek to use it as an engine of further radical 
changes. 

The Congress started with the aspiration 
to become the “ Opposition ” to the constituted 
authorities, ready to take up the reins of 
government when the opportunity was offered. 
Circum'tanccs have, on occasions, driven the 
Congress to the ways of direct conflict and the 
forces of “ Forw ard ” ideology’ and action have 
naturally found a prolific breeding-ground under 
its aegis. The parting of the ways should 
therefore come now, ns the “ parliamentary '* 
and “ revolutionary ” forces should no longer 
pass under a single flag The position, how- 
ever, is that neither of these camps want to 
cut adrift from the moorings, both want the 
backing of the Congress for their programme 
and the “ forward ” groups in particular seek 
the protection which the u«c of the name of 
the Congress gives them. 

My submission is that those who hope to 
capture the Congress from the “rightists’' are 
under a delusion The Congress is dominated 
by Indian capitalists and worked in terms of 
ideologies favoured by the mtddle-classes. 
“ Democratic methods ’’—the latest slogan, is 
unsuitable to a revolutionary struggle. By 
democratic methods the Ktsans or masses can 
hardly expect to capture the Congress machin- 
ery : election tactics and changes of constitution 
would defeat such attempts by leftists. Why, 
therefore, 6poil time m the parliamentary game 
of playing the opposition withn the Congress? 
Those who believe in ‘forward’ action should 
better consolidate their position among the 
masses rather than seek to change the 
Congress creed and constitution, and the 
executive 

jThere is as yet no parting of tfte ways. 
The various dissatisfied groups are only throw- 
ing feelers and few of their members possibly 
are prepared to go the whole hog even to the 
extent of fighting the Congress and face the 
‘ facist terror ' to be initiated by Congress 
governments Whether the Congress is aban- 
doned by ‘ right ’ groups or by ‘ left ’ groups, 
direct action can only result under determined, 
homogeneous leadership By gradual ehmana- 
tion, when such radical leadership emerges, 
whether in the name of the Congress or in the 
name of such a group, a struggle will result — a 
struggle far-flung, bitter and with international 
repercussions. 'Dll then we can hardly talk of 
any real parting of the ways. 
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Mr. Nepal Chandra Kay > 

Since Mr. Ganelin's advent, the Congress 
movement has captured the imagination of the 
people. But though it has become widely 
popular, it can not be said that it has permeat- 
ed the masses to any considerable extent. Mr. 
Gandhi's manner of living, some of his doctiines, 
bearing on the face of it some outward resem- 
blance with the ancient doctrines of Ahimsa 
as preached by Goutamn Buddha, Mnhabir and 
the Vnisnava sadhus, so deeply implanted m the 
Hindu mind, and above all, Ins pose reminiscent 
of a medieval saint greatly stirred the popular 
imagination. But it is a mistake to suppose 
that the large masses of people crowding to 
have his darshan wherever he goes, have any 
acquaintance with his ideas and principles, 
much less any deep-rooted faith in them In 
fact he has always been an enigma to many of 
'us. At times, he appears to be an idea list 
refusing to budge an inch from his principles, 
come what may; on other occasions it appears 
that the idealist is merged in the astute diplo- 
matist and his principles drow-ned in the icy 
current of opportunism. This dualism has not 
a little hampered the uninterrupted progress 
of the movement, and, on more occasions 
than one, greatly affected the true interests 
of the country" When he first came out 
with the triple boycott as the sovereign 
remedy for all the political ills of the 
country, there were many people who doubted 
' the wisdom of boycotting the legislature 
I lemember at Santimketan we ha J 
discussions with him on the subject but Mr 
Gandhi simply laughed us down But later on 
we we reboot a little amused when we' found 
him dilating on the newly discovered virtues of 
the legislature and advancing the very argu- 
ments he had treated with supreme contempt 
He had come back to the point whence he had 
lie mm v time ensued and 

STcoX- inevitably suffered badly 
he sternly put down his foot on the proposal 
of leading evidence before the Hunter Commi- 
slion after the Punjab atrocities in spite of the 
hest advice and earnest appeals of veteran 

1 like Pandit Madanmohan Malviya 

P S the late C R Das to the contrary. Had 
?“ d _ot taken up such an uncompromising attv- 
»de at lhe time the vaunted and so called 
tu ,. methods of administration of the 
civilized c ra wQu]d have been fully 
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another great opportunity was, when Mr. 
Gandhi’s interference torpedoed the almost 
successful termination of negotiations corrfiuct- 
ed by Indian 'leaders headed by ‘that stalwart 
and practical statesman Pandit Madanmohan 
Malviya with Lord Reading’s Government on 
the occasion of the Prince of Wales’ visit. It 
is no mere idle speculation to say that but for 
Mr. Gandhi's obstinacy the history of India’s 
political progress would have told a different 
tale. To make a long story short, Mr. Gandhi’fl 
presentation of India’s cause as the sole accre- 
dited representative of the Indian National 
Congress and his mishandling spelt disaster for 
the country’, for, but for his obstinacy there 
would perhaps have been no minority pact, and 
the communal 'award ’ with all the evil conse- 
quences in its train • His tall talk and threatened 
repudiation of old debts, drove the saner sec- 
tion of the British statesmen into the arms of 
reactionaries and the minority pact and com- 
munal decision were the result. To croivn all, 
instead of boldly challenging this manifestly 
unjust and positively anti-national decision he 
worked out the mischievous conondrum' of 
“neither accept nor reject." 

Here again the obstinate idealist unflin- 
chingly sticking to his " inner light ” gave place 
to the opportunist diplomatist anxiously catch- 
ing at the imaginary shadow. His famous fast 
completed the tale of woes and the world today 
is witnessing the deplorable and disgraceful 
sight of India split into warring communities 
and castes struggling for sordid gains and 
greedily grasping the bait cast for them. 

It is a lesson of history that only idealists 
with an absolutely pure object are often 
privileged to look through long vistas of time, 
with that full vision of the ultimate con«equences 
of any policy and action which is denied to the 
opportunist Gandhiji has been so much obses- 
sed with the ambition of immediate result that 
his vision has been greatly blurred and his 
judgement warped and he coud not fore*ee the 
pernicious effects of communal representation 
which even some of the English members of the 
bureaucracy could clearly anticipate. 

It is not out cf place to refer in this connec- 
tion to the observations made by some 
members * of the Indian Civil Service, serving 
in the Central Provinces, at the time of the 
introduction of the Mantagu reform*. They 
said • 

“It is generally admitted that communal repre«enta* 
lion is the negation of responsible Government If ll' ,It 

* Whose views are published in a pamphlet tinder tb e 
editorship of Sir E. Darker. 
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Msponsible Govtnimeni is out goal, il t«nis to os to be 
neither wi«e nor hooe*t to set out on s road which 
admittedly leads in the opposite direction. The argument 
that there U a strong and steadily grossing popular 
sentiment for communal representation tuerel} emphasises 
the necessity of making a clean cut at once.” * * “A 
■temporary concession will rapidly become a permanent 
right, which will be demanded with irresistible force by 
-an ever Increasing number of communities.” 

, Again, 

“Il is idle to talk of reconsideration at a later dale, sub- 
mission to a referendum and so on. Whenever the question 
-came up for reconsideration, bitter religious antagonism 
■would be aroused; and the intervening period would be 
•devoted, not to educating the Muharomaden to territorial 
•electorates, but to stirring up agitation against the sus- 
pension of privileges which would, of course, be rcpre«en- 
ted Mt religious rather than political. From discussion 
■with prominent Moslem leaders we believe that so long 

■ as the question is open, the Muhammadans wilt protest 

■ and agitate; but if the time-limit is absolute, they will 
-acquiesce." 

Subsequent events have proved the accura- 
cy of these observations. 

With regard to the programme of the 
.Forward Bloc, my opinion is that Subhas 
3abu’s emphasis on certain points of difference 
■with the orthodox Congress programme was a 
•difference without distinction, the rest was 
•clap-trap and mischievous twaddle. Take for 
instance, Mr. Bose’s attitude towards war. 
.From all indications, neither is the British 
Umpire about to collapse as Mr Bose seems 
■to infer nor would it be a proper occasion to 
‘haggle and bargain. The world is divided into 
iwo warring camps with different ideals It is 
absolutely necessary for Indians, whether they 
like it or not, to take aides It will be the clear 
-duty of Indians to fight, without any bargaining 
for democracy with which the sympathies un- 
-doubtedly are. However great might have been 
the lapses of Great Britain m the past, however 
-outrageous her conduct and policies might have 
been, Great Britain stands for democracy and 
in the triumph of democracy lies the sah’ation 
-of India. In fighting for principles irrespective 
* of self interest, India will grow in moral stature 
and -will earn her moral right to independence 
-as her birth right. Besides, in a war Indians 
"will gain experience which will immeasurably 
strengthen their cause. Their demand will then 
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be irresistible which no amount of sophistry or 
Machiavellism will be able to withstand. 

Professor N. C. Bhuttacharyya i 

The his tor)’ of the Congress may be divided 
into different phases. It began as an organisa- 
tion obedient to the British' Government. 
Political disappointment converted it into the 
deeply discontented body m the first decade of - 
the present century. Accumulating political 
disappointments converted this discontented 
Congress into the rebellious Congress of 1921. 
Since the inauguration of the new reforms in 
1937 Congress is beginning to settle down to an 
acceptance of Constitutionalism as an instru- 
ment of national policy towards the realisation 
of the goal of independence. Until recent times 
the Congress has been an organisation of lower 
and upper middle classes with a sprinkling of 
feudal elements. These classes have sought to 
promote their interests through the Indian 
National Congress by working for the establish- 
ment of a democratic regime in India. Today 
the masses have began to awake. But the 
official policy of the Indian National Congress 
is unrelated to the vital economic needs of the 
Indian masses. It practically ignores the 
economic basis of the problem of Indian free- 
dom. The presence wthin the Congress of a *' 
group that will work for the economic freedom 
of India is a historical necessity. The Congress ’ 
socialists and the Communists have been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. At 
Tripuri before the superior strategy of the 
Right they proved to be a rabble, thoroughly 
unconscious of their historical role. Hence the 
need for a new forward policy under new 
leadership. The programme of the Forward 
Bloc of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose falls far short 
of what is demanded by the Indian situation. 
Indeed -them is. bitle. t/i ebnnse. between. his, 
programme and the official Congress programme. 

A party of advanced socialism conscious of 
its historical role can alone fulfil the function 
of raising the Congress today to a higher level 
from which it may be able to fight successfully 
the forces of oppression represented, by Capita- 
lism and ‘Imperialism That is the forward policy 
that we need today. 
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■ ’ I'ropngnnila as Literature 

For centuries there has been a sharp dis- 
tinction between propaganda and all sorts of 
literature. Every tune that a perfect w ork of Art 
has been achieved, it is certain that on alteration 
has followed in men’s outlook, not only in the 
time and. place where the work was produced, 
but down the ages in all times and places. 
Since the war, however, we have discovered 
in three or four domains, political, economic 
and now. artistic, that our settled opinions have 
to be reconsidered if not abandoned. Writes 
Humbert Wolfe in The Aryan Path : 

It is to be observed in ibis connection that in Ru*sia 
In the eatly days of the revolution there emerged whst 
was described as mass-poetry and mass literature. It 
was suggested that individuality even in creation was 
contrary to the proletarian theory. One distinguished 
post-tevolution poet in Russia published poems in^ a 
volume with some such title as “A Million, or A 
Thousand.” He meant by this that he was the instrument 
• through which a large number of otherwise inarticulate 
persons were expressing themselves. 

At the time the theory, like some others evolved m 
those days in Russia, was exciting but appeared to be 
no more than a «ixih-form ecstasy. Tho*e who took that 
view were profoundly wrong The theory contained the 
seeds of the whole propaganda movement, which m 
Germany and Italy has become one of the most potent 
influences over men's minds. What has happened .s that 
the Russian theory has been carried many degrees further. 
The State itself, as representing the total mind ot tne 
country, is using individuals as part of a titanic form ot 
literary expression. It is no longer a question of one 
man or one newspaper stating a point ol view and thus 
beginning to change men’s opinions From end to end 
of the country a huge continuous symphony is being 
composed and, what is more, being pJajrd b f an enormous 
orchestra under single continuous direction 

’Die writer points out the deeper signifi- 
cance of the attitude of some of the States to 
Europe towards the Press nnd the people as 
regards-their freedom ’of expression 

This is not merely a startling political phenomenon 
It goes deeper and suggests as change in the fundamentals 
of art; because the compleie regimentation of all artistic 
expression does not end with the rre«s. It is obvious 
that in fiction and the theatre the same rigid rules apply 
to native production as in the ease ol the Pres* It is 
unthinkable, tor example, that there would be the faintest 
hope of any play on t democratic basis being presented 
in Germany. Here again, the same relentless pressure 
’ 4 duces a aeries of writer* who, without losing their 


literary powers, become subordinated to an impulse out- 
side themselves. In other words in their case for the- 
Mute is substituted the figure of the State. Accordingly 
the Arts range themselves automatically side by side with 
the Press as forming a part of the same instrumental attack- 
on the human mind. , 

If we can assume a growing community both of action' 
and thought and an increasing elimination of individuality,, 
then surely we may he driven to expect a J lSerary rxpres- * 
aion less and less representative of individual ideas and 
more and more reflecting a nation’s attitude as unresist- 
ingly as a lake reflects the clouds that float above it. If" 
ibis be so, then, from the first crude idea expressed in « 
Russia, we might expect to see art on the scale of that 
mountain sculpture in ibe United States which occupies 
a substantial part of a range. It will be conceivable that 
the great artists ct the future will be Ibe lines! successors 
of Herr Coebbela and whoever may be the Directors of 
Propaganda in Russia and Italy. This man, in his Govern- - 
ment office with a large and competent staff, will In fact 
be writing books, plays and music on a va*t scale, using 
the whole national nund and will as his material. 

It will not be a question whether pure beauty has 
been attained The que*non will be whether human . 
happiness, as understood in the new world, is advanced 
by this or that artistic development. In a word, art will! 
step down from its pedestal and become as much a part 
of life as eating and drinking. Nobody would be ablfc- 
to escape from it and no individual would be able tc< 
alter its direction. 


Tire Reconstruction of Democracy 
Orthodox democracy has proved itself 
miserably unequal to the exigencies of modem 
government. The problem is to modify th& 
traditional institutions of democracy to suit 
existing conditions nnd then demonstrate their 
intrinsic worth. Remarks Dharamvir Bhora in 
The Calcutta Review : 

The inefficiency of democracy fir*t became noticeable ■ 
in its economic a*peet. One of the fundamental dogmas • 
of the liberal school was that individuals should be left 
free to handle their property according to their private 
wishes This principle was 'product i\e of unden ablv 
good results during the greeter part of last century when 
industry was in its earir stages 0 f development. The 
population in all counries was then largely settled upon 
the land and was little affected by the rising tide of 
industrialism. Cap talists could turn their wealih to an» 
purpose without causing the least hardship to the common 
people. The only cla*s to suffer were the labourer*, but 
their misery was more than counterbalanced by the 
general pro*per.ty which pervaded the industrial world 
By the end of the n neteenth century, howevrr, 
capitalism had developed to such an extent as to n tally' 
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vinfiuence large masses of people. At the same time, 
•the popularization of democracy enabled these mas«ea to 
become articulate and to demand that industry shall not 
-override their interests. Thus, the capitalists were bound, 
sooner or later, to govern their actions not solely by the 
motive ct pr.vate profit but by a consideration of the 
-common good. In other words, democracy was com'ng 
into conflict with one of its own children — the principle 
-of laissei-fture. 

Laissez-faire, in fact, was a fallacious 
'theory ever since it was propounded; but it 
required a good deal of industrial advancement 
-to make the fallacy sufficiently obvious to the 
-common man. 

An uneducated and ignorant electorate continually 
•comes In the way of a correct solution of urgent questions 
and prevents decisions be.ng taken at the opportune 
unoment. 

Political democracy also renders the taking of rapid 
decisions impossible. Every new situation in national 
or international affairs has to be submitted to the Judg- 
ment of Parliament, and by the time a decision is 
reached, rircumManees may have changed so much as to 
make it inapplicable. The quality of the decision is, 
-of course, a separate matter. On occasions calling for 
rapid actou. therefore, dilatory Parliamentary procedure 
has invariably been abandoned. The latest example is 
furnished by the present French Government, which, in 
view of a er.tical fore.en situation, has vested extra 
-ordinary powers in the Premier, M. Daladier The Br.tish 
■Government, also, has often had to act lately w.thout 
-consulting Pari. ament, despite the persistent prote*ts of 
Mr. Attlee and his group 

In the political field orthodox democracy 
Ihas manifested its unsuitability for modem 
-conditions; it has failed utterly to deal with 
•the problems and exigencies of a world which 
is becoming increasingly complex 

There has arisen, therefore, a widespread apathy and 
-even hostility towards democratic institutions The man 
in ibe street is distrustful of democracy because it cannot 
give him economic Eecunty; the intellectual person has 
lost faith in democracy because of its general inefficiency, 
both in the economic and in the pol tical fields Thus 
-all clashes are turning to the newer and more vital 
•doctrines which have acquired a challeng.ng importance 
during the course of a mere generation. Everywhere, men 
are transferring their allegiance from Parliamentary 
-democracy to Fascism or Communism. Democracy has 
ceased to command any re'pecl. even from the peoples 
among whom it still ■exirts- 

If th s situation continues for any considerable period, 
democracy is bound to be exterminated by the newer 
-deeds. The ideals of liberty which inspired men « 
-century ago w.U find no support and author.tanamsra will 
become the rule. Small cliques will acquire power m 
-all countries and, by ruthless regimentat.on and propa- 
ganda, keep ent-re millions in abject subjugation. 
Irresponsible autocrats will, through systematic indoctrina- 
tion, subordinate to the'r purposes countless multitudes 
made submissive by bio-chemical manipulation. In the 
face of such a temble prospect, it clearly becomes the 
-duty of those who bel.eve In liberty to revive the faith 
•of ‘democratic’ peoples in bbetal institutions and to 
-keep them from Joining the ranks of the reactionaries. 

. Democracy ia essentially a philosophy of 
'-liberty, and the preservation of liberty should 


be our guiding motive in any reconstruction of 
democracy. But we must be careful to distin- 
guish between genuine liberty and merciy 
superficial liberty; allowing ourselves to be 
bound by the former but ruthlessly discarding 
the latter. 

Modern democracies have failed tragical- 
ly in the sphere of economic administration 
also. 

Till lately, it was not considered desirable even to 
attempt an interference with commercial and financial 
conditions; but, as we have already seen, circumstances 
have forced them to abandon this policy of indifference. 
Still, bowerer, a lingering faith in Itatstz fatrt prevents 
effective action and industry continues to function contrary 
to the interests of large m*s«es of people. The working 
class has no security of employment and the disharmonies 
of private capitalism continue to involve millions .in 
periodical m sery. A aystem of regulated private enter- 

E rise is clealy indicated under the circumstances and has 
mg been advocated by the most d.stinguished economists. 
But before such regulation can be achieved, democratic 
administrators must reeogmrc that It/isscz-faire, in con- 
ferring economic liberty upon one section of the people, 
withholds U from a much larger section. Since true 
democracy ams above all at an equitable d "tnbution of 
liberty, Imssez-faire as now oract sed should be rigorously 
eschewed. We should not bes tate to limit the freedom 
of the magnates of industry so that the masses may be 
provided with economic security; for eiconomie security 
is the foundaton stone on which all liberty rests. 

The dictatorial states have, indeed, succeeded in 
tremendou«Iy enhancing the economic security of the 
work ng classes, without disseminating a proportionate 
degree of liberty And this forcibly brings homo to ns 
the perversity of their methods. For although economic 
security is undoubtedly preferable to civil liberty, it has 
little value if entirely divorced from, the litter. In fact, 
bare economic security cannot for any length of time 
sat sfy any but the lowest type of human being. The 
problem for democracies, therefore, is to manage the ' 
economic syMem in such a way as to ensure for every- 
body a reasonable amount of security coupled with a 
reasonable amount of I berty. Obviously, th s cannot be 
done by the rigid planning practised in dictatorial 
countries. Some sort of planning, however, is necessary 
if the multiplicity of capricious and unregulated decis.on 
of private cap talirts is to be prevented from reacting 
disastrously on the nation as a whole. 

The essential virtue of the scheme, however, is that 
industry is d reeled to the pnbhc interest without depriv 
mg the industrialists of their liberty of act on; for 
although they are not left entirely to their own device", 
they unquestionably retain the essence of liberty, as truly 
conceived 

The Aspiration of Young India 
India has the highest record in death rate 
and unemployment and the lowest record In 
income, literacy and efficiency. Writes 
Prabuddha Bharat editorially ; 

If we take the trouble of examining the statistics of 
the average annual income of the different countries of 
the world, the lurid picture of India’s present destitution 
and economic prostration becomes revealed in all its 
nakedness onto our eyes. India has not at the present 
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Jay more than R». 27 to her credit as the average income 
per head per annum, whereas the big imperialistic powers 
of the West such as America, England, France and Japan, 
have Rs. 1,000, Rs. 750, Rs, 450 and Ra. 34 j as the 
average annual income per head respectively. The condi- 
tion ol education in this country la none the leas appalling. 
A comparative atudy of the world figures of the progress 
of literacy discloses startling disparity in this regard 
between India and the rest of the countr.es. Literacy in 
Holland, Norway, Denmark and Cermsny is 100 per 
cent., in America 95 4, in England 935 and in Japan 
97.8, whereas in British India it is only 8 per cent. In 
short 92 per cent of her people are still without the 
elementary knowledge of the three RV The figures given 
above, though disconcerting, are revelatory of our actual 
position in the educational world today. In British India 
alone every year R> ur hundred and fifty lakhs of people 
suffer from vanous kinds of diseases, and out of them 
866 pebple die every hour. The average length of life 
in America i. 55.5, .» Ee C l.nd 52 5, i. Fimce «A e.d 
in Jdpan 44.3, whereas in India it is only 227. And so 
far as the question of unemployment in different countries 
fa concerned, the statistics collected Ty the League oi 
Nations ehow that 40 million people are unemployed else- 
where in the whole world, but more than that number are 

without any employment in India alone 
comparative efficiency of an average indivuhial s taken 
into consideration. India cannot produce more th.n 15 
on her record, though America, England, France and 
chmnj tan », <"d 12 *« 'tail "■'<>'> 

tively. 


social rising up-^the gospel of equality, liberty amT. 
fraternity. 


But we need not despair. The future of 
India depends upon the rising generation of the 
country. 


, The,, .. »« m.e«e»i ■» »<?• 

do,, no. “““to.™.™ "v'Cf"nn‘Si kV 
I. JdU i!' the heroic ..li-..c.i6oe ol lb. 


CVb” WSt >tata.“ c 0 / the 

Diivannc woik of national reorganisation Are you 

ss; » nits 

?i°± '.V U :' 7n&T“nd onl, ,b.o me ,» dm., 
11 T “ oU.n’ dmv to your country and your people. 
iTlellV S. tl pride lor Ind..". tatartl be„u S e. . 
A tony „-i.i t of the snuken masses, a 

‘"TVS?..'?.. .»d, -boro 

spirit ol , ' ’ ],]{- .he sublime idealism as set 

forth S .n V umvenal gUprl of Vedanta mu-t be the 
forth >» *“* . , t he b lives of the sturdy youths of the 

Kl A. u * 

^ n'Tst'™ mgantic wills which nothing can re«i«t, 
ran wnetrate into the mysteries and secret, of the 

which can prn^u BCCOmp lish the.r purpose in any fashion. 

universe, an * j own , 0 the bottom of the ocean 

even ** “ , F c lce t0 face.” A hundred thousand 
and. meeting __ ^ the real of holiness fortified 

,u i n ihe Lord, and nerved to lion’s courage 
with eternal f ‘“ ^ and the fallen, must go 

over tTe lenT and bread, h^of the land preaching the 
gospel of s^vStion. the gospel of help, the gospel of 


Jainism 

According to Frof. Pritnni Singh, the Jain.* 
sect tt as founded in the same period as Buddhism- 
and resembles in many ways that great religion- 
He writes in The Trivini : 

The word Jain is derived from Sanskrit Jina, mean- 
ing the “Conqueror of the World." The community i* 
to be found in every important Indian town among the- 
merchant class In Cujerat, Rajpnlana and the Punjab 
they are fairly numerous, while in South India they 
reside in the Kanars district. There are two kinds of 
Jains— Digambara and Svetambara, each of which is spbf 
up into several sub-divisions. The Digambara or “Sky— 
robed” regards nudity as the indispensable sign of holi- 
ness, though they wear a large Chador these days, which 
they take off when taking meals. The “Svetambara or 
• White-robed ’ belongs to the other school. No inter- 
marriage can take place among these two branches, nor* 
can they eat at the same table; otherwise the doctrine,, 
the discipline and the loyalty are the same. 

Jainism like Buddhism is regarded as a 
universal faith and botli are opposed to Brah- 
ininism. 

Its object is to lead men to salvation; so it admits- 
low-bora Sudras as well as aliens within its fold But 
in practice this is very rarely done if ever. Like Buddhism,. 
Jainism is a philosophical ethical system intended for disci- 
ple,, who are divided into monks and the laity. Like 
Hinduism, Jainism seeks salvation in setting '• ,e , hu 2?“; 
soul free from the revolution of birth and d «“ lh - 
means of reaching this are the Right Fauh, the Right 
Knowledge and the Right Way. By Right Faith is meant 
the full surrender to the Una or Teacher, in other words 
the firm conviction that he alone has found the way of 
salvation If you ask a Jain who /inn is. he will give you 
exactly the same answer as o Buddhist would give you- 
with regard to Buddha The Jams prefer to use the names 
ji na md Arhar, while the Buddhists prefer to speak ol 
Buddha as Tathagaia or the “perfect one.’ The Jams 
call such perfected souls as Tirlhanknrat or the founders 
of religion. There were twenty four such Jinas, like the- 
25 Buddhas and the 14 Manus, and the last one. w-ho- 
appeared in the last half of the sixth century according 
to some or the first half of the fifth century according 
to others, was known as Vardhamana or Mahavira who is 
a historical personage and the present day Jains believe 
in him Jainism is, however, an independent sect and 
not a branch of Buddhism, since the Buddhists confirm 
the statements of the Jams about their prophet. 

The following facts seem to be incontrovertible. 
Vardhamana was the younger son of Sjddharlha, a noble- 
man of the Kshatriya race. They were the residents ol 
Kundapura, a auburb of Vaisali in the Tirhut district 
of Bihar Province. At the age of thirty Vardhamana* 
now known as Mahavira or "Great Hero” left his home. 
He had married and had a daughter. He became a home- 
less a«celic and wandered for more than twelve years 
and led a very hard life imposing on himself the severest 
mortifications He discarded the clothes and devoted 
himself to meditation and attained to the stage of Nirvana* 
He taught What is known as the rurgrantha (no ties) ooc- 
trine and organised an ascetic order and took the !>*”“ 
“Mahavira.” He travelled as a teacher for thirty 7<* r *e 
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during which time he went all o\er the country and he 
won many followers. The scene of his activities corres- 
ponds to that of Buddha and he was not only a contem- 
porary of Buddha but his fellow countryman also. He 
ps**ed away in the town named Pavapuri, at the ripe old 
age of 72. 

The writer summarises the Jain doctrine 
briefly as follows : 

(1) The world is uncreated. It exists without a 
ruler, only by the power of its elements, and is everlast- 
ing. The elements of which this world is constituted are 
six in number, nr, soul, righteousness, sin, space, time 
and matter. Souls are separate independent existences 
and possess an impulse to action. In the world they are 
chained to bodies. Merit and sin drives them from one 
existence to another. Virtue leads to birth in noble races, 
tin consigns the boqIs to lower regions, in the bodies of 

, animals, vegetables and minerals. 

(2) According to the Jain doctrine, soul exists in 
inorganic matter, such as stones, earth, water, fire . rd 

(3) The bondage of souls can be broken by the 
suppression of all activity or, in other words, by the 
control of sen*es. New Karma* should not he crested 
and hence asceticism becomes necessary. The final «taga 
is the attainment of Moksha or A in ana, full deliverance 
from all bonds. The soul is immortal and after death 
wanders into the heaven of the Jinas or the delivered 
ones and continues eternally to live there. 

(4) In placing virtue and vice as substances. 
Jainism stands aloof, and it is atheistic id so far that 
it holds that the world is self-existing. 

A Jain ascetic has like other ascetics to 
take five vows : not to hurt, not to speak un- 
truth, not to appropriate to himself anything 
without permission, to be chaste and to be self- 
sacrificing. 

This asceticism is both outward and inward, and 
the self-discipline is of the sternest type. Self mortifica- 
tion and fasting are carried to an extreme A di*ciple 
of Jins, when he enters the Order, has to give up his 
posse«sions, wander homeless with a begging bowl in 
hand and never stay longer than one night in a place 
He must carry three articles with him. a .straining cloth, 
a broom and a veil for the mouth. Sins must-be confessed 
as among ihe Catholics and the Buddhists. For the 
Jaity, the discipline is relaxed considerably. 


The Indus Volley 5000 Year# Ago 
The discovery of Mahcnjo-daro has 
established beyond doubt that highly civilised 
communities lived in the Indus Valley nearly 
5,000 years ago. Before this discovery, the 
credit of which goes to the great arehacoIogi«t, 
the late Mr. Rnkhaldas Bancrji, it was assumed 
by scholars that Egypt and Mesopotamia were 
the cardies of the most ancient civilisations of 
the world. The following is an excerpt from an 
article in Science and Culture : 

European scholar* up to 1923 a! way* used to belittle 
the claim* of India as the home of any ancient civilisa- 
tion. t'nul abopt twenty year* ago, very few pie- 


Manryan antiquities were known or recognised in India. 
At the suggestion of Sir John Marshall, the late Rai 
Bahadur Dayaram Sahni, in 1920, started excavations at 
the site pf Harappa near Montgomery in the Punjab 
where peculiar seals h3d been found; but it remained for 
the late Mr. Rakhaldas Baneiji to recognise the import- 
ance of this find. It was a great surprise when in 1923, 
Mr. R. D. Banerji dug out a city in the Indus valley, which 
showed that even 5000 years ago, when formerly only 
Egypt and Babylon were known to be civilised, in the 
Indus vallew communities lived in well built and well 
laid out cities, consisting of houses made of burnt bricks 
and containing an elaborate system of drainage. Accounts 
of this peat discovery were published in many popular 
journals. Between 1928 and 1931 this place has been, 
further re-excavated by Mr. E. Mackay under the guid- 
ance of the Archaeological Survey of India, and as a 
result, we have two sumptuous volumes dealing with the 
civilisation in the Indus valley 5000 years ago. .They are- 
in continuation of the three volumes edited earlier by Sir 
John Mar-hall which gave a first account of the relics- 
of Indus valley civilisation. These two volumes have beeir 
prepared under the general editorship of Dr. E. Mackay 
assisted by the late lamented Mr. N. C. Majumdar and 
several other scholars, namely H. L. Srivastava, C. C. Ray r 
C. S Hemtny, besides officers of Archaeological Survey 
of India. Sir L, L. Fermor assisted in the identification* 
of rocks, Col. Seymour-Sewell and Dr. B, Pra«h*d in the 
identification of zoological objects and Dr. B. S. Cuba 
the skeletal materials. 

Mr. Mackay thinks, as was also surmised 
by Mr. R. D Banerji, the first discover of this 
civilization, that the ancient city was situated 
either on the banks of the Indus river or on 
a branch of riparian connection in the shape 
of ghats or wharves. 

The city appears to have suffered from disastrous floods 
several times during its lifetime, which is estimated to have- 
come to xn end about 2500 B.C. This date is arrived at from 
certain recent di«covenes by Dr. Frankfort at Tel Asmar, a 
mound to the east of the ancient city of Kish in Mesopota- 
mia, which show that the npper level of Mahenjo-daro 
were contemporaneous with certain buildings which he 
had excavated at Tel A "mar The latter have, on very- 
good grounds, been attributed to the Dynasty of Sargon 
of Agade. The principal object of interest found in the*e 
excavations, which seems to «erve as a link between the 
two place*, is a cylinder seal, obvionsly of Indian work- 
manship, bearing \he figures of elephant, rhinoceros and 
6‘h-eating crocodile, animals that are peculiar to India 
and are not found in Mesopotamia. This «eal mu*t have 
been made for his own u*e by an Indian trader staying at 
Tel A*mar about 2500 B. C. The lowe*t level of Mahenjo- 
daro has been a-signed about 3000 B. C. on the strength 
of ihe find of a ve**el of a greenish grey itone having- 
an intricate matting pattern carved upon it A duplicate 
of this pattern was found at Susa, layer No. 2, who*e date 
ia supposed to be 3000 B. C. It is thus seen that Mahenjo- 
daro hke many other Indian cities situated on the banks 
of nvers had rather a short life. Further, the di*covery 
of the Indus valley seal* at many old site* of Mesopotamia 
shows that there was eiten*ive trade between the -two 
countries five thousand years ago. An echo of these 
commercial intercourse is preserved in the — fataka stones 
{Baxrra or Babylon I a! aka) written about the first or 
second century B. C. 
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'I lie Lament of an Exile 
The Old Testament is a rich mine storing 
up some of the deep and abiding things of the 
human soul. The Lament of an Exile is both 
pathetic ami exquisite. A. J. Saunders considers 
this Psalm in an article in the National Christian 
Review : 

One of lie most pathetic outcries of *n Fx!le In 
the whole field ot literature si that of ihe 137ih I’aalm : 

|!jr ihe rivera of Babylon. there we Mt down, )ea, 
■we wept, when we remembered 7ion. 

We handed our harp* upon ihe willow* in the m dst 
thereof, , . . 

For there they that carried us away captive required 
of m a eons; and they that wauled ua required of u» 
mirth, saying, Sing, Sing ua one of the songs of Zion. 

How ehall we aing the Lord’* song in a strange land? 

This little fragmentt'of a aong of aadnesi baa been 
called a Jewish Elegy. It ia ihe lament of an exile from 
home, carried by force into a alrange land. Delightful 
memorie* of the old daya in the dear home country rise 
before hm, and are contrasted with the loneliness and 
"her»line*» and strangeness of ihe land of captivity. 

Jf I forget thee, 0 Jerusalem, let my right hind 

forget^ h j' T d ' u ™ n £ membtr th«, let my tongue cleate So 
the roof of my mouth ; if 1 prefer not Jerusalem above 
my chief Joy. wl)ich rage d between Egypt 

nncl Babylon towards the end of the 6th 
century BC.,-Judha took the side of Eg>pt, but 
“Babylon conquered Egypt and punished Judah 
for her faithlessness 

In fact there were two periods of terrible punishment. 
Jerusalem was taken by the Babylon, ans. the golden *e,«U 

tt,A TVmnlf were made a apod, the King ot Juqna 
Jehoiaehin— was earned into capacity ro Dabylon with bis 
officers, his mighty men, and all hia slnUed workmeiv- IffiOOO 
captives in all. After ejeven years of troubled rule the King 
of'judah — Zedekiah — again fought an alliance with Egypt 
-whch brought down the wrath of Babylon onee_ more 
The Babylonians took Jerusalem by blockade, blinded 
Toor, misguided and unstable Zedekiab, slew h„ officer, 
burned the Temple, broke down the cU, walla, and 
carried away another large ”" I ” b ' ' , c 'f .Audab 
and miserable remnant of the people was left .n Judah 
to prevent the land from relapsing into a d«-en TUis 
ancient account of the catastrophe of Jerusalem is only 
one of many smular experiences through which the 
Ifebrews have pa«sed in their long and checkered history. 

A. Afto.nl jgjJ 

hfve a power of res lienee wh.ch is a national charactcr- 

The wTiter observes a deeper note m the 
Psalm : 

J , ut spend a moment in looking more carefully 
into that little Psalm One is impressed immediately 
with the note of aadness— the fadness of an exile longing 
Sor home. That has been the experienc of Israehtea 


through the greater part of their national life Richard 
C. Moulton *»ea in it two parta : the plaint ve memorica 
of Z on in Babylon, and the passionate recollection «f 
Bab) Ion in restored Jerusalem. Then again in the ‘midst 
of the distress there is the light of patriotism like a clear 
sinning lantern in a dark place. 


If I forget thee, O Jerusalem— 

If I do not remember thee — 

If I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief Joy. 

But greater than all was hi* sure trust in Cod; 
nothing could shake bis faith in the triumph of right 
and Justice. 

U'e are exiles fir from home; nationalism ii drawing 
the cords of restriction and opposition tighter around 
us; we become despondent at limes, and are Inclined to 
say! ‘How shall we nog the Lord's aong in a strange 
land 7 * 

In tbc last place lie wants us to see two 
or three of the larger issues in the present 
situation. 


How many people today are alaves in their own 
lands or exiles in a friendly country. Think of the loss 
in in liative and co-operative effort in a condition like 
this; the Supreme Command reducing the manpower 
and woman Dower to mere mechanical toy*; pull the 
string and the figure works. 

That leads to a second que*t‘on : What is the real 
meaning and purpose of Life ? Surely man who was 
made in the image of Cod is for h/gber ends than the 
mete sport of pol tical foreea and Ihe tool of economic 
policies. Man was not created to be the fodder of 
machine warfare, or to be the target of bombing planet. 
The answer to Aryanism and racial hatreds la the 
Christian doctrine of brotherhood : Cod hath made one 
race all nations of men to dwell in harmony and co- 
operation on the face of the earth. The meaning of life 
is fellowship in progress and achievement towards the 
highest ideals of human attainment. 


Poeta and Inspiration 
The words of an inspired poet, boweier 
lacking tn significance they may seem to an- 
other, must be the exact representation of his 
mood at the* moment. If his fire does not fail 
while he is writing, lie will produce something 
which, read in its entirety, will be capable, 
under favouring conditions, of arousing the 
same emotion in others. In the course of an 
article on emendations in poetry in The 
Tuentieth Ceutury S N. Misra observes : 

Blake's principal care was for Impulse, spontaneity, 
primal force, he declared it was his aim “to cast aside 
from poetry all that is not In«piration.” As in all great 
poets, so in Blake, genius and spontaneity are one and 
assert the divine right of the aoul to have power over the 
dead unthinking chaos which it shall quicken into life 
He commits every conceivable fault against prosody, 
grammar, taste- he takes no care for Ihe metre and sing* 
to tunes that do not depend for their beanty either on the 
disposal of accents or the counting of syllables, question’ 
of form and expression, such as have been known, to 
trouble poets in all ages, hardly ever came into his mind. 
If the depth and intensity of his emotional experience 
brought him a vision of reality and the truth was w 
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blazoned forth from the elemental forces of the Universe 
that it would not be denied, he gave it utterance in a 
language which, except to those in sympathy with his 
vision, reads like an elaborate cipher devised from common 
words to embody the forms of things uncommon. Inspire 
tion in poetry such as his means intense clear insight that 
has the warrant of ultimate certainty; poetic expression 
in it means the crimson glow of the furnance in which our 
solid seeming globe and all the structures of heaven are 
melted to run through a mould of the poet's own making. 

About Shelley he says : 

The poet who fulfilled the requirement of 
intelligibility even in the heated and impetuous moment 
of creative passion was Shelley. Like Blake, he trusted 
his vision completely and gave it utterance in the language 
of vision; but unlike Blake, he used words in their 
usual connotations. Shelley is typical of the kind of 
poet by whose work it is possible to ieel the original 
emotion in its pure form. If his fire lost heat in the 
moment of final creation, he left his poem unfinished, 
rather than try and eke out by intellectual effort an 
overblown state and lose himself in the craftsman. Hence 
the numerous fragments o! poems that he left. He 
compared the mind in the moment of poetic composition 
to ft fading coal; every time the poet labours to revive 
his passion and its counterpart of vision, his breath blows 
away with the filmy a«hes a portion of what was once 
his inspiration. 

The poet who philosophised on the nature 
of poetic creation and diction with some valid 
cogence and popularised the notion of poetry 
taking "its origin from emotion recollected in 
tranquillity ” was Wordsworth. 

In his Preface to the Lyrical Ballads he wrote: “The 
emotion is contemplated till by a species of reaction 
the tranquillity gradually disappears, and an emotion, 
kindred to that which was before the subject of contem- 
plation, is gradually produced, and does itself actually 
exist in the mind. In this mood successful composition 
generally begins, and in a mood similar to this it is 
carried on.” The ambiguity in the use of the word 
“ tranquillity ” is directly traceable to the confusion in the 
mind of Wordsworth between emotion ftnd sensation 
Sensation is the first impression received from the senses 
while emotion is the feeling thst follows the sensation or 
» ; nnpressrmi. Ti ! rs 'sifreviueOt ‘brat Tpsob ny -r» -vreoe. 


an immediate reaction to sensation which makes the first 
provocation to the mind. The sensation described could 
give nothing better than a coloured photograph by way of' 
a poem. 'It gees without saying that all sensations mu«t 
be assimilated into the sum of our experience before their 
proper level and proportion can be assigned to them. 
What Wordsworth calls the stage of “contemplation’’ is 
nothing more mysterious than what takes place in the mind 
of every* man. The sen«ation can certainly be revived by 
contemplation, but no “unique mode’ef expression we call 
poetry ’* arises “ out of the union of contemplating mind 
and the reviving sensibility.” What artists and poets 
always look for is the peculiar feeling which follows 
the sensation and gives to the object behind it a 
character or a face. Through this character or face, they 
gain iDsight into the soul of thirgs. They are able to 
do so by suffusing the objects of sen 6 * perception with 
light of their glowing passion, by clasping, as it were, the 
universe so close to the bosom as to become one with 
it. So long as the poet remains absorbed in the con- 
templation of sensations, his soul lies inactive; but the 
moment he succeeds in putting his whole being in the 
centre of the object contemplated, he becomes a "living 
soul” and his passion brings him a vision of reality. 
These moments of exalted emotion are moments of 
intuitive apprehension and admit of no recollections in 
tranquillity. Thus it was that Sri Krishna, when asked" 
to* repeat the Ciia after the battle, was unable to do so — 
he had forgotten it. 

Tliotighl Relic 

To day on the sin laden dust of the earth pours 
tainted rain from the sky. Our long wait for the cleans- 
ing bath in pure war r from on high has been repeatedly 
doomed to disappointment; the mud is soiling our minds, 
and marks of blood are al«o showing. How long can we 
keep on wiping this away 7 Even the pure Bilence of 
the empyrean is powerless to clanfy the discordant notes 
of the prayer 'for peace which is rising from a blood- 
stained world. 

Peace ? Who can truly pray for Peace ? Only they 
who are ready to renounce. 

Atha dhira amntatiam- viditta 
Dhruvam adhruvesviha r.a Prarthayante. 

Men oi tranquil mind, being sure of Jmmortal Truth, 
never seek the eternal id things of the moment. 

Rabin dr an ath Tacore 

m ‘ hie "r tscoV/taraii Views- 



The World’s Biggest School 

Adult illiteracy will be banished for ever 
from China after 1941. This is the latest deci- 
sion of the Ministry of Education, which aims 
at eradicating all adult illiteracy in China 
within-two years. Prior to the war, China was 
• carrying out a universal educational progimnme 
which aimed at teaching the nations 
■ 000 illiterates aged below 45 years to read and 
write before 1942. The war has caused tins 
-decision to end China’s illiteracy Btill earlier. 

According to the statistics of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in 1936 when the original six-year ma«s education 
programme was launched. China’s adult illiterates then 
numbered 200,000.000, or nearly hal of the 
lation. Since then, it is estimated that about 10.000.aw 
-persons have been educated The * i JbmOOO 
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tional activities w*hm his domain. 


Ministry, will not in any way conflict with the 
nation’s conscription law. 

The Ministry will not interfere with the recruiting 
officers while drafting men for service, but it requires 
them lo set aside two hours a day in the training camps 
for teaching the youths how to read and write. 

■ Before ihe fall of Hankow, a big anti-illiteracy 
movement affecting 500,000 persons in that Central China 
city had most remarkable results. For the six months 
following Us inauguration, two clashes of 100,000 adults 
received the benefits of education and the third class was 
just about to start when the critical war situation com- 
pelled the authorities to end the campaign. 

In Chungking today, more than 4,000 adulta have 
already graduated from the first mass education class, 
jointly sponsored by the Ministry of Education, the Gene- 
ratissimo's Headquarters and the Municipal Government. 
The Chungking women police-cadets have already com- 
pleted a house-to hou«e canvass which showed that there 
are still 150,000 illiterates among the city’s 500,000 people. 
It ts expected that within a year Chungking wlU have act 
an example to other Szechwan cities in having completely 
banished illiteracy. 


Advene Social Legislation in tlie 
Soviet Union 


Not very long ngo, the Communist dicta- 
torship of Russia sought to inspire public 
opinion with the supremacy of the working 
class According to Salomon Schwartz, who 
contributes a paper on the subject to Jev/ish 
Frontier, there occurred a change of outlook in 
the course of the past year; it is becoming more 
and more evident that the latest development 
of Soviet Russia is going in the direction of the 
social retrenchment of the working chi's This 
recent social political reaction appears under 
the cloak of increasing labour discipline and 
greater production and is revealed in a series of 
legal changes 

Workers' Sick Benefit Insurance 


Lessons in the adult education classes 
•differ widely *frorn their peace-time contents 


geography,, bye mainly of course* that 

Texttioos* ate i * | lo-js Kwangsi province alone 

*«• 'raOOoSw c^e* from ihe Minium 
tece.rcd 3,0W,OW eop year over 1,500,000 student, 
to a c»*h * 1 ™* T taricu* universal adult education 
Kwtngsl, >M*h, according to the latest official 

^la-ses in Kwa t. 1.800 000 illiterate* out of a 

report, now po 12000,000 The provincial audio- 

total PJ'Pul*' 6000 teacher* to eradicate 
K.cy”f» KwanVi 1- the next 12 months. 

The Tvonularisation of adult education, 

■ MtontaK *> «* "““’i 01 ,hc Ed ” ati< ” 


Heretofore, health insurance in the U.S-S It. was 
outstanding for its high rate* of *ick benefits 

In 1931, this regulalion was curtailed !ni«much a* 
the right to the full sick benefit (i c., 10075 of the wages' 
was determined by the length of lime during which tj* 
recipient had been a wage-earner In general (thl* i* 
so-called “ generil labor tenure"), a* well aa by , ‘ ie 
period of his engagement as a wage-earner In a 
establisbm-nl (the labor tenure in the last e*t*b!>shm' r ''' ( " 
These limitations which in 1931 were specifically 
on policy of production, have now been extremely elaborai- 
ed. The general “ labor tenure " ha* now been complete^ 
eliminated from the laws of he*lth insurance. That 
pertains only to the labor tenure of the latest estab 11 * 
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initiative which are a prerequisite for this change. Al- 
ready gtmmmcnt control of economic life- Uas produced 
a welter of regulation® involving the conduct of bu-ine«i 
m all sorts of bureaucratic restrictions which may ulti- 
mately produce stagnation. Up to the present, Cerman 
1 1 ns i ne sj has been kept going largely Ly lavl-h government 
spending. When a reduction in such eapvndit vires 
becomes imperative, Germany will face the serums pro- 
blems involved in a transition from public to private 
enterprise. While the large, MoreiHip demand for 
housing, plant and equipment, and consumers' ponds can 
provide Germany with plenty of work in such an eventuality, 
the change from one tjpe of activity to another will entail 
difficult readjustment. It is then that tin ingenuity of 
authoritarian economic methods will lie put to real list 
Meanwhile, the Nan's have kept the German* hard at work 
hut only at tlte expense of regimented consumption and 
the loss of individual freedom and enterprise 


Hitler Goes to the Arnlis 

Gentian Piopag.uula lias lieen extremely 
liu-y foe some time jw&t tn the Near Ea't, ohm* 
the Germans lime spent large sums of money 
to create unrest and to fuitlicr their own 
influence. Writing lit -Asia. AIhrt Viltm tii'- 
etisses the German anus in the Niui Iin*t 

I do not think that Berlin’- primary aim is to pre- 
pare the ground for a Ctrmamc inva-ivit Not at the 
moment To be Mire, conversations with German diplo- 
matic representatives in the Near East have convinced me 
that lire old dream of a Kerim Baghdad Basra railroad 
running through German-controlled territory i- l»y no 
means dead No Nan imperialist will agree to slop the 
Drang naeh Ottrn at llie pates of 1-lanbtd But these 
are dreams, not factors in practical politics at the imme- 
diate present For one thing, the German- realize that 
tremendous amount.- of capital and labor will Ik* required 
in develop the Near Ea*t, neither of which they will be 
able to afford lor a long turn- tn come Ollier arras el mi 
10 the Reich offer belter prospects for immediate returns 
For another thing, the Nazis have assigned the Near East 
tn Mussolini in payment for holding the other end nf 
tile Axis, They are perfectly willing to allow Mussolini 


to take over the territory fir-t and iln there the dirty 
*padc work. They can afford to wait. 

Of greater nnmedhte impoit.mcr .arc otha 
mn-itloratiou- As the writer points out, tlte 
Germans reali-e that the Near Ea-t offers nn 
ideal field from which to h ira— the British and 
Frcnrh empires and liltcil tlw m of troops 

Tins is not synonymous wnii tin much-advert i-cd 
nuisance value. The latter, invenud by II lJufe, implinl 
a nmte m ie*s pa—ive rule and In came a country like 
Italy, which is and bid- fair to rim-nn a -crond rate 
power Germany, however, is a fir«t-rate power which 
■ an jfford to play an active rote While Italian pro- 
paganda, even during its most active juried in I9JA-1V37, 
was aimed to create among the krab- mi nebulous a 
thing a- cultural good will, the Cirman brand is de-ign 
id for the sole purpo-e of making iriuihh fur France 
and England— e*pecially FngbmJ — by creating Moodv 
di-liubaiuj.i wluch return; the enneentmiua fit troop- 

For, two facts ace clear tu the German general staff 
Fir-l. more Brrir-li troops were concentrated Islween the 
M.dnerraman and the Indian Ocean during the World 
klar than on the Western Front Sei end, native guer- 
rilla warfare in Libya and Freucli Morocro since the 
World War ha* roulled in the drath of at least a couple 
of hundred thousand soldiers Exactly how many men 
the Trinrli are lo-ing ritrv year in their African. p«<se« 
-ion- will not Ik* known for many a decade if ever; nor 
have reliable figure, been publi-licd of Italian lo—CS in 
Libya The Germans arc however, convinced that the 
French and Ilalun lo-Vs have Ik-cii col>««al \ German 
indilarv officer I met in the Balkans pointed out to me 
that no type of warfare ha- such bad effects upon the 
morale of modern arnue- as guerrilla Five or six 
thousand aclive guerrillas can easily neutralize fifty to 
•evenly five thousand trained and well armed soldiers and 
kiep them bn«v ton 

They do not as the Italians <M, distribute petty Minis 
to villagi nonrnntir- who prnmi-e to pray for the I^adir 
Tliey place not the slightest value on Arab sympathy with 
I hen can*e, and do not much care what the Aral* think 
of then! -o long as liny can pit the Arabs to riot Their 
method i- to operate through leads is wiih large follow 
ing«, at whose ih-po-al they place considerable re-onrets 
and, wliai is even more important, plenty of ammunition 


BA1DYANATH DURING THE BHADRA PURNIMA 


Banlyanatk Dhanv, winch is consuleievl as an inv 
poriant “tirth,” is visited every year by a large number 
of pilgrims. It is said that the most auspicious time to 
give offerings to Sree Batdyanath for bles-ings is during 
the Bhadra Purmma (26th Septeinlier to 3rd October). 
The famous “ Bhadra Piirnima " Mela is ai*o held during 
(hi® festival. 


Before the advent of the Railways this ■* tiilha ” 
encircled by dense forests could only be visited by an 
adventurous few The Railways now bring it within the 
reacli of all Those who propo-c to visit Bajdyaoatli can 
not do ! letter than to take advantage of the extended 
week-end return ticket® iliat will be issued by the East 
Indian Radways, 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD . 


Mi*»3 Lelia Chose has earned the dis- 
tinction of being the first Indian lady to lie 
appointed to Ministerial -orvicc of the Oo\ em- 
inent of India in the Defence Department, after 
having parsed the examination of the Federal 
Public Service Commission. Miss Glio-h hails 
from Dacca. 



Ham Pntam Kuman 

Rani Piutam Kumahx of Sahaspur pre-ided 
o\cr the fifth Agra Pio\mce Zemindars’ Con- 
ference which met at Beneras m Julv 1939 


Miss Phatidiia Giio«d D\snn\R is the 
onl}' Bengalee girl who has mine out success- 
ful in the final M.B. Examination of the 
Calcutta University this jenr. She took her 
M B Course in the Calcutta Medical College, 
where she wa« nwarded a scholarship. She 
bails from G.ivn, Barisal. 



Mr*. Piaiibha Ra«tog! 

Mns Pratimh IUstooi stood fir-t in the 
M V Degree examination of the Bennre- Hindu 
l*im ersity 









THE PAUSE BEFORE DANZIG 

By GOPAL HALDAR 


Fridfiuc II, wlio once* annexed the city of 
Danzig and the present Corridor stated m his 
‘■Political Testament”: “He who holds the 
mouth of the Vistula and Danzig will dominate 
Poland more than lie who rules oxer her.” The 
Free City of Danzig and the Polish Corridor, 
therefore, acquire peculiar impoitancc in the 
politics of Eastern Europe, and, the Nazi game 
around it, as is easily understood, is not limited 
to tlie City or the Corridor as its objective, hut 
extend 5 to the country heyond and around, 
the • country that expired once and came 
to life again in the Versailles Palace 
Versailles has been written off, and the new 
born nations and states of Versailles arc going 
down. Poland, the largest of them, has l»cen 
facing the hour of her trial ever since March 
la«t. Danzig and the Corridor are now on the 
Nazi programme of German expansionism. 

Danzig and the Corridor in the Past 

The Free City of Danzig is ethnologically 
German. There are 408,000 inhabitants of which 
230,000 arc of the City it«elf Ninety-six per 
cent of the population is German This is due 
to the fact that the Order of the Teutonic Knights 
had in the Middle Ages got control of the City, 
founded bx r the Slav Dukes of Pomerellcn. It 
had already seen many ma-ters before the 
Teutonic Knights came — Pomerania, Poland, 
Brandenburg, Denmark. But the Order of the 
Teutonic Knights germanised the territory and 
then gaxe it the tone and colour that has i>cr- 
risted still. The City changed ina-tcrs It 
became one of the four chief cities of the 
Hanseatic League. In 1455 it incorporated 
with Poland which allowed it to maintain its 
right as a Free City. After the partition of 
Poland in 1793 it became Prussian, and, only 
for 8 years, 1807-1815, after the treaty of Tiisitt, 
a Tranco-Polish garn«on marked a break of the 
Prussian occupation of the City until the 
Versailles Treaty of 1918 But meanwhile the 
old Hanseatic city sank to the rank of a small 
proxineial garrison town. 

The Corridor has a past equal!}’ x’anod 
hut not identical in all respects. People of 
Slax origin were its masters and inhabitants 
until 960 A.D., when it came under the domi- 
nation of the Polish Kings which lasted until 
1308 Then the Order of the Teutonic Knights 
held it up till 1454, — though the results of their 


rule arc less pronounced lioie than in the City 
of Danzig. For, only one-third of the popula- 
tion — of the 000,000 inhabitants of the 
territorrv — arc German; Foies and Ka^hubcs 
make up the remaining two-third The Poles 
who came after the Order of the Teutonic 
Knights in 1454, and remained in control of the 
area up to 1772, held their own in this rural 
side against the germamsmg pioets-?, so much 
so that ex’en though the territory was passed 
ofT to the Prussian King, Frederic II, at the 
first Partition of Poland, the Prussian tone and 
colour could not predominate in the composi- 
tion of its population. The Prussian rule came 
to an end by the Treaty of Versailles, as is 
known, when it returned to Poland, now 
brought back to life. 

Versailles Creations 

At Versailles the State-makers were at 
pains to gixe Poland an outlet to the sea and 
gi\c her back her natural hinterland which 
comprised of the Cl tv of Danzig A new State, a 
rc-bom Poland, could otherwise neither stand 
on hoi legs noi offectn clx n-c in the East as a 
powciful barnci against Germany But Danzig 
with it- immediate neighbourhood was German 
in population— and the war was fought on the 
pnnciple of sclf-deteiminatmn foi peoples The 
master* of Europe at Versailles determined tho 
conflicting issues in their own typical way. 
Danzig nnd the Gciman rural aic a around itweic 
not to be incorporated in the Polish speaking 
Corridor immediately to the V'est as tiio map 
shows The town of Danzig with the surround- 
ing territory was formed, therefore, into a Free 
City, to be placed under the protection of the 
League of Nations 

The League of Nations aNo appoints a 
High Commissioner, and the City is under 
him and a Polish High Commissioner. 
Internally Danzig is controlled bx r a 
Senate of 12 members, elected by the Diet or 
VolKstag of 72 members Both today are 
predominantly National-Socialists (Nazi). The 
foreign policy of Danzig could be directed by 
Poland, hut Poland had long yielded this right 
to the Danzig authorities Outside the City 
on an extra-territorial piece of ground, called 
the Wcstemplatte, situated at the mouth of 
the river Vistula (Weich«el) , Poland main- 
tained a small garrison, and since January, 
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1922, the Poli&h-Gtnuan tU'-toin^ frontier ex- 
tends to tfic tea. So, there is a customs union 
between Danzig and Poland. 

Importance of Danzig 

Danzig witnessed n new life as Poland 
came to life again. PolHi trade made of the 
prov incial town a port of world importance. 
The total tonnage movement before War was 
scarcely 1 million tons; today it is about 0 
millions of tons. The exports of course exceed 
the imports by almost 5:1, and the chief 
items of Danzig’s exports arc coal, sawn 
timber, graiu; those of imports salt herring, 
coffee, ores and sulphates. Approximately 30 
per cent of Poland’s exports and imports pass 
through Danzig. 

For Poland thus the importance of Danzig, 
both geographically and economically, is evident. 

It represents the month of the river Vistula, 
the gate of the Conidor; it is the Polish outlet 
to tiic world oversea-’; it is the hey station 
to the Polish economic order. Its strategic 
importance follows from the above The Baltic 
Sea would be at the command of the German 
Navy, which already is inferior to none in that 
region Danzig thus would give control 
over the Baltic shores Br-idcs, the 

adage of Frederick ‘II, Hitler knows, is as 
applicable today as in the past. In the hands 
of Hitler, Danzig would nenuire a decisive 
position. The Corridor would be hardly defen- 
sible ; Poland would be cut off from the sea; 
and necessarily depend on the goodwill of the 
Fuehrer for a means of access to the sea. 
This would turn an independent Poland into a 
vns«al State of Germany, and since the 
liquidation of Czccho-Slovahia and acquisition 
of Memel, that naturally is the big item m 
the Fuehrer’s programme. After the Czech 
annexation, it is impossible any more to deceive 
oneself with the Hitlerian doctrine that the 
object of the present Germany is nothing but 
a unification of the German races Danzig 
Gormans have still less to complain of “oppres- 
sion ” that the Sudctcnlandcrs raised against 
the Czechs The Free City enjoys self-govern- 
ment; and even its Nazi character is fully 
recognized by Poland “The annexation of 
which Hitler a'piros has nothing to do cither 
witJi Germany’s ‘vital ‘■pace,’ or ‘the libera- 
tion of oppressed brethren ’ It is to secure a 
leverage for controlling Poland " 

Poland’s Position 

The (loud-- over Danzig lowered not all of 
a sudden, nor out of nothing. They approach- 
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od and wore banked up slowly. In fact, but for 
tlie pcr-occupation of Hitler in Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, etc , Poland could never escape lie logic 
of her position so long The question always 
hang there; and, required to be answered. Nor 
could Poland be said to ha\e prepared herself 
internally for answering this question Her 
politicians had shown more adaptability in 
foreign affairs — a quickness to make alliances, 
rather than steadiness in maintaining the 
alliances. In internal affairs, Poland has to 
her credit no such record of industrial growth 
or scientific agricultural reorganisation that 
Czccho-Slovakin did show. Dominated by big 
feudal landed proprietors and financiers, Poland 
is still a curious backwood in the Eastern 
Europe, between the two super-organized coun- 
tries of modem times, Germany and Soviet 
Russia The executive power lies in the hand-, 
of a clan of officials and soldiers, there being at 
present a rivalry between Marshal Rydz — 
Smigly and Moscicki. The former is more on 
the side of authoritarianism, the latter more in 
favour of a liberal front, and, the is«uc finally 
will be settled by the turn in the foreign policy 
of Poland, whether Polish authoritariani«m, as 
it i«, would finally shape it«elf into a Polish 
Fascism, or Polish remnants of democracy, a 
Parliament, relative freedom of pres®, freedom 


of association, etc, would re-emerge into the 
familiar forms of western democratic institu- 
tions. 

. Poland and the Third REtcn 
For Poland’s foreign policy Germany became 
the first concern as «oon as Hitler came to power 
in January 30, 1933 German revisionist pro- 
paganda at once intensified. But the Third 
Reich was just born; and, Marshall I’ilsudski's 
threat to strike it then and there w'as even 
disapproved of by London and Pans. It was 
an error for Pans to exclude this ally of post- 
war era from a hand m the directorate of 
European affairs by France’s concluding the 
Four Power Pact of June 7 As Pil-udski 
wrote to Barthou, the French foreign Minuter, 
“ France is resigning ’’ In January 26, 1937, 
Polnnd, therefore, concluded the Ten Years’ 
Non- Aggression Pact with Germany, which 
meant for Poland for the time being security, 
and for Hitler less anxiety from the quarter*, 
thus offering him time to prepare for the 
ambitious German projects. Notification of 
Danzig went apace and Polish commercial 
interests were seriously affected. Pdaudski was 
dead (May, 1935). A year later, after the 
Nazi march into the Rhineland (March 7, 8, 
1936), the Nazi coup d’etat in Danzig (July IS, 
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1D1G) virt unity abrogated tlic con-ti tution of 
(be IVe City. Col. Heck id that time conso- 
lidated, as a count! r-blnst, the I’rftneo-Polidi 
alliance. Hut Nazifieation was already become 
« stern fact in Danzig, and opprewon at 
minorities by Jxith the partus concerned was 
mil a r. ire phenomenon. There was do reunm 
to be iluptd with IlitlcrV Reichstag reference 
to Dmzig (Teh. 20, 1938) when he was about 
to invade AtMria : “ The State re*pects 

the national conditions in 'the State and in 
this City, and Germany resj>ect9 the right of 
Poland. 11 But Poland, though undeceived, did 
not nfrain from making a profit out of the 
confusion of the times at the co-t of other 
«nmllcr states. Polish foreign policy always 
has been opportunist. # In the right Hitler way, 
Warsaw thus forced Lithuania (March 7, 1938) 
to open the frontiers closed against Poland 
since the Polish occupation of Vilna. On the 
other hand, conscious of the coming menace to 
Poland herself, Col. Beck, from the middle of 
March flitted between the Baltic and Black Sea 
to build up, as tiie Czech crisis occupied Hitler, 
a belt of neutral states under Polish leadership 
From the middle of May the Czech crisis 
deepened, and Poland again made a profit out id 
file “Munich Settlement” with the occupation of 
Teschen (September 29, 1938) even ns it was 
fell that the struggle with Germany was about 
to begin Poli-h claim to a common frontier 
with Rumania was thus turned down bv Hitler 
(November 2, 1938) and Poland at last arrived 
at a rapprochement with Soviet Ru**ia at the 
end of November, 1938. The position was 
being clarified quickly — a Polish agrarian reform 
expropriated the lands oT the big German 
landlords, anti-German manifestations increased 
So, at Iflst on the -annexation of Czecho-Slov aku 
(March 15, 1939) and Memcl (Marrh 20) 
Poland faced Germany. On Marrh 21, Rabben- 
trop informed "Warsaw of Hitler’s demands 
Anschluss with Danzig and the construction of 
an extra' territorial motor road across the Polish 
Corridor to Cast Prussia In ending the pobev 
of ‘appeasement,’ Chamberlain then came for- 
ward to promise snfety to Warsaw, and on April 
0, the Anglo-Pohsh guarantee set Germany into 
a fury. On April 28, Hitler denounced the 
Pohsh-German Pact of Non-Aggression of 
January, 1937. But the day of hi« 'bloodless 
victories ’ is perhaps gone; Chamberlain pro- 
bably may not be found simply agreeing if 
Danzig is forcibly occupied Rut troops have 
been pouring into the city; the German popu- 


lation is declaring thiir impatient e to return 
to the Third Reich like the Sudctc»landen«; and 
customs officers uro victims of the German 
challenge; liordrr incidents crop up one after 
another. Yet it ruu«t he admitted, Hitler has 
hein m> far larking in that ‘divine inspiration’ 
that guide? fhe Furthir’d *tep*. It is rv/vrled 
to conic, if the mundane odds prove to be 
unreal, in the August or Feptembir. So, the 
I'm lira 'a pau-e before D.inzig. 


Pound's Forkig.v Poticv 

" Le Matin ” wrote in December last that 
“ Poland changes her foreign policy as often «> 
one changes a ►hirt. ” The charge is not untrue; 
but Poland has e\cu«(s for the f.une. The 
strategic position of Poland is not enviable, 
with two great powers, Russia and Germany, 
flanking five-sixths of her frontier. Munich 
has further lengthened that frontier with 
Germany. Poland of 35 million* is thus watch- 
ed by neighbours of 170 million* and SO millions 
of Ru**ia and Geimnny, the two most dangtr- 
oualy armed countries in the world. Polish liberty 
counted Soviet communism to be its arch- 
enemy (ill Hitler ro-e to threaten Poland to 
cut off from the sea, with Danzig, East Pru'-si. 1 , 
Hungary, Ukranuin movement and the German 
minority in Poland Oa his pawn* in the game 
The situation is more complicated by 
Poland's economic dependence on Germany, 
which is very complete. 

“ These condition* dictate the following 
principle with regard to Polish foreign policy : 
Entente with powerful neighbour*, above all with 
Germany, so long as this i« at all possible; or 
pendulum policy betwein East and AVe-t, so 
long as London and Pari* remain doubtful 
supporters ” (Scmcc D' Arc/m c. May-June 
*39) 

Colonel Beck has on the whole tried to 
apply this policy to the changing politics of 
Eastern Europe The immediate destiny of 
Poland, therefore, depend* not on Berlin alone; 
but on London and Paris too As it is, the 
A r eu.' Statesman and Nation pointed out, “ Only 
one factor can turn Poland from its present 
foreign policy — Britain.” 

And a decisive evidence of Britain’s 
readmits to shoulder the responsibility under- 
taken against Hitler would be an Anglo-Soviet 
Agreement. Moscow, therefore, would show if 
Hitler is to be checked and nl*o if the Japanese 
challenge is to be met in the Far East. 
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“ The Modern Review ” Not Surprised 
A( Soviet-German Pacts 

The Modem Rethew for July last, page 16, 
contained a note foreshadowing some sort o! 
understanding tthich was going to be arrived 
at between Hitler and Stalin Therefore the 
news relating to the Soviet-German^ pacts do 
not come to us as a surprise. And some people 
in China had glimpses of the Soviet-German 
pourparlers so far back as May last. Were the 
Bnt’sh secret service men asleep ? 

Earlier, when M. Litvinov, who is a Jew, 
resigned or had to resign, it was surmised that 
that was due to the influence of Nazi anti- 
Semiti'm 

Our July note bore the head-line " Hitler is 
Courting Stalin ” and ran as follows * 

“ The China Weekly Review for June 3, 
1939, has an article on how “ Hitler is Courting 
Stalm ” which is too long to quote m full or 
suminame. We quote only the last two para- 
graphs 

“If. indeed, Soviet-Nazi rapprochement becomes a 
fact, and Moscow finally declines to be drawn into the 
orbit of the democratic “ encirclement policy,” the effect 
on the Far Eastern situation will be far reaching Japan 
will be left completely isolated, for Italy counts but little 
in the Far Eastern situation, while Germany, because she 
>s Soviet Russia’s most powerful neighbour, counts for a 
great deal. With its hands united in Europe for agree- 
ment with Hitler, Soviet Russia will surely adopt a 
• sterner policy toward Japan in the Far Ea=t and Dai 
Nippon would find herself compelled to tread Tery warily 
out here. 

“During the past week, inspired press dispatches 
have contained threats that Japan will join the Cerman- 


Italian alliance if Soviet Russia enters ■ military alliance 
with Britain and Franci. But v’iat will Japan do if 
Soviet Russia, instead, makes friends with Nazi Germany? 
That is a much more interesting question. In such an 
event, perhaps, Japan will join up with Britain and 
France. This is not at all impossible, for Britain and 
France would then have sound reasons for rapprochement 
with Japan. But it will be a bad day for China if such 
• thing comes to pass.” 

The Uniqueness of Nepal 

The uniqueness of Nepal consists in two 
or three facts . it is the only independent 
part of India, it is the only independent Hindu 
State m the world, and it is in this State alone 
that under the existing circumstances the Hindus 
can be taught “ to nse to the full stature of 
their growth ” in the twentieth century, as 
Shivaji taught the Hindus of his age to rise to 
the full stature of their growth. 

What was Shivaji ’s achievement and what 
did he exDect the Hindus of his age to achieve 7 

In Shivaji And His Times Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar concludes bis masterly summary of 
Shivaji’s achievement, character and place in 
history in the following paragraphs ■ 

“ Before he came, the Maxalhas were mere hirelings, 
mere servants of aliens. They served the Stale, but hail 
no lot or part in its management; they shed their life- 
blood in the army, but were denied any share in the 
conduct of war or peace They were always subordinates, 
never leaders 

“Shivaji was ihe first to challenge Bijapur and Delhi 
and thus teach his countrymen that it was possible for 
them to he independent leaders in war Then, be founded 
a State and taught h-s people that they were capable of 
administering a kingdom in all its departments He has 
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amounts to their former masters.” (The Pioneer, 
August 30, 1926). 

Thus various measures for manumission of Nepal 
slaves 'were adopted by His Highness the Maharaja long 
before the League appointed its first commission of 
inquiry on the subject of slavery in the year 1922. At 
a time when the League could hardly exercise any in- 
fluence in territories beyond its direct control, the 
Maharaja of Nepal iegan seriously tackling the problem 
and tactfully preparing his country for that great an- 
nouncement which he was to make in November, 1921, 
of bis final determination to eradicate slavery from bis 

Mr. A, C. Rai added : 

Mr. John Harris, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Anti-slavery and Aborigines Protecuon Society, says : 
“Not within living memory has such a remarkable 6tep 
been spontaneously taken by any Government wnh regard 
to slavery." 

After quoting relevant passages from the 
Westminster Gazette and the Manchester 
Guardian, Mr. Rai observed : 

So far from the Maharaja's action beiug influenced 
by the League we have on the other hand every reason 
to believe that tt was his campaign against slavery that 
“attracted the attention of the League which recently 
appointed the Slavery Commission to deal with slavery 
and conscripted labour in various parts of the globe.” 
(The Times of India, September 1, 1926) 

In an editorial note on Mr. A. C. Rai’s long 
and important statement we observed : “The 
above statement therefore fully corroborates 
our editorial remarks in The Modem Review 
for November 1926 ” (already quoted). 

In spite of what appeared in The Modern 
Review Sir William Vincent’s mistake was not 
acknowledged. On the contrary, it was repeated. 
So we wrote the following editorial note m our 
issue for February 1927, page 260 • 

“Nepal And The League of Nations 

“ Nepal is not a member of the League of 
Nations, and had been making preparations for 
the abolition of slavery 3 decade before the 
establishment of the League. Yet Sir William 
Vincent claimed for the League credit for the 
abolition of slavery in that independent king- 
dom The hollowness of this claim has been 
exposed in this Review, but nevertheless it 
finds place, unaltered, in the ‘ Final Report of 
the Delegates of India to the Seventh (ordi- 
nary) Session of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations (1926)) ’ We suggest that some 
future “ delegate of India ’’ should claim that 
the abolition of slavery by Great Britain and 
by the U. S. A., in the last century, was due to 
the retrospective influence of the League.” 

At long last, however, the mistake was 
admitted. So wc wrote in our issue of October, 
1927 . 


“Abolition of Slavery in Nepal Again 
• “We are glad our repeated contradictions 
of Sir William Vincent's story that Nepal 
abolished slavery under the influence of the 
League of Nations have borne fruit. The 
Maharaja of Kapurthala (as a 'delegate of 
India ’) ndmitted at a League meeting this year 
that the League had nothing to do with it — 
Nepal did it independently. ” 

All honour to Nepal and its Ruler that 
this great act of humanity was done spontane- 
ously — not under any sort of external pressure 
or influecc. 

Forced Labour in How Many 
Indian Slates ? 

In the chapter on Findings and Recommen- 
dations in the Orissa States Enquiry Commit- 
tee’s Report wc find the following paragraphs : 

11. Bethi, Began, Rasad, Magan, Bhen . — Forced 
labour tnd contributions are widely prevalent Regula- 
tions sanctioned by the Rulers and the Political Agents 
are usually set at naught and people continue to groan 
under tbe weight of ihese systems and usages. 

12 Of these bethi for kheda operations to catch 
elephants, still in vogue in several Stales, is intensely 
hated by the public. Bethi for shikar excursions, with its 
aitendant evils, still persists. 

Nepal could abolish slavery spontaneously, 
without the stimulus of the pressure or in- 
fluence of the League of Nations or the British 
Government, but obviously the great influence 
of the Paramount Power has not availed 
to put a stop to forced labour in many an 
Indian State. We wonder in how many of 
these States it still persists We would in this 
connection draw attention to a four-column 
editorial note on the subject in The Modern 
Review for August, 1926 In our issue for 
November, 1926, page 563, a statement of that 
year’s Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations is quoted to the effect that 

Recent enquiries have sati*fied the Government of 
India that s)* very in the ordinary •ease 13 nil now practiced 
in any Indian Slate and that v here condit ons are present 
which may be held to amount to forced labour of the kind 
against s Inch the draft couvenfon 15 d reeled, no serious 
abuses rxist, and progress is in fact being made in 
removing or mitigating «uch conditions. 

That was m 192G In 1939 “such condi- 
tions ” persist “ unmitigated ” in many States. 
And in 1926 itself in October The Servant of 
India wrote * — 

“We read in the memorial sent to the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur by the All India Rconi Rajput Maha«abha, 
Ajmer, that the Raona Rajput community in Jodhpur State 
(numbering 46 677) has been groaning under 2 most 
pernicious practice known as the ‘slcvery of Raonas’ — a 
malevolent and inhuman measure passed by tbe Consul- 
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Utwe Council of Jodhpur S'ule, dated the 11th July, 
1926, under which the master of the fisona has the abso- 
lute right of maintaining and extracting work from 
them, of setting them free at will and calling them 
back on necessity of giving away the daughters of Kaunas 
or whole fsnnh-s of them as dowry of ltajput daughters, 
even if the llaona be serving elsewhere at the time . . 

The Subodha Patnka of Bombay of 
approximately the same date drew attention, 
to what a correspondent of the Times of India 
had written about Hyderabad. According to him, 
in Hyderabad M each aristocratic bouse over- 
flows with any number of purchased slaves — 
men and women— -and this m spite of the recent 
finnan of the Nizam against forced labour. ” 

We wonder whether the state of things in 
Jodhpur and Hyderabad, and in many other 
States, is the same now as in 192G. Forced 
labour exists in some Orissa States at any rate. 
We should be glad to give credit for its aboli- 
tion (if and when it takes place through the 
instrumentality of the British Government) to 
the League of Nations at the proper time 
Russo-German Pacts 

Trade follows the flag. Politics in the 
modern world may sometimes follow trade 
First came the Russo-German trade pact, and 
then followed the Russo-German political or 
politico-military non-aggression pact. It is a 
very important episode in contemporary inter- 
national history and is bound to have far 
reaching consequences. 

We will not speculate what the results will 
be — the scene shifts too rapidly and too often 
for a Monthly Reviewer 

The Russo-German pacts constitute a 
diplomatic defeat for Britain and France and 
may presage other kinds of reverses for them 
Hitler has been too quick for them and per- 
Vaps fiiso more of <vn opportowat than tbay, 
forgetting old scores Of course, they also are 
opportunists It is not any “ eternal verities ” 
or immutable principles which made them 
hesitate to come to some agreement with Soviet 
Russia ; in the “ real-politik ” of no country is 
there any adherence to any immutable 
principle or eternal verity. What pre- 
vented France and Britain from concluding 
some sort of alliance with Russia was the 
memory of old unhappy far-off tilings, or some 
‘phobia,’ some suspicion, or some poliiical- 
enste feeling 

“Is Language or Creed A Greater 
Cause of Discord In India ? ” 

An Irani professor of a college m Iran 
was good enough to pay us a visit the other 
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day on his way back home from America 
where he had been "during the last two years. 
In the course of our conversation, lie asked us 
« hcthec in India its many languages are s 
greater cause of disunity, discord and conflict 
than its many creeds, or vice versa ? Though 
the question is as gomew hat unexpected, our reply 
vs ns : “ We have not yet taken to breaking one 
another’s heads on the ground of our mother- 
tongues being different, though all are not 
agreed as to vs hat should be our common 
language. But we have broken one another's 
heads and bones and slain one another because 
of credal differences, and may do so again. ” 

We did not then and do not now remember 
whether there have been any mild or severe 
lathi charges on Anti-Hindi Agitators in 
Madras. But it is true that in no province is 
anybody sent to jail for not being or for not 
agreeing to be a Hindu, a Muslim,. . . 
whereas in Madras it seems still to be true that 
people can be and are sent to jail for expressing 
their dissent in a particular way from a 
particular article in the linguistic creed of the 
Indian National Congress l 

“ JVhy Islam Is Strong In India ” 

The Irani professor referred to above gave 
expression to a rather interesting opinion of his 
of h»s own accord. As a cording to his personal 
observation and experience and his information 
regarding Islam, by which perhaps he meant 
Islamic bigotry and religiosity, it is not strong in 
Turkey, Iraq or Iran, he has come to the conclu- « 
sion that it is strong here because the British 
Government back it. 

That the British Government patronise 
and back Indian Muhammadans is a fact. 
Imperialistic policy requires it 
Satyagraha in Hyderabad Called Off 

The Hindus and Arya-Samajists who had 
been carrying on satyagraha in Hyderabad for 
winning religious liberty, being satisfied with the 
assurances given by the Government of His 
Exalted Highness tlie Nizam, hai e discontinued 
the movement Sat} agraha had become 
inevitable ns that government would not listen 
to reason, though the movement could not but 
cause some communal tension Now that it is 
happily over, it is to be hoped communal good 
feeling will be restored. 

Satyagrahi Prisoners Released in 
Hyderabad 

His Exulted Highness the Nizam and lii* 
Prime Minister Sir Akbar Hydan are to be 
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congratulated on the release of the satyagraln 
prisoners. It will go a great way to conciliate 
public opinion. But alas ! the memory of the 
heroic men who died in the course of the struggle 
will make people regret that the Hyderabad 
authorities had not been wise and humane in 
"time. 

Drought And Excessive Rainfall 

Gujarat, Kattbiawar and adjacent parts 
.are suffering from drought and parts of Bengal 
from excessive rain. There is public sympathy 
for the sufferers from both these opposite 
onuses. On such occasions immediate and 
temporary' relief is required and given as far 
as the resources of the Government and the 
public permit. In addition, plans to prevent 
such distress have to be devised and earned out 
to the best of human scientific knowledge, skill 
and resources. But in Ind*a the people have no 
power and control over all the resources of the 
country’, there is dearth of widespread scientific 
knowledge, engineering skill is utterly 

inadequate, and the public cannot even 
imagine that anything beyond occasional 

and temporary alleviation of distress is 
feasible The controlling personnel of the 
■Government in India consists of birds of passage 
who think sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof and the Secretary of State for India 
residing in London is troubled more with 

anxiety for the safety of Britain and her 

empire imperilled by the international situa- 
tion, than with the distress of the masses in 
■different parts of India. 

No wonder the people of India continue to 
be fatalists instead of being doughty fighters 
even with the forces of nature. 

Pandit Jauaharlal Nehru’s Visit 
to China 

On. Uvt eve. of hu departure toe China 
Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru declared that he was 
going to China, " heavy at heart, at the seem- 
ing disruption of what she laboured to build 
during the-o many years,” adding: “ I shall, 
however, bring back something of the courage 
and invincible optimwn of the Chinese people 
and their capacity to pull together when pcr-1 
confront* them ” We do not have enough of 
tlic-c qualities. 

In ancient times there was dose spiritual 
and cultural connection between China and 
India Rabindranath Tagore’s vi-it to China 
some years ago revived this relation«hip 
Those in China who value cultural intercourse 


between the two countries have enabled the 
Poet to establish the Cheena Bhavan in Santi- 
niketan m order to systematically promote 
Sino-Indian studies Cultural relationship such 
as that existing between these twb great 
countries is more lasting and deeper than 
political alliances. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s visit to China 
will draw the two countries closer together. It 
will enable the Pandit to establish various kinds 
of contacts, though effective political alliance 
between a dependent and an independent 
country ia not practicable. 

All lovers of freedom in India feel that 
China has been fighting not only for her own 
liberation but also for freeing the world from the 
menace of predatory aggression. She is fight- 
ing our battle, too. We wish her complete 
success. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru will make 
that quite clear 

Folk-lore in Andhra-desa 

A correspondent of The Hindu of Madras 
writes to that paper: 

Rajahmujidry, Aug. 17. 

Mr. Devendra Satyarthi, wbo«e life-mis&ton is to 
collect Indian folk-lore, paid a visit to the local Govern- 
ment Training School on Tuesday. 

Mr. Satyarthi addressed the students of the school 
on “Folk-lore." He observed that the days in 
which the parents and masters alike felt it below their 
dignity to learn rustic songs were fast disappearing In 
every country there was a movement to preserve the rich 
ancient folk-lore of the land The purpose of the collec- 
tion of folk-lore — of the songs of the mother who «ang 
the lullaby, the woman who sang to the tune of the 
grinding mill, and the cultivator while garnering the 
harvest — was to discover and illustrate the unity of 
thought underlying the songs and poems in every pro- 
vincial language. The-e rustic songs would provide us 
wnh positive proof that India was a nation. They would 
also help us to reconstruct the national literature of the 
new India 

A recitation of Telugu ballads was given yesterday 
in the Training School bv professional ballad singers 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya on Planned 
Economy for Provinces 

Science and Culture for August has pub- 
lished S»r M Vusvcsvarnya’s note on “ Planned 
Economy for Provinces " It describes what 
is planning and treats of “ plan and its opera- 
tion. ” “main heads of development,” “indus- 
tries in three cla=scs.” and “ development 
campaign.” 

The main line- of advance have been 
summarized thus: 

Of the proposals outlined in the preceding sections 
of this paper, the following ilem* are fundamental for 
securing rapid economic advance : 
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Prophet. Khaksars cannot folio-* any example but that 
of his life. (3) The religion of the moulvis, or priests is 
false. Khaksars would uproot it and re-establish Islam. 
(4) Khaksars do not bel.cve in moulvis. (S) Khaksars 
do not favour or oppo*e any Muslim rel gious sect. 
(6) Khaksars will act upon the Koran and the llad-s 
(sayings of the Prophet). (7) Khaksars believe in 
toleration toward Hindus, S Vbs and Chri'tians, and are 
ready to give assurance that their cultures are S3fe. 
{Does this imply that the Khaksars, a small minority, 
already envisage their supremscy over the vast majority 
of Indians when the latter are to be patronizingly 
favoured with toleration and assurances of cultuial 
safety ? — Ed tor, .1/. R.] (8) Khak'ars aim at worlj 
conquest and will, by good acts, win prestige and establish 
superiority of this nation over others. (10) Khaksars 
will build up a Bailulmai or Treasury. (11) Justice is 
supreme and must he observed. (12) Trade must be 
practised and improved. (13) Associate khak'ars will 
contribute six pies a month or one rupee a year to the 
Bailulmai, and will be ready to make any sacrifice at the 
order of the Idara Ilya llmdiya. (14) Khaksars are 
opposed to all iho-e leaders, editors and others who ex- 
ploit the nation or relations between Hindus and Muslims. 
They Will avenge themselves, if necessary, at any cost. 

We will extract a few more sentences from 
the article 

Khaksar literally means “eartblike." 

Martial preparedness is insured by tho*e who can 
parade with an easy economic conscience and run camps 
with private pui'ts. 

. . . parades multiply and mock fights produce 
casualties. 

But communal violence he (the lesder) condemned 
bitterly. 

Intrepid followers hold marches, maneuvers, bayonet 
practice, mass-prayers and khaki drills from Sind to 
Panjab end the Northwest Frontier; in the United 
- Provinces and in Hyderabad the movement runs strong. 

Non violence does not function as a Khaksar prin- 
ciple, and practice, whether of mockfights or mimic 
maneuvers leading to casualties, will bear this out. 

The threats, therefore, mentioned in the vows, and 
freely delivered in conversation, need not be treated too 
lightly. 

Bayoneting of dummies and parading have not worn 
down their spirit; 

Dr. Chakrat arty writes of Khaksars doing 
admirable unpaid philanthropic work also and 
concludes his article with the following 
sentences t 

Destiny’s horizon becomes luminous today in our 
subcontinent, events move forward with tremendous 
acceleration. As I saw Atlanta f nnavatuliah's ted buck 
house silhouetted against the suburban sky of Lahore, 
and bade him good-by at bis door, an air of significance 
seemed to invest his quiet presence, promising not merely 
successful organizing but an ultimate faT sightedness 
which will unite the Kbaksar movement with the great 
pacific sources of civilization. 

The Hindu Outlooh of Delhi gives a fuller 
account of the organization of the Khaksar 
movement, which conveys a distinct impression 
that it is a militant and military movement. 


“ The Feudal Third of India’ 1 

The ar.iclc on “The Feudal Third of 
India” in the August number of the Asia 
magazine of New York has been selected bv a 
committee of librarians in America "as one of 
the best articles of the month in all American 
raagaz'nes." 

In that article the writer conjectures that 

Wh-n Federated India becomes independent, perhaps 
there will be tn Indian Confederacy comprising Federated 
India as at present aJumbrated and ihe independent 
state of Nepal. Fven such en I ml an Cnnfederscv will 
not comprehend the whcle of India if French India and 
Portugtie*e India remain outs de it end constitute what 
may be called India Irredtnta. Whether Burma will 
ever come into the Indian Confederacy cannot be fore 
seen. 

In the opinion of the writer even those 
Indian State 15 which are mi-govemcd, and they 
arc the mrjority, are not without their u«cs I 

The Indian States, nominally ruled by unworthy 
Princes, serve a u«eful purpose in the Br li«h Empire. 
For one thine, they serve as a foil s by companion with 
them, Bmi«h India appears very well governed indeed. 
Moreover, in the Indian constitution as embodied in the 
Government of India Act of 1935, the States, whi«o 
niters are autocrats, have been set up as bulwarks of 
British autocracy in India. They are to act as break- 
waters aga nst the advancing tides of democracy and 
Indian nationalism. 

It has been asserted in the article that the 
jieoplc of the States have the undoubted right 
to demand that Britain must do her best to 
make them self-ruling. 

Many Viceroys and Governors- General, including 
Lord Cunon and the present Viceroy. Lord Linlithgow, 
have made significant pronouncements laying down that, 
just ry the Briti'h Government is bound to maintain tho 
Pr nces on their thrones, so it is bound to see that their 
subject* tre well governed. But British Viceroys as well 
as other BmivhcTs and nou-Bnlishers know that rulers 
of people become servants of the people when they are 
made re«pon«ible to them. 

As regards the duty of the British Go\ em- 
inent to the people of the States, the writer 
observes : 

Whether the British government does its duty to 
the people of the States or not, its duty is quite clear. 
If ?ny British stele' min says that Britain has neither 
the r'ght nor the might to put pre*sure on any ruler of 
«ny_ Stale to grant civic and political rights to his 
subjects, such opinion mu't be considered ab'uii. 
Bnti'h political officers residing at the courts of the 
Ind an Pontes do apply ptes*ute on the latter to safe, 
guard and uphold imperial interests and prestige. That 
being jo, why cannot they press a ruler to grant to his 
subj’eets representative institutions and responsible self- 
government 9 And it need not he pre"ure at all let 
it be advice, let it be suggestion. let il_ be a were Hint 
The States’ rulers posse's invisible microphones which 
magnify the Briti'h political officers’ whispers into 
Jupiter's thunder. 
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discourtesy was intended. It reminded the 
people of Madras that, though in point of time 
they were the first fighters for the British 
Government, they have long cea«ed to be con- 
sidered fit to be recruited for the army — and 
that for no fault of theirs. 


Russo-German Non- Aggression Pact 

The Russo-German Non-Aggrcsaion Pact, 
which is intended to remain in force for ten 
years, was signed at Moscow on the 23rd 
August last. 

The text of the agreement as released by 
the official German news agency reads : — 

“ Guided by the desire to strengthen the cause of peace 
between Germany and the Sonet Republics bi«ed on the 
fundamental stipulations of the neutrality agreement con- 
cluded in April 1926, the German and Soviet Governments 
have come to the following agreement : The articles 
follow i 

Firstly, the two contracting powers undertake to ie- 
frain from any act of force, any aggressive act and any 
attacks against each other or in conjunction with any other 
powers. 

Secondly, if one of the contracting powers should 
become an object of warlike action on the pan of a thud 
power, the other contracting power will in no way suppon 
the third power. 

Thirdly, the Governments of the two contracting 
powers will in future remain m con«ullition with one 
another in order to inform themselves about questions 
which touch their common interests. 

Fourthly, neither of the two contracting parties will 
Join any other group of powers which directly or indirectly 
is directed again«t one of the two. 

Fifthly, in case differences or conflict should ari«e 
between the two contracting powers on questions of any 
kind the two partners will solve these deputes or conflicts 
exclusively by a friendly exchange of news or, if necessary, 
by Arbitration Commissions. 

Sixthly, the agreement has been concluded for a dura- 
tion of ten years wilh the stipulation that unless one of 
the contracting powers gives notice to terminate the year 
before expiration it will automatically be prolonged by five 

Seventhly, the present agreement shall be ratified in 
the shortest possible time and the ratification documents 
will be exchanged m Berlin The treaty comes into force 
immediately after it is signed." 

The agreement is drawn up in the German and Russian 
languages and is dated August 23. — Reuter. 

It may be that the two contracting 
powers are really “ guided by the desire to 
strengthen the cause of peace between Germany 
and the Soviet Republic ”, but that does not 
mean that they have peaceful intentions as 
regards other countries. Germany is fully 
prepared for war and as we write (August 25) 
she may have already made herself responsible 
for acts of aggression against Poland. And 
Russo-Japanese fighting has been going on for 
33—2 


some time past on the Manchurian and 
Mongolian fronts. 

The Russo-German Pact naturally reminds 
one of Hitler’s boasting promise that he would 
give India to Russia and Africa to Italy. 

Movements of Nationals of Different 
Countries Residing Abroad 

In consequence of the signing of the Russo- 
German agreement the nationals of different 
countries, such as Britain, America, etc , residing 
in Germany, Britain, etc., have been ordered 
or asked to return to their own countries. This 
is usually done on the eve of war breaking out. 

Russo-German Pact Makes 
Japan Indignant 

As the Ru«so-German Pact strengthens the 
hands of Russia and destroys alt hope of Japan 
receiving any help from Germany, it has 
naturally roused Japan’s wrath. 

Tokto, Aog 21. 

(misled comments are made in the newspapers at 
what la considered Germany’s “ betrayal ” of an ideological 
ally. 

The irritation is accentnated by the alleged offer from 
Berlin to act the intermediary in the negotiations for a 
Non-Aggrrs'ion Pact between Japan and the Sonet. 

The “ Miyako Shimbun ” asks cynically, who said the . 
Anti Comintern Pact was a spiritual accotd between 
nations ? Whoever says so is an optimist. Japan’* great 
indignation and anger must be borne in silence. 

The “ Aia.hi Shimbun ” states that Germany has dearly 
violated the letter and spirit of the Anti-Cominlem Pact, 
which has been reduced to a scrap of paper. 

The •* Miyako Shimbun " says that Japan is shortly 
denouncing the Nine Power Treaty . — Reuter 

The British Premier's Statement After 
The Russo-German Pact 

After receiving the news of the signing of 
the Russa German Pact Mr. Ghambeclain made 
n calm and considered statement appropriate 
to the gravity of the situation What he said 
on Germany’s attitude on the Danzig question 
and on Germany's provocative anti-Polish pro- 
paganda appears to us to be correct. 

Mr. Chamberlain went on to observe : 

This Press campaign is not the only symptom, which 
is ominously reminiscent of the past experience. Military 
preparations have been made in Germany on such a scale 
that that country is now in a condition of complete vea Al- 
ness for war. In the beginning of this week we had word 
that German troops were beginning to move towards Polish 
frontier. It then became evident that a crisis of the first 
magnitude was approaching and the Government resolved 
that the time had come when they must seek the approval 
of Parbament for further defence measures. 
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Rosso Cessiak Pact 

That was the situation on Tuesday last when in Berlin 
and Moscow it was announced that negotiations had been 
taking place and were likely soon lo be concluded for a 
Non Aggression Pact between tho«e two countries. 

1 do not attempt to conceal from this House that 
the announcement came to the Government as a surprise 
and a surprise of a very unpleasant character. 

For some time past there have been rumours about 
an impending change in the relations between Germany 
and Soviet Government hut no inkling of that change had 
been conveyed either to us or to the French Government 
by the Soviet Government. 


Bombshell Fume Dow*i 


The House may remember that on July 31, 1 
remarked tbit we had engaged on a step that was almost 
unprecedented in character. I said we had shown a great 
amount of trust, a ttrong desire to bring the negotiations 
with the Soviet Union to a successful conclusion when we 
agreed to send our toidiers and airmen lo Russia to dis- 
cuss military plans together, before we had an assurance 
that we should be able to reach an agreement on political 
matters. Nevertheless, moved by the observation of M. 
Molotov that, if we could come to a successful conclusion 
of our military discussions a political agreement should 
not prevent any insuperable difficulties, we sent a mission 

The British and French missions reached Moscow on 
August II. They were warmly received in a friendly 
fashion and discussions were actually in progress and had 
proceeded on a basis of mutual trust when this bombshell 
was fl mg down. 

It was, to say the least, highly disturbing to learn that 
while these conversations were proceeding on that basis 
the Soviet Government were secretly negotiating a pact 
with Germany for purposes which on the face of it 
were inconsistent with the objects of their foreign policy 
as we bad understood it (cheers). I do not propose thu 
afternoon to pa«s any final judgment upon this incident. 
That I think would be premature until we had had 
Opportunity of consulting with the French Government 
as to the meaning and consequences o! thu agreement, 
the teat of which was only published this morning 

IVc hate shewn in a preuous note that 
Chinese journalists knew in May la*t, if not 
earlier, that pourparlers were going on between 
Stalin and Hitler, and that when M Litvinov 
resigned it was said \t> Ymvfc Vo wr.Vv- 

Scnutic Nazi influence So, unless British 
secret service men are utterly inefficient, Mr 
Chamberlain’s statement that the Russo-Ger- 
man agreement came suddenly upon the British 
people like a bombshell is itself very surprising 
Mr. Chamberlain has made it clear tha* 
Britain’s obligations to Poland and o’lier 
countries remain unaffected by the Ru«*o- 
German agreement. 


"But the tpwtion which the British Government hsd 
to consider when they learned of this announcement w*« 
what effect, if any, this changed aituation would have upon 

“ In Berlin^ the announcement was claimed with extra- 
ordinary cynicism as » great diplomatic victory, which 
removed any danger of war and it was claimed that neither 
we not France would any longer be likely to fulfil our 


obligations to Poland. TTe felt it our first doty to remove 
any such dangerous illusion (loud cheera). 

“The House will recollect that the guarantee which 
we gave to Poland was given before any agreement was 
talked cf with Russia and it was not any way ajde 
dependent upon any such agreement being reached How 
then could we with honour go back upon 6uch obligations, 
which we had so ofien and so plainly repeated ? There- 
fore, our first act was to issue a statement that our obliga- 
tions to Poland and other countries remain unaffected" 

We shall be glad indeed if the guarantee to 
Poland remains inviolate. .But all talk of 
‘honour’ should have been avoided. Britain 
did not act honourably in the cases of Abyssinia 
and Czechoslovakia 

Mr. Chamberlain concluded : — 

“ If despite all our efforts to find the way to peace — and 
God knows l have tried my best (cheers) — if in <pite cf 
all that we find ourselves forced to embark upon a struggls, 
which is hound to he fraught with suffering and nmerv 
for all mankind and the end of which no man can foresee 
— if that mast happen we shall not be fighting for the 
political fuiure of a far-away city in a foreign land, we 
shall be fighting for the preservation of those principles 
of which I have spoken and the dcslruction of which would 
involve the destruction of all possibilities of peace and 
security for the peoples of the world 

To Act as Uxrrni Nimox 

"The i«'ue of peace and war does not rest with us 
and I trust that those with whom responsibility docs lie 
will think of the millions of human beings, who«e fate 
depend apon our action. For oursehes *e hare a united 
country behind U9 (cheer«) in this critical hout and I 
believe that we in this House of Commons will Hand 
together and that this afiertioon we shall show the world 
that as we think, so we will act as a united nation. 
(cheers). 

It must be said in justice to Mr. * 

Chamberlain that lie Ins tried his best to pre- 
serve peace under very provocative circumstances 
and even when accu-cd of cowardice and 
betrayal of trust. If now war comes, it will 
not be Ins fault or that of the present 
British Government Indirectly, of course, if 
■\ cwnes> ’.V Vw'. 1 , tfc \Vit mvt\V oi what was done 
to German)’ after the conclusion of the last 
great war 

How Britain Can Fight Other 
Poteen* Aggressions 

The root cau«c of all imperialistic wars is 
Britain’s vast empire, of which the most 
important part is India Britain’s possesion 
of India excites the envy and cupidity of all 
imperially-minded powers. They want to have 
similar empires. Britain can lay the axe at 
the root of impcnalt'm and lay the foundation 
of larting peace in the world by allowing and 
helping India to become self-rubne She can 
then oppose imperialistic aggre a .-ion on the part 
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of other countries with good grace and a clear 
conscience. 

All this has been shown convincingly in 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s India tn Bondage, pros- 
cribed ten years ago by the British Government 
in the plenitude of its wisdom. 

Where Britain Looks For Help 

In the course of Ins speech, the British 
Prime Minister said : 

“ The pronouncement that we hare made recently 
and what I have said today reflects, I am sure, the views 
of the French Government. Throughout we have main- 
tained the customary close contact in pursuance of our 
well-established cordial relations. Naturally our minds turn 
too to the Dominions. I appreciate very warmly the pro- 
nouncements made by the Ministers of other parts of the 
British Commonwealth. (Cheers) . Indications, which have 
been given front time to time and m some cases as 
recently as yesterday, of their sympathy with our patient 
efforts in the cause of peace and of their attitude in the 
unhappy event'of their proving unsuccessful, are a source of 
profound encouragement to us in these critical times. 

"The House will, I am sure, share the appreciation 
with which His Majesty’s Government have noted the 
appeal for peace made yesterday by King Leopold in the 
name of the heads of the Oslo States after the meeting 
at Brussels yesterday of representatives of those States. 
It will be evident from what I have said that Hu Majesty’* 
Government share the hopes to which that appeal gave 
expression and earnestly trust that effect will be given to 

There is no mention of India m these para- 
graphs, though in the last great war India’s 
help was of the most vital importance and if war 
comes India will be again bled The reason for 
the omission appears to be the British imperial- 
ists' feeling that, as India is a slave, her 
resources can be commandeered and therefore 
need not be ‘ appreciated ” 

British Labour Party's Altitude 
At The Present Crisis 

On the 24th of August last Mr Arthur 
Greenwood spoke m the British House of 
Commons to make the position of the British 
Labour Party clear at the present crisis 

Mr Anhui Greenwood, who followed Mr Chamber- 
lain, declared that the latter’a statement was of the utmost 
gravity. “War clouds axe gathering in Europe and the 
world is in the shadow, and a terrible terrifying re«ponsi- 
biiity lies on ihe shoulders of him who lets loose the 
hounds of war. I say that this situation has arisen very 
largely through mistaken policies, which we strongly cnti 
cised in the past, but we are facing a tragic situation and 
I do not propose at this lime of crisis to rake over embers 
of days behind us.” (General cheers). 

The Peace Front, which moH of us hoped for, has 
been greatly impaired by this morning’s news, but Britain 
and France remain in alliance and close friendship and 
m a sense, therefore, we are m no worse position My 


\nain purpose is to try and make clear the attitude of the 
Opposition. 

Mr. Greenwood read a declaration of the National 
Council of Labour, published last night, ind added, “ I 
speak for the millions of Labour rupporters of this coun- 
try when I say that we will take not one single syllable 
or comma away from our declarations. We still stand by 
them without qualification or hesitation. We are not sup- 
porters of this Government, but let no man abroad think 
that Labour will be a willing party to acquiescence in any 
further actions of aggression. The world must know that 
in this attitude against aggression British Labour is un- 
shakeable.” — Reuter. 

That is to say, if war comes the British 
nation will present a united front to the aggres- 
sor or aggressors. 

Indian Communists and Russo- 
German Pact 

It is said that Indian communists, follow- 
ing the example of the communists of Russia, 
have no religion Russian communists profess 
to be atheists But though the Bolsheviks do 
not believe in God, it has been thought by the 
communists of India, and perhaps by others, 
too, that they have certain immutable high 
democratic ideals and principles. For this 
reason Indian communists have almost deified 
the Bolsheviks. They swear by thorn almost 

But now the Bolsheviks have joined hands 
with the Nazis Perhaps Fascism (or Nazism) 
and Communism are two sides of the same 
medal t By which side will the Indian com- 
munists swear now t 

The expression " slave mentality ” has 
become current coin with Congresswalas — 
particularly with their extremest wing — to be 
flung at the heads of their opponents Perhaps 
the tune has come for this extremest wing to 
shake off all foreign isms, think out their own 
ideals and principles in consonance with India’s 
past and present, and thus cease to be ideologi- 
cal slaves themselves. 

Suggested Soviet Justification For 
Siding With Germany 

Students of the history of international 
diplomacy do not generally or invariably seek 
to find any moral justification for alliances. 
They have their obvious reasons for not doing 
so. 

If then the Russo-German agreement were 
not found to be the outcome of adherence to 
any high ideals or principles, Russia would not 
be to blame according to diplomatic ethical 
standards. It has been said in justification of 
the step taken by Russia that, though the 
western democracies (France and Britain) were 
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ostensibly tp>jns to conclude agreements with 
Soviet Russia, in secret they repeatedly tried 
to push Germany into conflict with the Soviet 
Union, thereby deflecting the Nazi aggression 
from themselves towards Russia. 


President Roosevelts Appeals 

For Peace . i 


President Roosevelt has made dramatic appeals to 
Herr Hitler and President Moscicki to preserve the peace 
and suggests three methods ol avoiding war, firstly, by 
direct negotiation, secondly, by submission of their con- 
troversy to, impartial arbitration, thirdly, an agreement to 
adopt a procedure of conciliation and to select conciliator 
or moderator. 

President Roosevelt also suggests a truce “for a 
reasonable stipulated period" and Signficantly remarks 
that the people of the United States are as one in opposi- 
tion to policies of military conquest and domination and 
fn rejecting the thesis that any ruler or people possess 
the right to achieve their ends or objectives through the 
action of plunging countless millions into war aod bringing 
distress and suffering to all nations " belligetant and 
neutral” The President’s suggestions do not mean that 
President Roosevelt has another “Munich” in mind, 
according to bis secretary. 

President Roosevelt’* message to President Mosciclu 
is shorter and reads : 

“ The manifest gravity of the existing crisis imposes 
an urgent obligation upon all to examine every possible 
means which might prevent an outbreak of a general war," 
with ibis in mind he felt justified in suggesting certain 
possible avenues to a solution be considered President 
Roosevelt thereupon outlined the same solutions as to 
Herr Hitter and adds, “Should you determine to attempt 
a solution by the way of theBe methods you are assured 
of the earnest and complete sympathy of the United States 
and its peoples." 

President Roosevelt then appeals to President Moscicki 
to refrain from any positive act of hostility during the 
exploration of avenues and concludes : 

“It is I think well known to you that speaking on 
behalf of the United States I have exerted and will con- 
tinue to exert every influence on behalf of peace The 
rank and fife of the population in every nation — large 
and email — waDt peace. They do not seek military con- 
quest. They recognm that disputes claims and counter 
claims will always arise from time to time between nations 
but that ail such controversies without exception can be 
solved by peaceful procedure if the will on both sides 
exist to do so— Reuter. 


'tyAstUHCiox, Aug 24 

President Roosevelt in a message to the King of Italy 
says “Again a crisis in world affairs makes clear the 
responsibility of the heads of nations for the fate of their 
own people and indeed humanity itself- It is my belief 
and of the American people tbit Your Majesty and your 
Government can greatly influence the averting of the out- 
break of war. We in America often find it difficulty to 
visualise the animosities which have often created a erfeia 
among tU nations of Europe, hut we accept the fact that 
these nations have an absolute right to maintain their 
national independence, if they so desire. If that be a 
sound doctrine then it must apply to weaker as well as 
stronger nations. The acceptance of ibis means peace 


because fear ol aggression ends. The alternative, which 
means efforts by the atrong to dominate the weak, will lead 
not only to war but to long future years of oppression on 
the part of victors and rebellion on the part of the van- 
quished — ao history teaches.” 

President Roosevelt referred to his suggestion of 
April 14 for an understanding against aggression to be 
followed by discussions to seek 6 relief from the burden 
of armaments and open avenues of international trade and 
also discussions of political and territorial problems, and 
added, “Were it possible for Your Majesty’s Government 
to formulate proposals for a pacific solution of the present 
crisis along these fines, you may be assured of the earn- 
est sympathy of the United Slates. The Governments of 
Italy and the United States can today advance those ideals 
of Christianity which lately seem to have so often been 
obscured. The unheard voices of countless millions of 
human beings ask that they should not be vainly sacrificed 
again ’’ 


Pandit Jatvaharlal Nehru in China 

Intda feels honoured and gratified at the 
warm reception given to Pandit Ja trait aria l 
Nehru in China and at Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek’s personal care for his safety. 

CHunCKtsc, Aug. 24 

Four hundred representatives of the Kuomintang, 
Government and public organisations welcomed Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru when he arrived at Chungking air field 
at 13-30 yesterday afternoon Chuehtahua, Secretary- 
General of the Kuomintang, greeted the distinguished visi- 
tor while school girls presented flowers. Public organi- 
sations gave tea reception in the afternoon and ditmer in 
the evening in honour of the Indian leader, while Govern- 
ment officials are tendering tea reception tomorrow. 

Marshal Chiang Kai-shek is receiving Pandit Nehru 
oa Saturday while Lt-CoJ Pndeauzbrune, head ol the 
British Diplomatic Mission is entertaining the vistor to 
dinner this evening. Pandit Nehru has also promised to 
lunch with the American Ambassador, Mr Nelson John- 

Io a dark suit and a white “oversea cap,” similar 
to the one worn by Genetal Franco and Signor Mussolini, 
Pandit lawaharlal Nehru was 6iven an enthusiastic wel- 
come at a mass meeting this afternoon Picked members 
of “The Three Peoples Principles Youth Corps” of the 
Kuomintang. as also girl athletes, acted as a guard-of- 
honour escorting Pandit Nehru to the meeting hall where 
Chenlifu, Minister of Education, and other prominent 
Government officials and civic leaders were also present. 

Pandit lawaharlal Nehru spent a thrilling and inter- 
esting first night in China’s war-time capita) as the result 
of an attempted Japanese air raid which was frustrated 
by Chinese pursuit planes after a furious air battle. 

Reuter learns ss soon as the news of the Japanese 
planes heading for Chungking was received Marshal 
Chiang Kai sbek personally telephoned to Mr. Chuchiahua, 
Secretary General of the Kuomintang, asking the latter 
to look after the safety of Pandit Nehru who was accord- 
ingly taken to the well-constructed dug out of the Foreign 
Minister, Mr Wang Chunghui, where he met besides the 
Foreign Minister several other Government officials. 
During the raid Pandit Nehru spent two most interesting 
hour* exchanging views on national and international ques- 
tions.— -Reuter. 
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Congress of Anthropology and 
P re-historic Archaeology 
in Turkey 

Calcutta, Am®. 11. 

Dr. Kalidas Nap. of the Calcutta University, and 
Chairman, Calcutta Branch. Indian In«titnte of Interna- 
tional Affairs, has been inTited to participate in the 18th 
International Congre*s of Anthropology and Pre-hi'tonc 
Archeology. The Congress twiII be held about the middle 
of September at Istanbul under the patronage of the 
President of the Turkish Republic. 

The Historical Soctelv of Ankara (founded bv Keraal 
Ataturk) mil organise -eieursions into the archeological 
sites of Turkey like Alaca Ilovuk and Boghaz Koi where 
the earliest (14th century B.C-) mention of I edic Gods 
was discovered in a llmite-Mitanni treaty. 

Dr. Nag has been invited to delirer an address on 
the ‘ Pre historic bank-ground of Indian Archeology * and 
he proposes 4 to draw the attention of the antiquarians 
assembled in the Congress to the veritable mine of ancient 
culture, that is India.' Dr Nag will visit the cultural 
institutions of Syria and Palestine like the American 
University of Beyrut and the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem, delivering, at the latter place a few lectures on 
4 Tagore and Gandhi as Educationists' From Palestine, 
Dr Nap will visit the excavation sites and field-mu«eums 
■of Iraq and thence proceed overland to Teheren where 
he will deliver a course of lectures on ' Indian Art and 
Arch*ologv ’ as a pueat-lectuter to the University of Tehe- 
ran. Iran -A. P /. 

Disciplinary Action Against Sj. 

Subhas Chandra Bose 

So much has already been written by so 
many persons on the disciplinary action taken 
b> the Congress Working Committee against 
► Sj Subhas Chandra Bose and so many days 
have already passed since the action was 
taken that it would not be proper for us to 
inflict tm the public another long note on the 
subject — particularly when the whole world is 
’ faced with l-sues of the gravest character. 
Suffice it to say that m our humble opinion 
the action taken was neither constitutionally 
correct nor consonant, with expediency Wc 
could have stated the reasons for our opinion 
but refrain from doing so We shall not 

complain if the majority of our readers or 
oven all of them think wc are wrong, though wc 
think we are right 

Mahatma Gandhi On the TTardha 
Decisions 

In the course of a statement issued to the 
Pre** Mahatma Gandhi says : 

“I continue to receive mo«tIy abusive letters about. 
whAt may be called the Subhas Babu resolution of the 
'Working Committee. I »lv> u» a letter idjres«ed to 
Rajendra Babu, which caa hardly be surpassed in the u*e 


of fillby language. I have seen some criticisms about the 
war revolution.” 

It is a shame that there are men in the 
country like the writers of these letters. 

We have no desire to comment at length 
on Maliatmajfs statement, but will make a few 
remarks on a few points 

Gandhi ji says : 

“ In my opinion the action taken by the Working 
Committee was the mildest possible." 

We are temperamentally reluctant to use 
superlatives, as such use very often leads to 
the violation of truth. We will not say more. 

Perhaps Gandhijt thinks Sj. Sublias 
Chandra Bose has been guilty of a very 
heinous oficnce We disagree. 

Mahatma] l says, Sj Bose “ had pitted 
himself against the Working Committee, if not 
the Congress organization.” Of course, if 
Sj Bose thought that the Working Committee 
(i. c., the rightist majority of its members) had 
pitted themselves against him ever since he 
stood as a candidate for the presidentship for 
the second time and could even prove it, 
that would not justify him m pitting himself 
against the Committee. Nor would he be 
justified in pitting himrelf against the Congress 
organization, which has for years been con- 
trolled by the rightists under the dictatorship 
of Mahatma Gandhi, if he believed that that 
organization had been pitted against him and 
if he could prove the correctness of his belief. 
That is our conclusion so far as abstract 
reasoning goes 

But as Sj Bose is n human being, not an 
abstract entity, it is possible that the 
attitude of the (rightist) Working Committee 
and the (rightist) Congress organization to- 
wards him has determined his attitude towards 
them without his being conscious of the fact 
We do not say that that is what led him to 
initiate the 9th of July protest movement. Wc 
arc speaking of a possibility It would appear 
from Sj. Bo«o’s statement* that in his opinibn 
he acted from a sen«e of duty That is not at 
all improbable 

We have not written this note and the pre- 
'iou* note in a controversial spirit Had we 
cho«cn to enter into a controversy, w*e could have 
marshalled plenty of argument* — may be of 
ft trivial character — in support of our opinions. 
But our object is different. We desire that a 
man of Mahatmaji’s po*ition will scrutinize 
the actions of the righti*t leaders, from the 
time that many of them is*ued their statement 
again«t Sj. Bore’s candidature for the pre-ident- 
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ship for the second time to the time when Dr. 
Raj end ra Prasad was placed in the presidential 
chair in what many, including ourselves, consi- 
der an unconstitutional and irregular manner, 
in the way that ho has scrutinized Sj. Bose b 
actions. What was done to Sj. Bose at Tripun, 
including the mancuvring for passing the 
Pant resolution, should also come under 
Mahatmaji’s scrutiny. 

No scrutiny of tho conduct of only one 
party can lead to any satisfactory conclusion. 

" The Abode of the Nation ” 

The Mahaiati-Sadan (“The Abode of tlip 
Nation”) or Congress House has been a 
desideratum in Calcutta. All the purposes 
which, according to Sj. Subhas Chandra jB°w. 
it is intended to serve are not at present 
served by any edifice, public or pm ate, which 
we have in^ collection of f un ds 1S peibaps 

necessary to appoint trustees in who«e mtegrity 
the pufilic has faith and a solvent efficient 
and reliable treasurer like the late Sir R jN- 
Mukerjee but for whose treasurership of the 
Chitta Rnnjan Seva Sadan Funds sufficien 
funds could not perhaps ^' e Jbeen»«J 

The short speech which Rnbmaranaui 
Tagore delivered before laying tie 
.tone o! the budding was entirely trortlij of 
tlie occasion, nnd it »i as one Vlhich «>»»« 
could have composed and delivered '' ® 

S rvtli reference to the original Bengali 
speech, of ulnch the English trsnslaPon gires 
fte g,«, as it were. All who know Bengal, 
should read the original speech 

Subhas Chandra Bose At the Foundation ■ 
Laying of Congress House 

Tho speech which S, Subhas Chandra 

pasSage, which 1> KCtraeled below. Said he 

V , , jo Hirkrnctl out politic*! firmament 

•‘Today clouds have darkene^mjr o{ hl _ 

and ,1 '* c . < j ngl ' s i ' k j, aek again to the da>» of Constitu 
tory- a * U .n h " k ,S? ". had discarded in 1920? 

tionali-m wfclc ^ ” e along the path of ma«s movement 

Or, shall tie c0 " _,i e ? I stall not enter into * 

whicli end* J ? "{.*lPo n ]y B say this that the awakened 

spai - «Su - rms“taT a b™ 

s k .t» >• n. » 


come. Above all, they cannot give up their^ birth right 
for a sordid bargain with alien Imperialism.’ 

Though Subhas Babu said he would not 
enter into a controversy 1 , he not only referred 
to a controversial matter hut mentioned the 
principal points at issue, too. Nay more, he 
hinted that tho«c who differed from him were 
trying to induce the masses to “give up their 
birth right of freedom for a sordid bargain with 
alien Imperialism. ” All this was inappropriate 
to tlie occasion, nnd need not and should not 
have been said. As we do not possess sufficient 
information on the subject, we shall not discuss 
whether any leaders are actually carrying on 
any negotiations with “alien Imperialism . 
Even if some arc, Subhas Babu chose the wrong 
occasion to refer to the topic 

As regards constitutionahsm, it is not WTong 
so Ion- as a constitution serves national 
ends. Acceptance of ministry- wa» decided upon 
by the Congress as it was thought that if Con- 
gressmen became ministers they would be able 
m that way to prepare the country for the final 
struggle, should such a struggle be necessary'. 
If our memory' serves us right, we were not in 
favour of Congressmen ncccpjmg office. »e 
gave our reasons when the matter was under 
discussion. Subhas Babu was opposed to it in 
great part, but also stated the probable 
advantages that might accurc to the country 
if office were accepted. 

Several ministers, e g., Mrs. Vijaya-lnkshmj 
Pandit, have frankly declared that provincial 
autonomy cannot and will not lead to Swaraj. 
But ha\ ing put their hands to the plough they 
mu «t reach the end of the furrow They per- 
haps feel that they mu«t extract all the good 
tlicv can from constitutionalism ns implied m 
working the provincial machinery. 

It may be that just as provincial autonomy' 
has been accepted nnd is being worked for 
gaining some advantages, federation may lie 
accepted and worked for similar advantages 
if the accepters and would-be workers are con- 
vinced that such advantages, are sure or very 
likely to accrue. We do not definitely know 
the men nnd the parties who may be in favour 
of accepting federation under such conditions. 
But in any case it is best not to impute mean 
motives 

It wa« perhaps with reference to office 
acceptance that Mahatma Gandhi observed that 
the parliamentary mentality had come to stay*. 
Opposed to that mentality is the revolutionary 
mentality. In Mahatmaji’s opinion the country 
is not yet morally equipped for bringing about 
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a non-violent revolution by mass civil dis- 
obedience, and that is the only kind of revolution 
desirable, and the only kind practicable, too, in 
India. 

The Revolutionary Urge ” 

We confess we are lacking in the revolu- 
tionary urge, which Sj Subhas Chandra Bose is 
en&moumed of. 

We know storms and volcanic upheavals 
and erruptions do some good. But nevertheless 
ne do not desire them. 

Revolutions have also done some good, 
though the most famous revolutions in history 
were sanguinary'. We do not know of any blood- 
less revolutions which may be comparable to 
them in vastness and the degree of radical 
changes produced. 

But our dislike of revolutions is not due 
merely to the bloody character of most or 
many of them. There are other reasons. For 
instance, in revolutions things happen or are 
done in a hurry. It takes a long time after- 
wards to mend the defects of hurried 
happenings and actions Along with what is 
evil, revolutions destroy much that is good. 
Much injustice is done in days of revolutions, 
as the primal animal instincts of men are then 
let loose It takes time to redress the wrongs 
done. Some wrongs aTe never Tedressed 
Taking everything into consideration, we arc 
for considered radical reform in all directions, 
though that may apparently take more time 
than revolutions. 


Cession of Alexandretta to Turkey 

Our note on the cession of Alexandretta to 
Turkey in our last August number (page 137) 
referred to a bright and a dark aspect of the 
event. But it seems in referring to its brighter 
aspect we were under a misconception, as the 
following extract from the Jewish Frontier of 
New York will show . 

"... it seems that the current degeneration of 
international relations is also sweeping away the manda- 
tory system that has been in existence for the pan two 
decades. When. Japan began to disregard its obligations 
toward its mandated territories, the answer was simple. 
Japan turned fascist, hence no one could expect it to act 
according to any code of international morals 

“But today we are confronted with an act of a 
supposedly democratic and responsible government which 
reflects the same attitude of cynicism toward international 
obligations The Government of France ceded the 
Alexandretta district of Syria to Turkey This area con- 
tains only a minority of Turks and it had been previously 
agreed that it remain as an autonomous nmt within Syria. 
The present step was taken without either the consent of 


Syria, which France governs under a mandate, or the 
acquiescence of the League of Nations. International horse 
trading thus reverts to older forms when obligations and 
the desires of the population were not taken into account. 
Following upon the White Paper on Pale«ttnc issued by 
England, which repudiates all the promises and obliga- 
tions to the Jews, the cession of Alexandretta constitutes 
a serious breach in the mandatory system. 

“ Naturally, there are explanations for this move. 
Undoubtedly, the cession of this region was demanded 
by Turkey as the price for its joining the anti Hitler 
front. France may thus plead that the exigencies of the 
situation required that this step be taken. However, such 
alibis carry but little conviction. 


Bengal P. C. C. and Disciplinary 

Action Against Sj. Subhas Bose 

The following resolution was pas'ed fit an 
emergent meeting of the executive council of 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee held 
on the 25th of August last • 

This Council deplores the recent decision of the 
Congress Working Committee whereby the unanimously 
elected President of the B P. C C. has been removed 
from office in an arbitrary highhanded manner and with- 
out any justificaUon whatsoever. 

This Council re-affirms its full confidence in Sj Sub- 
has Chandra Bose and is emphatically of opinion that 
for the successful prosecution of Congress work m the 
province, his Jeaderhip is indispensable 

This Council desires lo draw the attenuon of the 
Working Committee to the mten«e resentment and indigna- 
tion that has been cai'ed throughout the province, not 
only among Congressmen, but al»o among the public at 
large by the above decision of the Working Committee. 
The resentment and indignation roused has created an 
atmosphere in which it is impo'sibe for the van majority 
of Congressmen to retain confidence in the present Work- 
ing Committee This meeting, therefore, requests the 
Working Committee lo reconsider and rescind this deci- 
sion as early as possible so that public feeling in the 
province may be appeased ar.d Congress work may be 
carried on with the usual vigour and enthusiasm 

The Executive Council has also resolved 
that pending the final decision of the Working 
Committee the office of the president of the 
Bengal P. C C be kept vacant and all the 
business of the B P C C. be transacted in 
consultation with Sj Subhas Chandra Bose. 

In democratic bodies the authority em- 
powered to punish to the extent of dismissal or 
final expulsion is or should be the electing and 
appointing authority and vice versa. In the 
present case the executive body of the B. P. C C 
has not, therefore, done anything undemocratic in 
desiring that its resolutions should be considered 
by the Working Committee. According to the 
Congress constitution the Working Committee 
has, it is to be presumed, the power to take 
disciplinary action But the question is, was 
it democratic to take disciplinary action against 
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an offic-bearer without reference to the views 
of those who elected and appointed him ? 

Certain other opinions of the Executive 
Council of the H. P. C. C. deserve attention. 
One is that too much importance sliould not be 
attached to mere technicalities, to the exclusion 
of other considerations. 

Thi« Council would like to remind the prevent Work- 
ing Committee ol the uncon#titution*l and ultra tires 

cliarstler ol Pant revolution which was nevertheless not 
ruled out of order by Sj. Bose at Tripuri on tLe grouod 
that a large number of members of the All-India Congre i 
Committee were in its favour and this Council expresses 
the hope that in dealing with important issues, the I resi- 
dent of (lie A.-!. C. C. will not be guided by mere lechm- 

In the opinion of the Council the election 
of Dr. Raiendra Prasad, the present president 
of the Congress, and therefore also, the selection 
of the members of the present working 
Committee by him, are of doubtful validity. 

Apart from these consideration*, there is “ 0 «b« 
factor which makes it difficult to accept the wAd t of 
the Working Committee. Tbe present Working Com- 
mittee is, to *ay the least, of doubtful validity it wit • 
the first place, the election of a new Congress President 
brt ub! pUee More "X're 

President was accepted by the A.-I. * procc uio 

K la unheard of in democratic institutions. Secondly, 
the new President should have been elected g 
body of delegates and his election by «**•{- ^ ^ 
was obviously for a political reason, tu, tbit the mem 
be, s o! the present Working Committee were not sure s of 

going t!f be" unconstitutional wd after this enhancement 
of hers, the election of the new President of ibe A -I. C U 
took place. 

Another Important Work on Ra/a 
Rammohun Roy 

We are clad to learn that another impor- 

sj cTd,-? k m r, d eS,s: 

l^at-Law, is 2,»“ 

Karoro ^ mteresting and in many 

lfc orH U lara P a new account of the affairs of the 
Fa“ MughMs from Shah Alam to Bahadur Shah 
t .t,™+ 8 it will throw a new light on the last 
SaJtSVthe history ol the Mugl.aU, baaed on 
luthorlo unpublished records, retail should be 

tSS-rTS*- s”™ 1 . t0 by ever> ' 5t ' IdeDl 

of pre-British Indian history. 


Anglo-Polish Agreement 


Losdov, Aug. 25. 

An agreement for mutual assistance between Britwa 
and Poland has been signed #1 the Foreign Office by 
Lord Halifax and the Poll !i A nbis*ador. 

It consists of eight articles, Jajing down the circum- 
stances in which the parties will come to each other* 
assistance. , 

Article 1 provides s Should one of the contracting 
parties become engaged in hostilities with a European 
Power in consequence of aggression by the latter, the 
other contracting party will immediately give the party 
engaged in hosiilitiei all support and assistance in its 
power, 

Article 2 states that the provisions of Article 1 will 
atso apply in the event of any action by a European power 
which clearly threatened directly or indirectly the in- 
dependence of one of the contracting parties and wa* 
of such a nature that the party in* question considered it 
vital to resist it with armed forces. 

Should one of the contracting parties become engaged 
hostilities with a European power in consequence of 
action by that power which threatened the independence- 
or neutrality of another European state in such a way 
as to constitute a clear menace to the security of that 
contracting party, the provisions of Article 1 will apply 
without prejudice however to the rights of the other 
European State concerned 

Article 3 provides : Should a European power attempt 
to undermine the independence of one of the contract- 
ing parties by processes of economic penetration or any 
other w.y, the contracting parties will support each 
other in resistance of such attempts Should the Euro- 
pean power concerned thereupon embark on hostilities 
against one of the contracting parties, the provisions of 
Article 1 will apply. , , . . 

Article 4 states that methods of applying the under- 
takings of mutual asd'tanee are to be established between 
competent naval military and air authorities of the con- 

,r>Cl ^icfe ,r 5 'provides for the exchange of complete and 
speedy information concerning any development, which 
might threaten the independece of the contracting parties. 

Article 6 lays down that the contracting parties should 
communicate with each other in an undertaking of 
assistance against aggression which they have already given , 
or may in future give to other States. 

Article 7 provides that should the contracting parties 
be engaged in hostilities in consequence of the applica- 
tion of tbe present agreement they will not conclude an 
armistice or treaty of peace, except by mutual agreement. 

Article 8 provides that the agreement will remain 
in force for five years, subject to six months' notice and 
denunciation. — Reuter. 

What Congress Would Do In 
Case of War 

Some Indian troops have been sent ter 
Malaya and Egypt for defensive purposes. The . 
question is, for whose defence ? If for the 
defence of India, why were not the members of 
the Central Legislature informed beforehand 
end their consent obtained after convincing 
them ? The present constitution of India does 
not make it incumbent - on the part of the 
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Government of India to do this. But Congiess 
and other Nationalists have always insisted 
upon having their -ay upon questions of defence 
and m fact upon controlling all matters rela- 
ting to defence. This demand eannot be ignored 
for all time, and if the Briti-h Government be 
wise they should conciliate Indian public 
opinion in view of the difficult tunes ahead — or 
rather the difficult tunes in uho-c midst all 
nations already find them-che* Such being the 
ca*e, the Government of India could have 
called a special session of the Ccntial Legisla- 
ture and convinced the members that the 
movement of troops intended was ntcis-nry tor 
the defence of India, It is not a very secret 
matter. Defensive measures and steps of 
greater importance and urgency arc discu««cd 
m the Briti-h Parliament. 

"Bui supposing & special «e— ion could tick 
for some reason he summoned, at len-t the 
psrtj leaders’ consent ought to have been 
obtained after convincing them. It n said that 
they were informed that troops were being sent 
But mere information i- not enough 

If the troops have not been sent m the 
interests of the safety of India but m imperial 
interests, the step i« clearly wrong And wlmt 
makes it more to is that India is to bear the 
test m the form of «alar es of the troops and 
other expenses. 

Another question which incidentally arises 
is, if India can remain safe after the dispatch 
of so many of her soldiers abroad, why should 
not her army be reduce 1 proport onatcly ami 
her military expenditure reduced ? On the 
other hand, if m the nh'ence of a part of her 
army India’s safety be doubtful, that pan 
ought not to have been sent out 

In the cireumstances which have arisen, 
the members of the Congress Assembly party 
have been asked by the Congress authorises to 
ab«eni themsehes from the cn-uing session of 
the Assembly. In our opinion merely ab-enting 
themselves would not be an effective protest 
Perhaps the resignation of the members and 
their re-cleetwm may be more effective 

That winch could produce a deadlock 
would in reality be the most effective step 
Congress leaders should take counsel to deter- 
mine what would clog the administrative 
wheels 

We liaio not yet discussed what Congress 
would do if a war broke out involving Britain 
m it. According to the rights implied in 
Domimon Status, the Dominions are free to 
take the side of Britain in her war, or to remain 
neutral, but not free to join the enemy India 

34—3 


not being a Dominion can be dragged into any 
war, even if her interests be not oven remotely 
involv etl. The Congress attitude is well known. 
It would oppose India’s participation in any 
impcnali't war of Great Britain. But it is 
not quite easy to define a British imperialist 
war. If Germany attacked Poland and if 
Britain went to the latter’s rescue would that 
be an imperialist war ? If when Germany was 
about 'to swallow up Czechoslovakia, Britain 
gave military help to the Czech Government, 
would that have been an imperialistic move? 

There are some anti-imperialist Indians 
who appear to think that every war in which 
Britain may be engaged, even if it be a war 
for ‘helping a democratic country to defend 
it-clf against aggression, must be considered 
lrapenali-tic, so long ns Britain does not 
ywW. Vx Iwiv&N, vmAvw/iA d-iYiwwi t/. SvmWff. 
It is difficult to subscribe to this view. 

If Britain drags India against her will 
into n war m which her interests ore not at 
stake, Congressmen and other nationalists must 
protest tmd oppose it in speech and on paper, 
but they cannot prevent the country being so 
dragged That is the real situation. The 
Government can incur any military expenditure 
it likes. It is illegal to tell soldiers who arc 
already m the army not to fight, and to 
prevent recruitment by direct or indirect means 
hr* been made unlawful 

By an amendment of the Government of 
India Act the Government of India lias been 
empowertd to require tile provincial govern- 
ments to carry out its orders in war time. 
t?o the provincial ministers have cither to do 
the bidding of the central government or 
resign Standing for election after resigning 
and getting rc-electcd may create some sensa- 
tion but cannot bring about a permanent 
deadlock For the Governor can suspend the 
constitution and a-sume all the powers of the 
ministers himself. 

The Working Committee is in favour of 
the provincial ministries co-operating with the 
British Government if India is directly 
attacked. But dees it much matter in reality 
w hether the ministers co-operate or resign ? 

We are in such a pitiable position that wc 
can do nothing ourselves to defend the country 
against attack That is the greatest glory of 
Bnti*h rule. 

If Britain had been just and wi=e she could 
have raided the largest number of citizen 
soldiers in the world from this country as her 
friends But she has in her timid and 
suspicious selfishness chosen to keep the 
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of Itliliit ifl the }feJftlc*f position of nor reject," and equally openly to jofn not only in ihe 
protest again-t the Communal deci*i«n, but to deflate 
(hat be will try In ptes'rvc, safeguard and promote Hindu 
risbl*. aulject 10 the Interest ol the whole Province and 
justice for other communities. 

(3) That ifie spade-work and preliminaries for this 
work should lie taken up from now, jnd not Jell (or 
a future ilate nearer the next election. 

Sir N. X. Sircar condutlctl his mlclrvn n* 
billow* : 




The fire bead* I bate given require rw further e: 
nation, but 1 would like to say juM a few words on tne 
formula “Neither accept nor reject.'’ It is sometimes said 
that those who Mievc in the formula, hate declared the 


All-India Anti-Communal “Award" 

Conference 

Tltt* fourth AH-In'lin Anti-Cotninnual 
“ Award " Conference rnw held in Cnkuttn in 
the Calcutta University lnetitutc Hall on the 
27th of Aunti't la*tt. The jm)ec«linj»u com- 
menced with the pinning of the Hnndc 
Miitnnitn 'mif; hi full. 

. Though ndmii-Mfin wn’ hy tickets for which >itM ium mwr n 

at hast one rupee each hn>t to be paid, the big communal Award to be anti national and anti-demorratic. 
hail and its galleries were full. TllC inaugural and u n»t lhat enough ? / saj— m<W certainly not. The 
address win deliverttl by Sir P. C. Ray. Sir 'Mmtion is «««■’«'. if ii « implemented by 
Manm.itlm Nath MuUicrji w» the rfiainiian ot "“"J; lit. i„ ,i.c j. 

Aw? J,VWYA*.Y.W Catatn/Ocr. A tier sekfor** NWV rident, wfiicA was of the Lind to he expected. 

lx Ml delivered Mr. M. S. Ancy, the President After Congress had remained neutral in the Assembly 

of the ses-jon delivered Jiis address All the tm the siting on the Communal decision, one of the nine 

u.Ujrc^cs "in- ably vritUl. and the 

highly unjust and tnjunous character of the Jurt , wrote to me a letter, in which U Stated-- Is it not 

so-called Award That it WSS not and should not Useless to try to help jour community when they are 

he called nti award was -how n hy many of the determined not to help them«elve* ’ ” 
speakers " h> encoding ma r f **y tn*t 1 h*** attempted only 

' Some 500 delegates attended from different 

parts Ol the country Loutl f»JX*akers having aspects. A deci-ton which has created an umbmk- 

ilcetl provided both Within and outside tile hall »b!e situation, sir. ■ a majority community coming 

the gathering OUt«klc the gate al-o COldd follow ‘(trough special electorate has been given weight- 

ji,. r„„ n ! fee in the shape of the excess seats not justified on popn- 

tlie speaker.. Wtion or any other basts. Why should not my friends 

Before thp principal resolution was mo\ed, the Muslim Commumly against whom I bare no 
Sir N. N Sircar, retired Law Member of the a„ llm ,s. take and try hard to retain a gift, and give it 
Go\ eminent of India, delivered a \cry remark- u p on the quixotic ground that it is undeserved 
able address Iltc conclusion « are given below , ^here they are in minority they get weighlage 

. I . j, because minorities deserve assistance In Bengal where 

in !*» ov,n WOTns jt.ey are in majority they receive weight age, possibly not 

Having regard to the supreme necessity of a united because they are really liked, but because they are lee* 
bloc, whether that leads to change in the Communal d^liked than their Hindu brothers. 

decision, in reasonably distant future or not, the question It is quite likelv lhat the time is not distant, when 

is what should be done to attain that end “ith will be looked upon with equal disfavour 

I shall state my conclusions ‘seriatim ’ • There is a legal maxim— “W here the equities are 

(1) We must try to convert to our views those who ?< jtial, Law prevails "—and may we not expect a political 
still believe in the formula “ Neither accept nor reject " maxim— “ Where both are equally obnoxious let ju'tice 
I venture 1o suggest that, although we cannot wipe_ off **. done" 
the pa«t. jet recrimination about past 
" ■ - useful purpose. ■”'* “ 


.ents and conduct 
_ . I be avoided 

The task may not be ea«y. because Bengal Congress 
is part of All-India Congress and the Communal shoe 
does not pinch the Hindus in Congress Provinces 

(21 There should be consolidation of Hindu opinion 
and efforts in Bengal, and the necessity for the same 
being reflected in the Bengal Legislature. 

For success of this effort, constructive work will be 
necessary, and not merely spreches, processions and 
taking out boys and girls from schools and colleges. 


After tins momentary light hearted digression, f would 
*se to offer this Conference my wholehearted support 
•fid my c ncere wishes for ns ultimate success, however 
much wind and tide may be adverse to ns just at the 
pic-snt moment Let us continue our efforts with single- 
minded earnestness without ammu « against any other 
community, for righting a_ grievous wrong done to us. 

expense of the legitimate 


claims of other commumti 
a wrong, because peace a 
by an undesirable defeatist 








R^lutions of Anti-Communal 

can only be done by fair and sympathetic treatment, bv Award ” Conference 

amt not l>v mere declaration, remembering we have rr>i , , . 

m alone "for p»-i shortcomings. The two mam resolutions of tlte Confer- 

(4) For the next A*«embly elections, let not a single ( ' n t*V Alt’ printed below. 

Hindu vote be cast for a Hindu candidate, unless he will “This Conference records once again its strong d« 
be willing to openly discard the formula Neither accept approval of the Government’s decision on the communal 
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problem, which has been wrongly called “ Communal 
Award’ inasmuch as 

(i) it retains and extends the e>il of separate com 
munal electorates, winch is fatal to the development of 
representation upon a national basis on which alone a 
system of responsible government can possibly be rooted; 

iu) provides statutory majorities with separate com- 
munal electorates which are whotly opposed to the 
principle of responsible government, 

(ni) is calculated to impede the growth of common 
national feeling and to accentuate communal bitterness; 

(ip) is grossly unfair to the Hindus, particularly in the 
Central Legislature end in the Provincial Legislatures of 
Bengal, the Punjab and Assam where they have been 
allotted seats less than what their proportion to the popu 
lation entitles them to; and 

(c) gives to Europeans, particularly in Bengal and 
Assam, exce««ive representation at the expense of both 
Hindus and Muslim* 

“This Conference is of opinion that a system of 
responsible government can be ba*ed only on joint electo- 
rates and not on an anti national system of representation 
such as the Communal Award provides for. 

“Further, this Conference desires to point out the 
serious con»'<jnences of the operation of the ‘Award* 
during the last few jears which go to show that the 
apprehensions in this regard have come true The ‘Awarl’ 
has accentuated communal bitterness all over the country, 
while in provinces like Bengal and the Punjab measures 
legislative, administrative and educational, which are 
flagrantly communal in character have been adopted in 
utter disregard alike of public opinion and the canons 
of justice and fa.rpby As recent instances of such 
measures may be mentioned the Calcutta Municipal 
Amendment Act end the communal reservation m the 
public services” 

Proposed by- Sj Ramananda Chatterjee and seconded 
by — Sj. N C. Sen Major of Calcutta 

“This Conference requests all political organizations 
89 well as individuals opposed to the Communal Award to 
unite and work in co-operation in fighting the Award In 
tins connection the Conference regrets the attitude of the 
Congress towards the question and urges it to revise its 
policy and to strive for the reversal of the Award" 

_ Moved by — Sj B C. Chatterjee, and seconded by — 
Sj Nagendra Nath Sen, M L A 

Some of Those Who Addressed 
the Conference 

Among those who addressed the Anti-Communal 
“ Award ” Conference were Sj Akhil Chandra Dutt, 
ML. A, Maharaja Sasikanta Acharja, Sir N N Sircar, 
Dr B S Moonje, Sj Ni*hith Chandra Sen. Mayor of 
Calcutta, Mautvi Reza ul Karim, M A , B L-, Dr Sbyama- 
pra«ad Mookherjee, Dr Harendra Coomar Mookherjee, 
M l_A n President, All-India Chri-tian Association. Sj. 
B C. Chatterjee. Barrister-at Law and Vice President. 
Bengal Hindu Mahasabha, Sj Nagendra Nath Sen MLA, 
Dr P. N Banerjee, MLA, (Central), Dr Radha 
Kumud Mookherjee M L.C , Dr Nalinaksha Sanya!, 
JJ“A, Sj Radha Kama Malaviya (U. P), Sj Dhtre*h 
Chakravarty and Sj Ramananda Chatterjee 

Messages to the A.-C. “ Auard ” 

Conference 

Pu*l Tagore sent the following message • 

I have already expressed m y views clearly on the 
uimmnnal Award In my present weak state of health I 


do not feel strong enough to repeat the same thlDg. 
Kindly accept what I have already said about the Award. 
With this I beg leave of jou for the present.” 

Sj‘. P. R Da« in course of his message says • “ I 
hope jour Conference will he a great success as it 
deserves to be.” 

Sj. V. D. Savarkar wires : “ Regret inability to 
attend the Conference Confidence in President Aney’s 
lead Wish success.” 

Sir C. Y. Chintamoni sajs “ I need not assure >ou 
of my complete sympathy with the aim of the Conference. 
I have never altered my opinion that the so-called Com 
munal Award is grossly unfair to the Hindus and to no 
section of them more than to the Hindus of Bengal.” 

Spade-JVork for Doing Away with 
Communal Decision 

All right-thinking and justice-loving persons 
who know the facts are convinced that the 
Communal Decision has been injurious not only 
to the interests- of the Hindus — particularly of 
Bengal, but is injurious to the cause ,of national 
unity and freedom all over India. The practi- 
cal question to be asked and answered is what 
should be done to get rid of the decision. 

Before making a few suggestions, we wish 
to make some preliminary observations 

We Bengalis and those non-Bengalis who 
arc kind towards u* make too much of Bengal 
having unsettled the “ settled fact ” of the 
Partition of Bengal 

In the first place, the partition ha* not been 
in reality exactly reversed The old parti- 
tion has been followed by a new partition, the 
motive of the two being the same, namely, the 
weakening of the Bengali people — particularly 
the Hindu Bengalis The object of the Anti- 
partition agitation was to bring together all the 
Bengali speaking areas under one provincial 
administration That object w as not fully gamed. 
Hence the “settled fact” of the partition of 
Bengal by Lord Curzon was not really fully 
unsettled 

In the second place, what was done in 1912 
was done in great part to conciliate the people 
of Bihar and Ori-sa What was done in justice 
to them was well done, but the injustice done 
to the Bengalis was wrong Justice could and 
r hould lufte been done to the Biharis and the 
Oriyas without wronging the Bengali people. 
For this wrong wc do not, of course hold the 
Biharis and the Onyas responsible What.. was 
done in 1912 was partly the result of the Bengali 
anti-partition agitation and partly due to the 
desire cl the British Government (m their own 
interests of course) to plea«e the Biharis and 
the Onyas If at present the British Govern- 
ment feel the necessity of reversing the 
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Ccmmmmd Ptci*it>n in' order to plcn*e some 
party nr parties fhni it way lie nicr-cd. 

In the third place, though Dird Cnrrou 
par(itione<[ Bengal in imperial interests yet it 
was after all a provincial affair. The Communal 
Decision is not a provincial affair, though it ha-* 
a Ivem’ly nffcctecl lkngal more timn any other 
tin'ii. Tha Deci-ion being an ail-JntlUi itfTnir, 
the agitation against it should lie alUlmlm in 
ilmracter and greater in strength than the anti- 
partition agitation of Bengal. It should not be 
lost fright of that though the partition of Bengal 
was a provincial affair, the agitation against 
it was fruccc°sful partly because it wa» joined 
in hy people out'idc Bengal al«o 

The Congre«s authorities hn\c pennitted 
agitation against the Decision on national 
grounds Of the Indian nation the Hindus form 
the most important and essential part, not only 
because thfcy are> the numerical majority, but 
ulto became they - repre-ent India’s intellect, 
knowledge, culture, public spirit, and whole- 
hearted devotion to the country , more than nny 
other section or sections of the people There- 
fore, if the strength of the Indian nation is to 
be maintained and increased, it is absolutely 
necessary to maintain and increase the strength 
of its most important and essential part, 
without injuring any other part, of course It 
is well known that the Hindus do not want to 
,depmo any other community of its just dues 
and rights; they do not want more than what is 
justly due to them 

In order to maintain and increase the 
strength of the Hindus, whatever weakens the 
Hindus most be done away with The Com- 
munal Decision weakens the Hindus ui the 
Central Legislature, degiading them to the 
position of a powerless minority from their just 
and rightful position of an undoubted and un- 
challengeable majority It has weakened 
them in the provinces also It is common 
knowledge that it has made the Hindus of 
Bengal powerless in the Legislature, and they 
arc going very rapidly to be practically exclu- 
ded from the administration al*o. But few 
people pay attention to the undoubted fact that 
the Communal Decision has weakened the 
Hindus in the Hindu-majority provinces also. 

Take the ea*e of the United Provinces 
There the Muslima form only 14 per cent of 
the population Yet the U. P. Ministry are so 
afraid of this small minority that they have not 
dared to take all the steps necessary to prevent 
and quell communal riots They have felt 
compelled, as it were, to overlook the violent 


wilting* of the Mu c lim Urdu pres* which en- 
gender communal hatred They have restricted 
the legitimate religious rights of the Hindus and 
reniMid home restrictions on the Mu*tiiiw 
which were mrtwflry for maintaining peace. 
Am regard* the Admirm trillion, it i* far more 
m the hands of the Mu-linw and far le** in 
Ibo-e of the Hindu-, than either the number*, or 
the public spirit, or the intellectual and cultural 
standing of the two communities, or nil of them 
takthi together, would justify. 

Therefore for the maintenance and increase 
of the all-India and provincial strength of the 
Hindu-, who constitute the core of the Indian 
nation, the Communal Decision mu*t he knocked 
on the head Unless the Deer-ion goes, Hindu 
weakness cannot go; ami unless Hindu weak- 
ness i« replaced by Hindu strength the 
uc.iknc-s of the Indian nation cannot be 
replaced by the strength of the Indian nation. 

The Hindus have to make this clear to the 
Congrc«, of which al-o the Hindu* ere the life 
and soul Let the Hindus of Bengal who lmvc 
been the greatest sufferers from the Deci-ion 
begin the procc-* 

Our suggestion is that there should be ft 
least as many members in Bengal of the Anti- 
Communal Decision Bloc os there are primary 
Congress member* We call it a Bloc purpo-c- 
ly, as there may and should he in it Congrc—itc-, 
Hindu Malm«ablmites, Liberals, .and person- 
who do not belong to any party whatsoever. 
There is no bar to a per-on being both a primary 
Congress member and a primary Hindu Mnha- 
xsbha member 

Our second -uggc-tion is that whenever 
(here is an election to the legislature, a district 
board or municipality, Hindu voter? should vote * 
only for tho^c candidate* who pledge tbom- 
eches in writing to work directly and indirectly 
against the Communal Decision. , 

Our third suggestion is that Anti-Commu- 
nal Decision Blocs should be formed in provinces 
other than Bengal, too. 

Our fourth suggestion is that public opinion 
should be cdurated everywhere with the ulti- 
mate object of persuading the ministries in the 
Congress provinces to demand of the British 
Government that the Communal Decision be 
done away with; if the demand be not met, the 
Congress ministers are to resign 

Our la-t suggestion j s that there should be 
an intensive campaign for rigid boycott of 
British good? with a view to bringing prc*«urc 
on the Bnti«h people for the reversing of the 
Communal Decision. 
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Report of the Bannu Raid 
Enquiry Committee 

A la*l»kar of sonic 300 to 400 transfronticr 
tribesmen raided the town of Bannu in the 
British Xortli-\Vcst Frontier Province on July 
23, 193S A committee appointed by the 
Government of that province to inquire and 
submit a report The report has been submit- 
ted and published The committee’s findings 
relating to the conduct of the Deputy 
Commissioner of the Bannu di«tnct has beer, 
thus summarized by The Tribune of Lahore . 

So far a* the Deputy Commissioner is concerned, the 
Committee dismisses the allegation that he either organized 
or connived at the raid as unworthy of credence, and says 
that the evidence on the point does not even cumulatively 
•uppori the allegation But while the Deputy Commis- 
t’oner is exonerated from this grave charge, the Commit- 
tee records again-t him the finding that he “was lacking 
in initiative and did not take proper and strong measures 
to protect the life and properly of citizens committed to 
Ins charge and living in the city, which is a gamson 
town and should not have been allowed to be raided by 
a Lashkar consisting of only 300 to 400 men, even though 
armed with fire arm* " This finding is amply supported 
by the evidence before the Committee The failure of 
the Deputy Comm s«ioner to lake ‘Irong and proper 
measures may have been partly due to his impression that 
*’ in the maintenance of internal order against tribal in- 
cursion he was subordinate to the military authorities'* 
But the Committee rightly affirms that “ this was a wholly 
erroneous impression, and wa, neither supported by autho- 
rity, nor by precedent nor by practice " Id point of fact 
the existence of this impre«ion in his mind shows all 
Ihe more clearly that Major Laughton was not the kind 
of officer that should ever have been appointed to the 
administrative charge of so important a district as Bannu 

As regard- the military authorities the 
Committee’s finding is os follow - 

“The Deputy Commissioner allowed him-elf to sur- 
render initiative to ihe military authorities and the report 
of Bannu Brigade headquarters suggests that he was 
acting under their control. According to the same report 
orders for despatch of troops were issued between 10 11 
and 10-30 pm. and the military arrived at 11 pm. 
Mr. Bowen in answer to > duration said that the military 
gave no help in the dispersal or pursuit of the raiders.” 

Again, 

The final point we would emphasise is that the 
law lays on the military commander the duty of obedience 
an I on civil authorities the right of requisition The 
circumstances ol the present ca*« suggest that between 
10 am and 30 pm. on the 23rd July, 1933, the legal 
position as between the two authorities was not properly 
appreciated at Bannu.” 

On thc-c finding- The Tribune very ju-tlv 
observe- : # 

This is obviously the least that any impartial or dis- 
passionate critic could say; and it is the clear duty of 
both the civil and the military authorities to sec that 
this thoroughly discreditable state of things is never 
allowed to recur. 

Regarding civil officers other than the 


Deputy Commis-ioner the Committee’s findings 
are a** condemnatory as those relating to that 
officer and the military authorities 

Some of the mo c t important civil officers were not 
present in the city at all This is particularly true of 
the Assistant Commissioner, K B Ibrahim Khalil Khan, 
and the Superintendent of Police. “ It is regrettable,” 
r ays the Committee, “ that during those critical days when 
there was an apprehension of trouble, bolh the A«si-tint 
G-ramissicner and the Superintendent of Police were 
absent from Bannu VCe do not think that leave of 
absence should be «o readily granted to kev officers in 
times of disturbance The presence of a capable 4««!*Urt 
Commissioner on the 23rd July might have made much 
difference and would have strengthened the D C ’« hands. 
The same appl es with greater force to the S P.’ 

As regard- the officers actually pre-cut in 
the city at the time of the raid the Committee 
conclude- after i\ ct? refill examination of the 
circumstance- and the evidence that 

“they did not on the night of the raid «how the qualities 
of foresight, alertm-s and dr.ve needed to meet a difficult 
and dangerous situation which did not come upon them 
entirely unheralded 

According to our Lahore contempoi ary : 

This IS no matter for surprise when il is borne in 
mind that in the absence of the Superintendent of Police, 
an officer of 14 years' standing the police were placed in 
the charge of an Assistant Superintendent of Police wh> 
was a very junior officer and had at that time a total 
service of ODly 19 months to his credit hat followed 
might easily have been expected. Although information 
wa. received at 30 a m about the intended raid and was 
pa.sed on by the Deputy Commissioner to the senior 
Indian Gazetted officer present at the station, no action 
in the way of -pec al police precaution was taken during 
the day The police officers were *o unprepared that tl ey 
were actually attending a dinner party at the quarters 
of the City Inspector It took the Assistant Superintend- 
ent 40 minutes to hold the consultation and to reach 
Ihe police lines after he had got definite information 
about the impending raid He was atill uncertain as to 
what hr should do when al about 9 pm he was told that 
the raiders had actually entered the city and that looting 
was going on in the bazar It is conclusively established 
by evidence that “ the Assistant Superintendent of Police 
made up his mind a. instructed, to go into the city after 
the raidrr* had reached their objective and begun to 
damage the propertv of Bannu citizens" and that “with 
the exception of a .mil I gatrguaril eon-rsling of four 
con-table, under the command of a lance head constable, 
there was nobody el-e at the railway gate or anywhere 
on the route from Cumbati to the City, to stop the 
entrance of the La*hkir into the city." \ more dis- 
graceful state of things cannot well lie imagined, and >t 
is the clear duty of the Government, on whom lies the 
responsibility for the protection of the life and propertv 
of the citizens, to bring home to tho-e responsible for this 
criminal act of negligence the enormity of their offence, 
and al«o adopt the strongest possible measures to prevent 
a recurrence of this tragedy. 

Titc Committee lift- recommended the 
following measures among others to lie taken : 

(1) The rigour of the Arms Act should be relaxrtl and 
people living within eleven miles of the administered areas 
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in Itanmi am! II. 1. Klian ilwnU Ik* allowed to buy arm* 

n, " rr <2> The system of police inlcllipcntc alwuld lie improv- 
ed or augmented, the Frontier Dmvlalmhry ahould he in- 
created and plated under the control of the I rovmcul 

'"'”1 ini*. m«« I* 6"*l I"' ki.l-.ppi« ■ Bni'.k 
wihjeit, and if a ransom hat to he paid to obtain the 
SE of kidnapped person, i. mu-t he deducted from the 
allowance* payable to the tribe, concerned. 

(t) Villager* and town.men should he organised in 
militia* and the Kha.adar. .l.ould he replaced by the Fion- 

" Cr (sT^ mouIrable road intervened by fort* and a 
,„wer should he constructed on the admiru.'rat.ve hordcr 
and wirrle*. telephone* «houtd be provided between in 
headquarters Government should become directly 

associated with the administration of the tribal territory. 
(7) Joint electorate* »hould he introduced for election 
local and prov, real 1-od.e. with a view to improv.ng 
the relation* between Hindu* and Muslims. 

All tho*»e recommendations arc very imp°r- 
t«nt and luoful. Hat what are the Central and 
Vrovlnnnl Government, Itoins to do to ImnB It 
home to the civil and military authorities, con- 
cerned that they arc rtnetly rc.pon-lbic lor the 
safety of the lives and property of the people 
unde? their charge V What consign punwUent 
is going to bo inflicted on the officers who were 
guilty of neglect of duty ? 

“ Attempt to Supplant Bengali by 
Hindi ” in Manbhum 

In relation to the allegation that there 1 
in Manbhum an attempt to -upplant Bcn K a ' 
by Hindi ”, The Bchar Herald of August 15 la-t 
pJblUc- the following English tranjatjon o 

&SSI&2&& 

jurisdiction w, CM. 

"*'S£A"Z ». brcV rn.iS.il '• “ b, ‘” 'S' 

•I' 1 ”" ” ” b ’ ,b 

22nd May , ... .-Knnls Irom which the teaching 

1- Tfie .bol.shed, and m which 

„a StZA i “* ta u - h ' ■“ 

necessary at ’ °„ch ea«es if there are a very 

the eai'ting met l *j- nt , desiring to learn Hindi, the 
names%rS «h«U nwrf* to which such pupils may 
be 8 4 nt ‘Tlie names of schools in which Urdu teaching 
should be introduced above informations after 

You are and other residents of the 

taking be obtained in writing 

C it is to be borne in mind that Manbhum is 


n pro tominnntly Bengali-t-peakng district ami 
that tlm-e in that district \dio-c mother-tongue 
is net Bengali tpeak an-l understand Bengali a- 
a secondary* language. 

The Bchar Herald also quotes Mr. Kn«hna- 
ballubli Sahny’s reply to the Bengali deputfl- 
tioni-tV request at Jamtara that their children 
ehould bc’nllowcd to receive instruction througli 
tlicir mother-tongue Bengali. The reply was to 
the effect that the Bengalis must learn Hindi 
But the Congress doc- not lay down that 
children in primaiy schools in non-Hmdi-spcak- 
tng areas should receive elementary education, 
not through their mother-tongue-, but through 
Hindi In fact Congress does not want that 
Hindi should supplant other mother-tongue-, 
but that it should be learnt in addition to tho-e 
mother-tongue*. That can and should be done 
at a stago later than when children begin to 
know the alphabet and read the first primer or 
two. 

Place of Bengali in U. P. Educational 
Institutions 

In recent months there has been some dis- 
cussion in the press of the que-tion of the place 
of Bengali, the mother-tongue of Bengali children 
in the United Province-, tn the educational 
institution- of that Province The Director of 
Public Information of that Pro\ me- ha- recent- 
ly (Augu-t 181 circulated a Press Note which 
clarifies the position The subject of the 
discussion wa- a particular resolution of the 
Board of Hij$t School end Intermediate Edu- 
cation, United Provinces, winch lays down that 
“ in future an-wera in the various papers for the 
High School Examination shall be written in 
Hindi or Urdu.” 

This resolution ha* been held to be antagom 
educational facilities of the Bengali commum 
province. In this connexion public meetings nave 
been held in a few ct.es of the province wherein lefcr- 
ence haa been made to certain assurances slid to have Dern 
given by the Hon'ble Minister of Education In a deputa 
lion which saw him several monlhs ago The facts are as 

The Board is a statutory body and independent of the 
Government It passed the resolution in what it considered 
to be the best interest of the spread of education in the 
province So far. there had been three alternative languages. 
English, Hindi, Urdu in which a Bengali student appearing 
at an examination under the Board could answer his ques- 
tions. By the resolution of the Board, papers which could 
previously he answered in English were to be answered 
compulsorily in Hindi or Urdu. From the broader point 
of view the significance of the resolution consisted in the 
gradual substitution of English by Indian languages 
I’edagog catty, by the arrangement proposed by the Board, 
the Bengali student was expected to devote !e«» of bis time 
to English which wa9 one of the three optional languages 
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ia which he could answer and mote o£ U lo acquire pro- 
ficiency m Hindi or Urdu one of which at least is more 
ak n to his mother tongue than Digli«h. 

The Press Note docs not say whether 
according to the arrangement proposed by the 
Board Bengali children were expected to devote 
some time to their mother-tongue and whether 
any tacilities were or were to be provided for 
doing so. 

The Note continues : 

However, in deference to the wishes of the Bengali 
community, the Hon’ble Minister of Education told the 
deputation that pending Coiemment decision on the re 
comir-ndciions of the Narendra Deo Committee, the then 
existing system would continue That assurance has been 
observed The Board's resolution has not been interpreted 
in a mandatory sense and Bengali students were permitted 
at the last High School Examination to answer questions 
in English, if they chose to do so. 

This is satisfactory. 

The relcinnt portion of the U. P Go\ em- 
inent resolution on the Narendra Deo 
Committee's recommendation read!, as follows . 

“The Government accept the recommendations of the 
Committee a* to the medium of instruction for the basic 
and the secondary institutions The medium will rightly 
be Hindustani. This will not, however, preclude any special 
arrangement which may 'be required for the teaching of 
any other Indian languages in the Province” 

Thu decision of the U P Government is 
unexceptionable. 

In the Note the following observations 
follow • 

The Iasi sentence clearly provides all that is necessary 
to enable teaching to be given and, by implication, examina- 
tions to he held in Indian languages other than Hindustani. 
As to which Indian languages should be recognised for 
the purpose is a question ol detail, which will he examined 
bv a special officer to be appointed shortly to go into the 
recommendations of the committee in their administrative 
and financial aspects Till the results of this examination 
are available the existing position will continue Thus 
the position is clear and unequivocal There is nothing 
in any action, assurance or resolution of the Government 
lo create misapprehension among the Bengali community 
inside or outside the province regarding ihe alleged dis- 
placement of the Bengali language. It is farthest from the 
desire of ihe Government to curb the facilities the Beogili 
c«mmun ty enjovs at present in the province for studying 
Bengali, of the 1 terslure of which every section of the 
Indian community i* so justly proud Government will 
continue to offer the community all such facilities 

The concluding paragraph of the Note 
In-guv* — 

At the same time the Government expects that the 
Bengali community should he well ver«ed in the language 
ol the province which they have made their home; parti- 
iul.-rly when in so dung they will relegate to a secondary 
position not thejr mother -longue but a foreign language 
against the tyranny of which in the school and eolleg- 
eiiriiciilnm the great e lucit onHs of Bengal have waged 
a h-roit struggle and with sueee*s. 

The editor of The Modem Jfrneir began 


to publish his Bengali monthly Prabdu in 
Allahabad nearly 40 years ago. It was meant 
to serve Bengalis living outside Bengal as well 
r.s those who h\cd in Bengal. Ever since its 
establishment w e have tried our best to impress 
upon Bengalis hung outside Bengal the duty 
and the advantage of learning the language of 
the region where they live. So we can give un- 
qualified support to the first part of the sentence 
quoted above. With regard to the second part, 
though we presume we are nationalists in 
politics, we think we should avoid importing 
nationalistic politics into the sphere of cultural 
endeavours to any extent which may narrow 
our outlook. We cannot forget what we owe to 
our knowledge! of the English language and 
literature We arc certainly against the tyran- 
ny of any foreign language. But it cannot be 
admitted that any Indian language, be it Bengali, 
or Hindi, or Urdu, or the still-to be party 
created Hindustani, is yet fit to displace Engli-h 
in any scheme of higher education, Wc venture 
to say that even when wc begin to impart 
University education through the medium of 
some advanced Indian language, it would be 
necessary and advantageous to study English 
literature Of course, wc may study French 
literature cr German literature, or some other 
advanced foreign literature m addition to the 
literatures of our mother-tongues 

Such being cur opinions, wc may be 
pardoned for hoping that there will not be any 
hurry on the part of linguistic nationalists or 
linguistic imperialist* in seeking to displace 
Engh-h, though wc would appreciate the placing 
of tlie mother-tongues 

The Note concludes thus : 

Hindustani is very likely to be the medium’ of instruc- 
tion in universities in the near future and may at no distant 
date displace English in an increasing degree in other 
•pheres as well Therefore, n u in the be't interest*, 
cultural and economic, of the domiciled Bengali communi- 
ty lo acquire proficiency in the common language of the 
province which they have accepied as their own. 

What sort of language the still-to-bc-partly- 
created Hindustani will be wc do not know 
But it is probable that it* literature proper will, 
at least for some decades, be poorer than the 
literature proper of Hindi and say, Bengali. 
Such being the ca~c, will it bo wi«c to make 
I!indu*trm the only medium of University 
education in the United Provinces ? ' 

In the province of Bombay if Umvcr-ity 
education has to be gnen through the medium 
of some Indian language or other, both Marathi 
and Gujarati rau*t lie the media — if not 
Cannrc'c al-o In the province of Madras a* 
it is, the University languages should be Tdegti 
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and Tamil — if not Malayalam and Canary 
alMi. In tlie C. I*. nl»o there mu«t be two uni- 
versity languages Hindi and Marathi. 

In the United Brothied Hindi nr Urdu or 
Hindustani is spoken by an overwhelmingly 
If. rRe majority of per-on*. BulBengih # ?i*okcn 
by a fcctmn of the pennant nt inhabitant? of the 
province, though the numerical >trcngt . of that 
K-etion is small — not at all comparable to the 
numerical strength of tho?e who speak Gujarati. 
Marathi, Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam. or 
Canarcce in the province? naimd abmc But 
U, p. Bengali- like the Bengalis of Bengal lm\c a 
language and literature not lc*s adtancctl than 
any otheis in India. Would it bo too much to 
sugge*t or hope that it should he an alternatne 
Uumrsity language in the United 1 rovmec- 7 
When we visited* Prague, the capital of 
CzeehozlotnLia, in 1926, we founl two utuvw- 
sitiea in that city, a Czech university and a 
Gernnn university We find from n J cccn 
telegram published m The lhtutu or Madras 
that* even the Nazi devourcr? of Czechoslovakia 
are going to continue a similar arrangement. 
The telegram is printed below. 

“ Czech Protectorate ” __ 

“ Ri-I-iscval SY'rrvi Adopted 
“ (Reuter’. Agency ) 

“Pracue. Aup. 19 

- On Boron Vnn Netirath'a rec.imitiendalion. the Co'crn- 
is officially bi lingual ' 

Of course, Bengalis are not a- numerous in 
the U P ns either the Germens or the Czech- 
a Czecholxakia But if the University in 
U P have an alternative linguistic medium 
they will be culturally richer 
“Reward for Woman- Abduction” 

The Bengali dmlv Jugantar has written an 
article under the heading “ Nari-harancr Pura - 
Ur” “Reward fer Woman- Abduction, 

wherein a scandalous true story is told 

Ono Abdul Gafcor Kotwal. president of a 

keeping th"finc°mrcdxicca* AfUrwsn ing out his 
keeping tn e n , . trying to become union 

'“iSwTw according to tl.c 
’•illSc “clf-Eovcrmnent net, i> man convicted 
„ on offence mv citing moral turpitude con- 
f „i stand for election until five years after 
i ^ Moreover, he- 1ms to obtain the pardon 
and approval of the provincial gox eminent 


In-fore standing for election. If the district 
Imard declares him unfit for election, he lo-e? 
In? right to election for good. The dl«trict board 
did so declare him, hut on the manV bringing 
a civil suit against the di-trict board, it effected 
a rcunpromi~o and withdrew its ban, for reasons 
which can bo guc-«cd. The Jugantar says it 
ha? learned from a reliable fonree that the pro- 
vincial government has al-o pardoned anti 
recommended him for election. 

If this account be true, the only thing that 
u mains to decide i>« who should he whipped, a* 
according to the law npphrablc to the case the 
convict could have iK-cn awarded some stroke* 
abo hut was not. So the I a tv should have its 
due. 


Russo-German Pact Anticipated 
in Prabdsi 

In the la-t Jyai'htlui number of Frabfol, 
pubh-hed on May 14, in a note on Litvinox s 
resignation, occurs the sentence, ‘ it is reported 
that arrangements arc being made in secret for 
an alliance between Germany and Ru-«ia 

jMtly Nirmala Sircar 

By the death of Lady Nirmala Sircar, wife of 
Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar, Bengal has lost a lady 
who from the privacy of her home inspired not 
only her husband but others al-o related to her 
to noble living Not many know what a fortune 
Sir Nilratan has lost in trj mg to bring on a new 
era m the industrial development of Bengal. He 
could not ha\e done tins without the full consent 
ami co-operation of Lady Sircar She took an 
active part on scxcral occasions in relieving dis- 
tress caused by famine, Hood and earthquake. 
Her unostentatious and simple way of living nnd 
unfeigned courtesy won the respect of all who 
knew her. Slic sturboudv axoided the limelight, 
but on the two notable occa-ions when the 
took the chair she delivered stimulating 
nddres^s full of sound ob-cr\ atmns and 
argument* end accurate facts and statistics. 
One was the opening of a Swadeshi exhibition 
in Wellington Square, Calcutta, and the other 
was an annual meeting of the Seroj Nalim 
■Women’s Welfare Association 

Key to the Frontispiece 

The frontispiece in this issue ot The Modem Rene* 

tllu-lrates the following m>lh of the Hindus: 

Krishna had left Brindabana and was made a King »> 
Mathura, while his loving admirers gopinis, sorrowed « 
Brindabana After some time Krishna sent a 
Uddhava, to Brindabana lo console the fopinu lMd V, „ 
is painted here as speahing to the gopinis, and a«King them 
to ieej> their faith firm in Kri«bna, who is introduced m 
the picture as a King at Mathura. 
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correct to say tliat they did not at all act and 
react on each other, but the effect produced was 
slight. The country felt violently the shock o f 
physical force, but its mind was not roused by 
the fierce impact to move towards any new 
creation in the realm of thought. There » 
something more, however, to be said on this 
point. The Musalman came from a strange 
land to build his permanent home with u», but 
lie did nothing to enlarge the range of our a l-ion. 
He entered our house forcibly, stayed on m 
spite of our protests and then shut the door 
lending outward*. From time to time, attempts 
went on to break it open but nothing tappenftd 
(o extend our knowledge of the outside world. 
For these reasons, we stuck to the village club, 
which contmued to be the chief theatre of our 

° Cli Theu came the Engli-h, toot only as men 
from a different continent, but also as represen- 
tatives of the ideas of modem Europe Man 
spreads himself over phjycal^paee. but mind 

“WSiSSrS. English in Indian 
history is * t to the 

iTZl. du.t - 

a strong mputa “! “^nctv of plants and 
shoots up into flowers of miraculous 

blossoms forth «J» ,, vltying dounpour 

beauty— o' cn so, culture quicken into 

of European thought _ and cui i hfc . 

no"' hl« S'desert "hem tins 

less for ages it - > i ac k of response 

' im P°n£ living f forces is a sure symptom of 

Uf f V " 

S& i S n Sfsj -h tnnpr.ru by mean- 
Of hair-splitting di"CUSSions Europe-^hscu^sions 

* hCr Mdi e fanciM speculations, combined with 
in which I ». nci 'ui search, plav the major 
only a modicum of rc * unng f hc * Rcnai-sanct 
part- W o c of new ideas created 

In Europe, the might> w-^c stream. 

bv the movement ru ncu, ,^ Vf . rfown all 


bylhc "niox ^AtT^ca^rSkl dowm all 
from Italj and nit^ into t j ic , m nd of all 
hamcm ami ^wonder at the fact that its 
Europe manifc-ted in various ways in 

““Ss oT.r creator, of Eogbsl. l.tcrature 


of that Jieriod ? On the contrary, me Kel tliaf, 
if it had not affected them in any way, the 
poverty of their idea* would have been 
deservedly termed rude barbarity. A mind in 
which the faintest breath of life still persists 
cannot but be influenced by the current"- of 
another living mind,— indeed, wherever the soul 
is alive, there runs on this eternal flow of give 
and take. „ ,, ... 

The radiant flame of modem culture which, 
first, shot forth its beams from the western 
horizon is flooding with its rays the entire sky" 
of the hi'tory of mankind Let u« p:u*e fer & 
moment and examine its real nature. Moved 
bv a strong impulse, the mind of Europe ha" 
spread itself over the whole earth, nay, over 
the entire universe Wherever she has stepped 
forward, she has dominated. What is the secret 
nf her strength ? It lies in the honesty of her 
«earch after truth Neither intellectual lotus- 
eating, nor the seductho charms of fancy, nor 
apparent but fake analogies, nor blind obedi- 
ence to ancient learning has deflected her from 
the right path; she has ruthlessly overcome the 
temptation of resting content w.th beliefs wh.A 
appeal instinctively to men She ha" not 
attemped to bargain with truth on the terra-. 
that she will accept it only if it is consistent 
w-ith her natural inclination" Even- dav she 
k extending her sway over the world of 
knowledge, simply because her devotion to 
intellect is nb"oIutclv pure and free from the. 
obse«sion of personal idiosyncrncies. 

Although, even today, all around us, the- 
walU of astrology lift up their Mi»picim» fronts, 
challenging the entrance of free mr and Wit, 
still the European mind has succeeded, through 
breaches here and there, m penetrating into our 
courtvard. ha" held before our eyes the umver- 
fa l ainret of knowledge and has revealed to u" 
the existence of an nil-embracing eagemc"" and 
curiosity m the human intellect— a cuno"it>V 
not confined to any particular subject but. 
spreading out its tentacles towards the entire- 
unix cr"c — a cuno"itv which yearn" with an 
mstinctixe. unreasoning eagernc-s to examine- 
and master all thing" neare«t to «" as well a" 
fnrthe"t from u-. the minutest ns xx-ell as the 
xa«tcst. the mo=t useful as well ns the mo"t 
lnut’le It ha" "hown u- that there i" no vacant 
space in the realm of knowledge, that all truth" 
arc threaded together into one inseparable 
. . » 4l.c meinrlttr. rtf nn fnur-faced or 


are threaded rogcwier imv ***•■•■• 

entity and that the mandate of no four-fared or 
five-fared deity can claim to have a peculiarly 
supernatural cxidontinry value of it" own a" 
ag.nm«t the testimony put forward by ex-en the* 
meanest witne's in the universe. 
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And this attitude towards scientific 
^knowledge of the universe has its counterpart 
-in that towards ethical questions. The laws 
introduced by the new gov ernment enunciated the 
.principle that the heroousness of the offence 
■does not \ary with the class or rank of the 
Individual. tor example, the offence of murder 
remains in the same category and the punish- 
ment prescribed for it is the same, whether a 
Brahmin kills a Sudra or a Sudra kills a 
Brahmin There cannot be a special clarifi- 
cation of right and wrong because of the dictates 
of any ancient sage. 

It will not be correct to say that, even now , 
me ha\e adopted m our heart of hearts, and 
in its entirety, the doctrine that the scales of 
.social justice must balance equally and that its 
immutable ideal should not be deflected to- 
wards any side by the added weightage of class 
•distinctions-, stiii there is no doubt that it has 
revolutionised, to a great extent, our thoughts 
qnd conduct. This is proved by our discussions 
as regards the impropriety of preventing the 
entry into temples of even tho*e whom society 
persist in regarding ns untouchables. Though 
a class of persons, instead of relying on tho 
.eternal truths of religion, are quoting in its 
-.support texts from the ehastras, still this 
-.special pleading based on ' revealed ’ doctrines 
has not impressed the people strongly The 
public mind has been struck by the fact that 
what is wrong cannot be made acceptable simply 
«n the adventitious strength of its basis on 
•custom, the shSstras or the dictates of an 
individual, and that it does not deserve to be 
treated with respect even if it bears a distinc- 
tive mark ascribing its origin to no less s 
person than the proud possessor of the title of 
iSankaracharya. 

If we look into Bengali literature of the 
Mu«alman period, we find that the ideal of 
godhead prevalent at that time was degraded 
by the belief that it i« the special prerogative 
of eminence to have the unchallenged privilege 
of doing WTong This conception of gods and 
goddesses extorting respect and obed’cncc from 
mortals by raising the spectre of wrongful 
oppre««ion, wa« derived from the fact that in 
tho«e day* strong men u-ed to consolidate their 
rule by tyranny. Their comparatii e superiori- 
ty or inferiority of status rested on the 
re-pective victory or defeat in this cruel contest 
•of brute strength. Tiie ordinary people inu*t 
■obev the dictates of religion, but the 
fortunate few. plated above the common herd 
of men. had the unquestioned right of overrid- 
ing those laws. It is imperative that we roun 


not go beyond the terms of treaties if we want 
to keep our plighted word and to preserve the 
peace of the world, but power in the height of 
its arrogance claims the proud privilege of 
tearing them to tatters ns so many scraps of 
mere paper. There was a time whqn men 
acknowledged as a sign of divinity the daring 
presumption of haughty irreligion, impatient of 
the ties of morality. The real significance of 
the phrase, then current, viz. : — -“Delhi’s 
Emperor or the Lord of the Universe ” — is that 
the divinity of the latter is proved by His 
irresistible might and not by the justness of 
His ways to men and that, following the 
same rule, the Emperor of Delhi could claim 
to have attained a<n equal distinction. The 
Brahmin was then termed “ bhu-deva, ” “ god 
on earth ”, but in his divinity there was 
no indispensable qualification of noblesse oblige 
but only a meaningless claim of unreasonipg 
superiority. This fictitious superiority was 
above all considerations of right and wrong. 
This is clear from the smritis which confer 
on him the unrestricted right to treat the 
svdras wrongfully The British Empire is, un- 
doubtedly, mightier and far more extensive 
than the Moghal, but it is inconceivable that 
even the veriest fool amongst us will subscribe 
to the doctrine, " Willingdon * or the Lord of the 
Universe " The reason is that, now-a-days, 
the comparability of the ideal of divinity is 
not measured by the merciless power of devasta- 
ting enemy villages by a shower of bombs from 
the skies Today, even though on the point of 
death, wc can judge British rule from the stand- 
point of right and wrong and it never occurs to 
us that it is a presumption on the part of the 
.weak to ask the strong in the name of justice, 
to refrain from the exerci-e of absolute power. 
Indeed the British Government with all its 
nughty re°ourees has, in one respect, by 
acknowledging the universal applicability of the 
ideal of justice, placed itself on the same level 
with the weak 

IVhen wc first became acquianted with 
English literature, not only did we derive from 
it new aesthetic and emotional enjoyment, but 
also, our hearts w ere moved by a divine urge to 
remove the wrongs inflicted by men on their 
fellow-men, our ears rang with the proclama- 
tion of its political ideal of knocking off the 
shackles of fettered humanity and our minds 
felt the earnestness of its grim struggle again«t 
the tyrannous practice of treating men as 
nvcrchandi'c in trade We cannot but admit 


• The author wrote this article, in Bengali, six years 

ago. 
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that the*c ideas were new to us. We u-ed to march, might bring in a day when the demon of 
believe formerly thirty either because of the mischief would 6tcal through a think m the wall 
immutable law's governing the, birth of men or into the ample store of her wealth. In spite 
as the result of deeds done in our previous life of whatever may hnxe happened in ancient 
(the doctrine of karma), one belonging to n parti- history', there was neither the Blighted «ign nor 
cular caste has to submit without a demur to the slightest fear anywhere that the good 
restrictions of one’s rights and privileges as a fortune of t!io«c who, in these modern times, 
member of society and to consequent lo«5 of one’s steer the ship of western civilisation, might suffer 
self-respect, and that the humiliation of belong- A set-back and that they might be ever com- 
ing to a lower caste can be removed only by polled to struggle against unfavourable winds, 
fortuitous re-birth Even in the«e days, m At that time, Europe had not Io«t faith in her 
our country, there arc many amongst the ideals of liberty of thought and of the individual 
educated community who, while admitting the for which she had fougnt during the days of 
necessity of exertions to rcmo\c the stigma of the Reformation and the French Revolution- 
inferiority from which we arc suffering in the At that time, m the United States of America 
political sphere, advise those labouring under brothers fought against brother* about the 
disabilities due to social customs to submi 1 suppression of the slave trade. The Victorian 
tamely for the sake of religion to their shame- Age could glory in the noble exhortation* of 
ful and dishonourable lot without making the Mnzcini and the daring exploits of Garibaldi, 
J«i*t attempt to better it. They forget that and it "n during that age that Gladstone’s 
this attitude of mind, to accept without a voice of thunder resounded throughout the 
protest whatever a fixed unswerving fate has world in condemnation of the Sultan of 
ordained for u*, is one of the greatest factors Turkey’s atrocities Wc nl-o m India, at that 
in tightening the handcuffs and fetters and in period, began to entertain definite hopes about 
strengthening the bonds of our political serfdom, our independence In ihc*c expectations there 
The contact with Europe has, on the one was, mo doubt, an element of ho-tdity to the 
hand brought out prominently before us the urn- Engh*h on the one hand, but again, on the 
x email ty of the law of cau*e and effect m the other, there was also an extraordinary eon- 
material world and, on the other, the pure ideal fidence in the English character. W hence came 
of justice which can nexer be whittled away the strength in our mind* which made it 
by any directions from the anccnt shastras, by po**ib!e for us to believe that, simply by 
any limitations imposed by a long-standmg appealing in the name of humanity, we might 
custom or by any special rules about any be able to persuade the Bntirii to take us on 
special caste The efforts wc arc making today, as partners in the administration of India ? 
xvith all our imperfection*, to bnng about a \\ bat a distance had we traversed in no time 
change for the better in our political status arc f rom t ] ie yjusalman age to reach this ndx'ent 
based on the recognition of tins very ideal of 0 f a New Era I What is the nature of the 
justice; and in the shnll-tbroated agitation we education that raised in our eves the value of 
hax - e started against the mighty British man an( { j U8 claim* to our regard to this 
GoX'emment to enforce claims which we could niarvellous height ! And this, in spite of the 
nexcr even in our wildest imagination have f act as regards our conduct towards our 
dared to put forward before the RIoghal 0 wn relation* and neighbours, m the midst of 
emperors, we rely on the strength of the our own environment and in our own society', 
principle enunciated by the poet “A mans BP h a ye j>pt, even mow, accepted in its entirely 
a man for a’ that ” the principles of liberty, equality and fraternity, 

I am now more than sexenty years old the ideal that every one is entitled to freedom 
It was about the middle of the nineteenth and respect as an mdhulual and mu*t hair 
century’ when I commenced my acquaintance equal rights along with others to nb«olute 
with tin* period of our history which must be justice without any discrimination of caste or 
called tlic European age The present-day creed But, in spite of protest, at every step, 
youth laughs at it; with them the Victorian age, in our everyday conduct, the influence of 
as they style it, is a standing joke England, Europe is slowly but surely working on our 
that portion of Europe witli which xcc were mind The xcry same remark applies to our 
directly connected, had then attained the scientific ideas. Science has come to our door 
summit of material prosperity and political through the path of school- and colleges but 
poxver. Nobody, then, could even hax-c con- our old astrological almanacs and shastras have 
ceixcd* that the whirligig of time, in it? eternal not yet surrendered to her the full po«'C«*ion 
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of our homes. Still, the learning of Europe, in 
the teeth of this opposition on our part, is 
forcing its way to our miml and extorting 
admiration and regard from us. 

So, if we take all the-e facts into considera- 
tion, we find that this age has been with us an 
age of close co-operation with Europe. Indeed, 
whomever our ideas and education have 
non-co-operated with her, we have suffered a 
defeat. This co-operation becomes easy and 
natural, if our growing respect for her does not 
receive a rude shock. I have pointed out 
already that our New’ Age commenced its 
career with an abiding faith in Europe’s moral 
excellence, because we saw that, in the realm 
of knowledge, she had the courage to respect 
the free play of men’s intelligence, liberated 
from the spell of old traditions and beliefs, and 
to admit his just right in the sphere of juris- 
prudence Tins opened the way through which 
came self-respect m spite of all sorts of 
deficiencies and disadvantages It is this feel- 
ing of pride m our self-esteem which leads us, 
up to this time, to hope to be able to carry 
through successfully even the most desperate 
enterprises on behalf of our nation and to dare 
go the length of judging the mighty even by 
the standard of justice set up bj themsehes 
It must be admitted that, so far as the previous 
Moghal government is concerned, we did not 
share with them the same ideas of mental awl 
moral culture as we do with the British At 
that time our difference with the authorities 
indeed, was of so radical n nature that, though 
occasionally wc might have received from then* 
tokens of favour, due to the sudden access of 
some good fortune on our part, we could not 
have then taken our stand on the ground that 
’ as fellow -men we have, according to the 
principle of universal justice, claims to their 
favourableness 

In t’ne meantime, history w ent on murdiimg 
forward. Asia was seized with the impulse of 
waking up from her long sleep of ages Japan 
e\cn through her contact and tier struggles 
with the west, won her way in a very short 
time to a rightful position of honour in the 
comity of world powers. In other words 
Japan proved to the hilt that she was a modem 
of moderns and was, no longer, shrouded under 
the shadow of the past lie saw the ea-tern 
nations marching towards the New Age. We had 
hoped for a long time that we also would fall into 
line with them and take our proper place in 
world history, that our political chariot will 
move along towards the front and that England 
herself will sieze the ropes and lead us on along 


the path of progress. We gazed and gazed 
earnestly in expectation of help, but to our 
horror found, at length, that the wheels had 
completely stopped Today the chief achieve- 
ment of the British Government, in which they 
take the greatest pndc, is the establishment of 
law and order and the enactment of Acts and 
ordinances. In this \ast sub-continent, there i- 
very little provision for education and sanita- 
tion , and the opportunity is rare for our country- 
men to open up new avenues for the production 
of wealth We do not find the lea«t possibility of 
nny such opening in the near future, all the 
resources of the country having been swallowed 
up m the monstrous maw of law and order- 
ly therefore, appears as if India’s very contact 
with Europe has brought about the untoward 
result of depriving her of the best gift of the 
European New Age India still remains a 
dark spot on the brilliant surface of the sun 
that sh'nes over the New Age 

England, France and Germany are, at. 
present, \cry heavily indebted to America^ 
But c\cn if the amount of the debt had been 
twice as large, it would not have been impossible 
to repay it fully, had there been no objection 
on the part of the debtor countries to confine 
their expenditure strictly to the maintenance of 
law and order to the detriment of all other 
requirements, that i«, if it had been possible to 
keep the entire population on half rations, if 
the supply of water, fit for drinking, could have 
been ruthlessly curtailed to a quantity \ery 
much less than that demanded to allay the 
peoples’ thirst, if all that was necessary was to 
provide means of education for only 5 to 7 per 
cent of the entire population and if medicinal 
arrangements were allowed to fag behind in 
spite of the fact that disease, in all its forms, 
was perennially busy sowing the seeds of debi- 
lity and brittleness in the \ery bones of the 
wcirArf irurn gr/neraYitm *iu gmeraVion '&u'i as 
the existence of all these disabilities will be 
fatal.to the mamtenance of a civilized standard 
of living, we came to hear the debtor telling the 
creditor straight off that the debt will not be 
paid Could India, in the same way, make up 
her mind to go the length of saying, in the 
name of civilization , — “ It is not possible to 
bear the intolerable load of debt imposed by 
jour costly administration — a debt which robs 
u«, poor broken bankrupts, of the priceless 
treasure of life it‘=elf--a debt which will .never 
allow our ill-fated country to shake off the dead 
we’ght of barbarity which sits heavy like an 
enormous rock on her breast find suffocates her 
almost to death ?” Will Europe withjier own 
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JjjiikJs confine to the western hemisphere of the before our gaze the orgies of a drunkard, 
globe the ideals of that civilization which she Such barefaced falsehood, uuch disgusting 
InrtcU has created in the modem age ? Does savagery might have fitfully formed a (hick ini*t 
not Europe lie under a moral obligation to nil and troubled the skies of the previous dark 
men and all times to explain how she discharged ages but had never revealed themselves so 
the great and noble re«iionsibility which this distinctly in such a terribly demoniacal shape. 

• civilization has imposed on her 7 They u-ed to pass before our terror-stricken 

It came gradually to be perceived that the eyes like blackening whirlwind*, tlikk-covmd 
torch of European civilization was not meant to with du«t, hut this is raging like the burning 
cnfightdi the dark places which lay beyond her molten Java of a volcano, the fierce flood o/ 
geographical limits and were not peopled by her dnmmed-up vice with its “waves of torrent 
kith and kin, but to set them afire. This is the fire " breaking down nil barriers in its mad 
reason why, once upon a time, it rained t-imul- rush, illuminating the distant horizon from end 
(nni'ousfy cannon balls and Jumps of opium on to end with its Jurid light and reducing to 
the central heart of China. Such an outrage ashes the verdant freshness of the earth to its 
is unparalleled in history * if we except the com- farthest comer. Since that time, X find that 
nlctc destruction of the unique culture of the Europe’s beneficent genius has lost faith in 
Maya tribes in America immediately after the it«clf; in a mood of defiance, she is now ready 
first discovery of that continent, when civilized to ridicule her former ideals of goodness. She 
Europe, moved by the greed of gold, devastated has now Io°t her former sense of shame; the 
their country by physical force as well ns J'.uropc we knew once, through our contact 

subtle stratagem. In the Middle Ages, it is with England, used to shrink hesitatingly from 

true, the Hide Tartars had built huge piles of evil, but now she is crying shame on these very 
human skulls in conquered territories, but the scruples. I find that in these days civilization 
sufferings inflicted by them were obliterated rn j g divesting itself of its sense of responsibility 
course of time, while the poison winch n s regards its duty of convincing the world that 

civilized Europe has compelled China to it knows and observes the rules of polite 

swallow will continue forever to course through society. Inhuman cruelty no longer hides its 
her veins and shatter her whole system, head in shame but struts proudly before the 
penetrating even to the marrow of her bones public. I sec that Japan— the be«t alumnus of 
When the 4 Young Persia ’ party tried to stand tho=c who have graduated in the school of 
on their own legs and staked their lives on the European civilization — cites, with guffaws of 
ta«k of freeing their country from the toils of sardonic laughter, precedents from European 
Jistlcssncss which had bound her for ages, how hidoiy, when she is taken to task for the * 
civilized Europe stepped in, seized her by the merciless manner in which she tramples, fn the 
tiiroat and tried to stop her reviving breath, pndc of her physical might, over the just right 
will be clear from a pcru«al of the book 0 f weaker nntions like the Chinese and the 
Strangling of 1 Persia, written by Mr Schuster, Koreans Only a short while ago, it would 
jui American who had been called in to set her have been impossible for us even to imagine * 
finances in order and was foiled in his efforts SUr h outbursts of «avage fronzv on the part of 
through the obstructive tactics of the European the Black and Tan as we saw recently sweeping 
nations lVe all know how European rule in 0 vcr Ireland And then we had the misfortune 
African Congo resulted in unspeakable atro- 0 f seeing the monstrous spectre of Jalianwala- 

cities Even now, in the United States of bagh lift its frightful head in our very midst 

America, the Negroes have to labour under a That verv Europe wlrch had at one time 
wearisome load of social obloquy and humiha- merely criticized the Turkey of tho»e days as 
t'on and when some poor wretch of this com- barbarous and inhuman, has been now tran*- 
munity is burnt alive, crowds of white-skinned formed into an amphitheatre where Fascism 
men and women thickly swarm and jostle one revels in the naked display of indiserminating 

another in their anxiety to gloat over the violence It was n cherished belief with us 

brutal scene , .. , once that the liberty of freelv expressing one’s 

Then came the Great War and suddenly opimon is a dearly-bought, hard-won privilege, 
l.ftc.l a corner of the ve, l .creemng a e.tera ,„| ou . ly guarded by tin Europeans, a, th ninth 
civilization from our cj.es And it seemed as they would never part; but today we arc 
if the curtain of privacy’ was lifted to lay bare amazed to find that, both in Europe anil 

Bengali, ... jc... Amenca, the strangle-hold of the nnthoritie* on 

ogo> the breath of this freedom of spcecji becomes 
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daily more and more oppressive. When \\c 
were 'cry joung, it is from the pulpit of 
Europe that we were edified with the doctrine 
that individual opinions arc entitled to respect; 
and now I shall quote n few sentences from a 
book to illustrate the fate which in these days 
overtakes those who, in that very continent, 
believe in the truth of Christ's teachings and 
who regard it a sin to bear malice even against 
enemies. Rene Raimont, a French youth, who 
had consciontiou- objection to war, writes : 

“So »ftcr the war 1 was sent to Guisoa .... 
Condemned to fifteen years' pens! servitude, I have 
drained to the drrps the cup of bitterness, but the term 
of penal servitude being completed, there remains alwivs 
the accessory punishment — b*ni«hment for life. One 
arrives in Cuiana sound in health, young, vigorous; one 
leaves (tf one leaves) weakly, old, ill . . . One arrives 
in Guiana honest — a few months later on one is cor- 
rupted .... They (the tran«portees) are an easy 
prey for all the maladies of this land — fever, dysentery, 
tuberculosis and most terrible of all, leprosy.” 

It is well known to everybody, what a 
veritable inferno of unendurable tortures is the 
island where Italy confines those punished for 
differences of political opinion Germany can 
take the foremost place among those countries 
where blazed most brightly the flame of 
European civilization But even there wc find 
that it has not become impossible for 
demoniacal fur}’ to run rampant over the whole 
country, crushing to pieces all the ideals of 
civilization When, today, Eu-ope’s savage 
after-war cruelty is displaying itself shameless- 
ly everywhere m this fashion, we are constantly 
reminded of the question • “ Where stands now 
the court of humanity where man’s last appeal 
must be made ? Must faith in humanity break 
down altogether and must we, for ever, put up 
barbarity itself as a shield against the assaults 


of barbarity ?” But, even id the midst of this 
despair, wc find consolation in the fact that,, 
to whatever dizzy heights may e\il shoot up- 
in the pndc of arrogance, we can still judge it 
boldly without bowing down our heads in. 
obeisance before 11, we car. still proclaim, 
‘•You are unworthy of respect," we can still 
call down destruction on evil with curses; that 
even m these dark days are to be found mem. 
who rrc not afraid, at the cost of their lives, 
to defy the powers of evil in this manner is a 
fact transcending all sorrow and fear. Today,. 
e\en if our hones be powdered to dust under- 
lie tortures inflicted by the minions of tyrants,. 
we cannot, as before, raise our folded palms in 
obe’sance, crying, “ Delhi’s Emperor or the 
Lord of the Universe," wc cannot force our- 
selves to °ay that he who can boast of his- 
superior strength is above all blame. Rather 
do we shout lustily at the top of our voice, point- 
ing out : “ It is he on whom rests the heaviest 
responsibility, it is he who-e offence, judged 
according to his own standard, is the most 
heinous.” The day when the weak, the humi- 
liated will cease to rai«c tlicir voice, m appeal 
for justice, above the oppressor's roar and will 
lose, for ever, completely the courage and the 
right to cry shame on the strong who forget 
their better selves m the pride of power, — that 
day I will come to the melancholy conclusion 
that the age has indeed gone hopelessly- 
bankrupt, even to the uttermost cowrie of all 
its best treasure I-et another age commence- 
lts career of unrelieved gloom from that day- — 
the blackest m the calendar 

[ Free translation ly Rm Bahadur Amal Krishna- 
Afu&erjea, MA. Publication permitted by Rabindranath 









THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER IN NEPAL 

U\ SIVA XARAYANA SEX 


Nepvl spreads over a broad expanse, nearly 
rectangular, three sides of which are bounded 
by British territories. It con'ists of a scries of 
tracts, changing their character ns they rise 
from the level of the British frontier on the 
plain 1 ' It girt with a belt of wild and 
wooded territory, called the Term Above the 
plain ri'cs a range of low hills, watered bj 
numerous streams descending from the moun- 
tain^ behind, and separated by bio.nl \ alleys 
similar to the straths of Scotland 

Above the»o hilly tracts towers a region 
decidedly mountainous, which comprises Nepal 
proper and all the most important districts of 
this territory The mountain' arc here a r ran get! 
in long «toep ridges, with narrow valleys 
interspersed; — a configuration winch lender- 
travelling across them iery laborious The 
lei el cf the \ alleys 1 * more than 4.000 feet 
noove that of the plains of Hindusthan 
Where they present an extent of sod, they arc 
exceedingly productive, the supply of water 
hang ample and the temperature correspond- 
ing to that of the south of Europe Great 
agricultural industry is here di'played, and the 
sides of the mountains are formed into terraces, 
by which the supply of water may be increased 
or dmiini'hcd almost at pleasure, so that the 
crops arc surer than in almost any other part 
of the world The woods arc particularly 
magnificent, and flowers of eicrv foim and 
tint coicr the fields Vegetables are scanty and 
defects e The country is full of 'various 
natural resource* 

Nepal is independent both politically and 
economically. She is not insignificant Before 
long she is sure to acquire her prtqieT place on 
the international platform 

Conquests of the 1ioj*c of Gorkha under 
the able leadership of the king Piithvu Nara- 
yana Shah ha\o united this va«t expanse of 
varied mountain territory into one great king- 
dom 

To imagine Nepal, forget traffic and "harp 
noise and fa*t and smart living Nepal, awa> 
from citie*, is a hind of sdenre and lei'Urehness 
awd spreading spaces. Endless and endearing 
variety of beauty, or incongruity, or terror 
fascinates the eye. The land is as dramatic 
and xaried as the people 

36 — 5 


Kathmandu, the capital of Nepal, the only 
Hindu independent country in the world, being 
sui rounded by mountain', looks like a flower, 
with its petal' of lulls, drinking the sunlight. 
Tluse hill* with voiceful hill streams aic like 
children shouting and rai*’ng their arm*, trying 
to catch the star* The mist, like lore, plays 
up. n the he: rt rf tliC'O lulls and bring' our -ui- 
prw ' of lieautv The trees like the longing' of 
the earth, stand a-t'ptoe to peep at the heavens 
end -eek their solitude in the skv, while the era's 
below seeks the company of the crowd Here 



Napalesp Legal ion, London 

*ine the waterfall*, " Wc find our songs when we 
find our fiecdom " The sun has liis simple robe 
of light The clouds are decked with gorgeous- 
ne'* The smell of the wet earth m the lain 
ri'Cs like a great chant of prai'C fiom the 
xtnrele"* m altitude ot the lowly Yi’Yien 
women moie nliout in their household ser- 
vice, their limb* smg like a hill-stream among 
its pebbles and men lm e in them the silence of 
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Nlp\l spreads over a broad expans;, nearly 
rectangular, tlirec «idcs of which are bounded 
by British territories It consist* of a senes of 
tract*, changing their character as they im 
from the level of the British frontier on tht 
plain*. It is gut with a belt of wild and 
wooded territory, called the Tcrai Abmc the 
plain ri«e* a range of low hill", watered by 
numerous stream* descending from the moun- 
tains behind, and separated hy broad \ alleys 
similar to the strath* of Scotland. 

Aboie the*e hilly tracts towers a region 
decidedly mountainous, which comprises Nepal 
proper and all the most important districts of 
this territory. The mountains arc here arranged 
in long •deep ridges, with narrow vallo>s 
intcispcrsed, — a configuration winch render* 
travelling ncro*3 them very laborious The 
lei cl cf the valleys 1 * more than 4,000 feet 
aoove that of the plains of Ilmdusthan 
Where they present an extent of soil, they are 
exceeding!) productive, the supply of water 
being ample and the temperature correspond- 
ing to that of the south of Europe Great 
agricultural industry ts here displayed, and the 
sales of the mountains are formed into terraces, 
by winch the supply of water mil) be increased 
or diminished nlmo*t at plca«ure, so that the 
crops arc surer than m almost any other part 
of the world The woods are particularly 
magnificent, and flowers of every foiin and 
tint cover the field* Vegetables are scanty and 
defective The country i* full of various 
natural resource- 

Nepal is independent both politically and 
economically. She 1 * not insignificant Before 
long she is sure to acquire her proper place on 
the international platform 

Concjue*ts of the hooeo of Gorkha under 
the able leadership of the king Prrthwi Nara- 
)ana Shah haic united tin* vast expanse of 
varied mountain terutorv into one great king- 
dom 

To imagine Nepal, fniget traffic and sharp 
»oi*c and fast and smart living Nepal, away 
from cities a land of sdence and lei-urcliness 
and spreading spaces Endles* and endearing 
variety of beauty, or incongruity, 01 terror 
fascinates the eye. The land is a* drnmat'c 
and varied as the people. 

36-5 


Kathmandu, the capital of Nepal, the onlv 
Hindu independent country in the world, being 
«urroundod by mountain*, looks like a flower, 
with its petals of hill*, drinking the sunlight. 
Tlu*e lulls with voicoful lull stream* me like 
children shouting and rai-'ng their aim*, trying 
ti catch the star- The mist, like !oie, play* 
up n tin he. rl c f thc-c lull* and bring* our -ur~ 
pn-c- oi beauty The tree-, like the longing- of 
the earth. Miuid a-pptoe to peep at the lieavtn* 
and -cek their -ohm le in the sky, while the ma-s 
below -i ok* the company of the crowd Here 



i»apaic«e Le; 




MIC the watei falls, “ We find oar -ones uhen 
find oil, freedom " The sun has his ample robe 

nl 8 TlJ Irf.r C, " kKl 

nes. The small of the net part], ia the ram 

rises hhc a creat pliant of ,, raise from the 
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out. disturbing the national ideal and without 
any apish imitation of other nations. This is 
the inner spirit of the present regime. 

Economic progress is at the root of all 
developments m a country. First of all this point 
drew tlie attention of His Highness and he set 
up a “Development Board” in order to explore 
new avenues of income for the people by uti- 
lising the vast resources of the country. This 
Board has already organized a bank, a jute 
mill and a sugar null Another department 
called “ Gharclu " has been set up to look after 
the improvement of the cottage mdu« tries of the 
country. Thus he is trying to bring about a 
harmonious development of both large-scale 
industries and handicrafts. 

At the helm of these affairs is placed Ins 
worthy eldest son, the Northern Commanding- 
General Sir Bahadur Shumsherc Jung Bahadur 
Ranii, who is nl«o the A. D C General to His 
Highness 

His Highness has been trying to elevate the 
position of Nepal in the international sphere 
and during his regime the Nepalese Legation in 
England was first opened and Commandtng- 
General Bahadur went there first as the 
minister plenipotentiary 

Provident fund for the military department 
has been first inaugurated by him in this 
country, and the Eastern Commandmg-Gencral 
Sir Baber Shumshcre Jung Bahadur Rana is in 
charge of the same along with Ins portfolio of 
Public Health 

Maharaja Joodha Shum-here Jung has con- 
tinued the policy of free education, both 
primary and secondary, of his predecessors and 
as a supplement of the education department 
and a necessary adjunct of cmlized society, lie 
has been spending money munificently on the 
Nepal Museum. This Museum is now open to 
the public and is growing to be the cultural 
centre of the country Grants, Lav* already 
been sanctioned for a new up-to-date building 
whose construction will begin very soon His 
Highness takes a keen interest m the Museum 
and in the pTtserr ation of the antiquities of the 
land. A nucleus of the Archaeological Survey 
of Nepal has already been formed, which is 
now busy in drawing up its preliminary report 
These departments are under Major General 
Mrigendra Shumsherc Jung Bahadur Rana, M A. 

That lie is not indifferent to Art is best 
•diown by the “ Gallery Baithak ” (New Darbar 
Hall) within the Singha Darbar (the official 
residence of His Highness the Maharaja), which 
has been built under his instructions and which 
bears testimony to his refined taste and love of 


art. The new road which bears his name — 
“ Joodha Satak ” — can be compared with any 
other avenue of the modern world. 

The mainstay of Nepal is Agriculture His 
Highness wants to improve it on modem 
scientific lines, and under the auspices of the 
lately started “ Knshi Panshad ” (Agricultural 
Department) scientific investigations and re- 
searches are being carried on by experts. This 
department is being conducted by Major- 
General Sir Krishna Shumsherc Jung Bahadur 
Rana, who has lately returned from England 
after serving there as a minister plenipotentiary 
to the court of St. James as a successor of 
General Bahadur 

It is under his regime, first in the history 
of Nepal, that Art and Industrial Exhibitions arc 
being annually organized, which are giving a 
great encouragement to the people concerned by 
way of competition and publicity 

The great earthquake of 1934 practically 
devastated the country Millions were ren- 
dered Itomclc'-s — thousands died His Highness’ 
generosity and kindness enabled all homeless 
people to find 'belter and for this purpose he 
made n gift of 29 lakhs of rupees But the mo«t 
touching fact in this connection is his sym- 
patliy for Ins people He lived in a tent out- 
side his Palace until hi" poor people could find 
shelter under their roofs A great 'oul indeed! 

The introduction of franchise os an experi- 
mental measure is his latest act Besides these 
there are many other things to be mentioned, 
but my 'pace i« limited 

Before I close I mu-t name the most trust- 
ed and loyal collaborators of His Highness in 
icalis'ng his ideal They arc General Sir 
Padma Shumdierc Jung Bahadur Rana, the 
Commander-m-Chief of Nepal, who is m charge 
of the civil departments of the Government; 
and the Western Commanding-General Sir 
Mwhe.w Juwg Babadwr R&wa, v,lv» is. 

also known as the Senior Commanding-General 
and is m charge of the military department. 
Both of them are His Highne's’ nephews and 
full of dignity and men of resource They are 
contributing to their uncle’s work the most loyal 
and efficient help that any Prime Minister of 
Nepal would desire 

Today (1st September) is His Highness’ 
seventh acce"ion anniversary — a red letter day 
in Nepal On this day wc wi«h him many 
more happy returns of the au-picious occasion. 
Let Hindus all over the world feel proud of 
NeDal and her Ruler Here in Nepal the torch 
of Hinduism has been kept burning with undimi- 
nished brilliance. 



WITH AN ENGLISH FARMER 


By M MANSINIIA 

. , . ... it.,. of We cot down at Ia*t from the 'bus and 

As I drove *taf out of the hv « walkotl Song a road that mut have been 

Newcastle my Engl: h y^. trodden by Emperor Hadrian and his Roman 

the long row of JS nrms-manufac- legionaries centuries ago. For it was this road 

Armstrong', the wmrld-^mou^ arms manmac ^ ^ Roman tim „ straightaway to 

turcr<. Their sight earn to * me J London an.i from there to Rome across the 

contract, as I P»“P 5* rt “ 1 J »,2titie to continent The farm wc were going to visit 
typical Engl i'h farm * here I wa ,, \ 1 £ cro | 1CS mtlnn a quarter of a mile of this road, 
sec how Brush cncrg> n*J (l , " lc *!iRen i, 0 u-c lie? on an eminence corn- 

still sticking to our old Mother ^rthmthc * fl VJfW of tbc cn(irc c , t ate. When we 
effort to produce the ^'^Xb m Hin's of reached it, a f cr a rather deep accent on a 

But soon the monotonous and drab footpilthi i wa , surpn-cd at its elegance and 

the city ga\e place to the bcaulifu , mo( i crn ity After the u«ual greetings when we 

of Brit i»h nutuinn Down bcjjw «« 1 gh-road ^ ^ f ^ ^ on chn n the well-trim- 
lay spread before us the v«He> ol uk rcon «„„rd in front of the house and got 

Tjnc to »1>o-o "rt,M , tSt.*ir.5. thv taiw ntout India and Oan,llii-tbn t«o 

Mt ,C ?aS Tn‘»”r hS l.nl «tof »»" invariably, and 



Mr. Rich«rd«on, the farmer hc*t 
‘ ami worVrrs. Mr Riehard«o 


f the wtilir suh hi« li'e 
hi* tiife and thur daugli 
n the nuddli 


together. In the meantime 
June, the little young daugh- 
ter of our host, had eoinc 
back from her bath and mv 
friend, who i> an amateur 
artist, asked her to sit on the 
grass like Buddha, so that he 
could paint her in that po'C. 
The poor child showed great 
cnthu'ia'in in the beginning 
but her nimble limb' and her 
unfanulianty with the habit 
of sitting cro's-leggcd ns wc 
do m India, made her so 
restles* that the artist at last 
ga\c up the attempt in des- 
pair. And a* wc sat and 
talked there, I saw nho how 
June was pestered with 
another trouble — the fly. I 
had an iden — which must be 
shared with most Indians — 
that there are no flies and 
mosquitoes in England But I remember having 
met our friend the mosquito at Stratford-on- 
Avon. and I ha\ c come ncro«» flies in many 
place* m England — particularly in summer. 
But in spite of that fact, the fly in England »s 
not allowed to share man’s food and home a' 
she doe® m India. The ugly way that myriads 
of flies buzz, darken and poison our homes and 
“hniaars is unknown beyond the Suez Canal. 
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II 

My interest in fanning ami agriculture is 
rather hereditary than technical or professional. 
Coming of a family of farmers in India, I have 
been rather curious to know the British farmer 
since I came to England. I have been to 
several English farms, walked along the 
furrowed soil and smelt the subtle fragrance of 
the newly ploughed land. But this particular 
visit is rather different from others. Here the 
farmer is not an ordinary farm labourer. He 
is a graduate in Agricultural Science from 
Cambridge. Fancy an Indian, trained in Agri- 
culture in England, taking up lus father’s farm 
on his return as an occupation of life But no 
work is mean for the Englishman if it brings 
him money and comfort, while nothing is so 
glorious to the Indian as a chakrt in the Go\ em- 
inent, no matter how insulting and unprofitable 
and uncomfortable it is ! 

To understand the agricultural conditions 
in England we Indians must bear in mind some 
fundamental differences between tho-e who work 
on the soil in England and those in India 
England has farmers but no peasantry as we 
have in India. Tilling the soil for a living has 
been the sole occupation of millions upon million* 
of Indians of a particular clare for counties* 
generations There men are incapable of thin- 
king of leaving the land for something else. 
Their life is bound up with the soil, whether it 
answers for their labour or not But in 
England there is no such particular caste for 
ever tied down to the land Agriculture is only 
one of the many professions and occupations to 
be taken up by an Englishman only if it bolds 
out a profitable balance It is neither here- 
ditary nor compulsory So the cultivators in 
England are an ever-changing clare like office- 
deriv*, schoolmasters or shopkeepers The 
former in England is on the red only re long 
as it gives him a comfortable living, he is not 
perpetually and helplessly tied down to it like 
the Indian peasant. 

There is another big difference too, which 
we must bear in mind It is usual to find 
fanners all over England nmh estates from 300 
to 600 acres or more, and no farmer in England 
own*, perhaps less than 60 acres, while m India 
the average holding is just five acres This is 
entirely due to the system of Primogeniture 
that obtains in England, according to which the 
entire property comes under the possession of 
the eldest son of the family without being 
fragmented among all the brothers as it is in 
India Such large farms enable the English 
cultivators to take up new economic enterprises, 


to rotate the crops and to raise livestock as 
well as a harvest. In India the land is so 
fragmented that it sometimes becomes all ridge* 
only dividing one tiny plot of land from another, 
just as our caste* go on div iding our nation till 
wc become mere social fragments, instead of a 
virile and united people 

To come to concrete examples, here is* our 
friend ithe host, who is only one of a family of 
many, who has taken to agriculture, others 
having taken up different professions according 
to their inclination* He now owns -an estate 
of nearly 400 acres and is getting on very well. 
But it is just possible none of his children will 
like farming anti in that care the elde*t child 
will sell it to someone elre, who, in turn may. 
not necessarily be a hereditary farmer but 
m*ght turn cut to be any ordinary gentleman 
who liked farming and thought lie could make 



An English farm 


money out of it And thus these large nnd com- 
pact estates of the English countryside have been 
changing bands for generation* But not being 
usually fragmented they provide the most 
peculiar beauty to the English countryside. 
It is not usual in English countryside to 
see houses huddled together in rows as in India 
The characteristic sight is that of large farms 
limited by green hedges running on all sides, 
with the beautiful and cosy house of the farmer 
in the middle of it and each such house being 
apart from one another by long distances, some-, 
times of miles If one stands at the window 
of such a farmhouse and looks down the valley 
below one gets an unforgettable picture of quiet * 
countryside, with snug cottages, smoke curling 
out of them, hedges running up and down the 
valley, cattle grazing on the grassy plots and 
clumps of elms, sycamore*, pines and firs and 
chestnuts giving a beautiful bluish-green frame 
to the entire picture. England’s greatest attrac- 
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and that it was food that decided the last war 
against the Germans The Germans knew it 
and since then have put fields under the plough 
that were not touched since the deluge. But 
the Briti-h remain indifferent to the situation. 

IV 


question of how much is his expenditure per 
acre, my friend gives me the following account. * 
Labour . . 13 0 0 

Rent .. 2~0 0 

Purchased feeding stuff .. 3 0 0 **~ 

Haulage and railway charges 0 15 0 

Manures .. 0 15 0, 

Other expenses . . 100 " 


But whatever the ultimate effects of ngri- Tot ' — 1 ' _ 

cultural conditions in England, there is no doubt 03 “ * 

that the Indian farmer has a lot to learn front 

what I saw m the estate of my host. From the It is needless to say, liaweeer, that it is 
answers which he so kindly gave to some impossible for any type of Indian farmer to 
simple questions of mine regarding Ins estate, invest £10 on one ncre of land. But e\cn if 


the folly of the Indian farmer as well as Ins 
handicaps were brought home to me as never 
before 

The most cramping of the handicaps of 
the Indian farmer is Ins poverty and the small- 
ness and scattered character of his holding 
His soil can feed him and his family only with 
difficulty, and he has no capital to make the 
soil produce more. And so the vicious circle 
of handicaps goes on But what about the 
vicious crcle of Ins own follies ? My English 
friend has an estate of 360 acres If an Indian 
fanner had such an estate how would he run 
it ? Most certainly he would try to put the 
whole land under the plough to produce main- 
ly one staple crop It is true this may bring 
him some profit in a rough sort of way, but 
certainly it is a pnnntnc and umtelhgcnt way 
of handling the soil Now see how our English 
friend manages Ins estate of 300 acres He 
says (in a letter to me) . 

“I own an estate of 360 acre*. only part of this is a 
I arm , which I do the farming of, other parts of the e-late 
consul of woodland, garden, market gardens, lei to ten 
ants for a rent, field * let to another farmer for rent, and 
cottages let to people for rent, some of alum hate wort 
on the estate and some of whom have not ” 

He tells me later that of the 360 acres, 100 
acres are fore«t and the rest is farm But the 
fact mo«t interesting to an Indian is the way 
this farm of 260 acres is managed- lie sajs 

“ In any one year there it usually about 25 acres 
of corn, 6 acres of root crop (turnips, potatoes) and the 
remainder will be grass. .Many of the gr8*«-ficld* are 
ploughed in turn and then sown down to grass again — 
tin* keeps up the fertility of the farm ” 

By concentrating on merely 30 seres of 
land my English fnend get* 25-30 cwts. of 
wheat, 30 cwts. of oats, 6-10 ton* of potatoes, 
and 15 ton- of -turnips per acre Those con- 
cerned may compare the*c yield* with the 
aieragc yield of the same crops in India per 
acre of land, and realise the difference. To my 



One of the choice cows of Mr Richard-on’a farm . 


he lud money, would lie bo cnthu-iaskic to try 
new methods of cultnation 0 

My friend carries on a mixed farming, 
raising ban cats a?> well as live-stock. His 
principal income however i s from the live-stock. 
While going round the estate I vi*ited his cow- 
shed The cows were definitely healthier and 
bigger titan those generally found in Indut.. 
And it was a sight for me to see how the hca\y 
and large udders of some cows were almost 
touching the ground, the precious sub*tanic 
inside them seeming to briist out, out of sheer 
fulness. Of course, even with all the scientific 
care takea in my friend’s cowshed it was a- 
much stinking as any in India, but it was much 
cleaner The cows were all standing on bed* 
of Imy, ju*t as our cows are made to stand or 
lie down on those of straw. It was milting 
time when I went in and the cows were being 
milked with electric suckers 

My fnend has two herd* bf eattle — one. 
Jersey-breed for milk; the other, Angu— breed 
for beef only. He says : 

“The Jersey herd consists o"f about 70 animal*. 30 
of "Inch arc rows (animals which have produced one 
calf or more) ; An pus hetd consists of 25 cows— during 
Ihe summer their 25 calves and 4 bulls are kept, to be 
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dopuW ii( fur |<rcf by feiRirr. In winter, 6 nwnlln only, 
•bull 21 Jer*cjr cow* are milking; in »ummrr, 6 month*, 
21 Jmwjt <gw* *n<l 25 Angii* row* *rr making, Th*- 
•iwilf )jfM !«r J«»cy cwt i* 800 -BoO gallon* per year 
—-lanr* from slxmt nodiing wWn »oinrthing gor» wrong 
'with ilur c»w to alxuit lgOO g»t1oni." 

In Indin, like the human jtojiulation, the 
faille 1 (H) tire allnwt-d to grow without any 
restriction* ami without any thought of adequate 
KU«tennnce for the increased number. The 
Hindu doe* not kill the cow with a weapon, 
but he kills her through perpetual starvation 
and negket. This folly is more heinous a crime 
in my opinion .than actual killing. I think 
both for politieal and economic rea-on* the 
Hindus should change their attitude toward'* 
the cow* and put the undesirable surplus to 
■'lftefciful death. A* thing* *taml now, the Hindu 
i« ready to kill a Modem — a human being — 
rather "than bring any harm to the cow— an 
animal. Tin*, when looked nt with regard to 
our political aims is folly of the fir«t water 
Cow, after all, is an animal ns much as a goat 
or a fi«h and even if it is taken to be sacred, 
both the letter and the spirit of the scripture? 
must demand that either the number of the 
cnttle should he regulated through control of 
birth or tlmt some of them must be hilled to 
leai e enough su-tenance to keep the rest 
healthy. To my enquiry ns to the number of 


cattle in the farm at any time my Englidi 
frirn 1 says, “ Only a certain number are 
pretty «tnctly maintained, ns the farm will r<t 
carry any more — surplus rattle are *old away 
(for beef). ” 

I hope the Indian farmer will find here 
something to think ami act upon. 

With nearly 400 acres of land, my frienl 
t* very well off, and so are his servants. He 
lias two men working on the e-date both of 
whom get 45 sh. a week a- wage*, rent-free 
cottages and a small part of farm produce. 
Ju*t imagine an Indian farm lalwurer getting 
45/- a week. Perhaps the Inst he can get i- 
never more than 2/- a week. What a contract 
I went into the cottages of one of tiie-c farm 
hands and found it better fumi»hed thru tl)« 
hou-c of a middle class Indian family — with a 
piano, cushioned chair? and sofa?, a wirclcs* 
set and all the rest of it. 

In my wanderings through the estate I 
also came upon the woodlands of the estate. 
Like all other woodland? in England, this too 
was planted. And here tco is a Jtsson for the 
Indian fanners a? tree-planting is not given ns 
much attention ns it deserves in Indian country- 
side these days The mo«t beautiful 
characteristic of the Engli«h countryside i- the 
carefully planted fore«t. 



PEACE OR APPEASEMENT ? 
By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


Parliament rises this week and may not meet 
again until October 25th. For three long 
summer months, that is, the Prime Minister has 
a free hand. On all sides of the House he has 
been urged, in view of the gravity of the times — 
in view of what happened last September — to 
agree to some plan for keeping Parliament 
more or less in being But he has steadily 
resisted the-e suggestions. He sees no cxcep- 
t'onal reason for keeping the Commons m 
touch with the Executive. It is for the Govern- 
ment he says, which lias the responsibility, to 
watch the course of events. (Constitutionalists 
however will dispute this The role of watch- 
dog, they point out, is the historic role of the 
Commons). And only if the Government con- 
template some departure m their foreign policy, 
it appears, would he consider it an occasion for 
calling the House together 

Whatever, the pros and cons of this attitude 
may be from the constitutional point of view, 
in the realm of immed'ate practical international 
politics it is unfortunate Parliament ought not 
to adjourn at least until the present important 
negotiations — with Poland and with Russia — 
are successfully concluded Our whole destiny 
hangs on these negotiations In a strong 
Poland and in the Peace Front lies the only 
hope of a stable Europe. But does Mr. Cham- 
berlain really think so ? The Dictators think 
not. He is their great hope They do not 
believe that he has given up Appeasement 
They see fresh evidence of it in the formula just 
adopted at Tokio. They believe that he is an 
unwilling servant of a temporary revulsion of 
popular feeling, that Parliament advertises that 
feeling, and once Parliament is out of the way 
the Prime Minister can ha\ e things his own w ay 
again — give the Dictators what they want and 
snatch “ peace ” again over the body of Poland, 
as it was snatched last year over the body of 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

But even if Mr. Chamberlain were just 
such a figure as the Dictators would have him 
be, even if he decided that Danzig was not 
W'orth a wax — and how that cheap phrase dis- 
counts the whole Polish dilemma ! — history 
would not repeat itself There would not be 
peace, there would be war Poland will fight 
even if, at the beginning, she has to fight alone. 

37—6 • 


That is her unshakeable determination. In this 
the whole nation is united. Anyone, who visits 
Poland at the present time is deeply impressed 
with the unity and calmness of the people To 
them the taking of Danzig, as Marshal Smigly- 
Rydz has remarked, would be an act which re- 
calls the Partition of Poland The threat to 
Danzig stirs up their history and their memories 
And they agree that “ there are things that are 
worse than war to us, and one is the loss of our 
freedom Thus it is, in the words of their 
Marshal, that they have the calm of people who 
have come to a decision, who ha\e made up 
their minds that they will go to war if they 
must. 

Surety, when such is the state of affairs in 
roland, when the Poles are getting ready to face 
their zero hour, the least we co not to 

adjourn Parliament until the aru... ments for 
their loaD have been satisfactorily concluded. 
And after all it is for such a small amount f 
The position is that the Poles are to be allowed 
a credit of £8,000.000 for the purchase of amis 
in this country In addition to this they would 
like a loan of £8,500,000 of which France has 
been asked to contribute £3,500,000 But the 
Treasury insists on certain conditions attaching 
to this loan— which the Poles would like to spend 

on , ar ™ s abroad or where and how they please 

and the haggling lias gone on so long that the 
Foies will not get their loan before the autumn, 
if they get it then. With the Nazis preparing 
to spring at her throat, Poland nonc-the-Iess il 
expected to be orthodox in the matter of finance. 
And, ns if it were ouly a matter of routine and 
not a matter of urgency. Sir John Simon ex- 
pre^ses suave regrets to the House of Commons 
that there is no time now to pass the necessary 
legislation before the House rises ! 

What an incredibly inhuman, short-sighted 
outlook this reveals It is all of a piece with 
the Chamberlain -Simon-Hoare mentality which 
seems ready to meet Germany, Italy, Japan* 
naif-way, but can. never be stirred by any 
warmth for the victims, past or present, of these 
three aggressors. (Neier a regret for China, 
Abyssinia, Czecho-Slovakia or Spain). Parlia- 
ment ought to pass the necessary legislation 
before it rises. The haste with w hich the I.R A. 
terrorists have been enacted upon shows what 
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comment.” It is to be hoped that there was 
nothing special in this — but how out of date is 
all this stateora/f. 

This everlasting dualism in our policies re- 
flects, of course, the dualism in our Government. 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Samuel Hoarc and Sir 
John Simon, are all reactionaries. They do not 
recognise any interests, in the last analysis, but 
British interests. They can shut their eyes to 
what Japan is doing to China, what Germany 
is doing in the concentration camps, what Italy 
is doing in Spain. They delude themselves that 
all is vi ell if Britain remains friends with Japan 
and China, if Germany signs a paper that she 
will never again resort to war with Britain, if 
Italy signs ai^ Anglo-Itahan Agreement. Only 
when the march of events has proved them to 
have been a hundred per cent wrong in tbeir 
e8.lcu.hs.tiou& do they reverse their policies, and 
even then they are ready to reverse again if they 
think the moment is favourable. And all this 
can be done in the sacred name of keeping out 
of war. . . And the greatest reason they have 
for keeping the country out of w ar is that they 
are afraid that another war will end m revolution. 

Nobody who has any regard for freedom 
desires a revolution to come either from the 
right or from the left Nor do they like to see 
our statesmen hobnobbing with the Nazis and 
Fascists (especially when they do not hobnob 
with the Bolsheviks to even things up) Even 
among Conservatives a revolt is growing. Many 
decline to subscribe to the assumption of the 
Chamberlain-Hoare-Simon clique, that the rule 
of property is the only alternative to the rule of 
the masses. 

"What a tremendous opportunity there is 
waiting here for a democracy leader -Great 
Britain, though in recent years he has thrown 
away every initiative in Europe and 
the Far East, still has the habit of leadership 
about her As Mr. Arthur Greenwood remark- 
ed in a speech last Saturday , to capture the 
government of this country’ could be to capture' 
the imagination of the world t And indeed we 
have only to look across to America, to consider 
what President Roosevelt has accomplished in 
his few’ years of office to realise what tremen- 
dous strides a country' can take under a truly 
democratic leader He has brought his country 
up from the depths of the great Depression 
He has addressed Appeals to the Dictators, 
setting out the, responsibilities for peace or war 
which rest on present-day Rulers, in language 
which makes them the only classic utterances 
to come out of this era He 13 not afraid to 
take action against aggression — as when, follow- 


ing on the German invasion of Czecho-Slovakia, 
he imposed crippling duties on imports from 
Germany. Or when, as just recently, he 
denounced the Treaty of Trade and Friendship 
with Japan. In fact courage is the most cons- 
picuous quality of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. People in this country are used to seeing 
tlieir leaders give way under pressure— either 
at home or abroad ! — but they are in danger 
of forgetting that there 13 such a thing as 
giving a lead to a democratic people as well as 
giving way to them. But President Roosevelt 
is givmg his people a lead all the time and is 
undaunted by temporary set-backs — as witness 
the present state of the neutrality legislation. 
If he is baulked in one direction, he tries 
another 

What would the United States be , like, 
what would the world today ba like, uritb- 
out President Roosevelt ? In an age of 
grandiose dictators, by a wonderful stroke of 
irony, the greatest Ruler of them all is not one 
of their kind but is a democratic statesman. 
How he will stand beside them in history’, show- 
ing up the hollowness of their achievements 

And what he can do in America, a demo- 
cratic Prime Minister could do here. For if 
figures are to be believed President Roosevelt 
has about the same following in his country 
as Mr Chamberlain has in this According to 
sample votes, taken by the British and 
American Institutes of Public Opinion, Mr. 
Chamberlain has the support of 53 per cent of 
the electorate, while President Roosevelt’s 
percentage is 57. 

And while we are considering figures, and 
the states of opinion which they reveal, I would 
like to adduce a few more, especially m view 
of the fact that we are promised a General 
Election in November People abroad, I think, 
must often be impressed by the number of 
followers and docile majorities which the 
National Government has in the Hou«e of 
Commons. It must incline them to believe 
that the country is solidly behind the Prime 
Minister But appearances are deceptive. The 
Government secures a number of seats purely 
as a result of the system which divides the 
country' up into haphazard areas A system of 
proportional representation would take away 
at least a hundred of their seats. In critical 
times it would put them often right out of 
office. This perhaps might be disputed, but 
that there is a large volume of opinion in this 
country' which is critical of the Government 
can be proved from another source — and that 
is the Press. 
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Lord Camroso, the Proprietor of the Daily 
Telegraph, has just published a survey of 
London newspapers (and all the London dailies, 
of course, have a nation-wide circulation) . This 
survey clears up a lot of illusions. And one of 
the first surprises is the tiny circulation enjoy- 
ed by the Times. This paper, so often accepted 
abroad as the voice of England, has a sale of 
only 204,491. (It just shows that people can 
always be bluffed by the pompous, as someone 
has remarked of T. S Eliot’s plays.) The big- 
gest sale of all, of course, goes to the Daily 
Express, that paper which is compact of the 
prejudices of the little man. But its runner-up 
is the Socialist Daily Herald, and after that the 
Conservative Daily Mad and the Liberal A'eu*« 
Chronicle arc running neck and neck for third 
place. So it docs seem as if there were a great 
deal of leavening stirring in the lump, a great 
deal of the raw material for a new administra- 
tion in this country — if only Eomcone could 
give it cohesion 

Did the film Gabriel Over the White 
House have much of a showing in India when 
it appeared some years ago — at about the same 
time, wasn’t it, as the beginning of the 
Roo'cvelt Administration ? The end of that 
film, it will be remembered, was that Britain 
and America united to give a lead to the world 
Well President Roosevelt over and over again 
has showm that his sympathies are with the 
Democracies, but our present loaders have been 
more apt to go on pilgrimages to Rome and 
Berlin than they have been to seek support in 
Washington To-day they are given >ct an- 
other chance of co-opernting with the United 
States Arc they going to take it ’ I refer of 
courtc to the fact that America lias denounced 
her Treaty with Japan, thereby clearing the 
way for a still more important move— the stop- 
ping of the shipment of arms to that country 
Will wc join her in that mo\c 7 It is said that 
77 per cent of Japan’s war materials conic from 
our two countries Together, that is we could 
stop Japan’s war in China What a blow wc 
could strike for peace And who can 
doubt, if we supported America in tin* that 
feeling against the changes in the neutrality 
legislation would swing to our fde 1 Thereby 
forging one more link in the Peace Front, one 
more deterrent to the Nan* 

But it is said in some quarters m thi* 
country that Britain can do nothing to hinder 
Japan in China, bccau«o all the people in our 


concessions out there have now become hosta- 
ges in Japanese hands— and wc fear reprisals. 
But what is the American view of this? And 
w-ould it not be better to evacuate these people ? 
We seem to care all the time about what Japan 
will do. But in the last analysis it will not 
matter what the Japanese think in China. The 
Chinese will be the people to be reckoned with. 
And if we try to put off the evil day now by 
coming to terms with Japan, what hope have 
wc, on a long view, of maintaining our position 
in China ? The Japanese have already taken 
away a lot of our “ face ” in the Far East. But 
we could regain Chmc«o respect, and more 
important our own respect, if wc put a term 
to these compromises — put an *rna to the«c 
sordid traffickings in arms. 

No one can tell how this present crisis will 
end I believe that peace depends on our stand- 
ing firm over Danzig, on our co-operating with 
Russia in Europe and with America in the Far 
Ea*t, and after the Peace Front has been in 
being for 'some time — and other timorous 
nations have joined it— that then we shall be 
strong enough to talk real pence with Germany. 
But if we are out-manoeuvred at Danzig, if we 
try to appease Germany again, then there will 
be no end to war and mi -cry in the present 
century In Poland, in the Mediterranean, in 
Africa in the Far East, the Bcrlin-Romc-Tokio 
axis will spread their havoc. 

But has Mr. Chamberlain, who could not 
see what was coming to Czecho-Slovakia and 
Spam— or who thought he could keep off the 
wolf by throwing these small creatures to them 
— any idea of how touch nnd go it all is 7 One 
thing is certain, Germany is getting ready for 
war .It is now only a question of what wil 1 
«foj» her And even if she cannot be slopped, 
the challenge mu«t be met . . . Europe 
mu«t get out of this mglitiimre of Hitler’s 
so-called " bloodless wars ” Bloodless war 
nbie/i is bleeding Czee/loSfovnfcta of nfl 
her independent life, planting a Nazi in 
every business firm, carrying off her young men 
for compulsory labour. Bloodless war which 
led to 8.000 suicides nmonp-t the Jews iti 
Vienna. 

I think war will be averted if we stand 
firm I think the Hitler terror will diminish ns 
wc succeed in diminishing Nazi prestige But 
one more samfice to the Nazis is unthinknblc. I 
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CULTURE OF HILSIIA 

A Really Hopeful Proposition in Bengal 
By CHINTA HARAN MOJUMDAR, b. a 


Hilsha {Hilsha ilisha) or Indian shad is an 
important fish of Bengal which is available for 
nearly six months in the year. The salted hilsha 
and its spawn also meet the demand of a 
considerable section of the people during the 
months when fresh hilshas are not available. 
Its scope in the market of Bengal is great. 
During the rainy season when other fish 
become scarce, hilsha comes to the market with 
its deliciou® taste and flavour. In the opinion 
of Sir K. G. Gupta it has 

“ rn exlenrixe distribution on the Eist coast where it is 
found in all ihe principal mers falling into the Bay of 
Bengal And there can be wo question that the thtd or 
Indian ili»hj, is more abundant and the fishery more 
important in Bengal than anywhere else in India. 

In lus report published in 190S, he has 
gi\en an estimate, of course roughly computed, 
that 8,000 boats (each boat hating 2 to 12 
men) with tanous nets were engaged in Hilsha 
fishing in the year 1907 The Dacca and the 
Ch'ttngong Ditisions were not taken into that 
account. As the former is undoubtedly the 
mO't important tract of hilslm fishery, the 
figure for the whole of Bengal would have, 
therefore been almost double that shown by 
lnm in 1907 and the pre-ent day figure will be 
far higher 

The hil«ha fishing alone gives employment 
for thousands who are associated with fishing 
and fish marketing, directly or indirectly And 
owing to the fall in the daily wages and with 
the fall m price of the agricultural products, 
many of the non-fishing classes c g , cultivators 
and landless labourers, including the Muham- 
madans. have now-a-days taken up the business 
of fi-lung and fish marketing, all over the 
Province, specially in the riverine districts, 
lienee an intensixe fishing has been going on 
for the la-t 9 or 10 years And if no protec- 
tion be given, for the species, hilsha supply may 
greatly dwindle in the future 

The H'ndus of course, through their socio- 
rcligiou- injunction, forbid the eating of hil-ha 
from the clo-mg day of the Durga Puja up to 
Sara«wati Puja, the period approximately cor- 
responding from the middle of October to the 
middle of February. This perhaps gives pro- 


tection to the brood fish to a certain extent, 
but it is not strictly* observed now due to the 
decreased supply of other fish in the market. 

Abolition of the Bengal Fishery 
Department 

The Bengal Fishery Department was abo- 
lished in 1923 before any definite results 

regarding the hilsha could be arrived at. In 
the same year the Director of London Museum 
identified the Jatkas as young hilsha. 

Mr. R. S. Fmlow, the then Director of the 

Department, envisaged the importance of this 
discovery as it solved many controversies con- 
cerning the life cycle of the specie- But this 
information could not be utilised as the 

department itself was abolished 

Jatkas 

Long before the above discovery was made 
the Hindus of the Eastern Bengal would not eat 
the jatkas for the same socio-religious injunc- 
tion which would thus give another chance of 
saving the progeny of the hilshas But with 
the change of time, even that meagre protection 
that was thu* offered has been withdrawn 
Huge quantities of jatkas are trapped and sold 
at a cheap rate say 10 to 12 for a p’ce, while 
a -ingle jatka if allowed to grow for 3 to 4 
months more, would fetch four to fixe anna* at 
least. 

Surely the early Hindus knexx that the 
jatkas were the young of hilshas and many 
people «till take that to be so though they were 
not aware of this di-covery The meaning of 
the xcry word jatka i- also “ belonging to high 
clas< " 

It has been stated in the departmental pub- 
lications that the brood fi-hes swim up tbe 
rivers from ihe Bay of Bengal for liberating egg- 
but there wa* nothing known regarding their 
breeding ground or fry «o long. Now this 
d’seoxery that the jatkas are tbe young of 
lul-haa not only has subverted many of the ol l 
ideas concerning the fi-h but ol-o goes to proxe 
that though the hildia wa*- originally a sea fi-h, 
has long been acclimatised to the condition of 
the inland nx-ers so a* to grow fairly big and 
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breed in them. There may not be any fixed 
breeding place for the fish but it is true that 
they breed in many suitable localities near about 
the places where the jatkas do invariably occur. 

In the river Dhateswari in the Dacca 
district, taken as an example, brood fish are 
caught in the months from July to November, 
crops of jatkas appear during the months of 
February to April and crops of new hilshas come 
in with the disappearance of the jatkas from 
the month of Juno onwards approximately. 
This would only make it clear that the hilshas 
breed in the river Dhaleswari. And this may 
be taken to be the case with many inland rivers 
of Bengal. 


HiLbiiA of the Inland Rivers 

By virtue of long standing acclimatisation, 
it seems that the hilshas that have migrated 
into the rivers have undergone some changes 
in their characteristics Of these ogam there 
is a marked difference in the fish of muddy 
water like those of the river Padma and its 
estuaries as compared with those of clear w ater» 
like the rivers Meghna and Jumna. Any man 
of the Eastern Bengal is well aware of the fact 
that hilshas of the river Meghna arc of very 
inferior quality in taste in comparison with 
those of the river Padma and the latter com- 
mand a higher price m the market. 

A fish of the river Padma is thicker in 
structure and of bright silvery colour While 
that of the Meghna }s a bit darker and the 
darkness becomes prominent in the flesh 
When a type of each kind of fish is dissected 
the Padma fish looks much whiter than the 
other. Moreover, the fish from the Meghna 
is thinner in structure and a bit elongated m 
shape. There is difference in taste nlso 
between the hilshas of the rivers with tho«e 
pf the sea 


Winter Hilshas 

In the coastal water of Bengal a crop of 
hilshas appear during the winter season, from 
the month of November to February. They 
arc surely inferior in taste to those of the 
river Padma or Hooghly. The first catch of 
these winter hilshas correspond in size with the 
first crop of fish of the inland rivers cauglu 
in the month of May and June and this shows 
that they grow six months ahead oi the inland 

hilshas.^ ^ j, ave according to locality three 
types of hilshas those of the saline water of 
the sea. of the muddy fresh waters of the 
rivers like Padma or Hooghly and tho«c of the 


dear fresh water like Meghna — though some 
may migrate from place to place with the ri«c 
of water. Enough, however, remain in their 
special tracts to breed and propagate true to 
their own types And they may broadly be 
classified ns follows : 


l«t grade 2nd grade 3rd grade 

Tasle and oil con- 
tents of hilshas Padma Sea Meghna 

The deterioration in quality is not due to 
upward flight as is attributed by some. This 
can be gauged from the fact that the Meghna 
near Munriiiganj of the Dacca district is not 
higher up the river than Padma near Goalundo 
of the Faridpur district, yet the difference in 
firii at these two places is very great n* regards 
their taste and qualities 

Difference in Characteristics between the 
Carp Fry and the Jatkas 
The carp liberate eggs in many a place m 
the rivers with the rise of water by early rains 
during the months from April to June. The 
fry all scatter about entering creeks and 
corners and even the paddy fields, and are 
killed in tho*e places where they get stranded 
w ith the decrease of w ater later on. The inland 
hilshas on the other hand liberate their eggs 
generally when the rivers arc on their ebb. 
And as the jatkas are never seen to haunt places 
where there is no current, there is no chnnce of 
their being destroyed like the carp fry, unless 
they are tlicnisclves sought for 

If the statement “ that the hilshas breed 
during the rains ” (vi de page 4 of the Fishery 
Department Bulletin No III be taken as true, 
a question naturally arises ns to why the host of 
brood fish would hold on their eggs till the 
month of November, when rain does practically 
cease The fact that spent hilshas arc rarely 
caught al«o goes to prove that the hilshas 
become mostly spent from the month of October 
onwards os the number of catches begin to 
decline thenceforward Actually they begin 
to snawn by Msrch-April in the coastal region 
of the Bay of Bengal and finish in the inland 
rivers by the early winter. And it is perhaps 
a fact that they spawn in batches eien in the 
same place, becau»c fry of different sizes ond 
lengths are obtainable at the same time and 
in the same place specially in the inland rners. 

Certain special Characteristics of the 
Coastal Hilshas 

Though the hildias of the inland rivers have 
never been marked to jump up into tbo air it 
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is a distinctive quality with those of the 
Eastern coast of the Bay. The people going m 
country boats hazard a risk if they chance to 
be in or near a shoal of hilshas as these may 
jump in and cau-e the boats to sink. 

The surface moving habit is also another 
important feature of the sea-hiishas. The 
fishermen take advantage of this. In some 
places they are “ skimmed off ” the water by 
nets In others they are dnven to khals 
(branch rivers) and such means are improvised 
with nets to present their return to the sea 
Thousands of hil-lias are caught at a single 
u drive off.” A cloudy day in the Dala time 
(when water level is comparatively on the ebb- 
side in a fortnight) makes favourable cond>- 
tions for the hilsha fishing during the winter 
months 

These are quite in contrast with tho«s of 
the inland rivers, where they move at a depth 
sometimes of 30 to 40 cubits under watei 
though on a cool or drizzling day they may 
come within 4 to 5 cubits from the «uriaee. 

Gobardi Tank Incident 

It will be of interest to note that perhaps 
a further change has come upon the life hv-tory 
of the hilshas so that they even grow in con- 
fined water as in a tank On a report in the 
Awawda Bazar Patnha of tl\e 27th May, 1934., 
that liiMias had been obtained in a tank in the 
village of Gobardi m Vikrampur, Dacca, the 
author of this note made an enquiry into the 
matter. It was found that some 22 hilshas 
were caught in a tank not far from the mer 
Dholes wari. The tank was not inundated 
during the rainy sea-on so that no mature 
hilshas could bare entered and remained in <t. 
It is most likely that jatkas entered the tank 
through the pipes connecting the water mridr* 
the tank with the outside water or that jatkas 
ha\e been put m it unknowingly by the owners 
of the tank while stocking the same with other 
fry from the river. The jatkas remained 
there to grow and mature m it The tank \\a s 
not a deep one So susceptible to heat and 
violence ns the hilshas arc, they were found 
gapping on the morning of 20th May, 1934, as 
an effect of n storm that blew on the afternoon 
of the previous day. 

There ate other instances to show* that the 
hilshas have been found to grow in tanks in 
the districts of Dacca and Fandpur. But the 
ca^c of Gobardi has some peculiarity in it. 
In this instance fry have perhaps entered the 
tank during the month of October or November 
and have matured in it whereas in other ca«cs 


grown up hilshas entered the tanks when thpy 
were flooded during the months of June and 
July and remained there for a certain period 
of time. But there is not a single instance to 
show that hilshas have been found to remain 
more than a season in any tank in Bengal 

Rearing of Jatkas in Tank 

The fishermen of the railage of Rohitpur, 
an important fishing colony m the district of 
Dacca, are of opinion that though the mature 
hilshas die shortly after they are caught the 
jatkas can live m water in nets for a con- 
siderable time. So, some experiments may 
well be tried in this direction to see if they 
can be grown in tanks. 

The places where jatkas are available may 
be known by correspondence with the Thana 
and Sub-divisional Officers of the Province 
And in some special portions of such areas 
arrangements may be made to collect hilsha 
eggs with nets of small meshes They are 
most likely to be fertilized and can convenient- 
ly be put in hatching jars to conduct a hatching 
experiment 

By a study of the hilshas of the sea, 
inland rivers and of the confined water, the 
author is of opinion that the hilshas arc 
generally fond of current, coolness and calm- 
ness of water They may do even without 
the current but as the depth of water in the 
tanks of Bengal gets shallower and the water 
surface greatly agitated by the Nor’w ester 
during the summer months there is every doubt 
if they can be made to grow as an economic 
success in tanks in contrast with the carp* 
under such adverse conditions 

HilSa Problem is Quite a Hopeful One 

The life history and characteristics so far 
known, show that under certain protective 
measures only, the future of the hil«has m 
Bengal is more hopeful than is thought of 
generally. Not to speak of the hilshas, which 
have taken to the inland waters, those of the 
Bay of Bengal also invariably make a flight to 
liberate eggs in the fresh water region of the 
Province and even go further up for the purpose 
every year This phenomenon will continue so 
long as the fresh water of the Himalayas and 
of the Assam Hills invite them from the sea 
through the innumerable estuaries extending 
over the southern portion of Bengal. They 
obtain maturity in one year. The jatkas a^ 
previously stated, arc quite safe in the hands of 
Nature, as they do not hazard their lives like 
the carp fry Unfortunately, man ha« inter- 
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vcncd and by the, unwholesome methods of 
killing ol! fish fry the number of lnlshas is 
gradually dwindling. The use of Kutchki nets 
(nets ot very small meshes used to catch fish 
fry) has been abnndonedto a certain extent by 
tlie fishermen at places in the Eastern Bengal 
through public pressure. Now if these jatkas 
could only bC saved, be it by propaganda or 
legislative measures, the situation would im- 
prove. By introducing a close season to stop 
the destruction of the brood fishes, say, for two 
months, Aswin-Knrtik (October-November) 
and stopping the destruction of the jatkas for 
three months from the month of Baisakh to 
Ashar (March to May) the desired standard 
of fish would be had within three years at most. 
Unless the fry and the brood fishes are saved, 
any amount of artificial culture of fry , even 
if that be feasible, cannot improve the situa- 
tion as they would also be liable to destruction 
as ot present “ Save the jatkas and the brood 
fishes for a period ” should ; be the slogan and 
Nature will soon make good of the loss, it is 
true that there is a decrease in their supply in 
comparison to H» ' CO or 70 years ago The 
reason is simple >0 one nould then care to 
kill' the jatkas and the brood fishes to the extent 
that they are being “ sieved off ot the pre.cn 

<iay The only problem that, lion ever, lies before 
US a that how their flight beyood Bengal ran 
be checked as they arc prone to move up the 
rivers and down to the sea. 

Hilsha Glut of 1939 
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saleable stuff in them and covered them with 
enrtli. 

Last year not only the brood fishes were 
saved by thc flood as stated above but it al-» 
facilitated an early big spawning So the 
young hilshas got sufficient time to mature by 
tlie time when we get generally jatkas in the 
market This is evidenced by the fact that 
this year wc have not practically got any jatkas 
but hilshas instead from the very beginning. 
This sort of thing is not likely to take place 
every year. It is sure to re\crt to its normal 
again from the next season. A comparatively 
fewer number of hilshas would breed late in the 
season, affording the fishermen scope to kill 
jatkas in their usual time of appearance and a 
consequent scanty supply of matured fish later 


This year’s hilsha glut is nothing but the 
result of an unusual natural protection and it 
goes to show that if the brood fishes and the 
jatkas could be saved the supply of hildias 
would be so huge as to cause throwing them 
away for want of market. Nature has done 
this with the help of a flood whije man can do 
it by propaganda and legislation — just to save 
thc brood fishes for a limited period and the 
jatkas as a cla-s— the results will be identical 
in that case too. 


Fishery Legislation 

There arc strict laws perhaps m every 
civilised country for the protection of fish but 
in Bengal there is no restriction to fishing even 
of the fry and the destruction goes on all the 
year round In America, as reported, the period 
of shad catching is very short, seldom exceed- 
ing two months in the same river and during 
the rest of thc year a strict “ close -season ” is 
observed But thc Fishery legislation, Act IV 
of 1897, which is the only one of its kind in this 
country has become a dead letter since its 
enactment ow ing to thc inadequacy of purpo-c. 
The proposed Bengal Fish Fry Preservation 
Bill of 1922, in which hilsha of course, was 
not included ol«o d-d not mature although it 
had good ends in view. 

The breeding time of thc hilshas of the in- 
land rivers differs much with that of thc carp 4 , 
ophiocephnlidac and others for which the Bill 
of 1922 was drafted Yet the fry killing time 
of the hilshas wonderfully correspond with the 
period for other fishes viz., the months of Dai«akh 
to Ashar So by adding the jatkas along with 
the fry mentioned and with the inclusion of a 
para for a clo^e season of two months for the 
brood fishes this bill would serve the purpose 
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of giving the necessary protection to the hilshas 
as well. And it is needless to say that an 
enactment which can add to the economic 
betterment of the people by the protection of 
an important commodity like fish in a riparian 
province like Bengal is a thing to be welcomed. 

Conclusion 

The future line of work regarding the 
hilshas should therefore be : 

1. Places where the jatkas are available 
must be identified. 

2. A propaganda must be made among 
the fishermen fishing in such areas about the 
fact that the jatkas are the young ones of the 


hilshas and that they are making a great harm 
to their own business by destroying the hilshas 
in the fry stage which on the other hand would 
give them a much increased outturn if caught 
and sold 3 to 4 months later. 

3 To resort to legislative measures if 
propaganda be not very successful, for the 
safety of the jatkas for 3 months ris , Baisakh 
to Ashar and for the introduction of a close 
season for 2 months say the months of Aswin- 
Kartic for the protection of the brood fishes 

4 To stock confined water such as tanks 
with jatkas, to see if they can be grown in them 
and also “to observe the suitability or otherwise 
m their taste or other marketable qualitie* 


KHAN ABDUL GHAFFAR KHAN 

By DEWANE FULSAFI 


Strangely enough the earliest thing that 1 
remember about this great giant of non-violence 
is a singularly violent incident I was passing 
in front of the group of huge houses whore the 
Khan’s family lived when I was given a thrash- 
ing by one of the badmashes of the village, a 
blue-eyed, sharp-faced evil bit of ferocity called 
“ Scekli Gunjea ” (‘bald-headed iron rod'). 
I went running to the huge big “ Hujra ” and 
with my fists in my eyes, rushed to the krndly- 
looking Bahrain Klmn, the Khan's father. 
“ Come, come, you little bear,” said the old 
Khan, big Pathnn boys don’t cry, it is only 
little girls that do " I choked back my sobs and 
wailed out my ‘•lory. Without a word, Abdul 
Ghaffir Khan got up and «aid. “Where is 
SceVAi " 1 “ Iv. frowt of the uwiwfljfc bv your 
house ” I replied, and trotted happily behind 
the huge Khan, for I knew that Peckli would 
get a !cs-on today that he would never forget. 
And lie certainly did. The Khan lifted 4 Gunjea ’ 
up like a pup seven feet above the ground and 
dropped him again and again until his bald 
head was covered with blood And he did not 
a‘on until the bald-headed swine rubbed his no«e 
on the ground and held his car- holes and promis- 
ed on God and all the holy saints of the Pathans 
that he would never hurt a child aga»n. 

In tlio-c days the Khan wn* hung the life 
of an ordmaty Fathun fanner. He had four 
bullock- and two servants He had taken a 
plot of land about 70 acre- from bis father, 
and this he cultivated himself. He would leave 


his home in Ftmanzsi at dawn like all the other 
farmer*, take Ins bath in a canal a mile aw'ay 
and reach his fields an hour before sunrise. 
There lie ploughed and irrigated and tended 
his crops until noon, when ins food used to 
come from the village Then he would stop 
working, and with his bullocks go to the jufloai 
(grove of mulberry trees) where the bullocks 
got a drink and fodder and the Khan and his 
men ate and rested for an hour or two and then 
went back to the plough and irrgation and 
weeding and the handier! other things that ore 
the irksome routine of a farmer’s life in the 
Frontier It was in these days that the Khan 
acquired Ins remarkable knowledge of agricul- 
ture Even now-a-days his happie.-t moments 
arc -pent cu W- \aw\, wVww V* goes out on long 
walks with the farmers and discusses the 
mysteries of long-rooted and short-rooted crops, 
the causes and cures of various plant-diseases 
and the cultivation of certain crops to improve 
some deficiencies in the soil I have been on 
several of these trips with him The young 
farmers look rather surprised when they hear 
the Khan speak their language and tackle their 
problems so efficiently but the old ones (and 
there are many grey-beards on the land) always 
bring him their problems and listen to and carry 
out ln« suggc-tions faithfully, for the Khan’s 
family i« well known for being very mild, fair- 
dealing and kind landlord*. 

The second incident that I remember about 
the Khan is the one to which the Khan owes 
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)m pet name among the Pathans ‘Padshah }«< riad to be flic first political meeting 0/ the 
Khan,’ which means ‘ King ; Khan/ ^ _ t Pathnns. Haidar Khan, a big and famous Khan. 


It took place at the time of the Rowlatt who w a? known among the Paths ns 0? ‘ Hai-l-dir 
Act agitation in a dilapidated old moeque. It Khan without eyelashes' got up, made a little 
was the mosque of the famous Haji of Turar.g- speech, put a garland round the rather reluctant 
zai. Along with a school, the mosque had been neck of Abdul GhafTar Khan and proclaimed him 

Zamung Badth — ‘Our King.' Thus he got his 



title, which he carries to this day. 

The English, however, were not arau«ed 
A few days inter, the village of Utmanzai woke 
up to find itself surrounded by British troop* 
There were huge guns nil around the village and 
a Jong line of them on (lie road that goes through 
its middle. All the important men of the village 
were summoned and made to sit in front of 
the'C gun*. The soldiers got up on their guns 
and got ready to fire, when a shrill wln-tlc blew 
and the Chief Commi—ioner arrived ns the 
re-cuing hero. It was ail beautifully arranged 
and cleverly timed with Anglo-Saxon thorough- 
ness. The Chief Commissioner, Mr. Keen, J 
believe, then stood up on a cannon and delivered 
a speech winch Obaidullah Khan, (*on of 
Dr Khan Sahib, well-known for his many and 
lengthy hunger-strikes) mimic-. This is what 
lie said - “ 0 people of Utmanzai, do not imagine 
that because the Sirkar is bu*v elsewhere, it 
cannot attend to you. The arm of the Sirkar 
is very long. It can attend to Germany, slap 
Ru««ia and reach you af=o Because of your 
vdlanous actiuties, I fine jou people sixty 
thousand rupees, and take these eighty men as 
prisoners until the fine is realised ” The sug- 
gestion of brave old Bohram Khan that only 
lie should be taken to prison and all the other » 
Khans released, because it was his son who was 
responsible lor everything, was refused. The 
brave old man went to jail along with seventy* 
nme others The little village paid up its fine 
and several times o\er, before the Khans were 
released I visited the Khans in jail in tho«e 
days and spent many happy hours eating 
cfrrc&ww iTfiu dssfee, benttenr mV my mWrcw 
were in that distinguished gathering. 

During this siege, the village was n!«o dis- 
armed and the troops earned away three lorry 
load* of rifles, guns, pi-tol* ami flaggers, all 


built on a hill side about half a mile from brought voluntarily by the on nor* a* the nutho- 
Utmanzai by the Had of Turangzai before lie nties threatened to search their hou«c*. a thing 
wa? made to flee for his life to the hills of the »l»di the Pattaan considers an m-ult to hi*, 
Mohroands along with the Khan and several womenfolk anil hates more than anything eke 
followers It is a matter of common knowledge *t " as preei-elj’ an incident of this sort that 
nmonc-'t us Pathans bow the Khan was brought eaw-ed the notorious Afndi A jab Khan to kidnap 
back by hi* father on the persuasion of the Mi«* Ellis a« reprisal 

then Go\ ernor of the Province Some time after his impri-onnient, the Khan 

It was in this deserted mosque that all the started the first organisation for the social and 
Khan of our tribes tailed a meeting. It may moral uplift of the Pathans. It had a high- 
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mounding Arabic name, for the priests were very 
influential and their followers very ignorant. 
He started a small school in his village in a 
house given by a friend (It is a flourishing 
high school now and I am very proud to have 
been one of the first students). To get funds 
for the little school and do publicity work, the 
Khan used to make extensive tours with a party 
of students and a respectable number of impres- 
sively-bearded propagandists, for we had to 
keep on the right side of the priests who were 
very jealous of their powers. We wrould go to 
a mosque m a village, some of us would sing 
patriotic and religious songs, others w ould make 
speeches, the theme always being — unity, the 
evil of feuds, the glory of education and utility 
of soc'al reforms of several kind*. I was the 
little hero of these parties and though only eight 
years old, would deliver my carefully memorised 
speech w ith such a convincing amount of acting, 
that the suuple-m' tided Pathans would gape at 
me, and usually at the end of the performances, 
some kindly Khan would send the little genius 
of hi* household along with us, hoping that he 
too would, someday stand on the number (raised 
platform in the mosque for the use of the priest) 
and recite Arabic verses and Persian poems to 
the honour and glorification of the family 

But soon the Khan was arrested again and 
sentenced to three years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
He was subjected to the most brutal treatment 
in these years He was treated worse than the 
murderers and dacoits. He lost one hundred 
lb- in weight, and six teeth Being a huge giant 
of 220 lbs the irons around his ankles were 
too small, so they cut into his flesh and caused 
inflamed wounds. But if his captors thought 
that they would break his spirit that way, they 
were sorely disappointed. As the Khan often 
says in his speeches, “ With love you could per- 
suade a Pathan to go to Hell with you but by 
force you couldn’t take him even to Heaven ” 
So it was with him He suffered much but did 
not complain. It did not break the steel in 
him but tempered it. 

Once, he having expressed a desire to that 
effect, I was taken to see him m jail- The 
lng Khan has always given me much undeserved 
love It was in the hot IMiamvnh Jail. He 
would invariably be sent either to Jlianwali, 
or Dehra Ismail Khan, where the jail-gate car- 
ries m bold letters the complementary title of 
“ Hell Prison, ” both tlie*e places being unbear- 
ably hot in summer. Although I was a child. 


I was not allowed tu go in, but had to wait out- 
side a window with thick black bars. There 
was the tap-tap-tap of wooden sandals, and 
out came he, in short, ugly jail clothes, a ghost 
of his former self. It was too much for me, I 
burst into tears The Khan Sahib made pathe- 
tic attempts to console me through the thick 
black bars. The jailors took pity on me, for 
even jailors are human at times, and allowed 
me to get inside. There on the Khan’s lap I 
stopped sobbing after a while and ate some 
fruits, which he would always give to people 
who went to see him m jail But I loathe 
Mianw ah even to this day. Every time the 
tram passes through it, a vision of the black 
bars, the 'wooden sandals, the ugly jail-clothes 
and the two pale, affectionate hands caressing 
me through the iron bars, at once rises up before 
my eyes 

After his release, he got busy again, more 
schools were opened, the organization extended 
and we made several tours of practically all 
parts of the province With long practice and 
training, I had become by then a fairly good 
speaker and accompanied the Khan Sahib prac- 
tically everywhere 

It was in the beginning of 1929 that I 
made my last tour with him, presumably in 
connection with a magazine which he had start- 
ed, but actually to give a finishing touch to the 
ground which he had so patiently and labori- 
ously prepared for the launching of his now- 
famous movement of the Khudai Khulmatgars 
(servants of God) or Red-Shirts, as they are 
generally called 

On July 15th, 1929, I was strolling on the 
Peshawar Cantonment platform I had an 
English suit on which I wore for the first time, 
feeling extremely important and extremely 
uncomfortable I was soon to be sent off to 
England, though I was then only fifteen. The 
Khan Sahib was also there He wore a strange 
expression of sorrow mixed with happiness. 

“ Go and leam what has made the Englishman 
a great conqueror and a great organiser,” w r as 
his parting advice, “ but do not forget what you 
are ” 

A few months after this, he started his 
movement, the history of whose growth and 
struggle is the one beautiful chapter of heroism 
and sacrifice in our recent history, otherwise so 
much lacking in anything notable, but that I 
will tell you some other time — perhaps. 



HISTORY OF BENGAL’S SALT INDUSTRY 

By JITENDRA KUMAR NAG, mm*., bl 


The history of Bengal boa is ample testimony 
to the existence of a big industry in salt on 
the *caron*t of Bengal and Orissa from the 
early days of the Mamie rule down to the ISth 
century. This industry and the country’s own 
trade in salt, though virtually destroyed by the 
alien European merchants, survived ns late as 
Queen Victoria's reign The administrative 
reports and the records of the Ea*t India Com- 
pany and the British Government of the 17th, 
18th and 10th centuries and the books by con- 
temporary authors on the political and economic 
condit’on of the country, refer in many places 
to the progress of this flourishing industry, and 
also to tiie incidents of repression and undue 
advantages forcibly taken by the local govern- 
ment in the 19th century which brought this 
industry, that nad been one of the chief assets 
of our economic lcsourccs, to complete ruin 
, For a long time salt was being prepared on 
an extensive scale along the vast seaboard of 
Bengal from Chittagong to Jaleswar, comprising 
a land of 700 srj miles The area acquired a 
reputation of being highly favourable to salt 
manufacture, os it is flooded bv the wjtcis of 
the Bay of Bengal from time to time accord ng 
to its ebb find flow tide-'. As regard? fuel- 
the coast also supplied wood from the interven- 
ing jungles to the manufacturer without much 
labour being spent on it. The place was popu- 
larly known as "Noon-Dweep” (the Pah- 
Island). 

Midnnpore and Sunderban seaboards were 
the chief saline tracts that developed this 
iodustiy to a great extent Salt wa* manufac- 
tured along the coast-line on a commercial 
scale by the local merchants through the 
labour of the Molunghcos (people who used 
to prepare salt in thc-e areas were railed 
Molungbecs). The total output w.i- con- 
siderable; it u«cd to meet not only tlie entire 
demand of the eastern markets of India, of 
A s s.am, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, but nl-o tho«e 
of the provinces of U. P and the Punjab to 
dome extent. 

* The transport service from the salt manu- 
facturing centre was through the rivers or water- 
ways of the land. Canals were also sometimes 
constructed by the state for ca«y communica- 
tion, On these natural and artificial water- 


courses, "by country boats, the only conveyance 
of those days, merchants u-ed to despatch salt 
bag? to the distant markets of Bengal, Bihar and 
Op s» a A canal constructed in this parganv 
was known as ‘ Nimhi-Kha!,’ the name being 
derived from the Hindi word mmak moaning salt. 
Mention had often been made of the salt area, 
then popularly known as ‘ Nmiftk-Mahal,' in the 
revenue files of Sultan fruja, a governor of 
Bengal, m the 17th century 

The local zamindar* were generally placed 
in charge of the supervision of the salt chars ns 
representative of the Government. The supreme 
rontrol vva-, however, vr-ted in the hand* of the 
Dew an, the financial chief of the province. 
i Fifth Rciw't on Foil India Affairs, Vo], II, 
Firminger) 

rroiii salt the prov ifiet.il gov ernn lint li-cd 
to draw big revenue at the period Thi- fact 
corroborate® (he «fory of Bengal producing 
from its sencoads an immense quantity of salt 
for the consumption of the natives. Not only 
that, there arc in contemporary book* refer- 
ence- to many rich trading merchant- and 
saudagart. coming down from the Punjnb, 
Multan, Gujerat, etc., to this province to buy 
«nlt for importing it to their re-pedivo pro- 
vince- and dMricts 

Pkfpvratkin oi Svlt 

As the coastal area remains e\eessl\oIy 
humid ami there is heavy rainfall there during 
summer and rainy seasons, the salt was, at that 
time too, prepared during winter, i.e , from 
the month- of October to April. when the 
atmo-phcrc remained dry The sandy lowland 
on the seaboard of the Bay i- now and then 
flooded by the high tide-, the -ea water 
impregnates the soil with it? saline material*, 
sometimes appreciably, on ncrount of repeated 
ebb- The molungliec< u-ed to scrape the surface 
earth of sue]) sod and collect, it in mound? 
After this they u*ed to lixiviate it on filterbod* 
Ulcer brine* were thus obtahicd on its being 
charged on oven* The fuel came from the 
wooded region of the -ca-coa*t 

By this crude process of hvivintion nnd 
boding the biirie on open hearth*, thousands of 
molunghees bad been preparing salt for a long 
time along the scaconst of Bengal and Oris*a 
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meet ih? entire demand of rniMimer* h\ mg in the 
provinces of eastern India It is mentioned 
in a Bengali book b\ Pandit Hnraprasad 
Shastn that even m the Hindu period about 
53 thousand labourers (molunghces) worked 
in the particular salt district, afterwards 
known as Nimakmahal under the management 
of the supervising zammdars The saltbeds, 
lee&Wy tnWtT chars, nut divided into erarntt 
section' — the kh'alarts . in each khalari about 
seven molunghces were to work. Their wages 
on a contract basis were fixed on the production 
of every 100 md*. of salt. From each khalari an 
average yield of 250 maunds of salt by a group 
or seven molunghees is recorded 

The controlling zannndars were al-o 
authorised to sell the salt thu* manufactured 
and collected, to the merchants who in their 
turn distributed it to different markets 
Hunter’s Statistical Account of Ben oat (Vol 
III, Midnapore) refers to these zammdars, and 
how they were honoured by the rulers during 
the Moslem regime with titles. 1’ke Bakar-Ul- 
Tajjab, Mali-Ui-Tajjab, etc., etc. 


The Decai os the Salt Indl-viri 
The repressive polici adopted by the East 
India Company for the purpose of capturing 
local markets, affecting practically nil the in- 
dustries of the country, was also the chief cause 
of the ultimate ruin of the salt industry, narrated 
above The Company persuaded the puppet 
Nawab to impose a law on the dealers of salt, 
betelnut tobacco and other useful commodities 
to sell first all their produce to the Company 
m retail An agreement was forcibly reached 
in fa\our of the Company with all the zamindars 
of the salt area, who became owners as a result 
of the weakening of control by the local govern- 
ment, to sell the entire produce to the Company 
at the fixed rate and to the salt traders It was 
a mischief done by the Trading Association, 
formed then by Clive and the members of his 
council In spite of strong disapproval by the 
Court of Directors in England, the said "a«so- 
siatioii enforced this arbitrary legi'Iation and 
wa« «ucce«sful in depriving the zammdars and 
salt merchants of their reasonable profit and in 
establishing their monopoly in the salt trade of 
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1 1 ic land, The price of calt loii-equently went Uiutimi Exi’ohts 

up at the expen -e of the ItdKiuring niolunchiec , rl , , - 

mid the land-owning zamindai« Cl.captr wit... J,u >'*" a » '«»«*<• jwr for 
ranic from atiroad. the Company wa» not keen j {ui « al ' KUW the bepimung of the import id **alt 
on the difpoaal of the emititiy-madr writ, and <0 , tl ' c l* £ . ,rt n{ ^‘hutU froni Chednrc. Briti-!. 
consequent Iv the zammdnri, rlo-cd down their * ort ’B n *a)t gradually began to capture 
mdustiy, for it finally became ratlicr imjio-ible J" mwjccta, and met about 90 per cent of 
to run the trade (.Vanda Kumar by Chandi 1,lc l !" tlrc dL T nd of tf ! c , Bc i n p ( *"”*«*• Tf f 
Charan Pen). The stringent ciicumstance*. ™ S the erne for a i com idcrable period, down to 
in winch the zandmfnrs were pin ref. mav be f hc <} ? c ?‘{ e of } he t }p th “* f 7 ( ! e 

undet «too i from the following, which is a t'jwci- '" vf * ,on of A< CI1 ^It fnUnud. The East India 
men of (!» ,.nr»«„n, -on. <„ «,™ : £E5r tf , 1*2, bfffiTSS 


“He it underflow! that a request has keen made by 


wont very far to facilitate this European dump- 
ing of salt, m levying another extra duty on 


the Government end the genllemrn of the eommitiee and the local manufacture, to meet their financial 


no salt became unnaturally hiqh and 


not ready in any district, that a gomavia lie sent lo attend . ” , .. . , , ‘ */ h .. 

on the said gentlemen and having given a bond, he may tills W3s rather a ceatll-blOW to tllC CX’stlng 
proceed to h % business end make salt but III) ihe bond producers 


be given to the governor. Without delay give your bond 
and seitle your business and then prreerd to the making “. . . In working out ihe principle ihe company 

oi rail wmi loo far and gne an undue sJvanlage to ibe British 

manufacturers For they included ihe expenses of securing 

Thctt coulil l,o no |o»t, fionfon on <h« port ^.T^TJTSSSl -ii" 
of the Company to force the salt-owing gentle- oblsined ihe full advantage of this blunder, and ihe sale 


men to give bond to them 
for selling salt only to 
tl cm They were for .t 
Jong time exploiting the 
local molunghees and meet- 
ing the demamnd of the 
country. The' Company 
arbitrarily chucked them 
out and began to control 
the salt trade and gave an 
wide scope to the 
European, specially the 
British, salt manufacturers 
This was only made possi- 
ble by the extraordinary 
high price of the salt raised 
as a comequence of the 
intervention of the Com- 



the Burma process of preparing salt 


nanv to establish their monopoly The *>alt ?/ British saJi weni up by leaps and bounds.”— 
liuty »a, ra’sed to B. 3-8 a- on » c D “» 

every maimd of salt, the side puce Finally, a general prohibitory ordci was 

was, in proportion to the cost price of this local i-sued by the Government upon the local pro- 

prduction, so high that it became verv hard (hirers, who*e condition had grown from bad to 

for the Company to dispose of the Bengal -alt wor-e, to «top flioir business before they were 

secured by their monopoly On the other hand, completely ruined The follow ; ng table shows 

beside? flic import from Cheshire and Ham- the figures of British salt exported from Cheshire 

burg salt of lower price was available from and Liverpool 

the s’eacoasts of Bombay and Madras where the 1M5 . t46 1847 . >4a ^ 

dry climate favours the solar evaporation 502,616 752,998 1.092693 * 1.85076’ mda. 

method of preparing salt as a low expense ’ ' 

TJ,e Company far sometimes imported this The Government’s revenue also increase! 

cheaper salt, as the production of Bengal was on account of the duty imposed on indigenous 
falling year after year. salt. A maximum revenue of 67 lacs solely 
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from salt in 1870-71 is recorded to have been 
collected. 

In 1871, a separate department of salt was 
opened by the Government, which appointed 
local agents to collect the duty. 

Aden* £\lt 

During the later part of the last century, 
salts from Hamburg, Salif, Aden and Rumania 
entered the ports of Calcutta and Chittagong. 
British exports were already on the decline 
owing to the introduction of the cheaper foreign 
salt, but when the \cry cheap Aden salt made 
its appearance, all had to make way foi it 
Along with it Bombay and Karachi also jorned 
in the competition. Foitunately the world war 
came end Europe's salt export almost cea«cd. 
Aden and Bombay not only monopoli-cti the 
Indian salt trade between them-ehes but aho 
began to make enormous profits by raising 
the price. It went upto R®. SO per 100 mds of 
salt exclusne of the Government duly The 
consumption became so low end the revenue 
from the «alt duty dropped -o much that the 
Go\ eminent had to contemplate a possibility of 
the revival of the salt industry But then what 
would become of the re's enuc dmed from the 
salt tax? The Cential go\ eminent, howver, 
withdrew the longstanding prohibitionary order 
in 1918 and instructed the provincial go\ern- 
ments to i«sue licence to individuals or grouped 
organizations, that would like to manufacture 
salt 

The people of Bengal at that time did not 


like to take the risk as they w-erc long main- 
taining an idea that salt could not be produced 
in Bengal with profit. They also believed that 
salt cannot be manufactured here on a com- 
mercial scale. Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co first 
availed themselves of this opportunity and 
taking licence from the government started a 
factory at Cental on the seaboard of South 
Midnapore, near which now the Bengal Salt 
Company have established a factory to work 
cut on the Burnish process. Though Messrs 
Andrew Yule & Co. spent a good deal on machin- 
ery, manufactured salt ns good as the Cheshire 
«alt and though their efforts were praiseworthy, 
they were not successful in preventing the 
hoarding of du-ty Aden salts in the local port®. 
A® they could not make any appreciable amount 
of profit this Bnti'h firm closed down then 
factory at (Puru«hottampur) Cental It would 
have been wvc on the part of the Government 
it they had retamed the factory by purchase 
The coastal people of Bengal and On«sa 
revived the process of the molunghees and 
began to prepare salt after the general ban on 
them had been lifted in 1931 on account of 
the Gnndhi-Irwin Pact 

It is gratifying to note that Bengal has now- 
got about twenty national companies dealing 
in «a!t, of which about a dozen have built 
factories at Contai, Sunderban, Noakhah and 
Chittagong Some of them arc producing and 
selling the countrymade salt in the market of 
Bengal An illustrated account may be obtain- 
ed from the latent reports of the Bengal 
government. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DURGA. SIVA AND KALEE 

Bv Prof. SUKUMAR RAX JAN DAS, m.a., phD. 


lr intere-tinR to note that the Durga festival 
which h regarded ns the greatest festival among 
ino-t of the Hindus lias an astronomical back- 
ground. The birth, marriage and death o 
Durga arc different representations of Hindu 
Ecliptic. The mythological legends about Durga 
have been invented by learned men of the 
1'imnimc age only to impress the common people-, 
but tlie astronomical significance of the Durga 
festival ia almost forpitten amon c tl« PWJJJ 
iiublic. It will, therefore, he of grent intere t 
to trace the oricin of the Durga festival m the 
light of astronomical phenomena oldened in 

anP1 Thc "baris of the science of astronomy m 
India was in the religious aspirations of the 
.-...-i vntnric* in times when each hcaicnlj 
bodv represented a Dmnity With the ancient 
Indmnsfthc study of agronomy bccameasacml 
flu tv at least amongst the more educated cla scs, 
inasmuch as the celestial bodies were viewed 
j „_,i *he worship of them was enjoined 
by ^hc Vedas, the earliest religious boohsofthe 
Hindus Thus the piety of the ancient Indians 

intimacj nn d ceremonies there 

% ta *2Lss^t3rtia iri5323?awE 

mperfect charnel , 1 me „,, generally 

Sh a S lo its n.lartal.5.' <■> 

"’“rrem ' thfl wUtami «* »”™” 1 >?' t ndu ' 

,eere Ihc wreShippers of cl.flerent mamfomtmps 

I Ttlt motion' of the sun whom they regorf- 
Hcd intncmo enfe Thus many of tlxeir 

ed with a <tiva i„ w ere regulated by the 

ceremonies and fcsmo. n ^ Jt 

before be Uumed that every festival that 
hi, eomc down from the ancient hmes has some 


relation to a natural phenomena and the Durga 
festival, their greatest festival, has nl«o got an 
astronomical significance 

The difficulties experienced by the Hindus 
in adjusting their calendar, in which errors were 
so liable to spring up and increase, occasioned 
repeated changes of their system. At one period 
the motion of the moon was taken as its founda- 
tion, nnd the lunar month was fanned to agree 
with the phases of the moon. Then a change 
took place, and a solar month was formed, con- 
stituted so as to be reckoned by the time the sun, 
in it* progre-s, remained in each sign of the solar 
Zodiac. Another change followed, efforts being 
made to reconcile the two previous systems in 
which each kind of month preserved its original 
character, the solar month being reckoned in 
ordinary civil days, and the lunar months 
measured by tithis or lunar days, each bo'ng one- 
tlurtieth part of a synodic period, the time elaps- 
ing between two conjunctions of the sun and the 
moon The result of the*e efforts w a* the forma- 
tion of the lum-solar year, reckoned either in 
end day* or in tithis. 

Now the arrangement of the twelve Hindu 
month*, as they now- stand, lias, at different times 
been made the subject of diligent enquuy. 
Bentley, in his Ilrnlu Astronomy, states that the 
months were formed about the year 1181 BO., 
when the sun and the moon were in conjunction 
at the Winter Solstice, and that with reference 
to this epoch, the Hindu astronomers had then 
made many improi ements in their system The 
lunar n*tcn«ms. such as Asvini, Bharani, Krit* 
tikn, etc, which began with a month were then 
called wives of the sun, although they had been 
all before allegorically mimed to the moon. The 
commencement of the jear with the month 
Asvina was, of all others, the most celebrated 
That is to say, it was about the >ear 11SI BC. 
after scveinl attempts that a final seal was given 
to the year-beginning nnd the year was announc- 
ed to commence w ith the month of Asvina This 
part’cular arrangement w as then so popular that 
it was proclaimed with due pomp by the general 
public to celebrate the new- year beginning 
Durga, the year personified in a female 
form, and the Goddess of Nature, was then 
acclaimed to spring into existence. In the year 
1181 B C., the first of A'vina coincided with the 
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month day of the moon; and on that day the 
2etuva\ of Durga w as celebrated with the 
minuet pomp and grandeur. The solemnity of 
rthe 5c*tival shows that the new arrangement 
•was extremely popular and to mark the general 
'approbation it was made an occasion of worship 
and festivity. In the year 945 B C. some 
.further observations were made, by which the 
ancient Hindu determined that m 247 years 
•and one month Solstice fell back 3° 2(y m res- 
’peet of the fixed stars In consequence of these 
'observations, they threw back the epoch of the 
‘commencement of the year with Asvina in 1181 
B C. to the year 1192 B.O , to which year the 
•commencement of Asvina fell on the sixth day 
*of the moon; and the Durga festival was ever 
•after made to commence with the sixth lunar 
•day of Asvina. 

The fable of the marriage of Durga with 
■Siva has an allegorical meaning Siva is a 
-personification of eternal time, and Durga is 
•one of many representations of the Ecliptic. 
■That is to say, the year was fixed in the wheel 
•of eternal time and from that particular point 
a new start was made in the regulation of the 
•calendar The union of Durga with Ssva was 
■considered necessary for the welfare of the 
-people, as the improved calendar correctly set 
-forth the order m which the rites and ceremonies 
should be observed 

In the institutes of Mann the twenty -seven 
lunar Asterisms (Asvini, Bharani, etc 1 are called 
'the daughters of Prajapati, Dahsha, a represen- 
tation of the Ecliptic and al 5 o the consorts of 
‘Soma, the moon This apparently indicates 
that the calendar was first regulated bv the 
motion of the moon Bentlev urges that the 
ancient astronomers feigned the birth of four 
•of the planet 5 from the union of these daughters 
-of Daksha and the moon, the enervations are 
supposed to be oeculatrona by the moon, which 
occurred nearly at the same t’mc in the Lunar 
"Mansions, from which n= mothers, the planets 
received their names In this system of reckon- 
ing cTors crept up and finally after diligent 
enquiry the solar year was fixed. Durga, the 
youngest daughter of Daksha, was then sup- 
posed to spring into existence, indicating the 
point from which the year was to begin 

In the hi'torv of the derelopment of Hindu 
a'tronomy the period of alwut five centuries 
before the birth of Chri«t is regarded as the 
dark age "of Hindu a«tronomv There is an un- 
-acrountablc dearth of information regarding the 
astronomy of that period Bentlev suspected 
that there had been a great destruction of astro- 
•nomieol manuscripts. According to Bentley, 


during this period improvements were made in 
astronomy, new and more accurate tables of 
the planetary motions and positions were form- 
ed, and equations introduced. At this period 
of Hindu astronomj- a vigorous search was made 
for manuscripts at the instance of the learned 
men of the time, for the purpose of restoring 
their ancient literature and science. The death l 
of Durga allegorically refers to the temporary 
collapse of the astronomical science during this 
period. It is probable that about 200 B.C. when 
the revival of the Hindu astronomy began, the 
allegory of the death of Durga was invented 
by the learned men for the purpose of keeping 
in remembrance the decadence of their favourite 
science, and its subsequent revival. 

The death of Durga is still sometimes re- 
presented in private spectacles wherein large 
figures arc constructed to take part in tableaux 
illustrating some of the scenes described in the 
Ramayana. such as Rama’s lament over the 
loss of Lakshmi, and others of a like nature. 
This represents the calamity which overtook 
Hindu astronomy at this eventful period. The 
popular belief that Rama performed the Durga 
Puja in the month of Asvma has, no doubt, some 
bearing in this tableaux This popular belief 
may be due to the fact thait Rama, as the ruling 
prince of that period, set his seal of authority 
on that point m time when Durga, the year 
personified, sprang into existence to avert the 
calamity that befell the astronomical calcula- 
tion 5 of his time 

It is beheied that before this period the 
Durga festival was celebrated in Spring and 
still now there is a reminiscence of that fact 
in the Basanti Puja performed in the month of 
Chaitra There is a tradition that King Suratba 
of the Solar Dynasty was the first man to per- 
form the Durga Puja This might indicate 
that this ancient festival came into vogue when 
the jear was supposed to begin with the sun in 
Chaitra and Suratha was then the ruling prince. 
Hence Rama who shifted ithe time of worship 
of the Goddess is said to have invoked the 
goddess not m proper time, but as there was the 
seal of greater authority the time fixed by Rama 
has since then been regarded as the proper time 
of worship. 

The great importance given to time as a 
mighty worker of events was well understood in 
its personification as Siva. Years were perso- 
nified a 5 his wives, one of whom, Kalee was 
de 5 cnbed as insatiably devastating whole 
countries, which was in earlier times but a 
figurative way of expressing that such and such 
years had been calamitous in famines, pestilence 
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THE HERD-HALLUCINATIONS 

By Prof. Dr. KRISHNA PRASANNA MUKERJI, ma. (Cal), D.phil. (Heidelberg) 
Formerly of Vm'a-Bharab, Sanhmkelan 


IMere force of habit and lack of spirit of 
-questioning have caused the average man in 
society it o accept a/code of morals with regard 
to certain aspects of Ins social life which, though 
unable to stand the test of logical criticism, 
has got so well-established as an ethically 
sound standard of social behaviour that a man 
■challenging them with his rational criticism, 
instead of being considered a servant of society 
and social science, runs the risk of being sus- 
pected as an evil genius preaching “ immoral ” 
And “ objectionable " things. The danger and 
liability of quiet submission to things tradi- 
tional are still greater in a society like ours 
-which has long forgotten the use of the sign of 
interrogation on the path of social advance It 
is with this idea of re-introducing this sign of 
Tational questioning as mile-stones of our social 
progress that I have entered into the discussion 
of some of the usualty accepted rules of social 
behaviour which are taken for granted as sound 
because we are afraid to disturb the apparent 
peace of our social existence, mistaking our 
mental inertia and intellectual morbidity for 
blessings of peaceful life I have preferred 

* to call these accepted axioms of society “ herd- 
hallucinations ” and not “ herd-ignorance ", be- 
cause I believe that they are there, not because 
society (or at least the educated class) is ignor- 
ant of their ethical unsoundness but because 

• our intellectual inertia has created a hallucina- 
ting belief under the spell of which we are 
unwilling tp di-card them and even want to hua 
them as just and true. It is obvious that the 
•very nature of the task before me is such that 
it may pro\ e shocking to the “ tender-hearted ” 
■and the “ soft-cu a h'oned ” but knowing that 
such cITccts arc unavoidable adjuncts of an 
undertaking like tins I hope to be excused by 
the gentle and the genteel The list is by no 
means exhaustive. 

(a). HVict is unjt&t and ignoble to acquire 
by force is pcrvn^ible land eteti prntseu orthij) 
if secured vrith the help of money 

Such a proposition appears perfectly just 
•and correct with regart^ to aequ-ring thing* 
belonging to others (provided of course, there 
as no coercion involved in the transaction). 


According to popular notion the former (the 
u a er of force) is a criminal and a robber and 
the latter a lawful purchaser. But laws are not 
always morally sound and the apparent justness 
of the “ law ful purchaser’s " position may under 
special circumstances prove to be an utter 
fiction under the gafb of which he might be 
perpetrating highly immoral acts more danger- 
ous than the acts of a thief or a robber, 
because it is not possible to deal with him or 
correct him armed with the sanction of law m 
the same manner or with the same ease as the 
robber Aw apt illustration is afforded by the 
attempt of the monied class to buy up at fancy 
price huge quantities of butter and other food 
stuffs (for private consumption) in times of war 
or scarcity. 

Leaving aside the question of acquiring 
material things, if we turn to the acquiring of 
a different type of objects, namely posts, 
through the help of money, we will find the 
position to be morally still more untenable. 
Here I am not merely trying to emphasise the 
objections involved in selling out public posts 
to the donor of the highest bribe (which is such 
an apparent injustice that no decent society will 
tolerate it openly) but I am referring to the 
vast number of cases in which responsible posts 
are offered to candidates having “ high connec- 
tions ” m preference to those who have no such 
connections (even though the latter are more 
qualified). Seemingly there is no offer of money 
or bribe in this, yet the substance of corruption, 
involved in such a social transaction cannot 
escape the notice of the accurate observer of 
so:al phenomena May not the expectations 
on the part of the powers that be (which allot 
the posts) of returns in the shape of parties, 
dinners, loans and political support from these 
people with high connections be classed as a 
type of bribe do less real than the direct offer 
of money ? 

'The element of injustice involved in the 
acquisition of another class of objects (by 
purchase or more correctly through bribe) , 
namely the acquisition of a rich or beautiful 
spou-e is still greater and perhaps ju«t for that 
reason still more overlooked by the ever-busy- 
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body, tliC public. It is n well-known fact tliat 
prospects of lucrative jobs arc daily being lickl 
out to young men for marrying the daughters 
of highly rflaced fathers, and a fathers pension 
and palatial house is diverting the lovef?) of 
many a maiden from the more desirable poor to 
the son of a father with a pension and a palace, 
with the result that beautiful girls and earning 
young men have become the monopolies of the 
pampered youths of both the sexes This is an 
example of the exercise of monopolistic proprie- 
tary right which, as I have remarked elsewhere, 
is unsupportable by any decent standard of social 

cthi'J ono , T h 0 carries away a beautiful girl 
by force is surely to be condemned by the 
society ns a "goonda" hut the dissipated and 
debauched son of a landed or business ■arajgj 
crat who carries away one'or more a f them with 
the help of his money is, on the contrary, 
supposed to occupy a tpecially hga'I* 1 '” 
In society, though the difference beta con him 

&28S33S&&* 
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£ zztgJTEZ 

ore Binful andtt>oir v^ ae Wc are tallght this 

considered as a & U3 come t0 accept 

from childhood ana mo . t he 

it wtlhoutarpment _KeeP»S it „ „ ol 

't'Tll'ffidt to see that the married person 

at all . dl S' ‘race person in society) who is 

bou»d”to get satiated with eroticism (tor the 


very reason of his or her being married sal 
who therefore is hound to be comparative!) 
freer ‘from sexual thoughts) aceounts for ms 
(or her) absence of erotic! =m not to saltation, 
but to his (or her) realisation of higher and 
nobler ideals of life— a hallucination »mca 
materially helps in the glorification of the ego- 
Once this gets established in the social 
mind everything done (including grossly 
inhuman acts) by persons in wedlock gets 
current ns morally correct and blameless, in 
a case quoted, I believe, by Bertrand Ru*eU 
(in one of his books), he tells us that a religious 
Roman Catholic gentleman who had already 
eigtlit children consulted a physician m con- 
nection with his wife’s health and was told by 
the doctor that in view of his wife 8 alarming 
and delicate state of health every precaution 
to prevent her from getting the ninth child was 
to be taken, otherwise the wife was sure to die. 
No step was taken to arrest the free play of 
the holy and natural force and in due courso 
the ninth child was born and the iwife died. 
I am sure the man did not lo«c a gram ol res- 
pectability in society for committing this 
” amorous” murder because, for all I know 
it was committed in holy wed ock. Ind a 
abounds with the prototype of this Catholic 
gentleman^ ^ er handi mue h i csser and more 
innocent follies committed under the influence 
of amorous emotions outside wedlock receive 
deadly disapprobation and sharp strictures from 
society (t e , the average married people). It 
amusing, in this connection, to note the disgust 
expressed by the Burra Memsaliebs (native And 
foreign) at the amorous behaviour of, say, t be 
Madrasi Aya and the Nepali servant, both 
condemned by some cruel and strange decree to 
an eternal single existence 

“ It is just like them " — w e are told w«» 
a smile of cruel sarcasm. Indeed it is ju«t like 
a stropg- built Nepali youth and a gay young 
Madrasi lass to allow to pass away their youtJi 
in doing household drudgery’ and. endless- 
errands for the well-to-do. masters and it is )U c t 
like them to receive admonitions (in silence! 
if by chance the unschooled South Indian gin 
is detected taking some amorous interest in tnc- 
equally unsophisticated Nepali lad. Day 
and day out they are to witness quietly au 
the varied paraphernalia (with all its colou 
and suggestiveness) of their masters* unhani- 
pered sex-life, unmoved and unaffected 
Stoics and get rebuked by the same master* » 
anv signs of erotic i°m are detected . m tiw 
behaviour, for, is not the holy sanction lac*' 
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ing in their ease ? Sex appeal can never get 
a recognition as a natural phenomenon ,so long 
as the human herd is determined to live under 
the hallucination of matrimonial sanctity, 
irrespective of emotional dishonesty and 
spiritual embezzlement. 

(c). The religious man is a morally good 
man. 

That often the contrary is the case does 
not require much effort to prove. The reason 
plso is not far to seek. Religions sprang up in 
human society at a more or less primitive stage 
of social evolution. Even the youngest of the 
world's great religions wa« bom some thirteen 
centuries ago. The purely moral idea is still 
very little developed in man and only a small 
section in a civilised community can discus- 
ethical principles shorn of religious dogmatism 
and superstitious jugglery No ethical principle, 
lion ever, could be inculcated to the ancient 
peoples without using the medium of religiou* 
and mythological hocus-pocus. The heritage of 
that pre-moral unreason i* the residual religmu 4 
belief- of today. 

The religious man of today (so far as his 
morals are concerned) i« nothing but the timal 
projection of our ancient credulous ancestors on 
our present ethical plane historical shadows 
whose presence blurs our moral vision I i« 
not possible for lnm to understand the catholic 
universalism of modern humamtarianisra. No 
wonder one religious sect breaks the head? of 
the members of another religious sect for de- 
fending no other precious patrimony than a 
cow or the silence of the mosque 

(d). The atheist is a morally bod man 

To deny God is not necessarily to deny 
ju*t conduct and he who insists on just conduct 
mu-t be a man of extremely sound morals, his 
nb»encc of faith in God notwithstanding As 
n matter of fact it is the absence of just con- 
duct in this world (ns he finds it) that drives 
him to doubt or disbelieve in the existence of 
God or a moral order He is at lea*t an honest 
seeker after a moral order in this world and 
re-ents its absence. 

An hone«t atheist mu K t be credited at lea-t 
with being an honest searcher after the noble 
and right path and therefore is of much better 
morals than the “ believer " who sins and 
pays hi* daily salams and donations to the 
church so that his sins may be forgiven. frc«h 
lca=c may be granted for' committing fresher 
sin* and a scat may be re«crxed in Henxcn 
His moral depravity extends so far as to try to 
corrupt by bribery the Incorruptible. 


(e). It is virtuous (meritorious) to ostra- 
cise the atheist or the agnostic. 

This is another instance of sub-conscious 
self-glorification We (ax erage men) who- 
beliex e (or rather believe that we behex-e) in. 
God are not satisfied by merely imagining our- 
seh'es as exceptionally wise and xnrtuous persons 
but our x-amty of being His chosen ones goes 
to the extent of imagining ourselves to be com- 
petent enough to correct (failing which to 
punish) the non-believer 

The atheist or the agnostic by the fact of 
hi* atheism or agnosticism gnres at least proof 
of his gemline desire to seek a moral order and 
perhaps repents it; non-existence . the so-called 
beliex’er gixes proof of his total disregard for 
a moral order or God by arrogating to himself 
the right to sit in judgment ox-er the convictions 
of others. And yet it is these “ god-fearing 
people who pas* off as respectable members of 
the society and the atheist (more often than 
not) leads an excommunicated life Sometimes 
he is even denied the company of children and 
youngmen lest he spoils them by his disbelieving 
go?pel Such is the anxiety of the worldly- 
wise men to retain the moral tone of the 
society ' No wonder God visits this planet in 
the form of cyclones and earthquake*, plague^ 
pt-tdence floods famines and war 

(fl ITc can cont.nuc to remain economi- 
cally pru/rtne and yet aidtd intellectual 
degradation and economic slaicry 

The panegxric on India's bullock-cart c»\i- 
lization (I am not referring here to India’s 
cultural attainments) is an opiate which has 
successfully kept generations of Indians in indus- 
trial slumber and commercial inertia giving free 
s cope to such spiritual (71 improvements of 
the nation as physical dissipation and intellec- 
tual morbidity Tin* eulogy of simple wantless 
life (which to the popular mind means much 
the same thing a- wietched iivmg) reached its 
high water-mark with the advent of Gandhism 
m Indian politics 

The doctrine of economic primitivism is 
understandable in a society of men who arc- 
sincerely di*gu*ted with the worldly life and 
haxe turned their face from worldly comforts. 
The fact howcx-cr is that the ax erage man i* 
xery much interested in the worldly life and 
ha* no intention to renounce it willingly not 
only becau c e he is so worldly-minded a* to 
Iox - e only the material life but became he 1 * 
unable to secure the ordinary amenities of life 
without putting in his entire energy in pursuit 
of earning a Irving. 
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Apart from disgust of worldly life the 
success of this economic doctrine in a given 
society requires the fulfilment of another pre- 
.requisite, viz , the members of that society 
{one and all) must possess absolutely wooden 
■brains, i<\, absolutely static brains which will 
never even feel the intellectual curiosity of in- 
denting a labour-saving machine more efficient 
than the hand-spinning wheel or the bullock- 
cart. The fact about healthy human intellect, 
however, is that it is constantly working, plan- 
ning, constructing new things in which it finds 
its only fulfilment. 

The human intellect is a dynamic force and 
■unless it is harnessed into .such fruitful chan- 
nels as artistic creation (for the gifted few) 
and progressively finer mechanical inventions 
for economic and social improvement of the 
-community (for the rest), the intellectual energy 
■of that society is bound to find expression in 
theft, robbery, beggary, swindling, sorcery, and 
■communal riots The self-complacency of inter- 
preting some of these criminal instincts and 
activities as a manifestation of fuller spiritual 
life (as opposed to the material life of invent- 
ing societies) is a 'type of Eelf-glonfication 
-which, to say the least, is stupid and ridiculous 

But even supposing it were possible for a 


hermit nation to work just enougli to meet the 
needs of their pastoral life and devote the rest 
of their time to spiritual communion en masse; 
will they be allowed to do so under the present 
world-conditions? In these days of swift 
transport and easy communication 'the world 
is too closely knit together to allow' a single 
nation to meditate over the eternal verities of 
life under the balmy shade of a primitive 
pastoral social system, while the other nations 
are vying with each other for industrial 
supremacy and colonial expansion. The hermit 
nation under these circumstances cannot check 
the onrush of industrialism (even if it were 
desirable to do so) by refusing to develop its 
industries on modem lines; it can, however, by 
so doing help to reduce its nationals to the 
position of exploited labourers and suppliers of 
raw materials. The malaria-stricken jute 
growers of Bengal are virtually responsible for 
the palaces of Dundee merchants. The Dundee 
merchants are not to be blamed for this state 
of affairs, it is the doctrine of economic priroi- . 
tivism so repeatedly preached as a hotter rule 
of life which is really responsible for thi». 
Certainly it cannot be argued that* the material 
poverty of the jute-growers of Bengal has added 
to their spiritual richnes« of life. 


AN EXAMPLE OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITY MEN 

By Prof Dr H L ROY, mi Chera e ab. ( Harvard ), Dr. Ing. (Berlin)* 


Tub loyalty of the American students to their 
Alma Mater is proverbial This feeling is moic 
in evidence in the case of private schools and 
•universities than in the state-aided ones, 
because in the former case the institutions are 
governed absolutely by the alumni The ex- 
penditure of money to equip the universities 
has been done and even now being carried out 
on a lavi-li scale and all from pm ate endow- 
ment's. Generally the famous private univer- 
sities like Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Chicago 
Columbia, Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy, the recently established California Insti- 
tute of Technology at Pasadena, etc., are much 
richer than the state universities The fees 
pa’d by -the students form a negligible part of 
the total income. All being unitary institutions 
■generally located in one place the university life 
of the students centres round the university 
-town as at Oxford and Cambridge in England. 


So the students in their most impressionable 
age become attached to an institution, and the 
affection and loyalty thus cultivated' last 
throughout (heir life. 

In every university there is a regular 
organization called the Alumni Association 
which keeps every alumnus well informed of the 
activities of the university. On the Convoca- 
tion days all alumni, who can afford, attend 
the functions and there are reunions of 
different clashes. The biggest reunion of a 
class takes place on the twenty-fifth > ear after- 
graduation 

A class is composed of all students who 
entered the university and graduated or would 
ha\e normsllv graduated ; n a certain year, had 
they continued m the university. The class of 
1913 is composed of students who entered the 
university as freshmen (i.e , First Year students) 
in 1909 or in a higher class in 1910 or later, 
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Harvard does not offer professional under- 
graduate courses. Courses like law, medicine, 
engineering, etc., all belong to post-graduate 
studies. It will be an interesting study if some 
one collects materials to find the nature of em- 
ployments of Indian graduates. 

From the autobiographies it is found that 
-the graduates are not all in affluent circumstances, 


COMMENT 
“ Rurma 


neither have they been able to turn their- aca- 
demic training into economic profits but nil have 
expressed their gratitude to the University .for 
the training received and the pleasant life lived 
during the undergraduate days. The general 
tone is one of optimum and there arc almost 
no grumblers. They take life in a sporting spirit. 


: CRITICISM 

I saw it ” 


Iv order to dear the misunderstanding by readers of 
the article, " Burma As I Saw It ” by Mr C. B. Kapur, 
U.B, in your July number, I shall thank you to 
publish tbe following : , 

On page 57, column 2, under the caption “Gty of 
“Rangoon ” the author writes, “ Burmese hate to do any 
menial or manual work,” which while betraying his com 
•plete ignorance of Burmese life, denounces the Burmese 
as a race. fn order to prove (hat the author it wrong, 7 
•would mention firstly, that Burma being an agricultural 
country, the chief occupation Is undoubtedly sericulture. 
In this connection I would mention that, as agriculturists, 
the Burmese predominate, which definitely proves that 
they are not antagonistic towards hard work inasmuch as 
this occupation is well known to be of an ealremely 
toilsome nature. Secondly, the dock-labourers in Rongoon 
are largely Bur man* anti as auch they have shown them- 
selves to 'be "hardworking amt quite fond of their job 
There are other obvious examples which will contradict the 
authors allegation For instance, in Upper Burma, 
* especially in the town of Mandalay, one could see not 
only Rurmese men but also Burmese women working 
' for the municipality there They sweep the drain and 
streets but never complain for their lot. They are quite 
cheerful and after the day’s work, they dress themselves 
in gaudy loongyies and enjoy their bazaar visit or 
•evening walk. 

At another place the author has evidently made a 
•complete somersault, when he writes • 

“But times are changed The separation of Burma 
and the depression in trade have brought these easy 
going men out of their homes, and made them conscious 
of their political rights and they cry ‘Do Bams’ (Burma 
for Burmese) everywhere.” 

"Why not say the Burmese have become conscious of 
iheir economic rights as well * The interpretation of the 
phrase. Do Bama. is also incorrect The only meaning 
of the phrase is “We Bormans ” and rovers Karen«. Chins, 
Kachms, Shsns, Arakanese, and other nationahlies who 
have made Burma their home and join hands with the 
eons of the soil (Burmese) in their fight for freedom 
On the other hand the term * Burmese ’ covers only 
Burmese Buddhists and is obviously a narrow term 
The author on page 61, first pars, again writes . 
“The Burmese have no word of greeting nor they 
wish time when they meet ” 

Here again the author errs in representing 
the Burmans. The Burmese phrase. Mar-Yoi La, the 
meaning in English of which is “ IIow Do Vou Do ” 
is commonly used when two Burmans meet. 

There are other phrases also which are frequently used 
by the Burmans when they meet such as Kyaa-mar-bor so 
(Sir, are you well?), Bm~ihvmr-ma-lo Im (Where are 
-you 'going ?),; Bai gapyanJar-lha-Ln (From where have 


J»u come ?), etc. These phrases literally may sound curi- 
ous, but they serve the same purpose of greetings and good- 
wishes as "How do you do," “Good Morning,” etc. 

The author further writers on the same page : 

“ People of Burma are not very religious, and hence 
they do not quarrel among themselves about religious 
■natters h 

Does this mean that quarreling is an indis- 
pensable qualification of being religious f This is 
evidently an insult to Burmans, especially the Burmese 
Buddhists The author says that he has visited several 
Burmese homes during his Burma tour, ft is a pi'y that 
he was not able to observe that in each Burmese home 
(I mean, in each Burmese Buddhist home) an image of 
Lord Buddha made of gold, silver or brass is kept and 
worshipped with great reverence and regularity. At 
another instance under caption “Monks and Monastic 
Institutions" the author writes contradictng himself. 
He writes- 

“Every town, even the smallest village in Burma, 
had at least half-a dozen, if not more of Pagodas in it. 
Inside these Pagodas are huge statues of Buddha. 
Sitting before the «ta’ues on the marble floor with folded 
hands in a devotional posture, every day the Burmese 
pray for an hour or *o Close to these Pagodas are 
‘ Phoongi Chaung ’ (correct spelling is Phoonpvi Kyaung) 
or Monasteries, in which every Burmese youth spend* a 
part of his youth, and lives the life of renunciation and 
religious discipline.’’ 

What a pity ? Any ca‘iis) reader will observe how 
the author at one place makes such accusation as “the 
Burmese are not very religious " and at another place 
makes a complete somersault and not only admits the 
Burmese’ extreme oiou'ne«s but adds 

“Everv Biirmr'e youth spends a part of his life in 
complete renunciation and religious discipline." 

The author should have given the matter his iboiigll-s 
before displaying his childishness 

In order to promote or at least assist in the promotion 
of Indo-Burman goodwill, it would have been wise (or the 
author to refrain from publishing the above baseless and 
mean remarks about the Burmans My purpose of writing 
this corrective, is to dispell any misunderstanding that 
might exist in the mind of the readers, and should not 
be construed to he a personal attack on the author. 
The Burmans are quite hospitable people and would 
appreciate constructive criticism But will certainly not 
allow unfounded and baseless remarks, which might ham 
the reputation of the Burmans as a race, to go un- 
challenged 


142, 37th Sljeet, 
Rangoon, July 26, 1939 


S M. A. Garmon 
A Burman 
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spread *of learning and culture, and it is a 
place* of inspiration and ideas. By steady 
advancement along progressive lines, the 
museum of a country might become the greatest 
factor in the enlightenment of the population 
in the arts and general knowledge about the 
world. As time goes on their contents should 
become, even more than now, the inspiration 
for those who produce, for those who consume, 
and for those who, doing neither, yet live on a 
higher or lower plane in proportion to the 
development of their appreciation of the benuti- 

Not long ago, a museum was regarded as 
a collection of curiosities and not as an engine 
of research and of popular education 

In Stacpooles, " Pools of Silence, Dr. 
Adams returned from the Belgian Congo deter- 
mined to rouse the world to action agaimt tlie 
atrocities which he had seen But no one was 
interested It was all too far away Distance 
in time and in space is a mighty : fact or m h c. - 
mg wounds and ra screening crime. As aneie 
meat in healing the "oand. i of sorrow and of 
misunderstanding we ehcnsh it But . tor the 
part it plays in dulling our seme of justice, and 
fn delaying the action of legislative bodies until 
grim necessity knocks at their Co«^Ch»robcrs 
lo loathe it It has one ° x „ 

education in ideals and in broad vision 1 
efiminate distance, to bring the truth J”"; 
through science, art and lnstor> s U»e P»” 
Semi have to plav in making tin* demora- 
lised world a fitter place to live in 

It i» a pity that the necessity of nm-acums 

a” upon !5oi“«SSr1 SJTffSJJ 

* One of our main objcctnm i« to look to tm 
museum for the inspiration tiluth J"' 1 
the entire community into an organism in which 
nrt shall be the guide and predominant qunlitj 

m individuals and as a nation 

Today our publications are filled Mth 
„ead™Ve di.ens.,o r n. on method, of tin . .00 It 
U n.™ mi that a. a nation we have the talent. 
I..V that we have nlloweii it to remam untrained , 
that though school, hate ratste.1 for many years 
S „ a, a nation hate not gamed that genera 
drerec of competence and clime which should 
t „t the nrc«cnl lime, that wc lack, to a 

woeful dcCTcc, ^appreciation of the beautiful 
No° one, in^trtith, can deny these statements. 
But for this condition mu«t we entirely blame 


poor teaching metliods and other causes which 
are so often mentioned? Is there not some 
deeper reason for our lack of development in 
art ? , <• 

What makes an individual or a nation 
artistic and art-loving ? Not pedantic talk of 
what art is; not the teaching of the mechanical 
methods by which art is produced. Is it not 
rather inspirational; the effect of beauty on the 
receptive mind ? The nations of Europe are 
admittedly more artistic than wc Indians; their 
individuals more appreciative. Is it because 
they have more brains ? May it not be rather 
became they arc more familiar with beauty 
and have, from infancy, been in close contact 
with it ? 

May it not be that we as a nation may 
advance in accordance w ith our familiarity w ith 
the works of art of our own and other countries? 

And if this be so, how best may wc learn 
to know these work* ? Is not the answer to be 
found m and by the museums ? 

It is ea«y to sav that our nrt could be much 
benefited by frequent visits of artists and arti- 
san* to museums, and no one can deny this. 
As a matter of fact, art is advancing by reason 
of study given within the museums bv those 
who have cho«cn nrt for their life work. But 
the progress is slow and while we are taking 
steps towards this goal, other countries have 
co\ ered the road bv leaps and bounds. 11 c must 
hurry if w C do not wi-h to be left any further 
behind . . . 

How nvv\ wc bc-t speed up the coming of 
the era of good ta«tc and good design? He 
in n go far toward* this goal by the produc- 
tion of fine painting* nnd sculpture and archi- 
tecture But a year’s production of painting*, 
statue* and buildings in which nrt i* a govern- 
ing; factor, is not equal to a week’s production 
of those articles which are cln**cd ns industries 
or industrial art* Therefore, it would *icm that 
for a general elevation of popular ta«tc wc 
might well study nnd improve the industrial 
art* at their source nnd let them become teacher 
of arts to the multitude The so-called “fine 
arts” will then be more appreciated. 

If the hnu*c contain* beautiful article- 
of u«c nnd its wall* call for nnd in tunc be hung 
with beautiful painting*, public places within 
and without our building* will he decorated 
with fine sculpture, nnd our streets will be 
lined with beautiful edifices All tbc arts will 
flouri*b nnd with them commercial success far 
exceeding that which wc dream of will be 
attained. 

Our average of production of benutv i* very 
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low. So we should now turn to the museums 
— with their inspirational value. 

There is a practically untouched field, and 
that is the broad field of artisanship. Manu- 
facturers have not yet awakened to the fact 
that it is not alone to the young student— the 
apprentice — that they should look for their 
craftsmen. They have not sought the real, 
nay to improve their product which is at the 
factory itself. They have not brought art and 
its inspiration into the factory where the fully 
developed technical workers near themselves 
out doggedly producing their commonplace 
nnres. Nor have the museums themsehes, 
nith all their desire to advance art, yet evolved 
the scheme of showmg the products of past 
ages to those who, by the thousand, are pro- 
ducing the articles of the present time, which 
might be made beautiful. Here then lies the 
greatest field for improving conditions; to offer 
to tiie factories special exhibitions of those 
things nlnch would act as inspirations to the 
craftsman, for it is the craftsman in the 
factory who is occupied eight hours a day and 
has insufficient leisure to visit the museums. 

The craftsmen in the trade constitute the 
most fertile field in which to plant the seed of 
art Therefore, let us send our art inspiration 
to him in whatever way wisdom points, and 
then «c shall see the marriage of art and the 
commercial, and throughout our land beautiful 
objects will spring into existence and grow a.s 
profusely as the weeds of bad art now do 

If our artists cannot go to museums, let 
the contents of museums go to the artisan. 

The tendency to collect is the psychological 
basis of the museum — that desire to own and 
cherish which has its chief basis in the fact 


as an instrument for the education of the 
general public, is of still later growth. 

The. “ Propylaea Museum ” (5th century 
B.C.) may be called the oldest of all the 
museums in the world. The first recorded 
institution which bore the name of museum, 
' temple or haunt of the Muses,’ was that 
founded by Ptolemy Soter at Alexandria about 
300 B.C., but this was not a museum in our 
sense of the word, but rather, in accordance 
with its etymology, a place appropriated to the 
cultivation of learning, or which was frequented 
by a society or Academy of learned men 
devoting themslves to philosophical studies 
and the improvement of knowledge 

The first reference to museums in India 
is found during the period of the “Imperial 
Guptas ” — 4th to 7th century A D — the classical 
age of Indian History 

In modem times museums have developed 
from the ecclesiastical or princely treasure* 
collected in the middle ages; sometimes by the 
church as in the " Royal Abbey of Saint Denis ” 
in France dating from the 12th century A D , 
sometimes by princes, as in the tower of Nara 
m Japan dating from the 8th century A D. 

Fronj the end of the m’ddle ages and 
during the Renaissance these treasures under- 
went a transformation and gave place more and 
more to collections which were assembled at 
first on a private basis by Princes or Kings. 
Such collections are as follows 
In Italy 

Vatican Museum — Pope Sutus IV (1471), at Rome, 

Galene des offices— Comitio I (Medici) Grand Duke 
of Toscany (1S37-1S74), at Florence. 

Pinacoleca Esten=e — AIphon«e I, Duke of Este (1505- 
1534), at Mode D a. 


that by its gratification others arc prevented 
from possession. The spirit of exclusive posses- 
sion, widely indulged in in some degree, is the 
second tendency underlying the creation of the 
museum Dr. Bather, the English Museum 
expert, notes that sexeral of the most famous 
museums of the world, a® those of Earis and 
London, were begun as collections of “curios," 
things brought from distant places during the 
period of colonial expansion. 


Elizabeth of England 


The modem conception of the museum as 
the laboratory of the student followed next 
after the conception of it as a ca«ua\ collection 
of objects of beauty or curiosity, and wa« the 
result of the spread of archaeological discox'ery 
and scientific research, exemplified by the exca- 
x-ations of Laynrd and Scheimann and the 
publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 
the 19th century. The third conception of it. 


Towards the middle of the 18th century 
certain of the princely collections became 
public collections and accessible to visitors as 
did also private collections given to colleges or 
acquired by them. In this way the following 
collect, on. of art or antiquities scene throra 
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Ar Oxford 

Ailimo'tan Museum (1687)— Collection of John 
Tradcscot, given lu the university. 

At London 

Bril Mi Museum (Montagu House) (1753)— Collection 
of Sir Robert Cotton. 

At Pams 

Palais du Luxembourg (1750)— Royal Collection 
At Vienna 

Belvedere (1778)— Collection of Duke Leopold. , 

From the end of the 18th century museums 
became official institutions in every country. 
A great number of collections founded by 
private society were transferred to public 
ownership. 

Between 1791-94 during the revolution the 
National Convention erected the following 
Museums in France : 

Musee National {Art Museum), 

Musee dcs Monuments Fraccus {History 
Museum) , 

Musee de Histovre Naturelle {Science 
Museum), 

Musee des Arts et Metiers ( Technical 
Museum). 

“The first museum collection in Iodic was founded 
as long ago as 1796— only forty years after the inception 
of the British Museum. It was not until 1814 that a 
proper museum was established. But it is a matter of 
deep regret that nowhere are museums more neglected 
than m Modern India They may be called Dead 
Museums, With very few exceptions ” 

Museums are divided by Goode into two 
groups : 

(1) By their contents, including art, historical, 
anthropological, natural history, industrial or 
technological and commercial museums. 

(2) By the purpose* for which they were founded, 
including national, local or city, college or 
school, professional or class, and private mu-rums 

The administrative problems related to 
each are individual, and influenced by many 
factors Among these might be mentioned 
conditions of origin, limitations by or becau c e 
of gifts, political influence, state or public 
support, source of revenue, location, nature of 
the collection, and realization of educational 
possibilities. 

The functions of a museum may be summed 
up as follows : 

Education and tue Advancement op Learninc 

(1) Popular education, by easily intelligible and 
attractive arrangement of objects and explana- 
tion of them; 

(2) education of popular taste by selection of 
“beautiful” objects; 

(3) education of the producers; 


(4) as"j*lanre Jo students and researchers, by preser- 
vation of evidence and arrangement of it in 
easily occeisi We form. 

In short education, including the elements 
of recreation, is the prime function. This can 
he further described as service to the public. 
The service of the museum to the public is 
^threefold. First, it stimulates curiosity, the 
gratification of which increases knowledge. It 
makes a man more aware of the world in which 
he lives; of its extension in time and space, 
of the materials of which it is composed, of 
the trees and plants with which it is covered, 
of the animals that have inhabited it from the 
remotest ages until now, of the activities of, 
man, of the history of his development, of his 
achievements in craftsmanship and art. It 
illustrates written history and enlarges a man’s 
conception of the possibilities of his race; and 
so it plays its part in enlarging his mind, in 
multiplying Ins interests, and ultimately in 
making him a better citizen. Secondly, in 
some of its departments it ministers to the 
sense of beauty. It places before him the 
beautiful products of nature and of art. It 
shows him what man has been able to create 
out of clay or stone or metal, or by the use 
of tools and pigments, and so gives him the 
means of training his taste and developing a 
cultivated appreciation of the Beautiful. 
This service, in a world where so many live in 
the midst of man-created ugliness, cannot be 
underestimated. And thirdly, it provides re- 
freshing recreation together with intellectual 
and aesthetic enjoyment. 

Museums offer to the public, not a collec- 
tion of pots and pans of primeval natives, but 
the potentiality of enlarging the individual 
nnnd, of multiplying the individual interest, and 
of enabling the rising generation to make them- 
selves more fit to be good citizens. They arc 
inspirations to the public. 

Each Museum has its own problem and no 
unnersal solution can be prescribed 

The main problem arises from the fact that 
every visitor must be given an opportunity to 
learn something Proper execution of the func- 
tions of the museum is the problem. Hence 
an*es the question of administration. 

Administration involves various items such 
as, acquis’tion, preservation, arrangement, 
labelling, exhibition, finance, office routine, etc., 
etc. , 

Flower says : 

“A museum is like a lircg organism — it requires 
continual and tender care. It must grow or it will 
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He .further says : 

“The value of a mu=eura will be tested not only by 
its contents, but by the treatment of those contents as 
a means of the advancement of knowledge." 

The whole administration of a museum 
centres round this point of ** treatment of the 
contents. ” Here the problem is very complica- 
ted again. In a 'well administered museum the 
mam problem is to persuade visitors to come 
in and gently induce them to go round the 
galleries and learn something by way of recrea- 
tion With the serious students the problem 
is how to give them access to the materials 
they need, m winch they may work without 
unnecccssary loss of time; with the public the 
problem is the problem of teaching an unwill- 
ing student. The solution of the problems lies 
in making the people museum-minded — in creat- 
ing an interest in the public for the museum. 

This depends entirely on the curator — the 
head of the institution, the cheif-engincer of 
■this most complicated machinery. A real 
•curator is a versatile genius full of ideas, 
sympathy and respect and an honest and dutiful 
person 

The museum visitor, speaking in terms of the 
Average, is a siglit-seer, more than that, he is 
pretty apt to be a sensation-seeker. For this 
he is not to be blamed. He is not to be ignored 
for the more enlightened minority, for in the 
last analysis, it is to him that the public 
mu«eum owes its support Accordingly, to 
Attract, to interest, and finally to instruct the 
Average sensation-seeking sight-seer is at once 
the function and the problem of the public 
museum 

The basis of appeal is visual, dud the irorth 
of an exhibit vanes jn inverse proportion to the 
descriptive labelling it requires. 

The value of museum materials as a factor 
in reinforcing school instructions has, no doubt, 
liecn recognised generally enough, but the Uiffi- 
•culty lying in the way of its wider utilization 
has been the failure to find the museum material 
so organ' -cd that it would appeal to the dyna- 
mic interests of children and at the same time 
portray the life that it was collected to 
repre-ent 

It i' through the children that the future 
of the imi'cum is to be assured. 

For whom is science, art and hi-tory, if not 
for the people ? Who but the children of today 
Arc the people of to-morrow ’* 

So mu-cums should co-operate with other 
educational forces in the community Of course 
the most important educational agency in any 
•community must be the schools. 


A curator is a teacher. A teacher is an 
educator. To educate is to lead out, to develop 
the mind of the pupil. Uuless the pupil is 
taught, unless he assimilates the instruction, 
tlie effort is in vain. The principle of course will 
apply to any sort of museum instruction. 
What is the trouble ? The trouble i3 that the 
true teacher is born, not made, and when a 
pedagogical training is of great advantage to 
such a person, no amount of it will make a 
true educator out of a person without natural 
aptitude for teaching In the case of the 
museum, instruction is of a special nature, and 
the qualificatios, I think, that should he sought 
in a museum curator as in any other teacher, 
are four. In the first place, a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, enthusiasm, tact and 
personality, — these are the four essentials. A 
person must have a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, even though he is teaching the simplest 
principles to the general public, that is, he must 
have richness of knowledge and the background 
which it gives, in order to make tho«e selections 
that are necessary to drive the subject home. 

He must have enthusiasm for the subject. 
Enthusiasm is the mother of education. 
Enthusiasm brings forth response and indepen- 
dent effort, and inheres not in pedagogical 
training 

Tact is another quality that is not a gift 
of pedagogical training. Tact may be deve- 
loped — a poison may he educated m that, 
speaking loosely; nev ertheless, such training 
must be sown in fallow ground. It must have 
for its field a person who has a natural sympa- 
thy for h>s fellow beings, who can appreciate 
the point of view- of the pupil who is to be 
taught, who can get behind this extenor and 
burrow into the abstruse recess of the student 
mind and the various turns and twistings in the 
grey matter of the public, and who can project 
h:s separate individuality into many and diverse 
case® 

Then lastly, personality. Personality is 
partly presence It is ab-tnec of conspicuous 
defects. It is a complex combination of qualities 
winch wc all recognize, but which is very 
difficult to analyse. We know when it is present, 
and wc realise when it i» ab-ent, but it is not 
the result of pedagogical training. 

Of all institutions that man establishes and 
cultivates, none presents a greater interest in 
the matter of growth and development; none 
that embodies — when properly directed and en- 
couraged — a wider educational value, and a 
centre of public interest and entertainment, 
than does a well equipped modem museum, in 
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whatever part of the work! wc may find it. 
As in the case of everything ctee, be it in nature 
or man's invention or creation, wo have long 
realised that a mu*eum has its birth, its period 
of existence, and its death. Its period of exis- 
tence may extend far down into history, or it 
may, through adverse and unfavourable 
circumstances, first become stationary and then 
gradually disappear. In fact, a museum has 
its evolution and its eventual death along its 
own particular developmental lines, jurt ns 
surely as lias a tribe of living forms in the wot Id 
of Biology, and it goes without saying that it 
must, ultimately, cca=e to exist, os have nil 
museums in history; the length of its career is 
governed by the kind of care, cultivation, and 
encouragement it has received during its exist- 
ence n« a museum. 

The life term of a museum may extend 
over seveial centuries, and it may terminate more 
or less gradually, and in 6omc instances quite 
abruptly. Culture and management have every- 
thing to do with this, as those who have studied 
the question, or enjoyed the necessary experience, 
surely know The life of a mu«eum depends on 
variety, in bringing new things, and new aspects 
of tilings, before the public, and letting them 
know- that there is something new to be seen 
and learnt One of the various ways of making 
a museum alive is the installation of special 
exhibits, frequently changed and, if possible, 
of topical interest 

To be successful as well as useful— for 
usefulness in this world means everything — a 
museum must, during its entire period of exist- 
ence, from first to last, be a living, teaching 
factor, not only in the community wherein it 
is found, but also with respect to all tho«e w ho 
visit and consult it from other parts of the 
world 

When a museum first comes into existence 
— be it of whatever kind it may — its beginnings 
arc often of a very modest nature, on the the 
other hand, through more or less generous 
financial aid, the start may be on a foundation 
of much brosder proportion* Ilonevei, a 
nui-eum may even be a perfect type as regards 
its collection of specimens and exb’bits yet 
may dwindle, m a brief space of time, to a 
miserable, dwarfed concern, eventually becoming 
a veritable travesty of anything worthy of 
the name; or the reverse of this may be the 
outcome. In any case it wull depned upon its 
management, nnd this dependence will rest 
upon the mind that controls its healthy growtn 
and development — or leads to its abrogation, its 
decadence, ultimate stagnation, and disappear- 


ance. Thus we eec that the modern museum 
administrators are facing a thousand and one 
problems. There lias been no clear policy it> 
regulate the growth of each; and yet it is evi- 
dent that the conditions vary «o much between 
different towns anti different districts that to be 
of real sendee the museum should adapt itself 
to the needs of its locality. 

Owing to continued modification and exten- 
sion of functions, museums have achieved no 
logical formula of design. There is such a 
diversity of purpose in museums that there can 
be no rules in regard to the installation, nnd 
every museum is obliged to work out its own 
problems. 

Let us not be disheartened Rome vvn* no. 
built in a day, but it was started in a m ; nutc 
The start was mode-t, but in time a city stood 
where empty land had been before. With all 
humility w e take courage. The tn«k is a great 
one; there is a small beginning. 

An educated man is one who has his mind 
equipped for understanding and taking his part 
in the life of the community in which he i« to 
pass his days To do this’, lie should under- 
stand the world of the natural life in which he 
is placed, the nature of mankind with which he 
has to deal The more lie knows of Natural 
History, of the physical sciences, of the mind of 
mnn and how it reacts to its surroundings, of 
the action of the man m the part, of the play 
of political and economic forces, the better is 
he able to understand and sympathise with his 
fellow creatures, the better is be able to guide 
Ins own life nnd that of others — in short, the 
better citizen will he be 

The Natural History mu*eum widens our 
knowledge of the world in which we live The 
Hi-torical and Antiquarian museum widens our • 
knowledge of the life of man Neither will 
take the place of the sound and ‘thorough 
knowledge that comes from books, and for 
which we have provision m our public and 
private hbrnnes; but both provide the illustra- 
tions to the knowledge that comes from books 
They stimulate curiosity, and lay the founda- 
tion of knowledge Are we not daily realising; 
more and more the power and value of visual 
education 7 They minister, too, to that sen e c 
of beauty, which is one of the most refreshing 
influences in life It is asserted that individual- 
acquire more than ten times as much informa- 
tion through the eye than through any other 
of the sen°c organs 

If a man looks out over a lake across the 
tops of trees into the distance beyond from tbo 
window of his room, he does not know just what 
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ia over there; sometimes it is hazy and out of 
focii', sometimes it is blue and sharp, some- 
times it is a sunset with an after-glow of chang- 
ing colours. Always it is restful to the eyes, 
and 10 the brain and soul. 

Sometimes it suggests the past, sometimes 
the future, against which the near things of 
the present stand in their proper setting and in 
their true values. 

To choose the worthwhile thing and give 
them their actual value demands a background. 
And that background comes to us through 
science, art, and history. The background of 
science is one of actual objects and actual facts, 
the background of art is one of legend, tradi- 
tion, idealism and beauty, the background of 
history is the struggle of right against might 
down through ages Without such backgrounds 
life w meaiunglc'S and truths cannot endure. 

The service museums arc to render m the 
reconstruction days now at hand, and m the 
unknown future, must have the qualities of true 
science and tnie art, because one is dependant 
upon the other and no service ean be lasting 
without both 

In a mu«eura there are two kinds of teach- 
ing which we carry on One is distinctly 
informative, and the other may be called 
interpretative. 

If a museum becomes only a storehouse, 
the tendency is to become a huge scpulchure, 
filled with the remains of the antiquities of all 
ace*. and frequented only by the mourners for 
the dead pa«t, and the deeply conscientious 
student 

In j-o fur as a mu-cum caters to the needs 
of sholars doc* it fill a great need For 
students and research workers form a group 
. which inu«t be encouraged and cultivated if wc 
are to -(cure the fulle-t knowledge of the 
glorious heritage of the age-, not only a* a joy 
tw bv\t. w*- w W-v* for \W tato v>w\iv:x- 

standing and appreciation of the work of the 
pre-ent. But here the cla*» which it is po««iblc 
to reach I- small and, moreover, many of that 
c!a«* have n tendency to delve only for their 
own pcr-onal joy and never to communicate the 
result* of their work to other* Ami when they 
do *ct it down on paper, it is frequently don* 
in such a wav that only others a* scholarly as 
thuiM'Ivr* can under-tand it; while for the 
great nn« of people, it is too tcchme.nl and 
drv even to arou«e intercut, much le** convey 
information 

If on the other hand, n museum choo*e* to 
Iwconie an educational institution, and «*iape* its 
policy along the broadest lines, it may have 


the entire community, and many surrounding 
communities as its field. It may teach not only 
the scholar, whose interest will induce him to 
go to the ends of the earth, if need be, in search 
for information, but also the amateur, the young 
student, the labourer, the man of education and 
culture, and even the wealthy, who in times of 
peace are able to travel abroad to see and 
perhaps stud}' m their own peculiar atmosphere 
the greatest artistic creations of all times and 
countries. In this way it may become one of 
the most important educational institutions in 
the city, and a great power m directing the 
lives of the people along the most wholesome, 
beautiful and productive lines. 

The modern museum no longer restricts its 
activities to interesting the ca«ual visitor who 
come- to its doors but organises a constructs e 
educational programme extending to the schools 
and man} types of civic organisation* It 
supplies loan collections of specimens, sends out 
lecturers, furnishes motion pictures and other 
lecture materials for outs’de u*e It organises 
and conducts excursions to nearby points where 
nature may be closely studied, and it even 
permits the public to engage in certain collect- 
ing and excavating projects Within its own 
building it maintains an efficient guide service 
to its collections, appointing certain hours lor 
children and young people Its lecture halls 
and auditoriums, furnish opportunities for talks 
illustrated by the surrounding museum material. 
Chamber music, organ recitals, radio and 
theatrical productions ha\e all been provided 
by museums Organization* working along 
«inular lines are encouraged to Use mu-cum 
facilities and many types of nature, art and 
hobby clubs, ha\c been prompted by mu ! cura* 
The active modem museum presents to its 
public a con*tnntly changing phenomena of 
exhibits drawn from its own collections and 
many types of loan material- winch are cir- 
culated nationallv. 

The educational service of a museum is or 
should be, not merely pasnic, but active. It 
l* not enough to build and stock a tnu-cum, and 
to leaxe the public to find out its x'alue for 
them- elves That wa* the older policy or lack 
of policy A live museum now endeavour- 
actively to attract the public and to intcre«t 
it The principal means arc by labels, bv guide- 
l«ook*, by photographs (including the popular 
picture post-cards), by special exhibition*, by 
article* in the pro-*, and by lecture* and the 
pallcric-. 

The mu-cum i* a social sen ice institution, 
or in other word*, the main function of mu*cuin 
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ia to serve the public who maintains it. On the 
other hand the public outfit to be Roneroui ami 
syinpelboiic towards the museum yMj 
happy co-operation lietwcen them it is »m 
po-Mblc to make a mu«cum really EUC "T\ f “; 
lienee there ought to he a cordial relation 
between the imi'oum and the public. 

Co-operation means working together, 
working topether requires . got ting toother f or 
Borne i>urno*c Co-operation m a systematic 
way is therefore, to be expected among the 
museums situated in the eamc region or citj 
where eacii is working under " iuc !‘ t, ' c 
conditions with many things in comm a " 
co-operation can well be aclucvcd through a 


central organization, ix., a Mu*eums A sc ocu- 

Through co-operation, exchange of 
materials is possible and thus email and poor 
mu-cums nre benefited. Al-o the surplus 
materials in a big collection arc well utilised 
instead of being packed in cases unknown and 
buried in dust. . . 

Goode lias well summed up the position m 
his paper on " museums administration in the 
following words : 

"The dcpire of civiliMlion lo which *ny 
city or province h»» i« b«»t thown by the 

chancier of it. pnMie mu,e»m. and .he l.henl.O w,.h 
which Itiey are mamuined. 

Kh.lminJu, Nepal. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF INDIA’S NATIONAL FUTURE 
By SWAMI NIKHILANANDA 


During this critical time in India’s history, the 
bcine faced with many problems 
Some^f these may be temporary, incidental to 
« norind of transition But there are others 

SsSiHHsaSs 

isssssss 

“” S Sm”OTllt,cal leaders ot oil eections are 
sCtooeoI the most momentous of our 
agreed that one < ', n atlog ,he Hindus and 
problems is that ^ fte r „ vallloc view 

Mhe Stress HiS Command, led by Mahatma 
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Congrc.s, ' ^ leaders to dictate their 

' ternf to ”“h desired Hindu-Mostan 
own terms iu . years, it has been 

unity. During ^h® Indian National Congress, 
the p ?) ,c> llso j P «,hir) of the Mahatma, to placate 
V? dc ^ t n! c ^mans h by concessions wrested from 
Se HmS “he Communal Award in Bengal 


,S an instance of great s.gnificanee, which is 
having its efTect on the political, educational, 
social nnd cultural life of the Hindu inhabitants 
of Bengal. The Indian National Confess has 
not openly repudiated the Communal Award. 
The national nnthem, Bande Mataram, has to 
be mutilated because the Mu«salmans scent , 
idolatry therein It has been the national song 
of India for more than three decades. Sung 
every year at the meetings of the Indian National 
Congress and at thousands of other meeting, 
it has always conjured up before the listeners 
the august image of Mother India. How many 
sweet sentiments, acts of martyrdom and loving 
sacrifices, and sufferings and agonies of the 
Indian political struggle arc associated with this 
great song ! Yet most of its strentf h-givmg 
lines are to be omitted in order to please the 
Mu«salmans ! The seal of the Calcutta Um- 
\ ersitv must drop its symbols because they 
wound the hyper-<=ensitive religious feelings of the 
Mussalman® The efficiency’ of many adminis- 
trative posts is to be sacrificed at the altar of 
this communal deity. The claims of the better- 
qualified Hindus must go to the wall because 
Mussulmans, though much less qualified, must be 
pitch-forked to various administrative posit’ons. 
The Indian National Congress, in its wild 
enthusiasm to create IItndu-Mo«lem unity, seems 
to have forgotten the very soul of India, which 
represents an ideal that has kept Indian life 
and culture alive from time out of mind 

The Moslem League has its own idea ot 
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solving this knotty problem. In the provinces 
-where the Mussulmans are in. the majority, they 
must control the administration. In the pro- 
vinces where they are in the minority^ they 
must be accorded special rights and privileges 
The Moslem League further considers it to be 
within the realm of practical politics to create 
a Moslem federation of states including Sindh, 
Kashmere, the Punjab, the North-Western 
Frontier Provinces and Bengal, and affiliate it 
to the Mussalman states outside India. They 
are not yet awakened from the dream of a 
Pan-Is!amic Empire extending from the Rock 
vof Gibraltar to Burma 

The Hindu Mahasabha, in sheer self- 
defence, has promulgated a programme for the 
safeguarding of Hindu culture. Its avowed 
opponent is the Moslem League which has the 
tftwt support of & large number of Mussulmans 
in addition to the active support of its own 
members. Naturally, the Hindu Mahasabha 
has also a militant programme and believes that 
India can achieve her freedom by ignoring the 
Mussalmans if necessary After all, India has 
been the country of the Hindus and even now 
they form three-fourths of her population 

In this welter of conflicting parties, the real 
issue is likely to be forgotten What is the 
meaning of the present unrest m India ? Is the 
political ideal an end in itself or a means to aB 
end ? Are cause and effect dissimilar, or are 
they the same thing in two forms 9 

India, with the possible exception of China, 
represents the oldest civilization on earth The 
civilizations evolved by the Greeks, Romans, 
Egyptians, Babylonians and Assyrians have 
disappeared after leaving their legacies for the 
benefit of humanity Indian culture has not 
only survived the unyielding course of time, but 
is still producing creative thinkers in the realm* 
of religion, philosophy, art and science This 
very fact should convince one that the virility 
of the Hindu race is not exhausted, and that it 
lias its share to contribute to the evolution and 
enrichment of the future civilization of the 
world. Like the individual, a nation also has 3 
soul, which expresses itself in the different 
activities of national life When the soul ceases 
to function, the nation dies The soul of India 
i« not dead 

What does the soul of India represent ? 
It emphasizes the spiritual value of life It has 
developed Hindu art, science, philosophy, reli- 
gion, statecraft, sociology' and literature in keep- 
ing with this ideal. The mission of India lias 
always been spiritual The message of the 
•great leaders of Indian thought is the divinity 
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of soul, the harmony of religions, the oneness 
of existence and the unity of God. Hindu cul- 
ture in its infinite ramifications has centred it- 
self around these ideals. Each soul is potentially 
divine. The goal of evolution is to manifest 
this divinity The methods of achieving this 
ideal are various, gutted to different tempera- 
ments. All religions are but so many pathways 
to reach the same goal. Therefore, all religions 
are true to their respective adherents. Hindus 
have never believed in the ideal of ‘the only 
true religion.’ The oneness of existence, realized 
by the Hindu seers, is the basis of the Hindu 
moral and ethical injunctions. Love or kind- 
ness is not based upon the precept of a man or 
a book, but it is rooted in the fundamental 
verity that all arc one and therefore indissolubly 
interrelated. Believing m the unity of God, 
the Hindus have shown a unique spirit of 
toleration to all religious forms Jews and 
Christians found shelter in India during the 
very early period of the Christian era and have 
been accorded fullest religious freedom. The 
Parsi3, after being driven from home, took refuge 
in. India where no one has e\er interfered with 
their social, economic or religious life. Even m 
recent times, the Hindus have built mosques 
for the Mussalmans and churches for the 
Christians. Manu is the only great law-giver 
to say that perfect man can be found even out- 
side the pale of his own society — in Manu’s case, 
Hindu society 

The secret of the umversalism of the Hindus 
lies in the fact that they never emphasized the 
earthly ideal over the spiritual Our actions 
and achievements m this relative world are only 
symbols of the transcendental Reality m which 
diversity does not exist. 

The social life of the Hindus reflects their 
spiritual ideal The most striking feature of 
Hindu society is the respect accorded to woman- 
hood. With it is closely associated the Hindu 
concept of the Motherhood of God which has 
given its depth and beauty to the Christian 
Madonnahood. The ideal of the caste-system 
has been to eliminate friction and competition 
among members of the same guild and to empha- 
size that the spirit of consecration is nobler than 
that of co-operation and competition. The 
members of a high caste are called upon to 
make sacrifices for those of the lower ones 
Life itself, denoting a journey to a cherished 
goal, is divided into four stages, each of which 
has its own responsibility and duty. The student 
(Brahmachari) must conserve his physical and 
mental powers for the future realization of a 
higher ideal. The householder (Grihastha) must 
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participate in various civic duties of life and 
fulfil biological cravings by perpetuation of tbc 
race, which alone ensures the continuity of a 
culture. 'During the third stage (Vnnanrastlia) 
the husband and wife together should lead a 
contemplative life. During the fourth stage 
(Sannyasa) each person should walk in single 
file. He or she, then, should enjoy the freedom 
of spirit and help others by setting before them 
the shining example of detachment. In the 
same spirit the Hindu thinkers have evolved 
four ideals to be sought by each man with his 
own efforts (Purushartha) . fundamental and 
basic is Dharma, the law of righteousness, uni- 
que for each individual, the .law of his inner 
being and growth, which functions in um«on with 
the Dharmas of other beings. It strengthens 
the outlook of charity to all. Artha, or econo- 
mic security, is a means of self-expression. 
Kama is the satisfaction of the artistic and 
aesthetic desires innate in all men. Moksha, or 
liberation, is the culmination of the throe afore- 
said ideals wherein a man finds Ins true fufil- 
ment. . ... 

This, in short, is the true spirit of the Hindu 
culture that lias been evolved through the labour 
and efforts of centuries The Hindu race is 
rooted in this spirit. The leaders of Hindu 
thought have in the past borrowed freely from 
other cultures in order to strengthen their funda- 
mental ideal. In the future reconstruction of 
India, our modern leaders must not lose sight 
of this Hindu tradition We may accept ideas 
from Moscow or Berlin, London or Washington, 
only in order to revivify our own racial ideal. 

The present Indian unrest is not merely 
political. The soul of India is faying to rouse 
itself from its age-long slumber. And for the 
reawakening of India, political freedom is abso- 
lutely necessary Without this freedom India 
cannot fulfil her destiny. A slave nation can- 
not have its voice heard in the. comity of nations 
Political dependence has paralyzed our national 
existence. It has been drying up the vciy sap 
of our life. But mere political freedom , achieved 
somehow, will not solve India’s problem Poli- 
tical freedom is a means to an end. The end is 
the revivification of India’s spiritual ideal itself. 

The means determines the end The end 
will defeat itself if the means loses sight of wliat 
India stands for. Hence, the compromise with 
the Mussalmans at every step, to attain freedom 
somehow, will have a destructive effect upon the 
future of India. In ail phases of India’s nation- 
al struggle, the leaders must remember that free 
India will proclaim to the world the great ideals 
of her people. That is what the world eagerly 
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expects from Indio. The western countries ore- 
becoming disillusioned with uninspired material- 
ism. Anxious eyes have already been turned 
to India for light. Lovers of truth oil over the 
world eagerly pray that India may not fail 
them. 

The education given in Indian universities 
must be attuned to the fundamentals of Hindu 
religion and philosophy. We have no quarrel’ 
if the Mussalraan and the Christian institutions- 
impart their respective ideals to their students. 
But what a pity that Hindu boys and girls com- 
plete their education in the schools and college &■ 
without learning anything of Hinduism 1 It is 
all the more tragic because the Hindus boast 
of their spirituality. On the plea of religious- 
neutrality, the universities controlled by thc- 
gorernment have been depriving the Hindu 
students of their birthright and heritage. But 
the Bible is taught with impunity in the colleges 
under the control of Christian missionaries. In 
the eminent Universities of England and tho 
United States, under State control, religious ser- 
vices arc held in the college chapels. The Gov- 
ernment of India, whether Congress or British, 
must recognise that the primary duty of the 
administration is to safeguard and intensify the- 
great Indian tradition. It is very sad to think 
that many of the Indian public leaders haver 
only a vague idea of India’s mission. 

I know I have touched upon a very delicate- 
subject The Mussalmans will at once raise the 
cry of communalism. No question of com- 
munalism is involved here From time imme- 
morial, the Hindus have been living m Indian 
They are solely responsible for its culture. 
India’s destiny is in their keeping. But the very 
catholicity and universahsm of Hinduism pre- 
cludes the remotest possibility of the Hindus 
being unjust or unkmd to the other races living 
in India. The Hindus have helped and will* 
help other races in the fulfilment of their res- 
pective ideals. Mussalmans and Christians may 
even fulfil very important Junctions in Indian 
national life But they must recognise the goal 
of the Indian national culture 

May we offer a word of advice to the 
Mussalmans ? The root cause of the Hindu- 
Moslem trouble lies in the fact that when the 
Hindus by their sacrifice and suffering are about 
to free India from foreign control, the Mussul- 
mans, who have heretofore kept themselves aloof 
from this fight, are now' commg forward to share 
the result of the battle. They want to mono- 
polize the lion’s share Since the beginning of 
the twentieth century, the Hindus have courted 
death, exile, imprisonment and untold sufferings - 
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tfor India’s freedom. The Mussalmans, as a 
-class, not only held themselves aloof, but even 
•offered positive opposition. There have been, 
•of course, some Mussalmans who suffered with 
the Hindus. But their number has been negli- 
gible. Let the Mussalmans now wholeheartedly 
join the Hindus in this struggle for freedom 
and they will, m the end, have their share of 
glory. In the light of past history and present 
events, the Hindus have every right to be sus- 
picious of the Mussalmans. It is for the Mussal- 
mans to remove this suspicion. 

Every country has an ideal, and the people 
inhabiting the country must be loyal to it, other- 
wise anarchy and confusion reign. The United 
States of America contain people from many 
nations of Europe. The Atlantic seaboard is 
influenced by English tradition But the French, 
German and Italian ideals arc professed by 
•other communities. Still all these ideals are 
subordinated to the American Ideal. Every 
American, irrespective of his origin, is loyal to 
Americanism 

Americanism is an abiding faith m the cor- 
rectness and justice of the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution 
of the United States, and the Bill of Rights. 


Americanism is a way of life based on this 
ab’ding faith. It is a willingness to live in 
peace and harmony with one's fellowmen, re- 
gardless of political and religious differences. 
Americanism is a willingness to apply to others 
the principles of free speech, free press and free- 
dom to worship God. It is a willingness to live 
for the principles of America in peace, as well 
as to die for them m war Americanism brings 
to each American that liberty under law and 
regard for law which means liberty and happi- 
ness for each American citizen. 

In this period of our national life when 
the leaders of Indian thought are thinking in 
terms of future reconstruction, it is imperative 
that there should be a clear understanding of 
what Indian culture stands for. AH efforts 
should be made and all energies harnessed to 
the fulfilment of that ideal. Nothing retards 
progress more than confusion of the goal. 
Nothing is more dangerous in battle than the 
inability of the leaders to face the 6tark reality. 
And nothing so much instils courage and faith 
m the soldiers as the vision of the promised 
land to which the captain is to guide them. 

New York. 


EMERSON AND NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


In Emerson's sketch of Brook Farm, he wrote : 
■“ In and around Brook Farm, whether as mem- 
bers, boarders, or visitors, were many persons 
remarkable for character, intellect or accom- 
plishments and, after mentioning some of 
them, he added : " There, too, was Hawthorne, 
with his cold, yet gentle, genius " 

Though for many years Emerson and 
Hawthorne were neighbors in Concord, yet, 
strangely, they never became intimate. 
Hawthorne was a recluse and, while he enjoyed 
occasional walks with Emerson, he would not 
pay visits to his home. Emerson’s son, Dr. 
Edward Emerson, tells tins story ■ “ Hawthorne 
cnee broke through his hermit usace and honored 
Mi-s Ellen Emer-on, the friend of his daughter, 
with a formal call on a Sunday evening. It was 
the only time, I think, that he ever came to the 
Emerson hou«e except when persuaded to come 
in for a few* moments on the rare occasions when 
Ihe walked with my father. On this occasion 


he did not ask for either Mr. or Mrs. Emerson 
but announced that his call was on Miss Ellen. 
Unfortunately, she had gone to bed; but he 
remained for a time talking with my sister 
Edith and me, the schoolmaster of his children. 
To cover his shyness he took up a stereoscope 
on the center-table and began to look at the 
pictures After looking at them for a time he 
a'ked where these views were taken We told 
him they were pictures of Concord houses, the 
Concord Common and the mill-dam; on hearing 
of which, he expressed surpri’c and interest; 
but evidently he was at unfamiliar with the 
center of the village where he had lived for 
years, as a deer or a wood-thru«h would be. 
He walked through it often on his way to the 
cars, but was too shy or too rapt in his own 
thought to know what was there.” 

Of one of the long walks the two men took 
together, Emerson writes in his Journal : 
“September 27 (1S42) was a fine day, and 
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Hawthorne and I set forth on a walk. The 
days of September are so rich that it seems 
natural to tramp to the end of one’s strength. 
Fringed gentians, a thom-bush with red fruit, 
wild apple-trees whose fruit hung like berries, 
and grape-vines, were the decorations of our 
path. 

“ Our walk had no incidents. It needed 
none, for we were in excellent spirits and had 

much conversation We, sober men, easily 

pleased, kept on the outside of the land and 
did not by so much as a request of a cup of 

milk, creep into any farm-house 

Afternoon, we reached Stowe, and dined, 
and then continued our journey toward the 
village of Harvard, making our day’s walk, 
according to our best computation, about twenty 
miles. The last miles, however, we rode in a 
wagon, having been challenged by a friendly, 
fatherly gentleman who knew my name and my 
father’s name and history. Next morning, we 
began our walk at six-thirty o’clock, for the 
Shaker Village, — distance three and a half miles. 
Whilst the good Shakers were getting ready 
our breakfast, we had conversation with two 
of the brethren who gave us an honest account, 
by yea and by nay, of their faith and practice 
From the Shaker Village we came to Littleton 
and thence to Acton, still in the same redundance 
of splendor, finishing the nineteen miles of our 
second day before four in the afternoon ” 

MOncurc Conn ay begins one of the chapters 
of his book, " Emerson at Home and Abroad,” 
with this striking picture of the contrast between 
Hawthorne end Emerson 

“ On a day in Concord I saw the two men 
whom Michael Angelo might have chosen as 
emblems of Morning and Evening, to be carved 
over the gates of the New World Emerson 
emerged from his modem home, with ‘ shining 
morning face,’ his eye beaming with its newest 
vision of the golden year Han t home at the 
other extreme of the village, came slowly out 
of the “ Old Manse,"— -the grey-gabled man<ion 
made famous by his genius — and stepped along 
the avenue of ancient a«h-trccs, which consti- 
tuted a fit frame around him A superb man 
h e this Hawthorne ' IIis erect, full and 
shapely figure might have belonged to an athlete, 
were it not for the grace and rcsene The 
massive forehead and brow, with dark locks on 
cither side, the strong no-e and mouth, might 
be the physiognomy of a military man or politi- 
cal leader — some men impelled by powerful 
public passions; but with this man there came 
through the soft eye? a gentle glow which 
suffused the face and spiritualized the form. Ao 


wonder such fascination held Hawthorne's 
college fellows to him 1 Longfellow u«cd to talk 
in poetry when his early days at Bowdoin 
(college) with Hawthorne were his theme. As 
Hawthorne came down the avenue, unconscious 
of any curious or admiring eye, ever}' step a 
leap, what were the trees whispering to h*m ? 
Perhaps secrets of that “ Old Manse ” 1 It is 
almost a solemn reflection that in the same 
historic mansion and perhaps in the same room 
were written two books so famous, yet so 
Strangely different, as Hawthorne's ‘Mosses 
from an Old Manse ’ and Emerson’s ‘ Nnture V" 

Emerson esteemed Hawthorne, the man, 
but for Hawthorne, the author, he bad no praise. 

" I do not think any of Hawthorne’s books 
worthy of his genius," he said. " I admire the 
man, who is simple, amiable, truth-loving and 
frank, in com ersation, but I never read his books- 
with pleasure; they are too young.’’ He even 
went so far as to confide to his Journal, — 

" Nathaniel Hawthorne’s reputation as a writer 
is a very pleasing fact, because his writing is not 
good for anything and this is a tribute to the 
man.” Agam he wrote,— “Hawthorne invites 
his readers too much into his study, opens the 
process before them. As if the confectioner 
should say to his customers, ‘ Now let us make 
the cake,”’ 

In the following comment by Emerson’s 
son regarding his father’s feeling toward 
Hawthorne, there is a hint at the explanation 
of Emerson’s inability to appreciate Hawthorne’s 
writing, “ Mr. Hawthorne always interested 
mv father by his fine personality, but the glooroy 
and uncanny twilight of his books was one in 
which Mr, Emerson could not breathe, and he 
never could read in them far” 

That Hawthorne had great admiration for* 
Emereon i« testified by these word* of his in 
“ Mo«-es from an Old Manse,” which are a 
very appreciative tribute to h’s distingui a hed 
neighbor . “ It was good to meet him in the 
wood path* or sometimes in our avenue, with 
that pure intellectual gleam diffuring about his 
presence like the garment of a shining one; and 
he so quiet, so simple, so without pretention, 
encountering each man alive as if expecting to 

receive more than he would impart It was 

impossible to dwell in his vicinity without inhal- 
ing more or le a ? the mountain atmosphere of his 
lofty thought.” 

In May 1864, ITawthome died in the mid«t 
of hi« work, leaving a book half written. 
Longfellow expressed in verec what all the- 
noichst’a friends doubtless felt : 
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“ The lovely town was w lute with apple bloom 
And the great elms o’erhead, 

Dark shadows wove on their ethenal looms, 

Shot through with golden thread. 

But the one face I looked for was not there, 
The one low voice was mute; 

Only an unseen presence tilled the air. 

And baffled my pursuit. 

There, in seclusion, and remote from men, 

The wizard hand lies cold. 

Which at its topmost speed let fall the pen, 
And left the tale half told. 

Ah ! who shall lift that wand of magic power, 
And the lost clue regain ? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower, 
Unfinished must remain." 

In a letter to Mrs. Hawthorne soon after 
her husband’s death, Emerson wrote : “ I have 
had my own pain in the loss of your husband. 
He was always a mine of hope to me, and I 
promised mjself a rich future some day, when 
we should both be less engaged in tyranical 
studies and habitudes, and therefore when I 
could ha\e unreserved intercourse with him. I 
thought I could well wait his time and mine 
for what was so well worth waiting And, as 
he always appeared to me superior to his per- 
formances, I counted this yet untold force an 
insurance of a long life ” 

In his Journal he thus expressed his feel- 
ings ■ “ I have found m Hawthorne’s death a 
surprise and a disappointment I thought him 
a greater man than any of his works betray, 
and that there was still a great deal of work in 
him, and that he might one day show a purer 
power. Moreover, I have felt sure — that I could 
well w ait his time — his unwillingness and caprice 
— and might one day conquer a friendship It 
would have been a happiness, doubtless to both 
of us, to have come into habits of unreserved 
intercourse. It was easy to talk with him, — 
there were no barriers, — only he said so little 
that I talked too much and stopped only because, 
as he gave no indication, I feared to exceed. 
He showed no egotism or self-assertion, — rather 


a humility, and, at one time, a fear that he had 
written himself out. One day, when I found 
him on the top of his hill in the woods, he paced 
back the path to his house and said, ‘ This path 
is the only remembrance of me that will remain/ 
Now it appears that I waited too long.” 

The day after Hawthorne's funeral, 
Emerson wrote in his Journal : “ Yesterday,. 
May 23 (1864), we buried Hawthorne in Sleepy 
Hollow, in a pomp of sunshine and verdure 
and gentle winds. James Freeman Clarke read 
the service in the church and at the grave. 
Longfellow, Holmes, Agassiz, Hoar, Dwight, 
Whipple, Norton, Alcott, Hillard, Fields, Judge 
Thomas and I attended the hearse as pall- 
bearers The church was copiously decorated 
with white flowers delicately arranged. The 
corpse was unwillingly shown, — only a few 
moments, to this company of his friends But 
it was noble and serene in its aspects, — a calm 
and powerful head A large company filled the 
church and the grounds of the cemetery All 
was so bright and quiet that pam or mourning 
was hardly suggested and Holmes said to me 
that it looked like a happy meeting Clarke, 
in the church said that Hawthorne had done 
more justice than any other to the shades of 
life, shown a sympathy with the crime in our 
nature, and, like Jesus, was the friend of sinners 
I -thought there was a tragic element m the 
event that might be more fully rendered, — m 
the painful solitude of the man, which, I sup- 
pose, could not longer be endured, and he died 
of it ” 

On May 9, 1929, a bust of Hawthorne was 
unveiled in the New York University Hall of 
Fame Professor William L\on Phelps of Yale, 
giving the address for the occasion, thus sum- 
med up the view American letters have come to 
hold of Hawthorne’s literary rank : 

" Hawthorne is our foremost creatn e liter- 
ary artist; he stands alone on the heights, with 
no one to challenge his pre-eminence He is 
not relatively but absolutely great and has an 
unassailable place in the front rank of the 
novelists of the world His reputation was 
never noisy, but it has steadily widened and 
increases with the increase of years." 



JEREMY BENTHAM AND RAMMOHUN ROY 

II V Kaor. KALTDAS NAG, D.Litt. (Paris) 


Hn the month of September, the name of the 
illustrious Raja Rnmmohun Itoy will be remem- 
bered by many in connection with his death 
.anniversary meetings. I may be permitted to 
draw the attention of the public to n very 
important letter addressed to the Raja by the 
great British philosopher-jurist Jeremy 
-Bentham (1748-1832). The letter was original- 
ly published by Dr. J. Bow ring, Editor of the 
collected works of J. Bcnthnm, m Vol. 10, pp. 
.589-92. For a copy of this valuable letter I 
thank Dr. Jatindra Kumar Majumdar, M.A., 
Ph.D. (London) who, with his collaborator 
Air. Ramaprnsad Chanda, ha9 opened a new 
chapter in the study of Rnmmohun literature 
by his and Mr Chanda's “ Selections from 
‘Official Letters and Documents," 1938, and who 
is publishing another important volume on 
M Rnmmohun Roy and the Last Muglials, ” 
-now* m the press. 

Bentham’s letter to Rammohun bears no 
<dnte; but the year of the correspondence max 
le accepted as 1828, for Bentham writes : “If 
1 live seven days longer, I shall be four score," 
jmd Bentham was born in 1748. Before 
addressing this his first letter to Rnmmohun, 
■Bentham admits that his character was made 
"known to him “ by our excellent friends Colonel 
“Young, Colonel Stanhope and Mr Buckingham ” 
‘Of the three, Mr James Silk Buckingham, 
"Editor of the Calcutta Journal (founded 2nd 
'October, 1818), as we know, was introduced to 
Rammohun as early ns June, 1818, when Buck- 
ingham was "surprised at the unparalleled 
accuracy of his language ” In 1823, Bucking- 
ham's Journal was suppressed and he was order- 
ed to leave India for England, which proxohed 
Rammohun to draft that famous memorial 
against the press ordinance which was charac- 
terised by Miss Collet as “ the Armpagitica of 
Indian history ” During th*s period of his 
activities, the Raja was taking keen interest 
In the freedom movements of the world In a 
letter to Mr Buckingham, dated August 11, 
1821, the Raja wrote : 

“From the late unhappy new 3 I am obliged H 
I shall rol * ' -- — 

.Stored 10 the nations « 

of the Neapolitans as my ?wn and ijieir enemies as 01 
-Enemies to liberty and friends of despotism have ne 
■fc'een and never mil be ultimately successful” 


In 1823, ns reported in the Edinburgh 
Magazine, the Raja gave a public dinner at the 
Town Hall of Calcutta on receipt cf the news 
of the successful rising of the Spanish Colonies 
in South America against the despotic authority 
of Spain 

In the light of these facts, we may seek 
new meanings in some parts of the letter of 
Benthem ns well ns in tnc recently di*eo\cred 
presentation copy to Rammohun of the original 
Spani«h edition of thp Constitution of Cadiz, 
which is now deposited in the Rammohun 
Library. 

With regard to Bcntham-Rammohun rela- 
tionship I find it significant that in 1828 
Bentham, while drawing the attention of 
Rnmmohun to his Codification Proposal, insti- 
tutes a significant comparison between Ram- 
mohun and Del Valle, the renowned leader of 
Guatemala, Central America : 

• "I hear him apoken of, from Vinous quarters, as by 
far ibe most estimable man that late Spanish America 
has produced. If there be anything that you could like 
to transmit to him, it would be a sincere pleasure to me 
to receive it and tran«mit it to him accordingly. Yours 
and his are kindred souls.” 

Tins proves beyond doubt that Rammohun 
was not only sympathetic in a general sense 
with the freedom movement of Latin America, 
but that he was possibly carrying on corres- 
pondence with some of its patriots and thought- 
leaders like Del Valle. The future alone may 
rexeal more rclc\ent facts, but in the mean- 
time we understand why a special copy of the 
Constitution of Cadiz was presented to “Al 
Liberaiismo del Noble, Sabio y Virtuoso Brama 
Ram-mohan Roy.” The nboxe dedication was 
wTitten, in beautiful hand script, on behalf of 
La Compama de Filip nas or the Company of 
the Philippine 4 , a Spanish group wh’ch, in some 
unknon n date, presented Rammohun with a copy 
of the printed text of the Constitut.on of Cadiz 
promulgated on the 19th of March, 1812. The 
date of presentation of the book to Rammohun 
mu't be later than 19th March, 1812. I have 
examined carefully the printed text (badly 
damaged, alas ') and the dedicatory page 
written and decorated by hend I exanrned 
al«o carefully the lint of the various members 
of the deputation who presented to the Spanish 
King, the Reform Decrees, emerging finally as 
the Constitution of Cadiz. * Guatemala was re- 
* On the 18th of March, 1812, with Vicente Pasqual 
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(presented there not by Del Valle but by Deputy 
Antonio Larranzabal, nho may belong to the 
earlier generation of patriots, for we get a clear 
interval of 16 years between the Constitution 
of Cadiz and the letter of Bentham to Ram- 
mohun. 

Bentham was one of the pioneers of Penal 
Law Reforms and he was barely 27 years of 
age when he published his " Rationale of Punish- 
ment and Reward ” (1775). Ten years after, in 
1785, while staying for a while with his brother, 
an officer in White Russia, Bentham developed 
his idea of Panopticon or inspection house, 
about which he writes in detail to Rammohun 
seeking his co-operation. After the fall of the 
Bastille we find Bentham honoured with the 
status of a “ French citizen ” and as such he 
wrote a memorable appeal to the French people 
urging them to “ emanepate the Colonies.” With 
the opeirng of the 19th century we find Bentham 
establishing intimate relations with Mr. James 
Mill, the famous historian of British India and 
the father of John Stuart Mill. After the fall of 
Napoleon we find Bentham corresponding with 
Wellington, Quincy Adams and Boli\ar, the 
liberator of Latin America In 1823, Bentham 
helped substantially the cause of radicahsm by 
establishing the Westminster Review with Dr. 
John Bowring as t he Editor . In 182S, when he 
as President, a deputation of Spaniards presented to the 
King the Reform Decrees with a view to circulating them 
to all the official authorities and rations under the 
Spanish Monarchy (a todos las auto-ndades y pueblos de 
la Monarquia). The very next day (19 March, 1812) 
the Constitution of Cadiz was formally accepted. 


was addressing his first letter to Rammohun, he- 
was writing a letter in French, to Mehomet Ali, 
the Khedive of Egypt, urging him to give a 
Constitution to Egypt and to declare indepen- 
dence from Turkey. When the Raja landed in 
England in April, 1831, the first man to call 
on him at the Adelphi Hotel, London, was the* 
venerable British Philosopher Jeremy Bentham, 
83 years of age. In June, 1831, Dr. Bowring- 
in welcoming the Raja at the reception of the 
British Unitarian Association made that memor- 
able speech in which be classed Rammohun with* 
"a Plato or a Socrates, a Milton or a Newton ” f" 
Within a few months of his arrival we find 
Bentham establishing the Parliamentary Candi- 
date Society to help returning to Parliament, 
among others, “Rammohun Roy a Hindoo ,r 
We hope that these facts would stimulate further 
researches into the career of this great son of 
India and champion of human freedom 

t “ I am sure that it is impossible to give expression 
to tho«e sentiments of intere«t and anticipation with which- 
his advent here is associated in all oar minds. I re- 
collect some vrnters have indulged tbem«el«es with> 
enquiring what they should feel if any of tho»e time- 
honoured men whose names have lived through the 
vicissitudes of ages, rould appear among them. They 
have endeavoured to imagine what would be their sensa- 
tions if a Plato or a Socrates, a Milton or a Newton, 
were unexpectedly to honour them with their presence. 

I recollect that a Poet, who has well been called divine,, 
has drawn a beautiful picture of the feelings of those 
who first visited the southern hemisphere, and saw, for 
the first time, that beautiful constellation, the Coidea 
Cross. It was with feelings such as they underwent, that 
I was overwhelmed when I stretched out in your name 
the hand of welcome to the Raja Rammohun Roy." 


TO RAMMOIIUN ROY : A LETTER 
Bt JEREMY BENTHAM 


1828. 

Intensely Admired and Dearly Beloved Collaborator in 
the Service of Mankind ! Your character is made known 
to me by our excellent friends. Col. Young, Col Stanhope, 
and Mr Buckingham. Your works, by a book in which 
I read, a style which, but for the name of an Hindoo, 
I should have ascribed to the pen of t superiorly well- 
educated and in«tructed Englishman A just-now- 
published work of mine, which I tend by favour of 
Mr* loung, exhibits my view of the foundations of human 
belief, specially applied to the practice of this country in 
matters of law. 

Now at the brink of the grave, (for I want but • 
month or two of fourscore,) among the most delightful 
of tny reflections, is the hope, 1 am notwithstanding feeding 
myself with, of rendering my labours of tome considerable 
use to the hundred millions, or thereabouts, of whom I 
understand that part of your population which is under 
English governance or influence is composed 

With Mr Mill's work ol Bnti«h lndis you can scarcely 
fail to be more or !e«s acquainted. For these three or 
four-xnd-twenty years he has numbered himself among 
my disciples; for u* wards of twenty years he has been 


receiving my instructions; for about the half of each of 
five years, he and his family have been my gue«ts. If not 
adequately known already, his situation in the East India 
Company’s service can be explained to you by Cob Young. 
My papers on Evidence , — those papers which you now see- 
in pnnt — were in his hands, and read through by him, 
while occupied in his ahovenoticed great work; a work 
from which more practically applicable information on 
the subject of government and policy may be derived <1 
think I can venture to say) than from any other as yet 
extant; though, as to style, I wish I could, with truth and 
sincerity, pr-nounee it equal to yours. 

For these many years a grand object of his ambi- 
tion has been to provide for British India, in the room 
of the abominable existing s)«te*n, a good sys'em of 
judicial procedure, wiiH n judicial establishment adequate 
to the administration of it; and for the composition of it 
his reliance has all along been, and continues to be, on 
me. Win I have wrilten on lhe*e subjects wents l.ttle 
of being complete; so little that, were I to die to-morrow, 
there are tho«« that would be able to put it fn order and 
carry it through tbe press. 

What he aims at above all thiogs is,— the giving: 
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CHANGING INDIA: An Anthology of r riling* 
‘Jrom Raya Rammohun Roy to Jawaharlal AeAru Edutd 
by Raja Rao and Iqbal Singh. George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd ., London. Price 5 shillings net. 

This book contains selections from the writings of 
"Raja Rammohun Roy, Mahsrshi Devendranath Tagore (in 
translation), Syed Ahmed Khan (in translation), Bal 
Cangadhar Tilak, Jagdidi Chunder Bose, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Swami Vivekananda, G. K. Gokbale, M. K. 
'Gandhi, Chittaranjan Das, Aurobindo Gho*e, R. P. 
Paranjpye, Anaoda K. Coomaraswamy, Mohammad IqbaL 
C. Rajagopalachari, S Radha Krt«hnan, J. Kn«hn»niurti, 
and Jawaharlal Nehru. 

As the aim of this anthology, according to the authors, 
is to give a comprehensive idea of the evolution of 
Indian thought in social, political and philosophical 
spheres during the part hundred year*, the pieces selected 
are all in pro*e. The persons whose writings have been 
drawn upon are all important men So it cannot be 
■suggested that the writing* of any one of them should 
■Rave been omitted But every thinking reader may 
suggest the names of some more persons from whose 
writings some selections could have been made It 19 
not in that spirit that we *ugge*t that *ome extracts 
should have been made from the speeches and writings 
of Ananda Mohan Bo«e and Surendranath Banerjea. aa 
without on acquaintance with their view* the passage 
from “Liberalism” to “Extremi«m" in politics in Bengal 
cannot be understood. For that reason Bepin Chandra 
Pal al~o could have been included 

The authors rightly oWrve that “ Raja Rammohun 
Roy is the firrt ol our modem*. Though the India of 
his time was decadent it could *till boast of a culture, 
so that Raja Rammohun Rov was able with dignity to 
judge and a««imilate the new values brought over br the 
European trader. He was al«o bora at a time when. 
de*pite the internal disorder* of the country. India was 
still a nation which could treat the newcomers with a 
of equality, so sadly lacking in the generation 
alter him. and not to be fonnd again till the advent of 
contemporary India* This gives a fuller view of Raja 
Rammohun Roy’s personality than the following sentences- 
_Of the two tendencies that dominate th* Indian scene 
since her contact with Europe, there is one looking 
forward to the Test, and th- other going back to our 
roots for inspiration; Raja Rammohun Roy represents the 
‘fir*! . . . 

Si! 1 be represented “the other” «l«o. 

The publication of this anthology is entirely welcome. 
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DADABHAI NAOROJI ■ The Grand Old Man of 
lion . By R. P. Masani. ITith a Foreword by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Eight Illustrations. George Alien and Unwin 
Ltd ^ London. Price 16 shillings. 

This very brief notice of this full biography of 
Dadabhai Naoroji must not lead the reader to infer from 
its brevity either that its subject is unimportant or that 
the book is unimportant. Both in fact are Important — 
the hero being, of course, much more important than 
any book abont him. 

Indian politics cannot be fully understood without 
a comprehensive new of Dadabhai Naorojt’s political 
aetmtes. These activities give an idea of the earlier 
phases of India’s struggle for freedom in modern times, 
the earliest phase being what Raja Rammohnn Roy (with 
some of his co-workers under his leadership) did. 

But Dadabhai Naoroji was not a mere political re- 
former He rai*ed the standard of reform in all direc- 
t ons — social, religious and poIiticaL Mahatma Gandhi 
concludes his Foreword with the words : 

“The *tory of a life so noble and yet so simple 
needs no introduction from me or anybody else.” 

That is perfectly true To that remark is added 
his with, “ May it be an inspiration to the reader even 
as Dadahhai bung was to me Te are sure it will be 
an inspiration to all earnest readers. 

A full index adds to the usefulness of the volume. 

TESTAMENT OF INDIA • By Mrs. Ela Sen. 
George Allen and UnWm Ltd , London. Price 7s. 6<f net. 

This book gives an account of contemporary move- 
ments in India, partly directly and partly through vivid 
pen pictures of «ome of the leading personages of the 
present dav Be*ides an introduction it contains 15 
chapters, treating of Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Tagore, 
Subhas Bose, Jionah, Sarojim Naidu, Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan, Malaviya, Rajcndra Prasad. The Younger Socialist*, 
Terron*m Communali^m. Women's Movements, The 
Pea«ant Movement, and The Future. The facts stated 
are generallv correct, though, here and there, there are 
statements which are only partially true. For example, 
when the authoress writes, “ it is at Gandhi’s insistent 
demand that even the terrible and invincible barriers of 
carte have fallen apart," she gives an incorrect idea of 
the object and achievement of the anti-untouehability 
movement and ignores what the Brahmo Samaj has done 
to break the shackles of caste. Her account of terrorism 
is courageous and outspoken. As to its cause or causes, 
*he gives greater importance to Macanlsy’s calumny of 
the Bengali people than perhaps it de*erves as a historical 
cause of terrorism and gives Ie*$ importance to the parti- 
tion of Bengal and its attendant circumstances. 
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'Vedic hymns praying for the aid of gods against non- 
-Aryrn dasyus. 

Prof. Teja Singh’s book will serve a very useful pur- 
-yo«e as a readable and authentic introduction to Sikh 
"religion and its institutions, particularly for those who 
are outbids the fraternity. We wish this volume wide 
^publicity and sympathetic attention 

K. R. Qanwkco 

THE INDIAN STATES IN THE FEDERATION OF 
INDIA : By D. N. iVarovnne, Kamatafe Publishing House, 
J 939. 

Here is another analytical survey of the position of 
Indian States under the Government of India Act, 1935. 
"The book is divided into two parts : the first, devoted to 
-a general discussion of the position of a unit 6tate in the 
leading federal constitutions of the world, is meant to 
serve as a background for the second, which purposes to 
*be an analysis of the implications and the possible reper- 
cussions of the new Federation upon the internal and 
•external politics of the Indian States. The author, how- 
-ever, has not considered the financial aspect of the federal 
scheme at all. 

A subject and employee in the Political Department of 
Baroda, the author can claim to understand the viewpoint 
■of the States, aod he has clearly stated it in the Ia<t 
■chapter. He has, for instance, explained that the hope 
that had prompted the Pnnces to declare their warm 
support for the idea of Indian Federation was that it 
might limit Paramountcy and yet succeed in maintaining 
the notion of sovereignty of the Indian States against the 
Tederal Government This the Princes have failed to 
•secure, and that is why Federation, which was heartily 
-agreed to by the Princes at the Round Table Conference, 
mow 'knocks at the door of the States as an unwelcome 
guest and intruder ’ Mr Naravsne proceeds to analyse 
how the scheme creates a Legislature wherein the repre- 
sentatives of the States are in a perpetual minority and 
where 0 the individual State is merely a drop in the ocean; 
rn Executive, in the formation and the policy of which 
the States are not likely to have any effective voice; and 
a Jud ciary which is impotent not only to prevent the 
"States from the pressure of Paramountcy outside the 
federal sphere but even the interference of Paramountcy 
•within it. 

All this would be very sound criticism of the new 
constitutional scheme, if we call only assume that the 
Indian States are going to perpetually maintain their iso- 
lation of interests from Bnn«h India, or even that the 
Indian Steles are going to perpetually remain the five 
hundred odd feudal and semi-feudal chieftainships that 
thty are today without any regard to the rights or wishes 
-of their people. Bui our belief is that the future develop- 
ments in India would inevitably obliterate the group con- 
flict l>e ween populations of the Bnti*b Indian Provinces 
and the populations of the Indian Stales and drown it 
into the abyss of national solidarity, so that an emphasis 
upon the group rights ol Indian Slates as agavnst Bnli'-b 
Ind an Provinces teems to us anachronistic and inevitably 

One particular argument in the book needs to be 
specifically contradicted. Mr. Naravanr argues, and Sir 
Mamihhai Mehta supports the argument in his Foreword, 
that then- is nothing m the federal theory to warrant 
•hat a federal union should be indissoluble and that if 
any prjtrcted clause of the Act is at any time in the 
future amended, the Instruments of Accession of the 
■>•■•** would, in the words of the Secretary of State, be 
““voidable, though not void.” That there is absolutely no 


substance in such a plea was conclusively stated by 
Professor Morgan in his advice to the Chamber of Princes, 
and the Indian Stales need to be reminded of that advice 
again. Professor Morgan said, “ The States acceding to 
the Federation have no right of secession. Secession is 
only possible if the Briti'h Parliament, at the request of 
the States, amends the Act to that effect. This, it may 
be taken as certain, the Imperial Parliament will, as a 
matter of constitutional practice, never consent to do ; To 
do so would be to negative the pledge of the ultimate 
grant of Dominion Status made by the Secretary of Stale 
during the passage of the Bill through the House of Com- 
mons The failure of the Petition of the State of Western 
Australia for secession from the Commonwealth may be 
regarded as a precedent fatal to any chances of such a 
petition by the Indian States being granted and imple- 
mented by the Imperial Parliament. In that case, of 
which I can speak with particular knowledge as Counsel 
for the State of Western Australia, the Judicial Committee 
not only rejected the Petition but decided that it could 
not even go into the merits of the case The ground for 
their decision was that the established constitutional con- 
ventions of the Empire put it outside the competence of 
Parliament to give effect to such a Petition.” 

On the whole, Mr. Naravane’s treatment of the sub- 
ject is careful and serious and deserves study. 

Bool Cuand 

THE TOWN AND A CHANGING CIVILIZATION : 
By David V. Glass. John Lane, London. Price 3s 6d. 

This little book gives a most interesting conspectus 
of the various features of urban life — physical, economic 
and moral, and of the problems connected with them. 
Mr. Glass is a v ell known student of the subject, and 
in this book he summarizes not only the conclusions 
arrived at by other investigations but al«o his own 
diagnosis. It will be found useful and suggestive by U 
who are interested in the growth and development of 
urbanism — a phenomenon which has become very 
pronounced even in India which Mr. Glass does not 
include among the countries in which urban influence 
is pre-eminent. 

After defining the scope of his snbject in the intro- 
ductory chapter Mr. Glass goes on to trace the evolution 
of urbanism from the age of the Sumerian civilization to 
the present time. This historical account is followed hy 
two of the most interesting chapters of the book, in which 
the demographic, economic and psychological characteristics 
of towns and of t'-wn -dwellers are described. They give 
in brief the essential features of the urban physiognomy. 
The analysis is rounded off by some anticipations of the 
future while Mr Glass points out that the first and the 
most obvious trend is the increasing urbanization not only 
of the Western world but of large parts of the East too, 
he also realizes that certain forces, such as the falling 
birth-rate or a war might not only check the movement 
hut cause a breakdown Apart from this possibility, 
there is room Iot developments whieh will better 
integrate the town with the general scheme of society. 
In regard to this urgent reed Mr Glass advocates planned 
town building as well as the building of a Socialist State. 

LOOSING BACKWARDS— AND FORWARDS : 

By George Lonsbury. Blache and Son. Price 8s 6d. 

Mr. Lansbury is one of the be«t loved men of his 
country and time«, and this is due above all to hn 
character, his humanity, his faith, and aJ«o that activism 
which has made the ideals he has dreathed of a matter 
of daily toil for him. 
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is no index, nor even any table of contents. The contents 
of each chapter, of course, can be understood by reading 
it, and the subject matter of the book is apparent from 
its title. It is mainly an exposition of the teachings of 
the Upanishads. The special feature of this exposition 
is that the author had the “ great privilege of sitting at 
. the feet of ” “a God-realized teacher;” and he hopes, 
therefore, that seekers of the holy path may End help and 


to be desired. Obviously the author does not follow the 
method usually accepted For instance, he writes ‘ Ishwara’ 
for ‘Isvara’ and so on For Brahman, he writes Brhaman 
(p. 30, etc.) — a manifest mistake The ‘A’ mu«t go with 


is not noticeable that lawyers and litigants are more pious 
than those engaged tit industry or commerce ” 

In many of his judgments Sir Douglas has pointed 
out the weakness of the machinery for bringing offenders 
to j’ustice, and how often ‘ padding ’ by police may result 
m murder by judicial process; how often a severe and' 
brutal sentence is passed by the subordinate magistracy; 
how in civil cases pleadings are made the vehicle for 
personal abu«e; how under the Indian Companies Act 
the public does not receive adequate protection, &c. S. c. 

The Editors have done a public service in collecting 
the thought-provoking speeches and judgments of Sir 
Douglas k oung, and styling it “ For Necessary Action ” — 
for every one of them calls for necessary action on the 
part of the intelligent and honest citizen’ 

I M Dim 


THE OCEAN OF THEOSOPHY: By ITillwm Q. 
Judge. Published by the Theosophy Company Ltd 
SI, Esplanade Road, Bombay, India. Pages 153. Price 
(cloth) Rs 2 only. 

This is a brief but erudite exposition of the general 
tenets of Theosophy In the Contents, a lucid synopsis 
of each chapter is given. We shall not do any injustice 
to the author by attempting to summarise him. 

Chapter XIII of the book speaks of what is called 
Devachan “Devachin," we are sold, is “a Sanskrit word 
meaning literally the place of the gods." “where the 
sou! enjoys felicity” (p 109) But is there a Sanskrit 
word like this at all’ ‘Place of the gods’ would be 
translated by Devasthan. Another word used in the 
Upanishads is ‘Devayana,’ which means literally the path 
(not place) of the gods. 

The author has complete grasp of his subject and 
his style is simple, lucid and attractive We recommend 
the book to all those who would like to have a knowledge 
of Theosophy. 

U C BHA-mCHJUUEE 

FOR NECESSARY ACTION— Speeches and Judg- 
ments of Sm Doiccas Younc, Chief Justice of the 
Lahore Hich Court • Edited by Shn Ram and V M 
Kulkarni. Pages v+306 Publishers Indian Cases Ltd ., 
Lahore Price nor mentioned. 

Sir Douglas Young came to India as a Puisne Judge 
oi the Allahabad High Court, and is now the Chief 
Justice of the Lahore High Court. Both m his speeches 
and judgments Sir Douglas has pointed out boldly and 
unerringly the weak spots in our social and civic life 
Whether one agrees with him or not in his conclusion*, 
one must agree that he has made out a strong case “ for 
necessary action " in every ca«c For example, while 
replying to his Welcome at the Lahore High Court he 
pointed out ■ “ Delay in ihe hearing of appeals is com- 
mon, unfortunately to all the High Courts in this 
country . . In this Court the period is seven 

years . . Two kinds of remedy for this kind of 

affair* are available, one which may merely mitigate the 
evil, the other radical. The first is to increase the number 
of Judges and make the Courts work longer. There is a 
limit to this, but the necessity for the manv i«o!ated 
holidays scattered throughout the year is difficult to 
understand. Moharam and Id for Mohammedans. Da-ehra 
and Hob for Hindus; Ea*ter and Chn*tmas, are surely 
enough to satisfy religious sentiment. The others ought 
to be cancelled. The business world does not indulge in 
this deluge of holidays. Talas, for instance, allow three 
holidays a year for xehgous purposes and no more. It 


HORIZONS . By V. If. Bhushan The Ananda Aca- 
demy, Masuhpatam, Madras Price Re. 1. 

Mr Bhushan has already won recognition and admira 
tion from reputed poets and critics for bis contributions 
to the altar of the Mu«e of Poetry. His Horizons, thou eh 
it contains only a few poems will keep up his reputation. 
Inspired by the lofty heights of poetry, the amb tious poet 
declares — 

“ 0, I shall a shaper be of my times and tendencies. 
Of darling dreams and danng deeds — ’* 

(‘So Ham ’). 

And it will not be idle to expect richer and finer 
poems from the young poet 

THE LOVE OF DUST By Shanher Ram. Published 
by A N Pumah <R Co , 6. First Street, Abhiramapuram, 
Bheemannapet, Mylapore, Madras Price Rs 3 

The picture of Indian peasant bfe that the author 
has drawn in The Love of Dust creates a sustaining inter- 
est in the mind of the reader This is a remarkable 
achievement on the part of Mr Shankar Ram, who has 
ably presented an Indian story in a foreign language. 
The author should carefully revise the book to correct 
a few liDgui*nc mistakes that appear glaring to the eye*. 

J C Bit ATTACH VRYY A 
EiSGUSII-SANSKRIT 

UPANISHADS FOR THE LAY READER- By 
C Rajagopalachari Published by the Hindustan Times 
Ltd, Aeic Delhi Pages nu-t- 85 Price (paper cover) 
annas six, cloth bound Be one 

This booklet contains about 125 be't verges and 
prose-pieces of Katha. Kens, Lha Sveta'vatara Taittinya, 
Chhandogya and Mundaka Upanishads with free and 
flowing translations prefaced with short contextual 

The author, who is none other than the veteran 
Congress leader and distinguished Premier of the Southern 
Presidency, makc«, in the introduction. «ome pertinent 
remarks about the value and importance of the Upanishads 
in modem religious life lie nchtly holds that the 
Upanishads are the best scripture for a sceptical age as 
they display the most scientific spirit in connection with 
spiritual enquiry “We cannot have” reiterate* the 
thoughtful author. “ a better l>ooh of religion for modem 
limes than the Upanishads which are most ancient, still 
the mo«t modern.” 

True Indian patriots are characterized by religious- 
mindedness. How we wish all Congressmen emulate ibis- 
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trait of the Indian Ural of patriotism, like Candid, 
Aurovimjn, Tilak, Subhas Cliandra and the present author. 
Tim Upon blinds will he very Useful to those who want 
to combine religion and politics In their practical life. 
We confidently hope that this work like the author’* Cua 
■will prove equally popular with tlie busy readers, parti- 
cularly the Congress workers. 

VET) 1C PR A YF ItS : Dy Suximl Sambuddhananda. 
Pfbtilh ed by the author from Sri Rama Krishna Askrama, 
Khar, ^ [tomboy, 21 . Pp. 91 Cloth bound. Price Bar. 
Foreign hh. 

The heautlful brochure contains more than sixty 
prayers and peace-chants from the Upamshada and olher 
parts of the four Vedas with word-for-word meanings, 
literal translations os well as short explanatory notes on 
-difficult philosophical terms, besides a learned introduc- 
tion. Jl is to the credit of the author, who is a leading 
scholar monk of the Ramskrishna Mission that his English 
rendering of the Vrdic Prayers carries much fervour and 
grace of the original verses. 

The Vedic Prayers are the most ancient, universal and 
inspiring of all religious prayers, hence they are best- 
suited for daily recital by spiritual ispirants of all creeds. 

Swami Jacadiswaiunanda 


SANSKRIT 

THE MAIIABIIARATA : VDYOGAPARVAN /. 
Edited by Prof. Dr. S. K. Dr. MA., Dldtl. (London), 
University of Dacca, and published by the Dhandarkar 
'■Oriental Research Institute, under the general editorship 
of Dr. Vishnu S Sukhthankar. 

This U fascicule No. 9 of the Mshabharata consisting 
■of 100 out of a total of 197 adhyayas of the Udyogaparvsn 
Take Prof Edgerton of the Yale University, Dr. S-K.De 
•of Dacca was invited by the general editor to co operate 
-with him in collating some portions of the Great Epic. 
Dr De observes in his editorial note ■ “ The textual 

problems, as well ns the scope and method of the present 
-critical reconstruction, are generally of the same character 
as those of the already published Adiparvan, and the 
general principle laid down in the Prolegomena of that 
volume have, mutatis mutandis, been observed in the making 
of this volume also.” Thus Dr De having full scope of 
testing the critical method of Dr Sukhthankar. pays 
him a great compliment while he affirms that to be 
the only method applicable in the reconstruction of 
Mahabharata text The most significant item in the 
textual criticism of this Parvan under review is the 
analysis of the Sanatsujata sub-Parvan (Adhy 42-45) 
■which was commented upon by Samksracharya He mav or 
may not be the great commentator on Drabma Sutra for 
-while the author of the Sanraks Bhasya is reputed to be 
a son of Kerala, the commentator of the Sanatsujata, 
strangely enough, overlooked the more reliable MaUya- 
lam version of the text and accepted the mere chaotic 
Telugu-Grantha version A sound basis for critical re 
construction was discovered by the learned editor through 
the happy agreement of the Malayalam version with those 
of the Ben-Sh and S a rad a Kashmiri MSS We congratu- 
late the editors on their signal success in the difficult ta«k 
and look forward to the publication of the lOlb fascicule, 
whch vi ill complete the Udyogaparvan with a special 
appendix on the Sanskrit excerpts found in the Javanese 
adaptation of 11th century A D It is a relief to leant 
sfrom the editors that the Udyoga, which is fairly bulky, 
is nevertheVss comparatively free from Jrngtb* insertions 
of later periods. 

Kalioas Nac 


II EM; AM 

MANUS RABINDRANATH (Rabindranath tub 
Man): fly Kananbihari Muker/t, Calcutta Prakasana 
Aikrton, 12, Dhurrumtola 5/reef, Calcutta. Pages iti-(-!22. 
Cloth bound. Price IS 

A poet's personality Is always elusive. It baillel 
analysis ft is like a many-faceted diamond whose 
hr liiance is in-describable. Thus to differentiate Iwtween 
llie poet and ibe person is almost an impossible task, 
for the man's poetry Is influenced by his personality, 
while ids poetic temperament resets on hrs deeds This is 
specially so with a great poet and a great man like 
Rabindranath, whose mind is always yearning to express 
the inexpressible. He is with us and beyond us. To 
analyse such a complex character would require, 
as the writer observes, the genius of another Rabindranath. 
Tagore is interested in all departments of life. Ilia ever* 
active mind tries to spread itself in a!) directions. It 
manifests itself not only in his poetry but alto in his 
action. He docs not belong to the band of meditative 
poets wh> are immersed in their own thoughts They 
create their own world and live in it, but Rabindranath's 
is not an imaginative and imaginary universe, he lives 
in and with the world of humanity. He sings : My 
salvation lies not in the renunciation of the world. 

The book Is concerned with Rabindranath the man, not 
with Rabindranath the poet. It is an impression of the 
pent man as the wriler hss found him in this everyday 
world of ours. He has also tried to analyse the greatness 
and complexity of his character. In a certain way, the 
book may be said to lie a psychological study of the 
Poet’s personality. But an impression is atwsys subjective. 
Everybody who is acquainted with Tagore’s poetry and 
has come into contact with the Poet, has a vision of his 
own. And m this work we find Rihmdranath as ho 
appears to the writer. An objective estimate of the life 
and character of the Poet who is still among us is per- 
haps beyond anyone who is living in his Age A man who 
lives at the foot of a mountain is not the best judge of 
its greatness Tagore is too near us to be seen in his 
true perspective. Yet the glimpw that we get of the " 
Poet through the pages of the book, dazzles our eyes like 
the glimpse of the sun that we obtain through the chink 
of a window. As a teacher and worker in the Visva- 
bharati for some time, the author found opportunities to 
come into intimate contact with the work of the sage of 
Sautimketan. lie deals with certam aspects of Tagore’s 
personality Though we are not one with the author in 
everything that he writes, some of his findings are 
(bought provoking .The etjle is lucid and the manner of 
presentation attractive. The book is interesting reading. 

SuwmuuusBNA Last 

KESHAB CHANDRA O BANCA SAHITYA (Keshab 
Chandra and Bencali Literature) By Jogendronath 
Gupta Indian Publishing House, 22/1, CornuaUis Street, 
Calcutta Pages Royal Bio, J6-f-337-f-J2 Several por- 
traits Cloth bound Price Rs 3. 

The book is an attempt at a special study of the life 
of keshab Chandra Sen with reference to his relation 
to Bengali literature. The 'uhject is a fascinating one. 
Bengali literature made enormous strides in the nineteenth 
century. Many great writers have contributed to tho 
enrichment of the literature of the period, and of them 
Keshab Chandra Sen’s contribution is not the least. 

Born 1838, five years after the death of Ha/s Rsmmohn n 
Roy, Ke«hub Chandra Sen, the great religious reformer, 
rose to early prominence. He associated himself with 
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Mahardu Devendranatb Tagore, joined the Biahino Samaj 
■when he was only nineteen and ro«e to he its Aeharya 
when he was barely twenty three. His association with 
the Maharshi and his active participation in the affairs 
of the Samaj made the Brahmo Samaj movement thorough- 
ly dynamic. He was a great orator. In his day, as a 
speaker, whether in English or in Bengali, he had no 
equal. He was a born reformer. His constructive energy 
was directed not only towards religious and social refor- 
mation but towards other departments of life also. He 
was perhaps the first Indian in the field, in recent times, 
to tackle the prohlenx of untouchahihty. Abolition of 
caste-distinctions, inter-caste marriage and re-mamage of 
widows — these were some of the questions he brought to 
the fore-front. He gave a new impetus to the temperance 
movement. And it was Keshab Chandra Sen who intro- 
duced the pice newspaper in India 

The book is divided into three parts. The first part 
deals shortly with the life of the great man and is 
interesting throughout. In the second part the author 
examine Keshab Chandra’s contribution to Bengali litera- 
ture Excerpts from his writings have been quoted in 
exten'o The third part of the hook ts concerned with 
the work and writings of his a««ocates, individually all 
talented men, who formed a circle to help Keshab 
Chandra to carry on his work. 


What Keshab Chandra wrote in Bengali for lus 
weekly paper, Sulabh Samaehar, and the fortnightly, 
Diarma tattwa, should be carefully studied His /iron- 
F'ed, written in Bengali, an in«p ring book His 
writings and speeches, collected in book-lorm by his 
admirers, go to prove that they "ere not devoid of real 
literary merit. Along with his, the writings of his 
followers, e g , Gour Govinda Ray. Trailokyanath Sanya), 
better known under his pen-name Chiranjib Sharma. 
Girish Chandra Sen, Pra'ap Chandra Majumdar and 
others, should be studied, for it was Keshab who inspired 
them end they formed the Ke'haviie «chool of thought 
The book is wriiten in a lucid style and is full of 
information But we wish that the following among other 
mistakes had not occurred in a treatise like this . 

> The date of (he formation of the Calcutta School 
Book Society is 1818, not 1817 (p 3) Raja Ram- 
mohun’s Arabic-Persian hook is not Tahtol Mehadin but 
Tuhfal-ul t fuohidm (p. 23) The Tattvabodhini Sabhs 
was started in 1839, not 1840 (p 25; cf. p 125), 
Mntyuniaya Vidyalankara (not Tarkalamkara) never 
• wrote Purusha Panksha (p. 93) ; the author of the book 
was Ilaraprasad Roy The author of Httopadesha is 
Golak Sharma and not Gotak Be«u. That these books 
were ell written in Mu ssalmam Bengali is incorrect (cf 
Prabodh Chandnka). Rsmrarn Ba'u, the author of 
Praiapaditya Charitra (not Chanti, pp 95. 96), is a 
different pcreon from the Keviwala of that name 
Mrityunjaya’s style is not exactly “danra-bhanga ” (cf 
Prabodh Chandnka). Raja Rsmmohun was never a 
d-wjn of the “ Kalectanr raun«ikhana " (p 96). Chandi 
Chsran Mun'i's Tola Itihas was printed in 1805 not 
1801 (p 99) Vidra«agar’a Bengali book Vasudeva 
Chanta was never published In the quotation on p 106 
from Ramram Bnu's Pratapaditya Chantra, “ dillrr 
Badshah Eksbhar” <ke, Akbar), Ekahbar has been 
turned into *Ekebate.” Bengal Gazettee wes pub! shed 
by Ganga K-*hore (not Cangadhar) in 1818 (not 1816), 
and its monthly subscription was Rs. 2 (not Re. 1). 
Digdarshan was published before the Bengal Cai'ffee and 
was not a newsntper. Vangadut was the Bengali edifon 
of the Bengal Herald and It was not bilingual; as many 
as four languages were used In it. The date of its first 


publication is 1829, not 1825. Both Rasaraj and Bkaskar 
were published in 1839, not 1S38. Samaehar Chandnkar 
was Bbawam Charan Banerji’s paper, not Kadhakanta 
Deb’s. The list of papers which carried on publication. 
before the advent of the Prabhakar is incomplete; at least 
Samvad Pumachandrodaya should have been mentioned 
(p. 123). Bajarali (not Rajabali) edited Jagad ud-dipaka: 
(not Jagaddipiks). Muktmah was a weekly paper, not 
monthly (p. 125). Sarvasubhokan which stopped alter 
one year, again appeared after some time. Rahasya 
Sandarbha and Abodh Bandhu were published in 1863- 
(not 1862) and 1867 respectively (p 127). 

Taraknath Ganguli 


HINDI 

RANJIT SINGH ■ By S/t Sita Ram Kohh, translated 
by Ram Chandra Tandan Published by the Hindustani 
Academy, Allahabad Price Re. 1 

Written by a recognized authority on Sikh history 
this book is a worthy tribute to the great monarch of 
the Punjab for his centenary jear. In a graphic summary 
the author first describes the rise and growth ol Sikhism 
from Guru Nanak to the dajs immediately preceding 
Kanjit Singh. Then he pauses to recapitulate the social, 
economic, and cultural conditions of the Panjsb in the 
later part of the eighteenth century. Thus when 
the reader is introduced to the dynamic personality of 
Ranjit Singh he is at once enabled to see him against 
the very colourful background of hu times. Hereafter the 
chapters di«play a wealth of personal and historical 
de'aiL Although the writer next relaxes his historical 
perspective, yet the central figure of Ranjit Singh stands- 
out in bold relief, with a vividness that would do credit 
to the best biographies There are interesting drifts— 
sometimes into the adventures of the Kohinoor diamond, 
at others into anecdotes partially historical. As a whole 
the book is extremely informative, balanced, and lively. 
The translation is pleasant and unobtrusive At its price 
the book is an irresistible temptation. 

MAHATMAJI KA MAHAVRATA ; By Vyohar 
Ra/endra Singh. Published by Mahakosal Hanjan Seiak 
Sangh, Jubbalptir. Pnce not mentioned 

Here is a reconstruction of the circumstances which 
forced Mahatma Gandhi to resort to fasting on the 
Harijau issue in 1932. A very thorough and readable 
record, it is written tn a spirit of worship. 

YICHAR 5UMANAVALI : By Swami Kaxlastmanda. 
Published by the author at Bhikangaun (Indore State). 
Pnce annas eight. 

There are no great sayings, no collection of great 
thoughts from literature This “ garland of thoughts ” is 
a mere repetition of hackneyed praises of Love, Truth 
and Service, in the author’s own u impressive language 

SUR — EK ADHYATt AN . By Shikhar Chanda 
Ian, “ Sahityaratna." Published by the Sarendra Sahitya 
Kutir, Indore. Price annas twelve. 

A short thesis on poet Surdas's life. The author 
places an exaggerated emphasis on the influences of 
\idyapau and Kabir on Sur ds«, which is hardly justifiable. 
The rest of the book, though not very original is- 
Mrteresting. 


BaLraj Sah.vi 
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PASE-PARDA : By Chandra pS 

Pub'tshed by Thakar Abhtraf Singh, BA, LLB, Pleader 
Jaunpore. Price annas fourteen. 

The book consist* of .even short stories written ' 
the orthodox Premcband tradition. They ire deeply 
human and well-constructed ; fat. *•£« jK “J" ‘ 
powerful narration and his gifted delineation of characters, 
they have an air of having been told before. 

Balru Saiini 


GUJARATI 

TAKSH-SHILA NI RAJN1ATA : By V. K £»• 
Printed « the Suryaprakash Printing Press ^ tiabad 
.Cloth cover. Pages 50 0 Price Rs. 3-8 (1933). 

. - m,. o». .h. 

, AtS? .TO SJK » A..™ .■ *• '■>**“" «' 

India by Alexander, he expressed absence > of “‘"g { 
as to the fact of his return after conquest, he doubts ! 
Indians were ever conquered by Alexander. He ai»o 

banks of the vita . Th famous Univer- 

a name which Indians held m «we where 

Jcngthy work but would repay peru«al 


JIVAN SAMBHARNAN • By Mrs. Sharda Mehta, 
B.A. Printed at Luhanamitra Printing Press, «««««• 
Thick card board Illustrated Paget 452. Pnce ns 2* 
(J93S). 

Reminiscence, of Mrs. Sharda’* Life— • he is aged 
about 56 — portray the history of the uplift of woman-and 
man loo-fn Cujarat during the last halfa-eenturyand 
she and her aister-Lady Vidya Caun Nilkanth have 
played no mean part in bringing it about Being bon 
in a family closely following the Pranhana Samaj cult, 
and connected on both sides with reformist famdies, they 
were encouraged specially by their respective husbands, 
to plunge into the cause of the b'lterment of women 
soon after tbeir graduation in 1901. Both sisters donned 
their gowns at the same convocation and have not yet 
relinquished their efforts.— if anything intended them 
for the cause. These autobiographical reminiscences are 
most interesting and the references re many persons who 
are still treading the path embodied in it ore vivid and 
arresting. Mrs. Sharda caught the ejc of Candluj. and 
the latter is still actively interested in all she doe, and 
helps her to his utmoM. as he knows this worth and 
sincerity of her purpose. The object lessons conveyed 
by the writer’s life are that a woman can. at the same .roe 
be a loving mother, a lov.ng wife, an admirable km> 
keeper and an active helper of her sisters and brothers. 
We** want many more Sharda Mehtas for the good of 
Cujarat. 

JAPJf : Translated by Maganbhai Parbhudas Desau 
Printed at the Nai,ivan Printing Press, Ahmedabad 
Paper cover. Pages 72+48 Pnce annas rune. (1938). 

Japii is the Bible of the Sikhs. It is composed by 
Guru Nanakdcv in the Punjab, language spoken in the 
15th or 16th century A D. Consequently it is very hard 
re render into Gujarati, the more so because in the 
original its form is very compact Compared to other 
similar translations published before, this one s far 
superior as the author has undergone an amount cl 
labour in consulting people well-versed in the subject and 
by studying all up-to-date literature bearing on it. the 
Introduction throws a great deal of light on Sikhism and , 
furnishes a continuous hi -lory of the tenets of the <ect. 


he pleases c J‘? r ^^"",'^oieda.'i.‘ou V, ’i8 a collection 

.This writings » *^2rf tt |n*tbia <I !wtk ««ufy"re the 

fkience.^Draroa, ^The^ook 

for sobriety and seriousness 

TOsnswoMim m *«*“•,£■ Sr,. 

IrmW 5, B°mt„ rn.t.J « 

Prtrr® — c “‘ “ 

Pages o. mole ver«e and simple Gujsrati 

As * , pot m of Wordsworth, the bookie! 

-of the short. « ’j work of a Mol.amme.lan young 
i* remsrkaUeas Gu|tra)1 ,„d also as being 

P" 1 emup beautiful little book Each staiua 

an artistically * ^ (nan ,el work, which furnishes an 
ikffonJS setting, appropnate to a work com- 
t^d m a modern Indian language. 


ROOKS RECEIVED 


WIIAT ARE THE INDIAN STATES: foremord 
by Jaivaharlal Nehru Published by Shann Dhavan. 
Director, Research Bureau. All India States’ Peoples 
Conference Allahabad Pages 113. Pnce annas eight 
THE MONTHLY SUMMARY OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS, 1'olume xix. No 6. June 1939 Pages 231 to 
286 

WHY THE PRESENT HINDU LAW OF SUR'I- 
\ ORSIIIP APPLICABLE TO JOINT FAMILY PRO 
PERTY SHOULD BE ABOLISHED (Pnut E^»v): 
By A B Cajendragadkar , R.T, Lh.B„ Pleader, Satara 
City. Hindustan Newspaper Ltd, 21, Dalai Street, Fori, 
Bombay Pages 32. Price annas four. 

SONGS AND LYRICS: By R. Appalasuvmi, 1 MJ 

Copies available from D V istcs, ora Ran. Secretary The 
Society of Oriental Studies. I monogram. Pp. iv+f-t- 
THE THOUGHTS OF BASAVA : By N. A- 
Sangnalmath, BA. B.T. Pages 18+9. Price annas eight- 
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Doctor Hcngchih Tao tells us a funny story of 
a little Chinese boy who overcame the prejudice 
of his grandmother as to her learning to read 
and wide by asking her how she would get 
admission to heaven if she did not know how 
to sign her name in the Angel’s book at the 
gate. China’s non-violent war against illiteracy 
has been interrupted by a violent and terrible 
war against the aggression of Japan. But in 
India today hundreds of young men and women 
are trying to teach the older generation of people 
that have parsed the scftooi’-gufng age 

Today in India SO per cent of the people 
arc illiterate According to the 1931 Census, 
the total literate population of India including 
rliildren is 2,39,62,279 males and 41,69,036 
females while the remaining 32} erores are 
illiterate. This ghes a literacy of 8 per cent 
agam<t 94 per cent in England, 94-4 per cent 
in America, 98 per cent in Sonet Russia, 99 per 
cent in Germany and 99-7 per cent in Japan 
As far back as the year 1881. the y ear in which 
the first census was taken in India, the percent- 
age of literacy was 3-6 During the course of 
50 years from 1881 to 1931 the literacy figure 
has gone up to 8 per cent only At this rate of 
progress it will take 920 years before c\ ery 
Indian will hate become literate, provided, of 
course, the population of India due* not in- 
crease While the general literacy in India i- 
8 per cent there arc part* of the < ountry where 
the percentage of Mcracy l* much lower For 
instance, in the ease of Hyderabad the literary 
figure L as low as 4 per cent 

It is now an established fact that before the 
ftrhont of the British rule in India almost eveiy 
village had a school In Bengal alone there 
w-crc 80,000 native schools — one to a population 
of eveiy four hundred. According to the report 
of the Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India, 1929-30, there were in 
British India 2,60,946 recognised and unrecog- 
nised educational institutions with a strength 
of 1,10,472S9 male and 14,67,837 female 
students This means an institution for every 
1,500 of population. 

In a countty like India where the percent- 
age of literacy is t0 low, the cau«e of 
Primary and Adult education does not need any 
8jieci.il pleading. Yet the total amount of money 

43-12 


spent on education in the whole of India is less 
than a quarter of wlist is spent on the army. The 
total of Central and Provincial revenues during 
the year 1929-30 was Rs 2,27,26,48,000 Out 
of this amount 26 per cent wa« spent on the 
army which maintained 58,000 British officer*, 
1,68,000 Indian soldiers (for whose protection ?). 



A hicracy poster 

and 10 per rent on Police and Justice, while a 
paltry 6 per cent was spent on education The 
number of boy* and girls that received educa- 
tion during 1929-30 was 1,25,16,126 I n India 
the annual exjumditure per head on education 
i* annas 8 only It is aKo significant that while 
the annual cxpnditure on primary education is 
Rs. 109 in England, Rs 150 in Scotland, R* 112 
in Ireland, Rs. 138 in Denmark, Rs 150 in 
Norway, Rs. 106 in South Africa, in India it is 
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only R.. 8 Thorn is no ponder that under iJS.-S**'"' 

such circumstances one-third of the worlds ImpcriaIl J n knows that an educated nation 
1 ,tC Whftt P are thc°cau«cs\hat led to the present will never be a subject nation. And to keep a 
position ? It is a notorious fact that Lord artion in *pm. 

. tuatc Imperialism that the 
j British Government adopted a 
j policy which would deprive the 
| inas-os of education. 

The late Mr. Cokhale wa« 

. the pioneer in the field of ma«s 
education in India. But a 
I dependent country naturally 
i locks at every problem from 
• the national point of view* 80 it 
! j, not surprising if from the 
1 third decade of the mncttenth 
t century almost to this day nil 
our leaders have Ik cn talking 
. of National Education. Ami 
, thc;c national ideal* of educa- 
w , -Lir-tfs.r':' y y ticn were responsible for the 

HM. I. 1 • stP' ■ , . roW * 1 1 ** .nil* AIM- ^ii-tli nn( | growth of Ahghar 

ft™ Ih, Wl.n.l <1. l " ,,r Hindu Sfe 

s? • £, , w m , n „. ™' w not '" rra " *“• 

“who may 1* ■''‘"P" 1 '” Indian in blood and - India has deliberately chosen democracy as the 

whom we pwj* ' la< “ “ P m 0pm , 0I , s , m moral- and pl ,h of political and cme development. If w are to 
colour, but English in taste, in op », ' . out our choicer lo ns logical conclusions and fulfil 

• • " - ■ ' - ** J — — • be routed 



I* work out out cnoice 10 1*5 

, intellect. 0llr political destiny, democracy in India mi 

The object of the Government was to impart t)ie masses 0 f India The man in the i 
me 0DJCC6 UJ , II sf>r .p ... e.u become as much imbibed with 


in the masses of India ll.e man in me street anu ... 
the field mu«t become as much imbibed with -civic, jwliti 
„.i .„a nai.nnal consciousness as the members of a 

... ,-acy eonld not othetwl-e be 

u.r Abose all the purity of a democratic government 
can only be mainlainrd by a constant contact will, check 
— follow, guide, criticise 


The ODiccfc 01 nit. 

man and the Deputy Chairman of the Ea«t India by^enhghtewd i 
Company : Therefore, Dr. Sycd Mahmud, the able and 

“I believe, we rarely, il f’"- JVcCls and ambitious Educational Minister of Bihar la- 
the lower class 10 send clul f"" eri!f j ending HUguratcd a mass literacy campaign on 20th 

we should ptK» “ a ~ hip , h degree of mental April, 1937 Literacy clas-es were opened even 
ed 5' f *''““ " Jhe labouring class, while we left the more inwde tl)e prisons According to Dr. Mahmud 
wealthy in ignorance , , . .... hnn-elf literacy has effected “a transformation 

‘•This result would not tend to "***'£ ^ |h * raoM t he mental and spiritual outlook of the 
Of society. Our {£! m " a „ 0 f grat.fymg the prisoners” In response to Dr. Mahmud’s ap- 

educated of «* « ^ ^ |)Ca | industrial magnates of the province have 

* -W* should create a very discontented body of poor a]x(> ln ( crfs tcd thcmm«ChcS in the movement 

persons, hai.ng through the Tata Iron and Steel Company have opened a 

given to them, a great power over e lhe nctwork 0 f literacy classes in Jamshedpur. A 

“Jducaiion nn«r snJ so corom un.catcd may good number of Sugar Mill owners hate a ho 

higher to . t0 tlie community, but that will never 0 . ienCl } literacy centre* Dr. Syetl Mahmud 
Knd from the lower classes to dw>e abo«e them t ] mt «, far illiteracy has been wiped 

They can only, if imparted wlely to the lower cla«««; ^ flt | easl m 4,000 \ illagea in Bihar. Tlu- 
lead to general convulsion, o w ic Mass Literacy Committee of Bihar can rightly 

the first victim** •> 
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be proud of its achievements. Between Nov- 
ember 1938 and March 1939 it ran as many 
as 8,479 literacy centres in the Province. In all 
these centres a total number of 3,19,983 male 
adults consisting of 1,93,994 caste Hindus 
27,057 Harijans, 27,342 Muslims and 71,550 
persons belonging to other communities, received 
instruction under 15,926 teachers of whom 
10,593 were teachers and 5,331 non-teacher 
volunteers, mostly students of secondary 
schools. As many as 5,076 pri-oncrs m jail- 
were made literate Of these 150 prisoners 
including three females passed the Upper and 
Lower Primary examinations conducted by tlie 
department of Education With a view to see 
that literates do not lap«e into illiteracy after 


In Bombay, 314 men and 173 women per 
thousand are literate Mr. B. G. Ivher at a 
public meeting held on April 4, 1939 which was 
presided over by Sir Roger Lumley, Governor 
of Bombay said : 

"Ignorance is the root eau'c of many of the evils 
from which our country suffers. Let our slogan he 
hundred per cent literacv in two jears so that the Census 
Report of 1911 may record figures which will he the 
envy of the whole country ” 

Dur ; ng the month of May the Bombay 
Social Service League ran 573 l’teracy elates 
in the city in collaboration with the Bombay 
Adult Education Comni'ttec Before the 
elates were actually opened meetings had 
been held, processions taken out and placards 
and posters exhibited with fi| 
view to create public opinion 
Fortunately the response 
from the public was en- 
couraging and the classes 
were attended by more than 

10.000 pupils A few cla-«c- 
were al-o exclusively opened 
for women In thc-c cla*=es 
it w a- a common sight to see 
mother- and daughters learn- 
ing their It— on* together. 

The Poona Central Co- 
t pct.itiv c Bank have opened 
about 25 Adult Education 
claw- in the Milages where 
tlicv have their branches A 
-cheinc of pupil-teachers’ 
home dav-e« has been opened 
in Satara district where about 
50 grown up pupils of the 
local primary school- in-truct 
about 200 adult members. 
The experiment has been a 
grand success Hence it is 
propo-ed to organise about 

4.00 pupil- from the Secondary schools in Poona 
to do literacy work The pupil-teachers have 
played a great part in building up the People’s 
Education Movement in Chinn For m-tance, 
in the 200 Duke v illagcs in Kwagtong, there 
were 200 school children in 1934, who taught 

2.000 villagers of whom 1,500 were girls and 
women The pupil-tcachcrs in China have 
been particularly nf great service in making 
girl* and women literate We may as well 
learn from their experience 

Evcrv provmcc is trying to solve the pro- 
blem of illiteracy in it* own wav The Punjab 
ha« a novel scheme The Punjab Government arc 
going to embark upon a literacy drive in co- 



^Vomcn were no less enthusiastic than men in taking 
adtantage of the literal) cla««cs 

a short time, the Prov irtcial Mas- Literacy 
Committee 1 - publi-htng a fortnightly journal 
entitled Roshnm which would be supplied to 
new literates. 

The next to start literacy campaign was the 
Imted Provinces on 15th April, 1939 In this 
province even the Governor, Sir Harry Haig, 
signed the Literacy Pledge, proixu-mg 
“lo make al Ira-t one man or woman literate within one 
>ear or 1o pay Its. 2. the minimum co*l of making an 
illiterate adult literate." 

It i« «aid that more than half a million 
!>coplo took the pledge. Adult litemcv com- 
mittees have been fanned in 48 districts of the 
province. 
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cpemtion with Aujmtinn-ilIhiinyal-I'tnm, the 
Srnatnii.i Dlmrmn Snblin, DA.Y. College 
Managing Committee, the Khal-a Diwan, the 
Muga M'^iion and the Atirar Ml-xion Tlie 
M-meis of thoM’ literate |x>y*, who are lx- tween 
the age- of 12 and 18 and w ho-c parent 1 - hn\e 
no desire to send them to school any further, will 
he a u ked to work as literacy volunteers. After 
giving n abort training tliir-e hoys will he 
« , >kr , d to tour their icspcethe districts »s literary 
lm-'tngcn- and organise literary tla^c-. The 
Government also wish to make every atudent 
from the seventh to the B A elates enjoying a 
fieedilp or stipend undertake to make at 
least two adults literate in a year What Mir- 
pn*e- me is that the provincial government 
haw ret up only IN 1,40,000 a- the co-t of the 
scheme. The amount 1 - too small and one may 
cicn question the right of the government to 
impose work only on boys who arc enjoying 
scholarships 

But mere literacy is not enough No nation 
can progress culturally, educationally, economi- 
cally and politically without an educated public, 
and a mere literate adult or child can ne'er be 
clae-cd as an educated pci son It is one thing to 
be able to read and wr-tc one’s name and quite a 
different thing to understand anil dome inspi- 
ration from books If a literate adult is not 
educated c\ cn to the extent of rending and 
understanding the daily newspaper, the labour 
that has been -pent tn be literate i*> gone in \nin 

It is A common knowledge that a liter itt 
adult or boy' lap-c» into illiteracy very toon for 
lack of proper atmosphere and the ncccs«arj 
readable matter Aeeonhng to the Ilariot/ 


Commiitic Ili/iort (pp. 45-49), during the year 
1927-28, 3,9S0,924 children attended -diool m 
the fin-t fho vernacular thisre-s in India. But 
50/?. of these boys me said to Juive lap-ed into 
illiteracy within a «hvrt period of « year or tn o. 
If all the adults that arc living made literate 
at *m<h great labour are left to the 111 * 0 ! ves we 
should not be Mirpri-cd if even within n j’ear 
they all lapse into illiteracy. Tims we see that 
the problem of keeping an adult literate all hi- 
life is us great as of making him literate. We 
will have, therefore, to publish books and maga- 
zines in simple language and on subject' which 
would interest the ma-se? ino-t. We have to 
consider the problem of printing anil publishing 
such books at a co-t that is within the reach of 
the mi-erablc, poor people of India 

It is significant that the literacy campaign 
has been launched immediately after the pro* 
vneial autonomy had come into existence. It 
shows that the provincial go'cmmcnts arc alert 
and arc con-ciou- of their duty. But this also 
is significant that nlnio-t nil the prmineia) 
governments want this campaign to be carried 
on a voluntary basis. To expect the teachers 
to do the Work for a long period without any 
remuneration being paid to them is to demand 
too murh of them. Of conr-e the enthu«ia«m 
that both students nnd teacher* arc exhibiting 
at present i« admirable. Is it possible to keep this 
enthu'-iasm alive for ci er ? If the provincial 
goi eminent- arc really serious nnd anxious to 
wipe out illiteracy they will lunc to loosen their 
purse strings. If thc ; r object 1 - not simply to 
keep the mouth- of their critics clo-id they will • 
ha ic to make liberal grants for this purpose. 


SAFETY FIRST IN INDUSTRY 

Is llif Industrial Workrr" Safrr at Work than at Hoifit ! 

Bi ANDRE LION 


Most accident-' arc brought about In e.ueli -s- 
ness and ignorance Fighting accidents in first 
line, means o'crcouvng these human weehness- 
c* Thus the enonnous advances in the 
industrial workers’ safety made in the past 
quarter of a century arc due especially to ao 
untiring campa : gn of education and of enlighten- 
ment. Tliis campaign has proved to be 
tremendously successful In ilie Last ten years, 
industrial accident frequency m the United 
States has been reduced Cl per cent, with the 
astonishing result that today a worker in a 


manufacturing plant i- fur safer at woik — than 
at home ! 

Of course, C'ery industry, c' cry large 
manufacturing company must do its share in 
this fight for safety of workers. Thus e\cry 
important plant watches intensively the results 
reached in this struggle and is proud of the ever 
mounting degree of safety it lias obtained 
Wcstinghousc, one of the large American com- 
panies with nineteen plants nnd thirty-five 
service departments in the United States, ha< 
claimed a reduction of 33 per cent in lost time 
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accident'- for 1938 compared with 1937, and 
claims another dropping of the accident fre- 
quency rate of 26 per cent for the first quarter 
of 1939, in respect of the same number of 



Testing a 50,000 volt, 30 milliampere portable 
X Ray generator, this inspector is protected 
by lead class against A -Hays, without 
sisualily being the least obstructed 

working hour*. That amounts to a decrease of 
mwe titan 50 per cent of the accident rate in 
tiic first three months of this year compared 
with 1937. 

During these three months, only 86 acci- 
dent' have been reported in 18,907,751 hours 
of w ork, corresponding to one accident in abou* 
220,000 hours of work, or to an accident frequen- 
cy rate of 4 5 for c\cry million hours During 
1938, there were 365 accidents for 60,032369 
hours of w ork, or 6 1 for every million hours 
Last year, only one fatal ncc’dent occurred 
among the 40,000 employees, resulting in an 
accident death rate of 25 per 100,000 person* 
The 1938 report of the National Safety 
Council of the United States show-, that the 
fatal accident rate in the hemes of the country 
during the preceding year was approximately 
30 deaths for every 100,000 persons, comparable 
to the aforesaid death rate of 2 5 per 100.000 
industrial workers. Thus m well managed 
plants the worker is protected twche limes as 
effectively against accidental death than- in his 
borne. 

In, the same year, according to the report 
of tin; Safety Council, 4,700,000 persons were 
injured in their homes On the ba*is of a 
population of 130,000,000 and the arbitrary 
n-«uniption that each of them spent 16 hours 
n il av in their home' 1 , the home accident rate 
wa- about 62 for each one million hours «pcnt 
at home. On the basis of an eight-hour day 


comparable to a factory’ day, this rate would 
lie twice .v high. Comparing this number with 
the 5 bo\e mentioned accident rate* of 61 and 
4 5 per million hours of work, prates without 
doubt that actually today a wciker i- safer in 
a manufacturing plant than at home. 

There are many means of fighting accident' 
in mdu-try and the be-t nay to bring the 
accident rate dawn is fa mobilize all of them 
simultaneously Providing safety’ guards on 
machines, e'en fool-proof one-, ’s only one move 
in this battle A noteworthy reduction of 
accident** may be attributed most largely’ to 
el fetj education than to mechanical device* 
For that i cn-*ou \Ve«traghou'C publishes a 
monthly Safety Sens to which all plant' 
contrbuto information and suggestion** for safer 
working habits and emironments. Full time 
safety supcrvi'crs do their part in lowering the 
accident rate Foiemen and workmen arc being 
educated to co-operate w’th the management 
and safety committee men in con-tant vigilance 



This worker must u«e l»lh band, io pprrfilc 
die giant press, thus protecting hun*e]f 
against injury by stopping the machine 
automatically as «oon as he remotes one 
of his bands 

for unsafe working practices. In regularly 
scheduled conference', foremen **tudy anil di«- 
cuss accident-prevention measures, devise new 
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ways for making safety a habit RalUc 9 , prize tbou 9 und times without doing any harm. Sonic 
drawing*, '■tunts, all stressing safety, today arc day it may kill him became hi* body condition* 
popular features in many plants- Safety arc different on account of over-exertion, 
patrols make unannounced inspection 9 , offering perspiration, or an accelerated heart throbbing, 
helpful suggestions and noting that proper thus decreasing his power of resistance, What 
guard", and protective clothing are u«ed. i* true of elect nc current, hold* good for any 

To create an initiat interest in safety, is shaft or wheel or piston, for any reciprocating 
comparatively easy but the problem of sustain- or revolving machine part : The slightest 
ing that interest is rather difficult The most negligence may lead to ino-t •'erious results. , 
common and mo«t effective re* 
minders are signs and displays, "* 
encouraging simple means of 
precaution. Pictures show com- 
fortably fitted glares or shoes 
to cenpe eye and foot injures; 
or depict, as an aw ful warning, ’ 
the frightful consequences of 
neglecting safety directions; or 4 
show authentic examples of life ' 
or health saving dcvcc«, such as • 
cracked glares which saved the [ 
cye«ight of a worker, thus tell- | 
ing a convincing story 

Special protective clothing 
for hazardous occupations, such s 
as asbestos su ; ts and helmets £ 
for welders and steel polishers, 

ntld adequate safety (ICMCes and An excellent mca«urc of protecting employees rnpspeJin Irsling X-Ray 
waining signals in danger zones, tube* xni] in similar work, m lo oblige each operator lo carry a tmill 
are feuemost among the provi- photographic film, similar to tho-e u-eit hy ilentiUa. *cn«itoe to 
-ion. for industrial safety *•*■' 

As the safety rate of a 
manufacturing plant depends to a gieat extent Tor that reason machine operators should 
upon environment, good hou-e-hecping i- an wear no ring-, girls should wear head kerchiefs 
important part of the safely program A place to prevent entangling of the hair with revolving 
for every thing anti everything m its place should machine part', mca'urng or cleaning of fast 
be an essential plant rule for safety and running machine parts should never be 
efficiency. tolerated 

Safety supervision means providing not Foot accidents during the last years have 
only safeguards and striking posters but n been reduced sweeping!)’ by a continued 
healthful working environment a* well It campaign for wearing *afcty shoes E\plo-ion 
entails the acquisition of adequate knowledge buzmds may be reduced by assigning to one 
in regard to air pollution, general sanitation, man m each plant full responsibility for the 
personal hygiene, the dangers of blood poison- operation and maintenance of oven- and 
mg or the venomoivmcss of liquids or gases u«cd furnaces 

in special industrial processes, the importance of The number of eye accident^ in plants has 
washing hands before eating the risks of re( j uce d and, m many factories, entirely 

smoking or drinking liquor during working c i im matcd by compulsory wearing of goggles 
hours. And there are still many who have not j), 0ve ^visions where the eves are endangered 
yet realized that poisonous liquids should not bv rays or bj tma!! t p Vir t,ng particle'. . Lead 
be kept in beer bottles glass protect* worker* and inspector* again«t 

Damaged or inadequate electrical instal- X-Rajs without obstructing vi-uality. An 
letion still is a constant source of danger, excellent mean* to protect emploj ees engaged 
as well as repairing motors and electrical instal* m testing X-Ray tube* and in doing similar 
lation without switching off the power circuit work is to oblige each operator to carry a 
The same apparently harmless electrical circuit small photographic film, similar to those u-cd 
may pa«s through a careless worker’s body a by dentists, sensitive to X-Ray exposure. 
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Helmeted and clad like a medieval vrarror, this 
man i* protected agair't du-t and bodily 
Injury while aiming *lcel shot in polishing 
metal parts 

Weekly these film® arc developed and filed 
under the employee’s name in a record book 
There is an innumerable number of safety 
devices, especially automatic safety guards on 


dangerous machines, particularly fast running 
ones. Some mechanical safeguards are simple, 
as that nhich prevents the machine from 
operating unless two buttons are pushed simul- 
taneously, which obiiously makes certain that 
the operator's hands are well out of harm’s way. 
Others are more complex, such ns strap-and- 
pulley apparatus which tugs at bands on the 
operator’s wrists to make certain that her hands 
are clear of the machine when the die de*cenda 
Punch-press accidents haie been reduced to a 
minimum by installing sweep arm devices on 
all pres°es permitting their installation Often, 
the photo-electric cell has been enlisted for 
safety service, standing watchful guard out 
the operator’s hands by keeping the powtr 
circuit open so that the machine cannot operate 
when hands cro«3 the beam. 

But any man-made safety device may fail 
and thus the best protection agam«t industrial 
accidents is an unconscious, habitual, automa- 
tic ob'cr\ancc of c\ cry safety regulation. Often, 
one fateful second's experience provides a 
better lcs'on than hours of warning lecture*' and 
miles of regulations and directions. 


CONGRESS DISCIPLINE AND DISCIPLINARY ACTION 


With reference to jour Note in jour August number on 
“Criticism of Congress and Congress Committees," please 
allow me to a-k the following questions . 

(1) Was not the action of the -even members of the 
Working Committee, who are still in it. Ml >"»™5 * 
manifesto in iheir names as members of the IT orhng 
Committee and requesting Congress members to vote for 
a particular candidate for the Presidentship, an act of 
indiscipline, in view of the fact that they were not 
authorized lo do «o by the Working Committee or by 
the President ? 

(2) Is not the famous resolution of the A. I C C. 
requiring the President to select his W orkmg Committee 
on the recommendation of Mr Gandhi, which i« directly 
agam«t the clear Rule ol* the Congress empowering the 
President to select his own Working Commiitee. a similar 
acl of indiscipline ? 

(3) Was not the action of the A I C C, held in 
Calcutta, in electing the President without accepting the 
resignation of Mr. Subha* Chandra Bo*e. who then held 
office, clearly illegal ? 

(4) Was not the conduct of the president of the 
meeting of the A.I.C.C. held in Calcutta in not allowing 
well-known public men and members of the said Com- 
mittee to speak on the question of the resignation of 
Sj. Bose, against the elementary rule of democracy ? 

(5) Who is now the President of the Congress, 
Rabu RajVndra Pro»ad, or Sj. Bose wbo«e resignation has 
not yel been accepted ? 

<61 Why has not the resolution of the Working 
Committee, accepting Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s award re- 
garding the Bengalees in Bihar been given effect 
to io long ? I* it an example of loyalty ? 


(7) Is the resolution of the A I C. C. taking away 
the right of the Provincial Congress Committees of 
criticising the Congress Ministers in their respective 
Provinces less imperialistic than the declaration of 
vinous Congress bodies illegal by the British Government ’ 

(8) Is criticising the resolution of the Congress, 
A. I. C C or the Working Committee an act of indiscipline 
on the part of Congressmen ' If so why ? 

(9) Is the order of the President to stop agitation 
for criticising the resolution or resolutions of the 
Working Committee of the Congress, binding on a 
Con-re's member, if such criticism is otherwise valid ? 

<10) Is nol the disciplinary action of the A. I C. C. 
against Sj Bose for criticising its resolutions smilar lo 
the judgment ol a person deciding his own case an bis 
own favour ’ Why was not this question referred lo the 
Congress * 

f request the general public to insist on clear answers 
being given to the above questions supported by reason*. 
In ca*e no answers be forthcoming, Congressmen of 
different provinces should give timely notice of motion* 
lo the coming Congress I al<o reque*t that none should 
have recourse to British Courts for solutions of these 
questions, though there may be every chance of most of 
the above questions being decided against the Working 
Committee’s views If Congressmen sleep over ,K e matter, 
how can they expect the country to come under the 
Congress flag when a large section of the public believe 
that the M orkmg Committee and the A. I. C. C. are drifting 
*wav from Congress principles and have inflicted onju-t 
punishment on certain per«on«. 


Ri'bindranath Sarkar 


JULY 4 Til AND JANUARY 26TII 
Br H. \Y. BOULTER 


It is July 4Lh, and I have ju=t returned from 
tiie monies whither I went to escape the noi-e 
attends nt upon young America’s celebration of 
its independence. The feature picture wn® a 
stirring story of heroism on the Gold Coa-t in 
Africa It was very real htroism, too. 

Heroi«m in South Africa may seem like a 
far cry to the celebration of America’s day of 
independence — and a stilt farther cry to India’s 
day of independence, January 26th. But I 
shall come back to that picture later. 

This is the second time that on July fourth 
I have been moved to write ol India and her 
bra\c struggle for independence. The Modern 
Iteihexc published Uiat first article — to mv very 
great surprise and still greeter gratification 
It «a< written in a burst of righteous indigna- 
tion, and w as absolutely sincere — and thoroughly 
emotional. This present writing i- equally 
sincere. The difference is that «mce J937 I 
have been doing little el-e but read of India 
and her bloodless fight for freedom, the years 
that led up to that fight, and the great men 
who are leading it 

For two years I ha\c immersed nwsclf in 
the study of Indian politic®, pa-t and present 
Having done °o, I humbJ} realize that the 
Indian question should be the study of a life- 
time, and needs far greater knowledge of the 
problems of economic*, the imneaeie- of 
diplomacy and their interrelation than I could 
c\cr hope to claim Nc\ crthclc-*, became I 
do feel even more than More the rghtc<>u« 
indignation winch led me to write two je.irv 
ago, and because 1 am n citizen of one of the 
few' genuine democracies left on tins earth (if 
tlicrc are any such !), I am once more writing 
on the same day nnd on the -nine subject 

Finer I am tin® tune writing vcr> defin tcK 
with The Modem Rcfictr in mind, it would )*• 
rank pre-vniptum on my part to attempt am 
interpretation of the Indian question Tin- i« 
written a® a humble tribute to *oa» of the men 
and ideal® that I have l>ccn reading of during 
the pa^t two year- Al*o through the medium 
of the printed wool I am going to make a 
=ericu< requc't of India That i' where my 
o|iening remarks will come in But not yet 

H\ ei y human being probably feed- tint In® 
or her peculiar experiences in life are absolutely 


unique. Few are willing to admit that any 
number of other people may hair had approxi- 
mately the same chance-, to know a little more 
than someone cl-c on any given subject — 
especially if it is a really interesting subject. 
I am no different from the rest of the herd 
Therefore I cannot help feel'ng that I, ns an 
American woman of no particular importance, 
have been unusually fortunate and more or 
lc— unique in having n \ cry large circle of 
Indian friend- and acquaintances Tiue, I 
have never had the good fortune to visit India. 
That still remain® an unfulfilled dream. But 
In mg right here in New York. I ha\c been 
permitted to take a fairly active part in the 
doings of the Hindu community Tin- i® not 
intended to read like boasting, nor do 1 claim 
any gratitude for the little 1 iwnv have been 
able to accomplish, (hi the contrary, I feel 
that I am mv-elf the debtor. 

What I ha\© done is actudlv a little 
secretarial werk on a volunteer ba-t', for an 
organization whieli has been recently estab- 
lished here, and which i® quite an active 
society doing a great deal of good. Through 
that work I haze come to know the Indian- 
m nnd around New York far more intimately 
than anyone po-siMy could by purely -orbl 
contact* 

And the experience In* been delightful, 
stimulating nnd quite an ej e-opener. Too 
often I notice that the reaction of American* 
to reading or hearing about outstanding 
Indians, men like Tagore, Gnndlu, Patel, Nehru, 
i* that they mu't he ivccptmn- to the general 
rule — wlueli ride * 00111 - to Ik- the acetptcd 
British \er-ion of Hindu men ami affair- 
Now of course, obviously all the nun 1 ju-t 
mentioned ore e\ccption- — ju-t a* George 
Wa-hington, Thrum* J offer-on. Abraham Lincoln 
and otiicr out-tnuding American* arc < \cop- 
tion- to the general run of American* Would 
that no were all of u- of (he f3 mc metal a* 
they — hut we are not. Nor do we hesitate to 
admit it And the Ilmdu* net*! not lie-hate 
to make a like adnii*-icm concerning the wide 
diffcnncc hetwi-en men like Mahatma Gandhi, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and some other 1 cry great 
men, and the ordinary run of humanity in 
India. 
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There never was a nation composed ex- 
clusively of exceptionally great men. The 
trouble is that there has been spread abroad 
a very vicious sort of notion that it is an 
indication of racial inferiority that in India 
there should be discrepancies between the 
greatest and the ordinary. Curiously enough 
that notion has been unquestioned. It has been 
swallowed whole by people who ought to be 
able to think too straight to be fooled by any 
such propaganda. 

But having allowed themselves to be so 
fooled, most people meet Hindus with reserva- 
tions in their minds. If they like a Hindu 
they think he must be “ exceptional ” — if they 
don’t — it is because he is a Hindu. Which is 
manifestly absurd. They construct barriers 
where there are none. And they miss a good 
deal. After reading that remarkable book, the 
Autobiography of Jawarhalal Nehru, or his 
letters to his daughter, published as Glimpses 
of World History — I did not expect the next 
Hindu I met here in New York to be a second 
Nehru I When he turned out to be just a very 
nice gentleman, much like many other nice 
gentlemen, I was not disappointed I did not 
ut him down as an inferior person simply 
ecausc he did not measure up to so high a 
standard. I felt that he and I were on the 
same plane — except that he had had a more 
varied experience than I, and was consequently 
more interesting. 

When I did meet two really outstanding 
Indians, I realized that they 6tood out just as 
much from the rest of humanity here, as they 
did in India. It has been my very great 
privilege to meet two such men recently One 
of them is still living here in this country. 
Dr. Syud Hossain, the eminent writer and 
lecturer, who has been busily and most effec 
lively working for years to counteract British 
propaganda in the United States A more 
brilliant man it nould be bard to find any- 
where. The other great Indian whom I have 
met recently has since pa E 'cd on, Bala Har 
Daval. To have known him even so slightly 
ns I did is a memorable experience— one bound 
to make a lasting impression upon anyone I 
think that I am even glad that I met Lain Har 
,Dayal when I did, at the end of his career. 
For he gave me the impression of one who had 
mellowed with the years. The fiery real of his 
vouneer days had bv that time been converted 
from ft raging conflagration of rebellion to a 
steady glow of courage with which to fac*» all 
evil c\ crvwhorc. His interest had widened to 
include all the world, and he was himself the 
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perfect example of what I beard him say was 
his ideal for the future, “ a worthy citizen of 
the world, combining in himself the best of 
all cultures.” 

But the point I would like to stress is that 
even after meeting personally such men as 
these, the plain Hindu business men, the 
younger writers and lecturers — patriots all, who 
may well be Syud Hossains and Lala Har 
Dayals in the making — are never disappoint- 
ing. It is heartening to know such a splendid 
group of people. It makes one feel that India 
is no land of the past — with nothing to offer 
the world but her past glories. By which I do 
not mean to belittle that past and its offering. 
God forbid 1 Few countries can boast a past 
like that of India. Few countries can offer to 
the world anything so magnificent as the Vedas, 
the philosophy of Buddha, or the great epics, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. But it is 
nevertheless true that India has suffered greatly 
from a tendency to live in the past. Under 
the circumstances, it is most natural for her 
to do so by way of compensating for her present 
woes. But it is encouraging to meet young, 
thoroughly modem, forward-thinking Hindus — 
who yet profit, every one of them, by their 
ancient heritage, without living at all in the 
past. 

On January 26th, 1938, it so happened that 
at the customary celebration in New York of 
India’s Declaration of Independence, there was 
no Hindu lady available to read the Declara- 
tion Here in this city it had always been a 
Hindu lady who performed that duty. That 
year, for I forget what reason, no one of them 
could attend the function In the “emer- 
gency,” I, who had made the thoroughly 
feminine gesture of showing my respect for India 
by dressing in sari to attend that meeting, was 
asked to read the Declaration of Independence. 
I was totally unprepared to do any such thing. 
I was none too sure of my pronunciation of the 
few Hindustani words. A friend kindly 
coached me for a few moments, and in a sort 
of daze I walked out on the platform and read 
that most solemn, moving and brave document. 

Forever after, that date will be a sacred 
day for me Just as sacred as today. Per- 
haps even more so. For India is still struggling 
in the noblest manner for the independence she 
so bravely declared — ■whereA'* America has 
achieved her 1 , and i= firmly and safely cn«eon- 
ced among the great powers 

Recently as I read the Indian paper* and 
follow the doings of the Conere® 1 * I notice a 
likeness between the rifts and dissensions now 
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appearing within the Congress, and the rifts 
and dissensions that nearly wrecked the 
American Continental Congress in the very early 
days of this country. At first I was terribly 
disturbed by these dimensions. For the truly 
remarkable unity of the Indian Congress has 
been one of its most striking features 
up to now. But more recently I have 
come to feel that possibly these disagree- 
ments arc a healthy sign — like the “ grow- 
ing pains ” that old-fashioned people here tell 
you all adolescents suffer from. And, old 
though it may be in actual years, from the 
point of active politics the Indian National 
Congress is 6tiII growing. That is not meant 
to be patronizing. It is a plain fact that only 
recently has the Congress spoken with any 
real authority and responsibility. Which f»et 
Jawaharlal Nehru points out in an article 
which I read the other day. . And so I feel that 
there is no cause for alarm Congress wiil 
weather this storm Essentially it is still a 
Btrongly united body. 

And now I am coming to the end. Which 
means that I am going back to the beginning. 
Propaganda, to be effetive, must be Bubtle. It 
must be widespread. And it must never be 
beyond the comprehension of the masses. I 
very much fear that some of the pro-Indian 
propaganda that is used in tins country’ is to> 
academic for the great mass of my fellow- 
countrymen, and is also too obviously pro- 
paganda. There has been plenty of very open 
pro-British propaganda on the Indian question, 
God knows. But within the lart, few years 
there has been a more subtle and very wid-- 
spread form. I refer to the many moving 
pictures, not only of India, but of other parts 
of the Empire, of which the one I saw this 
evening was an excellent sample Some are 
British made films, some are from Hollywood— 
but with British "technical directors” They 
are all of them diabolically clever in one 
respect. Even I, who am thoroughly pro- 
Indian in my sympathies, cannot witness these 
pictures portraying the heroism of the various 
“ sendees ” without a thrill Because, they do 
invariably select such awfully nice young m n n 
and women to play the British parts ! The 
stories are all so constructed that you cannct, 
help being temporarily in sympathy’ with these 
brave young people who are ready to lay down 
their lives for the sake of duty— and usually 
in such extraordinarily romantic situations 
The "natives” are invariably so drawn that 
all the good ones are on the side of the British 
and the others are such unmitigated scoun- 


drels that no decent person could possibly 
sympathise with them. They' are pictured as 
given up to every' form of debauchery' and vice, 
cruelty of the roost fiendish variety, and loathe- 
some treachery. Reason takes a vacation 
while you are in the theatre — and I strongly 
suspect that with the majority’ of the audience 
it never, goes back on the job 1 

I understand from various sources that 
India is the second largest producer of moving 
pictures in the no rid, Hollywood being the first. 

I do most earnestly wish that a definite 
campaign would be started to flood this country 
with good, well produced, exciting pictures from 
India, which should every’ one of them portray 
Indian Nationalists as heroes. They would 
have to he very clcier pictures. They' murt he 
the type of story’ that would appeal to the 
average movie-goer. That means an intelli- 
gence not above 14 years old or so, I am told 
It would mean a careful study of the sort of 
picture that is popular here. There would 
have to be a regular bureau of research on this 
Bide — co-operating with the producers in India. 

It would be very wise to engage the sendees 
of some of the lecturers and writers here whose 
whole lives are guen to propaganda To 
popularise the Indian side in the struggle would 
not be at all impossible — it would only’ mean 
playing up certain qualities that particularly 
appeal to the American imagination. The pro- 
paganda in these pictures must be implied, not 
open. It must be inherent in the stories, and 
in the characters. Just as the British propa- 
ganda is inherent in the stories, and in the . 
characters of the movies recently so popular 
here, pictures such n c “ Drums, ” “ Gunca 
Dm,” n Wee Willy Winky,” and others. 

Then having begun this work, it could be 
carried a Etep farther. Send over here pictures 
and stories to show how important a factor in 
the policy of the Empire India really is. 
Scotch this idea that the whole matter is an 
internal affair of the British Empire, not affect- 
ing the rest of the world AU the serious 
articles in the world will, I fear, not make half 
the impression that one really thrilling moving 
picture could make It is sad, but true, that 
America is becoming more and more a nation 
that thinks with her eyes — not her brain. You, 
Indians, who are accustomed to the purely 
intellectual approach to life, arc apt to forget 
that the rest of the world lags far behind you 
in this respect. We have not the philosophical 
tradition here. Concord— the Concord of 
Emerson and Thoreau — is a thing of the part, 
and it was never typically American. Our 
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genius is of another kind. We are a terribly 
and terrifyingly practical people. In our own 
phrase we are " from Missouri ’’—which, for 
some reason that I for one have never com- 
prehended, means that we must be shown 
before we can believe. That refers of course to 
the masses of Americans. There are many 
here who are capable of using their brains, and 
are in the habit of doing so. But, just as in 
India it is the masses that count — so it is here. 
If you want Americans to realize that your 
problem is a world problem — and hence their 
own — you will have to 11 show ” them. If you 
want Americans to realize that India is not in 
dire need of British rule to keep it going— 
you will have to “ show ” them. And the very 
best possible method of so doing is by appeal- 
ing, not to the intelligence of the few who can 
understand such matters — but to the eyes and 
ears of the many, who won’t understand at 
all, but mil feel For Americans are warm- 
hearted. 

In other words, appeal in the most direct 


manner to the warm-hearts, the emotions of 
the masses. After all, emotion is a most 
useful thing. It is the moving force back of 
many an intellectual attainment. I do not see 
any reason to scorn the appeal to the emotions, 
providing it is a just appeal to the right 
emotions. 

And surely, an appeal for common, ele- 
mentary justice is a righteous appeal. I am 
glad and proud that I can be moved by my 
love for justice, so that, on this fourth of July, 
the day set aside to celebrate the independence 
of my own beloved country, I can think with 
equal emotion of the struggle still going on in 
India to attain that same independence I am 
glad and proud that two days arc linked in- 
separably in my mind and heart — the fourth 
of July and the twenty-sixth of January. And 
it is my earnest prayer that the latter date may 
soon stand for the accomplished fact. And so 
I close, by saying in all sincerity of heart, and 
with all reverence — 

Bande Mataram. 


LORD DURHAM’S REPORT AND CANADIAN SELF-GOVERNMENT 

By EDWARD THOMPSON 


On February 11th, 1839, the House of Commons 
ordered a Report on the Affairs of British 
North America, by the Earl of Durham, to be 
printed. This Report is the greatest document 
in the history of the British Empire, and 
marked a departure from the procedure of 
every other Empire that the world had known 
It saved Canada from being lost to the Empire, 
as the United States had been lost seventy years 
previously, and it changed British thinking 
about imperial matters. Not all at once, of 
course. But this was its ultimate effect. 

A hundred years ago, the common opinion 
of British statesmen concerning colonies was 
that they had strategic value and economic and 
trade value, but that they were an expense and 
nuisance, and that ultimately, they were bound 
to secede, as the United States had seceded, 
and as Spain’s colonies in South America had 
seceded. You could postpone the day of seces- 
sion, by firmness and wise conciliation, but it 
was bound to come. Colonies, therefore, were 
viewed with despair and resignation. 

The problem became ripe first in Canada, 
and in Canada the problem was beset with 


special difficulties and complications. There 
were two Canadas, in more senses than one : 
Upper and Lower Canada, British and French 
Canada, Conservative and Radical Canada. 
Lower Canada — the seaboard and lower course 
of the River St Lawrence — had been long 
settled, mainly by the French, and had been 
conquered when Quebec fell to the British, in 
1759. It has been^dcscribed as ‘ a relic of the 
historical past preserved, by isolation, as 
Siberian mammoths are preserved in ice.’ It 
contained, * in solid and unyielding mass, above 
a million of unassimilated and politically anta- 
gonistic Frenchmen ’ These people were poor, 
they were European and Old-World in outlook: 
they were Catholics, and kept to old fashioned 
ways. They disliked the new vigorous British 
settlers, on the great Lakes of Upper Canada, 
and they disliked almost more the people of the 
United States to the south, whom they re- 
garded as people with dangerous republican and 
radical tendencies. 

Upper Canada, a vast wilderness beside the 
Great Lakes, was being settled by vigorous 
men and women from Europe and from the 
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United States. These settlers did not all think 
and feel alike. Among them were many naval 
and military officers, who had small means or 
small pensions, and had gone there to have a 
fuller freer life; but wanted that life to be as 
far ns po a siblc like the life of the upper classes 
in England. They were intensely conservative 
in outlook, and they viewed with deep suspicion 
the many Irishmen and English Radicals who 
were settling in Cannda, and still more the 
many citizens of the United States who crossed 
the border, to make new homes in Canada. 
Another element of strong conservatism was 
furnished by the descendants of the Loyalists, 
the men and women who had left the United 
States during and immediately after a Revolu- 
tion, rather than lose their British citizenship. 
They had already a strong consciousness of 
Canadian nationality, as well as of British 
nationality. Both in the wars of the Revolu- 
tion, and in the British-American War of 1812, 
American armies had tried to conquer Canada, 
and had been beaten back by small British 
forces, magnificently supported by the Loyalists 
Upper Canada, then, though it held a large 
Radical population, which was impatient of the 
restrictions and class-feeling and snobbery of 
Europe nod held also a large population of former 
United States citizens, who wanted Canada to 
join the United States, contained as its controll- 
ing element these Conservative and pro-British 
groups that I have indicated. It was divided 
into what were called Loyalists and Reformers, 
and the Reformers contained every shade of 
opinion, from fiercely Republican opinion, that 
wanted complete separation from Great Britain, 
to Moderates who wanted only responsible self- 
government inside the Empire 

You will easily see then, that, if passions 
rose high enough, there was a good chance of 
civil war, of several kinds .And in the winter 
of 1837, civil war came, ana after dying down, 
flared up briefly again, in the summer of 1838 
In Lower Canada, French inhabitants attacked 
the British settlements in their midst In 
Upper Canada, the more extreme Reformers, 
aided vigorously by discontented Irishmen and 
by bands of marauders from the United States, 
rose in arms. These two rebellions were put 
down fairly soon and without much bloodshed 
This, however, was largely due to Canadian 
statesmen. Robert Baldwin, the leader of the 
Moderate Reformers, met William Lyon 
Mackenzie, the leader of the Rebels, privately, 
when he invaded Canada with a band of 
United States sympathisers, and tried hard to 
persuade him not to begin a civil war. Baldwin 


failed. Hut lie did not fail in his major aim, 
which was to win self-government for Canada; 
and he anti other patriots not only managed to 
revent the civil war from becoming serious, 
ut when it was over they persuaded the British 
Government — through Lord Durham— that 
Canada was entitled to responsible government 
(this was the name given to what was de- 
manded). Some years afterwards, William 
Lyon Mackenzie, the Cnnadian leader of the 
Rebellion, came hack to spend his last years in 
Canada, and admitted that his rebellion had 
been mistaken and unnecessary. 

A few brave and decided men, who were 
determined that Canada should remain in the 
British Empire and should win responsible 
government, achieved both ends. And One wise 
man, the President of the United Btates, 
prevented war between his country and Great 
Britain United States citizens played a large 
part in the Rebellion. They ran arms across 
the border, and in particular an American 
vessel, the Caroline, openly carried men and 
weapons over the St. Lawrence, a little above 
Niagara Fails. Then, one dark night, a band 
of Canadians crossed to the American shore, cut 
out the Caroline from her moorings, drew' her 
into open water, away from the ice, and set 
her on fire She was a superb spectacle, as she 
drove towards the Niagara Falls, her stores of 
gunpowder exploding. This daring act was of 
course an infringement of American sovereignty. 
Public opinion in the United States became 
inflamed, and there was a clamour for war. 
But the United States President, Martin Van 
Buren, refused to yield to this clamour. The 
Caroline, though she was taken from the United 
States side of the river, had been engaged in 
open interference — what we now call interven- 
tion — in the affairs of another country. The 
matter was therefore settled diplomatically. 

Another feature of the Rebellion’s failure 
seems to me to have been generally overlooked.- 
United States citizens built what they styled 
Hunters’ Lodges, along the Canadian border — 
the quarry they were hunting was the British ' 
Empire — and from these Lodges sallied over to 
engage in irregular warfare They called them- 
selves ‘ Liberators ’ They said they came to 
release the Canadians from ' bondage.’ But 
what did Canadians themselves think? Re- 
member, it was 1838; and 1838 was the year 
when, after prolonged agitation and struggle, 
the British people did the best action in their 
history, and set the example of abolishing 
slavery. These Liberators came from a 
country which not only had staves, but just 
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then liad no intention of ceasing to have slaves. 
Canadians preferred not to accept liberation 
from such hands. They had gone to Canada 
to enjoy a full free vigorous life, and they 
thought rather well of themselves — not only in 
comparison with the citiiens of the United 
States, but also, it must be confessed, in com- 
parison with the citizens of England As a 
Canadian historian has remarked : 

“If we have not the wealth of England, neither have 
we its landed oligarchy, to crush down the industrial 
classes; »f we lack the population and coUon-fields of 
the United States, we also lack its slaves.’ 

Make no mistake about it. Moral issues 
matter. We may shut our eyes to what is 
coming, but the Universe does not shut its 
eyes. Those words in the Upamshads are 
eternally true : 

‘As surely as a calf wtll find out its mother in a 
thousand cows, so surely will an evil deed find out its 
doer.’ 

Historians tell you why the Canadian 
Rebellions failed. But they do not tell you 
that the chief reason, as can be proved from 
contemporary documents, was that Canadians 
felt that they themselves were superior td the 
self-appointed Liberators who came uninvited 
from the south. They belonged to an Empire 
which was at last cleansing itself of slavery 
the greatest crime m man's long history. They 
preferred to remain m that Empire. 

What about the Durham Report, and the 
man whose name is attached to it ? Lord 
Durham w’as a Whig peer, and in England was 
considered a dangerous Radical He and his 
family were leaders in the English struggle for 
the Reform Bill, by which there was a great 
extension of the franchise, and modern England 
began His opinions went further than the 
British Cabinet approved, and it seemed a 
good idea to send him to Canada, to settle the 
first TebcVhca and up a report wa what 

should be done Canada was a long way off, 
and he could do no harm there He might, 
for he was a clever fellow, draw up some good 
suggestions, and anyway, a troublesome man 
would be out of the way. 

The Cabinet never for one moment 
dreamed that he would draw up such a docu- 
ment as the Durham Report Though it is 
often asserted that the Report was the work 
of his secretary, Charles Butler. Lord Durham 
took responsibility for it, and with his name 
attached urged it on the British Cabinet. 

Canada had already considerable self- 
government; an Executne Council, and a 
Legislative Assembly. But the Executive 


Council, who were nominated, were independent 
of the elected Assembly, and the Governor 
had control of patronage and public expenditure. 
This did not satisfy Canadian opinion. Let me 
quote from Lord Durham’s Report a few words 
which will show you what a bombshell it was, 
when it burst on the British Cabinet. He re- 
commended that the administration of the 
Colony should be entrusted ‘to such men as 
could command a majority.’ The Governor 
must 

‘ be given lo understand that he need count on no aid 
from home in any difference with the Assembly, that 
should not directly involve the relations between the 
Mother Country and the Colony I admit that the sys- 

tem which I propose would, in fact, place the internal 
Government of the Colony in the hands of the Colonists 
them«elves; and that we should thus leave to them the 

execution of the laws The British people of the 

North American Colonies are a people on whom we may 
«afely rely, and to whom we must not grudge power.’ 

What a relief it is to listen to someone 
W’ho is so convinced of the truth of what he 
has to say, that he says it with resounding 
clearness In this Report, the last action of 
Lord Durham’s life, he makes his meaning 
pikestaff plain. The conviction that rings 
through his sentences shook even men who 
disliked what he said, into looking again hard 
at what he had said The man evidently 
believed what he was saying- It wasn't just 
one of those Reports, of the kind we know so 
well which are intended merely to keep the 
public quiet while nothing is done 

There was still a struggle, before Canada’s 
full responsible self-government was a reality. 
But the struggle was a brief one, and it was 
not embittered, as so many similar struggles 
have been, by any feelmgs of despair. 
Canadians knew that their case had been 
recognized as morally sound, and now all that 
remained was to convince men and to drive 
this conclusion home The struggle was one 
that abounds in noble names, which are hardly 
even known outside Canada. After Lord 
Durham, in quick succession came four of the 
most interesting men, as Governots-General, 
whom Britain has ever sent out : Lord 
Sydenham, Sir Charles Bagot — a brave, witty, 
fascinating spirit, Charles Metcalfe, so well 
known in Indian history, and last of all Lord 
Elgin, who made responsible government a 
complete reality. And on the Canadian side 
were men whose names will never be forgotten 
in their own land — least of all, now that some 
of the very finest historical writing in the whole 
world is being published by the Department 
of History and Political and Economic Science 
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did not take it out of the narrow circle of their 
own private and personal lives. MRA insists 
that God has a plan for national life, that it is 
the only adequate plan, and that it must be 
applied on a national scale, for each man it 
means accepting national responsibility. That 
often means assisting instead of criticising those 
who are actually leading ray country or my 
city. I cannot be of much use to men 1 never 
meet; therefore MRA compels me to go out to 
those in positions of great responsibility in 
the world That this leads to criticism is not 
surprising. Shooting big game is much more 
dangerous than shooting clay pigeons; it may 
al«o be more necessary. 

A second MRA method is the method of 
getting alongside people of different points of 
view and thinking out with them what is the 
best solution for each problem. This is the 
lo\ ing, co-operative, creative solution — which 
is God’s solution, since He is Love. Love 
always finds out the best m people, and MRA 
seeks to get the best out of both sides, since it 
starts with the assumption that there is good 
on both sides, and that the other fellow 
though we may not fully understand him, is as 
keen to arrive at a solution as we are If we 
together seek to discover the will of God, some- 
thing will emerge which is not my plan, and 
not his, but better than either 

Thirdly, MRA is an attempt to direct 
public opinion. How is this done ? It is being 
done every day by the Press, the Radio, the 
Films and various other instruments of public 
inspiration. For a long time these have mould- 
ed public opinion along the lines of fear, 
prejudice and narrow patriotism It is time 
that they were captured for God by those who 
haie been delivered from hate and fear and 
narrow personal aims, and u-ed under God’s 
direction for the creation of a hate-free public 
•opinion, and for the dissemination of hope 
rather than hate 

Fourthly, MRA seeks to discover the real 
causes of the troubles of the world These are 
moral and spiritual, rather than political or 
economic. Therefore, they are to be seen not 
by looking outwards and seeing what is wrong 
with the other fellow, but by looking 
inwards and seeing what is wrong with 
yourself. MRA really begins when a man 
faces himself before God That means that 
be has to hold his life up beside the four 


standards of Christ, and see how it compares 
with them. They' are Absolute Honesty, 
Absolute Purity', Absolute Unselfishness and 
Absolute Love; # one could add to the list, but 
an honest comparison with these is enough to 
show a man what is wrong with him. And 
then God will show him what he has to do to 
begin to be different That is how a man stops 
being part of the world's disease and becomes 
part of the cure. 

Finally, the simplest and most compre- 
hensive method of MRA is just listening to the 
voice of God and obeying wholeheartedly 
MRA began in East Ham among ordinary' 
people, and it has swept over the world among 
ordinary people. The hope of the world lies in 
ordinary' people doing extra-ordinary things 
because they ha\e been set free from personal 
problems and disciplined under the leadership 
of God One or two stones will serve to illus- 
trate that. 

Frederik Ramra was Editor of a Norwegian 
daily paper, and had flown over the North 
Pole with Amundsen He took part in a bitter 
Pre^s campaign against Denmark over territo- 
rial rights in Greenland Later on, he apologized 
publicly in Denmark for this, and now he says 
that crossing the barriers that separate nations 
is more of an adventure than flying over the 
Pole He has made a real contribution towards 
better relationships with a neighbouring nation 

Tod Sloan was a hardened Labour agitator 
—had given the best y’ears of his life to fight- 
ing the class struggle. Now he sees in MRA a 
greater and a more worthwhile revolution, and 
his changed attitude is paving the way' for new 
relations between Capital and Labour. 

And here in Calcutta I know a business 
man who has proved that you can be honest in 
business — and still be in business ! 

MRA is a call to united action When 
people listen to God, they' get down to some- 
thing deeper than all the things that divide, 
and find in the plan of God a basis for real co- 
operation in revolutionary’ action The 
revolution that comes when men are re-made by 
God is the revolution that gives every' man the 
liberty he needs and the discipline he needs 
Such people are free to re-make the world 


* The writer being a Christian naturally calls these 
the standards of Christ. But in reality they are not the 
monopoly on any particular religion. — Editor, The Modern 



THE INAUGURATION OF THE YUVASALA IN CAMBODIA 


On the 14th of July last, the inauguration 
;ook place of the first rest-house^ eepreasly 
ncant for the young, in the Far East. This 
' Yuvasala ” was opened on that day at siem- 
reap, near the ruins of Angkor, the most ancient 
and most glorious memorial of the Khmers, 
under the patronage of the Resident of France, 
the representative of the Ecole Francaise 
d’Extreme-Orient and with the opportune pre- 
sence of His Royal Highness Prince Suramanth. 

• The first band of youth, 22 Cambodians 
and 22 Annamites, had travelled all night in 
cuto-cars and on arrival in the early dawn had 
bathed a'la’ cambodgienne m the baths attach- 
ed to the Yuvasala Then after a repast at 
the tourists’ hostelry situated near the temple ol 
Angkor Wat, the opening ceremonies started, with 
the national hymn being played from a phono- 
graph The Secretary of the \uvasnla organi- 
sation gave an excellent discourse on the aim* 
and objects of the movement, which was follow- 
ed by n bilingual speech by II H the Prince 
Suramarith After Sunday speeches and feli- 
citations the party along with a young and 
highly cultured priest vent to vmt the ruins of 

A " r ' 1 The Yuvasala is a typical hou*c of the Coun- 
try and has been built along the most improved 
lines. There arc dormitories for youth of both 
sexes but of course, It is not expected that many 
young ladies of the land would overcome their 
natural shyness, and leave the family environ- 
ment for such visits, for sometime to come yet 


But this hostelry is bound to encourage the youth 
of the country to tour and visit the glorious 
memorials of their past and greatly profit 
thereby. , 

Besides the intellectual adv ancement, which 
is mainly drawn from the contact of the elders, 
there is the great advantage of a feeling of 
comradeship growing amongst the youth of the 
land. Further, the intellectual and physical 
rivalry that comes out from the mass-contact 
of these young men amongst themselves and 
their elders, would most certainly result in 
the development and enhancement of these 
qualities. 

The Secretary in his address laid stress on 
the above points and further lie showed how the 
vouth of the town, through the medium of such 
Yuvasalas. may come into contact with his 
brethren of the countryside with mutual benefit. 
And the Yuvasala would further permit the 
student and the town-apprentice to avail them- 
selves of a change of air at the very minimum 
of expenses 

The situation of the first Yuvasala is ideal 
in nil these respect* Here the youth can revel 
in the glory of his country’s past as well as 
improve hi* health. As regards the building of 
further Yuvasala*, all depends on the youthful 
member* of thi* new movement If they can 
avail thcm*clves of the advantages offered to 
the full, and thereby attract numbers of new 
members then there is no doubt that in time 
the ultimate objective would be reached. 
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The inauguration ceremony of the “YmasaJa” at Siemreap, 


of AngVor 
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lloosevell's plan Jo. pack lie Court by Increasing its 
membership. 

Nearly a century and a half has passed 
Mticc the adoption of the Hill of Rights. America 
has grown from a population of about 4,000,000 
to 130,000,000, embracing almost all the races 
and rdigions of the world, all living in 
harmony. 

(T hat has protected l is and gnen us the incentive 
to go ahead has been the Bill of Rights uhieh guarantees 
hi in the unmolested possession of our persons aid 
property, and gives us the right to worship, think, speak 
and print as ire choose. These guarantee* hate made 
(ree men and free mind* Ai we look today at such state* 
as Italy Germany and Russia. In which personal liberty 
has been crushed out, we real ire that, although for the 
time being they may have powerful military machines, 
no nation can reman pouerful or great in which there 
is no spiritual freedom or opportunity for the growth of 
thought and personality. The world has always needed 
the life of the spirit, but because of the nature of modern 
civilization and us dependence, for good or ill, on lienee, 
never before did it so need intellectual freedom There 
tan be no advance or even liability for a nation of robots 
driven this way or that at the whim of one man without 
scope of their own for personal initiative 

Racial Segregation in South Africa 

All India has been deeply starred by the 
passing of the Asiatic Transvaal Land and 
Trading Bill by the Union Assembly of South 
Africa, which embodies the principle of social 
segregation as between the white and coloured 
races. In an article, written specially for The 
National Christian Council Review, C. F 
Andrews observes : 

The newspapers for the last si* months have been 
giving somewhat detailed information with regard to the 
new menace to the Indians who are domiciled in South 
Africa Not merely in the South, but also in Rhodena, 
Tanganyika and Kenya, there is a similar method on foot 
to treat the Indian community as a segregated community, 
which is not fit to live side by side with the European, 
either in residential or trade areas. Mahatma Gandhi 
has challenged the recent legislation as a breach ol the 
South African Union’s own Agreement withlndia made 
at the two Round Table Conferences of 1927 and 1932 
He might have gone still further and declared it to be a 
breach of the Gandhi-Smuts Agreement of July. 1914, 
which guaranteed the status of Indians in South Africa. 

Clearly, behind the minds of people like Ur Malan 
and Mr Pirow and others, the whole attempt at recon- 
„1nu» bmm 1*H ■"» S"5 ,h Ah “ »" 
to be dependent on whether Indians could be induced to 
leave South Africa or not. That is to say, these European 
statesmen were all the while holding the threat of segre- 
gation over the bead of the Indian community, if they 
did not go out of the country in such numbers as to make 
the presence of the fevr who remained of small account. 

It is necessary now to understand wliat is 
proposed by the new policy of segregation 

Fust of all, the Segregation policy is to apply to 
the eight million Natives who are called ‘Bantus,’ and 


also to the eight hundred thousand of railed race*, who- 
are called ‘Coloured people.* The Indian population of 
about 225 thousand represent* the third rarial unit in 
South Africa, which will be treated in the tame wanner 
when the segregation policy I* complete. 

We have already a definite declaration of polo y by 
the Prime Minister, Ceneral Hrrtzog, and bis Cabinet 
with regard to Coloured people It may be liken as 
practically certain that the lines laid down in thia policy 
will be used also with regard to the Indian*. ... 

I art me explain very briefly what this will mean if 
the legislation is earned out for the whole of South 
Africa. In India, the European* and Indians now lire 
aide by aide without any barrier 1-rtween them. There 
used to be certain barriers before, but now they are all 
broken down and Indians can live wherever they like and 
European* can live wherever they like; but in South 
Africa, for many years past, the Government pohey has 
tended to restrict every avenue where Indians eonld meet 
Europeans on an cquil footing. 

Already, in the railway trains, and refresh- 
ment rooms and trams and buses, and even at 
many of the Post Offices the Indian is forced 
to be separated from the European. Now, it is 
intended to carry this segregation much further- 

No Indian will be allowed to live In the aaroe residen- 
tial quarter with lb- European if 75 per cent of the- 
Europeans vote that their area should become a segregated’ 
area. The Government will immediately put into force the- 
▼ote of the local Europeans and will turn ont of the area 
which is thus segregated any T_dian who may have property- 
in it. What >* far more serious for the Indians, because 
they are traders, is this. In the centre of the township* the- 
Indians will not be able to hold property or build shop*; 
for that will become ibe European part of the town. 
They hive had hitherto a great deal of their husine«* 
with the Europeans because they work on a smaller scale- 
of profits, wiih le»s overhead charges, than European 
shops But in the furture the main streets will be re- 
ferred for Europeans and the Indians will be sent away- 
into the tide streets 


The wnter suggests that a delegation be-* 
sent which would be able to interpret the mind 
of the Churches in Ind’a to the Churches in 
South Africa 


If we think for a moment, in the terms of tho- 
New Testament, we shall surely come to the conclusion i 
that racial segregation of this kind, which forces m»n 
again<t their will to liTe apart, is not in accordance with 
the principles which Chn«t Himself has given us. There 
is a well-known text, which obviously was a kind of motto- 
in the early Church. It runs as follows - * In Chn«t, 
there cannot be Jew or Creek. Barbarian, Scythian, bond’ 
or free, but all are one in Chnst Jesus.' 

Mr Kodanda Rao, of the Servants of India Society,, 
wrote a very important article pointing out that the 
Christian missionaries had been themselves among the 
first to 'Condemn racial segregation in the form of Un- 
touchabihty in India itself. 

Mr Kodanda Rao has asked plainly whether the 
Christian missionaries in India could not send out a 
representative to South Afnca to plead with Christians 
there against this new form of nntouehabdity. Surely 
such an article, coming from one who was the Secretary 
of Rt. Hon’ble V, S Sastri in South Africa and is bimselfl 
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z& Hindu, should be regarded "with the utmost concern 
1y ibe National Christian Council in India, and his 
suggestion that someone should go out to South Affca 
and plead vrnh thore Christians out there should not Le 
laid a‘ide. 


Mohen-jo-Daro 

AH of us have heard about the discovery 
•of an ancient city that existed about 5000 years 
ago, at Molten* jo-Daro, eight miles a ways from 
T3okri, in the District of Larkana, Smd The 
late Mr. R. D. Banerji discovered the city in 
1922, and elaborate excavations were carried 
out by the Archaeological Department. C R. 
Roy, Curator, Victoria Museum, Karachi, writes 
■in the Indian TPorM : 

The proper significance of the culture and civilization 
-of the people of Mohen-]o-Daro will be understood only 
when we shall be able to reconstruct the history of the 
prehistoric people by connecting and interpreting there 
heaps of disconnecting antiquities left by the forgotten 
people. 

I had the privilege of excavating and studying the 
ruins of Mohen jo Darn. I shill try to prerent au out- 
line of the picture of the civilization. 

It v,as supposed by historians that the 
Aryans came to India about 4000 years ago, t e 
in the beginning of the Iron Age, and settled 
there after conquering the uncivilized, dark- 
skinned, flat-nosed, aboriginal tribes There 
was no civilization, worthy of name, before 
the arrival of the Aryans. IVe shall have to 
•discard this theory. 

The discovery of Mohen jo-Dsro reveals that before 
ibe arrival of the Aryans, there existed in Sind a highly 
advanced type of civilization much higher than that of 
the Aryans or of contemporary Elam, Mesopotamia, 
Babylon and Egypt. 

The civilization of Mohen-jo-Daro began long before 
the Iron Ape, in the Calcholithic Period, i. e, in the 
, transitional period between the Neolithic Age and the 
Copper Ape, as we see stone implements were used side 
bv side with the copper implements 

The people of Mohen-jo-Daro had built 
their City on the west bank of the Indus, with 
pre-frranged plan-: prepared by the engineers 

Their mo«t significant contribution to the civiliza- 
tion was their underground drainage system, which was 
Tery elaborate and complete and lire perfect from the 
hypienic point of view. 


public women. A bronze statue of a dancing girl in 
dancing posture has been found there. 

Each family used to live in a house con- 
sisting of many rooms with high ceilings, doors 
ant^ windows 

Each house had one main trate on the street, and near 
the gate had one open small room for porter, next drawing 
rooms, behind them was harem for ladies, with bed- 
rooms, kitchens, etc. Each house had a well for drink- 
ing walrr and for olbeT domestic purposes. There were 
also two-storied buildings. The steps of ascending stair- 
cases are still to be found there and they are similar 
to those of our prerent day staircases. 

A big house supposed to be a palace has 
been unearthed. 

The palace was surrounded by connected rooms and 
had a central hall with high pillars. Near the hall there 
was a pared tank with rooms and verandas facing it all 
round. Two staircases descended into the tank, one 
from the central hall and another from the opposite direc- 
tion. The tank used to remain full with fre«h water, and 
when polluted, it was let out through a big drain. 
Probably the ladies of the palace used to take their bath 
in this pleasure tank, like the Homan ladies. 

The most striking thing found m the palace is a set 
of bathrooms. Many of their walls, pavements, and drains 
are still in a perfect state of preservation. 

The males wore loin clothes around their waists 
turbans on their heads, coats and shirts on their bodies 
and shoes in their feet. The ladies wore embroidered 
juries, gowns, jackets, etc. 

There is no doubt that the ladies of 
Mohen-jo-Daro were very fashionable as it 
can be seen from the various kinds of their 
ornaments and their toilet requisites. 

They used to wear varions kinds of necklaces, tyras, 
earrings, pendants, nose-stnds, lings, bangles, etc., made of 
gold, silver, copper, precious and semi-precious stones, ivory, 
shell, etc. The mode of wearing bangles from the wrist 
to the elbow is still to be found among the Sindhi ladies. 
Their fine girdles of purple earnelian with bronze 
terminals and tassels aitracl even a casual observer. 
They wore nose-nnp which was drawn along by gold 
chain to the ear. This kind of nose-nng is still in use 
among the Sindhi and the Bengali ladies. The ladies used 
to dress their hair ib braids and tied them up in knots 
or Shingons of various styles and npon them they won 
beautiful hairpins of gold, silver, and faience. They 
painted their eyes with antimony. They ured eonpet 
mirror*, ivory and wooden comhs This kind of mirror 
is still in ure in Bengal during marriage ceremonies, 
and the double-sided combs are still to be found in Sind 
and Bengal. 
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toys lor the babies. Many of these types are still mile 
jn the village of Bengal. Whistle of Mohea-io-Daro «'s 
the most . characteristic article that has kept the ex*-t 
fora daring these 5000 years. The whistle consists of 
a terra cotta hen or bird with a hole at the tail It 
sounded all right when I blew it after 5000 years. 

Kesliult Chundtr Sen 
Keshub Chunder Sen, was one of the great- 
est social-religious reformers in living memory, 
and perhaps the best orator that India produced 
in the last century. Dr. B B. Dey writes in - 
The Thcoeophist : 

In the soring of 1870 when Ke«hub was 32, he visited 
England with the object of Carrying the message of his 
new faiib to the wider public in Europe, lie met with 
the most cordial reception, from all classes of people in 
England, that has ever been accorded to any Indian in 
that country. Dean Stanley, Prof. Max Muller, John 
Stuart Mill, Gladstone and a ho't o! other outstanding 
personalities in England at that period became his admirers 
and staunch supporters. He leas receired in private audi- 
ence by Queen Victoria 

He was invited to speak from the pulpits of many 
Christian churches and he told the people not only about 
his work of social and religions reform in India but 
also ol various evils, moral and political, which had come 
to India through British domination 

The honour he received in England did not turn 
Kesbuh's head, and he came back confirmed in hi* simple 
national ways of living. 

Keshub recognized scip -- »l reform as part 
and parcel of religious work. He was not a 
sudden or o violent reformer, nor did he nvtkc 
his reforms rigid and final 

He knew that 6uch reforms, to he really beneficial o 
his country, must be progressive and elastic in character 
co that they might grow with the spirit of the time*. He 
knew that nothing could he in the permanent interests 
of a nation which was not founded on its character, and 
the reforms which Keshub sought to introduce were there- 
fore always national in their outlook anrd in consonance 
wilh the pure and simple customs of the countrv Xihile 
he was engaged in fhe«e numerous social reforms on I be 
one band, his spinliial life on ihe other hand became 
richer and noMer at this time flu utterances, both in 
English and in Bengali, in public lectures or in sermons 
from the pufpit, began to attract unparalleled crowds of 

Some cif the lectures delivered at the Town 
llnll nt Calcutta during tin 4 period have since 
been published and rend bj people wlirrevet 
English ii spoken lie delivered tbc*e leeturev 
extempore. 

There was no preparation hut he let himself be carried 
away by the emotion of tre moment “The flood of hta 
oratory " say* his biographer Mszumdar, “ fell like a torrent 
from some Himalayan height, instantaneous, vast, clear and 
overpowering.’* Ke«huh never learned elocution liis 
delivery was completely tree from any kind of affectation. 
He never gesticulated There was no effort or straining 
either In the lucid, limpid thought or in the rich deep 
voice. It was as if the Lord bad chosen to apeak with 
Keshub's tongue. Those who saw and heard him in those 


days declare that they never listened to anything like it 
in their lues. If this was the testimony borne by people 
with regard to his English addresses, liis Bengali sermons 
from the pulpit of the Brahmo JIandir were even more 
greatly admired The*e sermons and prayers have fortun- 
ately all been preserved in print, and serve for the edifica- 
tion and moral and spiritual guidance of generations of 
his countrymen. Ke«hub proved to be a bom master 
of his vernacular, and his prayers are atiU rjuoted as 
models of the purest and the simplest Bengali. The words 
in his sermons seemed to flow hlte a clear tinkling brook 
on the waters of which were reflected the great Heavens. 
The fame of Keshub’s preachings and sermons spread 
far and wide, and The Statesman of Calcutta wrote at the 
time : “ TThe n Keshub speaks, the world listens.” 

Yet the secret of the impression that Keshub made 
did not fie in his language. Keshub spoke, as all great 
religious preachers do, straight out of the deepest spiritual 
experience. He never argued. He appealed to something 
deeper than reason His words came charged with a 
force and a meaning that mere reason cannot give. Ifis 
sermons were not philosophical discourses but more like 
the inspired utterances of a poet. 


Surenclranatli Bonerjce 
No name was, for many generations, better" 
Known to poiitically-mindcd Indiana than that 
of Surendranath B.anerjee, who was justly 
tegarded by his educated fellow-countrymen as 
the life and soul, and guiding spirit, of that- 
nationalist movement which originated from the 
C'tabh'liment of the Indian Congress, in 18S5 
Writes “One who know him well ” in The 
Hindustan Itcmew : 


For over fitly years SurendranatVs supremacy as the- 
mo«l eloquent Indian oralor, ia English, remained un- 
challenged. Though some other athletes with more sinewy 
arms rudely wrested from him, towards the dose of bis 
life the leadership in political assemblages. and tried lo 
belittle his remarkable aervices to ibe country, posing as 
more skilful pilots he held till the end of his great career 
the proud portion of being the foremost orator in ibe 
enuntrv In the earlier dayi “clouds ot incense toae- 
about him from the prodigal snper«mion of innumerable 
admirers" liis implacable energy, ihe heroic strength 
of ideas, a 5parlan sense of duly, the extraordinary com- 
pa«s of his mind, his unsung vivacity and variety of 
appropriate gesture, “the vibrating voice now ruing to 
an organ peal of triumph, now sinking to a whisper of 
entreaty, swasrd van masses of his fellow-countrymen, 
thrilling their imagination and hold me it spellbound. 

The permanent reputation of an o ratoe"—*, rightly re- 
marked by Lord Bryce — depends upon two thmgs : the 
witness of contemporaries to the impression produced upon 
them, and the written or printed record of his speeches. 
Il is only by a rare comb, nation of gifts that one who. 
speaks with so much force and brilliance as to charm 
lus listeners is also able lo debtor thoughts an valuable. 

mice, that posterity will read them ** 
speeches of alirjo*' 


literature.” 


public speakers being aimed at momentary effect, and 
dealing vjth prrHng tpjeslions of the day, generally pass 
into oMit ton, be lapse of tune, and th e chaplet of n 
winch they won dreadfully withers, hef or, ' ' ' 

Lord Roseberry (in hi 
which have produced a 
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the audience can bear the colourless photography of a 
printed record.” 

For about half a century he was one of the 
greatest exponents of that new spirit of Indian 
nationalism that is now suffused throughout the 
country. 

It has been said by a great authority that neither 
purple patches, nor epigrams, nor aphorisms, nor over- 
wrought jhetorical imageries, are the test of oratory. There 
must be dignity, elevation, lucid exposition of compli- 
cated facts, sustained and fiery declamations, impassioned 
apostrophes, the power to touch the emotions — making the 
hearers laugh and weep as occasion may demand— while 
there must also be rallying battle-cries and the thunder- 
bolt of invective, and cot merely meek-spinted, dull, prosy 
sermons Let me quote Surendranath’s own remarks on 
the subject. 

"The qualifications of an orator STe moral rather 
than intellectual. It is the emotions that inspire the 
noblest thoughts and invest them with their colour and 
their distinctive character. Let no one aspire to be an 
orator who does not love his country, love her indeed 
with a true and soul-ab«orbing love. Country first, all 
other things next, is the creed of the orator. Unless, be 
has been indoctrinated in it, baptized with the holy fire 
of the love of country, the highest intellectual gifts will 
nol qualify him to be an orator. Aided by them, he 
may indeed be a fluent debater, an expert in the present- 
ment of his ca«e, a fascinating speaker, able to please, 
amuse and even to instruct; but without the higher patrio- 
tic or religious emotions he will not possess the supreme 
power of moving men, inspiring them with lofty ideals 
and passion for the worship of the good, the true, and 
the beautiful. The equipment of the orator is thus moral, 
and nothing will help him so much as constant associa- 
tion with the master-minds of humanity, of those who 
have worked and suffered; who have taught and preached 
great things, who have lived dedicated lives — consecrated 
to the service of their country or their God " 

No one could have pul it better. 

By universal consent Surendranath's two Congress 
presidential addresses at the Poona session of the Congress 
of 1895, and the Ahmadabad session of 1902— were record 
performances. Each of them look almost four hours m 
its delivery, and I marvelled not so much at his rolling and 
rounded periods of sublime rhetoric, as at his absolute 
independence of notes to assist his memory, and also his 
sonorous intonation which neither failed nor flagged in 
the long ordeal. 

Not a single fil»e note was struck in his two Con- 
gress presidential addresses. His speeches rolled in a 
flood of eloquence through heaving and swelling multi- 
tude. He was not merely a glorified demagogue : a trans- 
figuration fell on him; and the amplitude a view, the 
breadth of design and the flashes of insight into consti- 
tutional principles made him the supreme hero on those 
memorable days. These two inaugural addresses were 
supreme triumph for Surendranath. 


Adibasi Sablta Deputation 
The following is an extract from a report, 
published in extenso in The Bihar Herald, of 
tt hat Mr. Jaipal Singh said to the Prime Munster 


of Bihar, as the leader of the Adibasi deputa- 
tion to the Premier : 

Your reference to what you prefer to call the- 
linguistic plea for separation is full of bad logic. You 
have made no attempts to indicate what principles have- 
to be followed when a serious problem of separation has 
to he tackled. It is for others to shew what guiding 
principles have been applied in the past in the creation 
and/or maintenance of territorial demarcations. To my- 
mind the linguistic argument is a very hollow one from 
your own point of view. 

Upon your own word you would have to hand over 
to Bengal all the area which has intensively become 
Bengali in character. Your neighbours on the west might 
similarly claim you because you speak their language. 
Today you are forcing Hindi upon the Adibasis in order 
to prove they should belong to you. To morrow it might 
be Bengali and Bengal can have the same claim. 

The intelligentsia of India speaks English. Does it 
mean the English should own it ? French is spoken 
over a large portion of Europe Does it mean the French 
should govern that portion? You talk of ‘a strong ten- 
dency among the Kurmis of Manbhum to class themselves 
with the Kurmis of Bihar’ Is this any argument in the 
face of the statistical murder I have already proved above ? 

You accuse us of invoking the help of Europeans, 
Bengalis, Missionaries Capitalists and others You go to- 
the length of saying what special measures you have 
initiated for the backward tribes You forget you are not 
giving what is not our own It is no personal generosity 
we demand We ask for what is our own Our minerals 
are being exploited What compensation are we getting 
in return for the denudation of our mineral wealth ? 
Jamshedpur is in Chou Nagpur Are the people of~ 
Chota Nagpur receiving the first consideration in regard 
to employment in -Jamshedpur or are the Biharee Ministry 
using their position to Bihanse the avenues of employ- 
ment ? 

The Adibasi Sabha is representing the demands of 
the people of Chota Nagpur and the Santhal Parganas, 
whatever race or creed they may belong to, regardless 
of whether they are European*. Hindus, Biharis, Bengalis. 
Moslems, Mundas, Ho% Kharias. Birhors, Santhals, 
Oraons, Marwans, Buddhists or anyone el«e We include 
among us, in word and m deed, everyone who is resident 
within our land and has in consequence vested interests 
herein The fulfilment of our demands is not a matter- 
for academic discussion, it is a national necessity. 


Palestine 

The Arabs uphold the thesis that the pledge 
gn en to them by Britain m nar-days has never 
been fulfilled. Peter Krieger holds that the- 
promises were not given to any particular 
group of the Arab people, especially not to 
the Arabs of Palestine. In an article in the 
second issue of the Current Thought he 
observes • 

In the wilful process of myth building around the- 
simple facts, it is always deliberately omitted that Emir- 
Feisul negotiated with Dr. Weizuiann, the Jewish leader, 
in 1919 on terms indicating his acceptance of the special! 
rights of the Jews in Palestine. 



Chinese Women and the National Crisis 

The Sino-Japanese war has brought to 
China many a blessing in disguise, observes 
Miss P. S. Tseng in The Asiatic Review. One 
great thing brought about by the war has been 
the emancipation of w omen In one generation 
the Chinese woman has jumped from med'ueval 
to modern life, says the author, and the war 
has not been n ithout its influence m this 
respect. 

AU over free China the Government has started 
centres for the training of fir*! aid and ambulance workers 
and also gives instruction in home nursing There are 
generally from 40 to 50 people in one class, and after 
about MX -weeks’ instruction from doctors and nurses 
they are sent to temporary hospitals, refugee camps, and 
the front. Old ladies of 60 to 70 work with schoolgirls 
and take the same examination at the end of their course. 

The Government is also training a second type of 
workers lor "literature" work A thousand words suffice 
for the fanner and peasant, and easy books are being 
written containing tbt-e words, both for the teaching of 
the country people and the refugees Wounded soldiers, 
too, are being instructed by the workers in this field, as 
also are their wives and mothers 

In the North-West, especially, women have taken 
over the cultivation of the land and released then 
husbands, who hare become guerillas In the South, in 
Kwangst, whele there has been conscription and alt men 
► at the age of 18 have had to join up in a kind of territorial 
force to protect their district, the women have worked on 
the land. But the bulk of the women of China are not 

fitted for field work, although if the W3r drags on for 

10 years or so women will have to do the work on be 
w land. 

Madame Chiang Kai shek has started a society for 
the relief of children orphaned by the war. and we are 
trying to affiliate all women's work to this movement 
Volunteers who oiten take from 10 to 20 children, and 
societies who may take up to 100 orphans, are allowed 

5 dollars a month for each child, which at the present 

rate is not more than 3 shillings. 

Independently of the Government, women’s 
organizations and societies in each province 
have worked since the early days of the war 
doing propaganda and literary work . 

The members speak to the country folks, wnte let'ers 
, for them, help with the wounded and start canteens. 
Visiting the wounded in ho'pitals is not like visiting 
in the Great War in Europe, which I myself have seett- 
In China out canteens art not leally places where «aldieis 
can amuse themselves. The) are generally little shed*, 
made of bamboo poles with matting as walls and roofs, 
near a railway station or wharf Often the wounded have 
travelled for 12 days on a train without baring their 


wounds dressed The trains cannot travel during the 
dav-nme as they are constantly being bombed from the 
air. During the day only the very badly-wounded ca«es 
remain on the train and if they are bombarded that is the 

We were never sure when a tram would come in 
Sometimes it did not come until the next night, and it 
was often unpleasant waiting on a cold night, especially 
when it was snowing or raining Once when I was in a 
station it was raided. There was no time to seek shel'f— , 
and a heap of coal seemed the safest place. When hs 
bomb dropped we fell flat on our faces in the coal heap, 
but somehow they missed the station. Either the wharf 
or the railway station is among the objectives of the 
Japanese. 

The third type of women’s work is that 
earned on by the National Training Camps in 
the different provinces 

Students w the fifth and sixth years (16 to 18 years 
of age) from the Senior Middle Schools end the first and 
second year university students were called to these 
camps, which lasted for about three months There they 
received military instruction, training in red-cross work, 
first aid, ambulance, and methods of teaching After their 
course was finished they were given books and *ent to 
start schools for adults in Central China, before returning 
to their own schools As a schoolmistress I found it 
most disturbing. On their return they had forgotten 
most of their work, but education is not confined to the 
schools. They had seen life at first hand, which is 
something which no school can give. 

The fourth movement is that of the Christ- 
ian organizations, which started independently 
of the Government in the \ery early days of 
the war 

The women of the Church, the Y. W C. A , girls’ 
schools, etc, began making garments for the soldiers. 
They did not go to the front, but (Ed ambulance work 
after air raids. The ambulance units, which consisted 
of two stretcher-bearers and a red-cross worker, did very 
gallant work and came out before the “ all-clear ” was 
sounded. 


The Method of Biography 
Biography is defined in the Encyclopaedia 
Bntanmca as “that form of history which is 
applied, not to races or masses of men, but to 
an individual. ” In course of an instructive 
address delivered before the Royal Society of 
Arts, London, and published in the Journal of 
the Society, Philip Guedalla points out that the 
duties of the biographer are the same as those 
of the historian, to produce a truthful and 
accurate reconstruction of the past; they both 
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linvc the tame mi-j*, the ranic method, end 
tlie pmm* material. , . * . 

The biograper mu*t run ft very 
■rour'C, Mr. Guedalla observe?, between two 
particularly green and tempting fields. On the 
roue aide, pure literature into tthieh he mmt not 
.trov; on the other "ide, p-yeMoey into ivhich 
he also mu«t not stray. 

Mr. Guedalla makes some vnluable suf,- 
oe'tion, n. to how the hiottrnphrr may ret nbout 
V,„ i work. The first e«cntral la that he ahouhl 
approach the pn-l in the richt mood; he elrould 
approach it with level eyes. 

That Is to say. he should not look down st it nor look 

a- tns r sr*r a are 

””'t” b 1. .» -j- w 

„„ an area filled with a procession of contemptible 
who mint be odd because their clothes were not 
cut e the same « ours, and, above because they .re 
j ,) That i* a view which was widely held in the ten 
» V«r. l.llmiei *= •*“ Tb < , P“ *“ 

fppSSUd’m « uop.rdon.bl. •/ 

k!kU’ .SirVh, At. .h, Ct »»« K b>* 

fill, because the truth has lo be element of 

Tltc biographer has also got to control 
-certain loyalties . 

You have decided that someone's career has not been 

SSfrtew'S T-> “J)'" 

And as that process continues as you ljve in 

Y- flSeS bo,Tw SLZ 

that *hey will not ® j| e e p05 , humous private secretary 

s ,k .'S. ; p & tl n n,ivr sr 

" “ * That is me "I »' «”«» »h,ch .. .l-°» .n rad™ 

m.Td„Vl.l .liras™ < b < b,0Er,pb r , 

There is mother, and that is biographers 

■vanity 


The ino«t essential ingredient in any bio- 
crapher’s method must be the simple rceogmtion 
of something, ol which the non-rccogn.hon, 
distinguishes bad biography from good; and 
that is the principle of growth and change in 
human lieing 0 . 


, .Kcv/. *11 be more interested 

The biographer himself The biographer 

in .he.subiect than ^ » in eeU portralts mto ,he 

Torner^of hTscenes is a bod biographer He may 
be a good ^, t * he ls * bad biographer 

tiiSuJot b '«>’ Ma,ed by M MauroU wh ? be j, a ;„ d 

That theory . t._ Is ln a certain measure tine oato- 

i t down that bg phy biographlf If yoa wish to write 
fciogfffpMe ** . * ™ goodness’ sake, say ao on the title 
■your autobiograpy, tfee book. But do not say 


People change, but not in had biography. There 
ihcy have one characteristic, and il never changes. 

But we all know that human lieinga have more than 
one characteristic; and what is more, it changei. You 
cannot study, say. Queen Victoria or Mr. Gladstone, yon 
cannot study anyone, cacept perhapi the little Princes 
in the Tower, on the basi* of one unchanging, single 
idiosyncrasy. And yet the clever, penetrating interpre 
talive biography does adopt that simple label on the bottle, 
with one single feature, in plain lettering It is untrue. 
If von lest it for one minute on Queen \icloria, you will 
see that that is untrue. It has always seemed to me that 
in that long career the changes the growth, the 
are such that it is the study not of one Queen, but of three 
Querns — Victoria I. Victoria II. Victoria III. The first, 
a girl who came to the throne tn 1837, a product of the 
normal lack of royal education in that age. with all the 
characteristics lhai we know. How long did the reign . 
Until her wedding day. That is the end of the reign ot 
Victoria I. and a different person afterwards took her 
place as Victoria II. She was an intelligent person, the 
product of her husband, and utterly different from 
Victoria I She did not see the reign out. There Ja no 
one here who is a contemporary of Victoria II. Victoria 
II did not die with the Prince Consort in 1861. bhe 
survived him for s few years during which .he sought 
to do everything as the Prince Consort would have wished. 
That was still Victoria II. She faded away in due course 
and was succeeded by a totally different person. Victoria 
III, the Queen whom some of us remember, the Great 
Queen Empress She was a great Conservative and a 
great Imperial..!, the product of Mr. Disraeli. She was 
utterly different in every single instinct, belief, and opinion, 
from either of her predecessors. If Victoria II had ever 
met Victoria Ilf in the same room, I tremble to think 
what would have ensued Indeed the only common basis 
of agreement would have been that Victoria I was a silly 
little thing and ought to be sent to bed 

The biographer would be well advised to do one simple 
thing that is not to know too much about his subject as be 
goes through it If you are learning your man at i you go 
along and if you do not know too much about 1880 when 
writing 1840, then vou will interpret 1810 and will try to 
find explanations of his actions in 1840 in the bght of 
1832, in the light of his antecedents and education. Yon 
will "not be doing that worst of all things, jobbing back- 
wards. looking in 1880 to see what your man was like m 
1810 You will move through his career in the way that 
a searchlight moves its beam along the sky. You will 
look first at five years and move on, and then look at the 
That is how you will follow the growth 


and evolution of your subject. 


t ? buy the book. But do not 
page — and we wui rav man j t „ 0 f ,otn e interest, 

mi . t '-’ -rfl «•* “* ■" ■T' 

l . p.,.ra>»Pra.«. rad .Irald I 

-ceroed with himselt. 


Tltc Musician in Einstein 
A (treat deal of the publicity given to Pro- 
fessor Einstein lias been devoted to his violin 
To this great scientist, music is more than ft 
pastime. In course of a paper contributed to a 
recent i«sue of the Jewish Frontier dedicated to 
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Albert Einstein, who _ has completed this year 
the sixtieth year of his life, Emil Hrlb writes ; 

Einstein does not need to be retiring about 
his violin playing. It is true that conceitizing in our highly 
competitive times requires greater technical study than 
even the average scientist could devote, let alone the man 
with the mission of Einstein. Yet, in his violin playing 
one can detect an excellent musical training, supported 
by a musicianship that is most unusal for a pon-profes- 
sional. While conducting Bach’s Double Concerto In a 
chanty performance played by Albert Einstein and 
Toscha Seidel, I had the experience of discovering that 
his interpretation, his clean attack, and his natural res 
ponse to the orchestra were unusual, and with more under- 
standing than many professional musicians display. 

The fact that he willing consented to parti- 
cipate in concerts was the outcome of his sincere 
desire to help the needy ones for whom such 
concerts were arranged. 

It is not known by many people that Professor Einstein 
plays the piano Unobserved by him, I listened a 
number of times while he improvised. I felt that these 
hours at the piano pave him the greatest delight. The 
inventive spirit in the scientist Einstein found in this 
instrument a relaxing outlet. An unusual clarity, a fine 
musical inspiration, and an astounding naturalness of form 
character iied his improvisations. Although his develop 
ments clashed occasionally with his lack of technical 
equipment, he never lost control over form and beauty 
of harmony. Tins was ao artist expressing himself. 

It is interesting to note EmMem’s prefer- 
tnccs in nm-ic : 

He feels closer to Bach, Mozart, and Schubert than 
to Handel, Schumann, Brahms, Wagner, etc He detects, 
with fine understand ng. the slightest deviation from per- 
fect genius. In Bach, Mozart, and Schubert, Em«tem 
finds that genuine and musically pure expression for which 
his senses are most appreciative Although he realizes 
the giant in Beethoven, he finds his music loo personal, 
bis fighting spirit, dominated by his eventful life, too 
obvious in his creations In Handel, he realizes the 
inus cal perfection, but, at the same lime, he feels a lack 
of depth, a reflection of practical disposition, and fre- 
quently an insufficient responsibility toward his genius. 
Schumann’s charming and melodious originality finds a 
great admirer in Professor Einstein, but he misses a 
grandeur of form in his works. ] n contrast with 
.SnVittmnTiT, Evurterir mArrrfs & fa re sense of mt'AnVv.Voinr 
in Mendelssohn’s mu«ic, but, on the other hand, here too 
he does not find enough depth of musical thought. 
Wagner’s vastness as a creator and his original and 
beautiful inventions are greatly respected by Professor 
Einstein, but in his music he misses the architectural 
structure, and the sincerity which was lacking in Wagner 
as a man. He recognizes the greatness of Richard Strauss, 
but he does not find in his music that inner truth, which 
to him is such an esential part of music. And while 
Einstein has an appreciative ear for the rippling, colorful 
musical palette of Debussy, he feel in his music a lack of 
structure. 

U vs, especially interesting that he has not yet dis- 
covered the greatness of Johannes Brahms, whose great 
message in music is almost indisputably established, and 
whose characteristics as a tender soul are so parallel to 
those of Professor Einstein. 


Spain After tlie War s Retaliation 
• anti Revenge 

A correspondent recently in Spain writes 
in The Manchester Guardian Weekly : 

It is estimated that well over 1,000,000 people were 
killed on the battlefields of Spam; jet the total victims 
of the last two and a half years must amount to at ]ea«t 
1,500,000 people, while some estimates of the total number 
killed directly or indirectly by the war — by rpidem cs, 
wounds, or by acts of retaliation are as much as 2,000,000 
— that is, almost 10 per cent of the total population. 

Half the young men of Spain have undoubtedly been 
exterminated, for most of the men who fell in the war 
were of military age, end the victims of the reprisals were 
also mostly from their ranks. 

The outrages committed by the loyalists will be heavi- 
ly outweighed by the present p-rsisient campaign of repri- 
sals. The Spanish people have shown themselves of a 
v ndictive disposition— except for the Russians during the 
civil war no nation has shown such a tendency towards 
cruelty as have the Spaniard-. Even the Nazi atrocities 
seem to be ” gentle ” compared with the method* used 

Even a short journey across Spain gives an idea of 
the enormous number of prisoners. Transport of captive 
“ Reds ” can be seen everywhere. The Government makes 
no secret of these arrests and the papers In Madrid, 
Barcelona, and elsewhere published for several weeks 
long 1 sis of those who had been captured and imprisoned 
for some offence committed during the loyalist period 
Executions ate still going on in great numbers. 

Probably this is about as accurate a scale for the 
punishment of various offences as it is possible to draw 
up: if a former loyalist officer is captured and it is proved 
that he volunteered for service in the “ Red ” Army he 
is. as a rule, put sgam<t a wall and shot. If an officer 
was called up by the loyalists for seryice and obeyed, 
but was then promoted, he comes before a tribunal, and 
may be shot or mav escape with a long sentence of im- 
prisonment A similar fate awaits Army commissars, poli- 
tical commissars, and party secretaries who are denounced 
by Nationalists. 

It is estimated that 10 per cent of Madrid’s 
population has been killed through retaliation* 
carried out by one side or the other. This figure 
does not include tho«e who died fighting or from 
hunger. 

Any militiaman who is denounced by Nationalist sym- 
pathisers is liable to be shot or pul into prison. Execu- 
tions go on steadily Military tribunals try the various 
ca«es of “ murder ” (any execution under the Republican 
regime is regarded as murder, and those who were no 
more than agents for carrying out sentences are now liable 
to lose their lives) 

These reprisals are initiated and carried out mostly 
by the civil Government, and particularly by the Falan- 
gists. The Army remains aloof, except in some cases. 

Twenly Years of Yugo-SIavta 
Dr. Josef Maerz writes in the Zeitschrift 
fuer Geopditik : 

Yugo-Slavia has no signs of being an artificial state, 
created by individuals, nor is it burdened by the inclusion 
of an unnecessarily large number of foreigners. If we 
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MOSCOW PACT? 
By GO PAL IIALDAR 


On Aueu«t 21, Moscow flR“lictl the worM 
uitti the following news as broadcast by t c 
J?euter agency : „ . . 

Sraaas 

of 180 million Reichsmarks. 

Surmises arc normal now, and the turmoil 
of the* times presents the people with a turning 
" 0 inl* almost a month. Hence, a student o 
Hes can very well known which wil 
follow which to lead the tortuous path °J 
European power politics to its goal Still the 
above new ? must have been a surprise to mfmy. 

relieve the atmosphere. ^ #>ld , hlt t1ie 

T1 ’' mTnTmarls a turning point in ihe business rela 
new agreement marks a lumiug p , he Soviet 

s?: ?'r.nr« *«, «*- 

On the" douHing and debating tvorld, to 
message : 

Lo-vdoi Aug. 21. 

Officer the German News Arenev .nnonnred toda» 
..A Soviet Rns«ia have atrreed to conclude 
a noSSo" P.« -d Herr von R.bbentrop is going 
to Moscow on Wednesday to complete the negotiations for 
a pact. — Aeencv announcement cnnfiriwnr the 

impend, n^pact says ; “ After the conclns on of the Soviet 

Kf, 

ll ' < * ^ (Ml exchange of views on this subject, which took 
between the Governments of Germany and the 
V, ecu established that both oerlies desire to relieve 
the tension in their poht cal relations to eliminate the war 
menace *nd to conclude a non-aggression pact Con«e 
miently Herr von R.bbemropw.U arrive in Moscow in a 
few days for the corresponding negotiations. 

Politicians are puzzled, parties built on 
eolid ideologies are shocked, and peoples and 


nations wonder where they stand in the darken- 
ing labyrinth of the age. 

Surprise — In Braux and Moscow 
The reactions of the different parts of the 
world are a sufficient measure- of the importance 
and unexpectedness that mark this con- 
templated agreement (signed on August 23) r 
None of the newspapers comment on Herr Von Ribhen- 
trop’a visit. The news came as a shock to Soviet citizens 
and to foreign observers who arc nnable to hazard a guess 
as to the possible effects of the new pact on the thrre-Power 

ntg0 WeII°mronncd Soviet quartern this aflemoon expressed 
the conviction that the Soviet German Non-Aggression Pact 
would not be incompatible with the project'd defensive 
alliance between Sonet. Britain and France Tlie state- 
ment is regarded by competent observer as ol highet 
significance, indicating the Soviet Government * intention 
and desire to continue the three Power ant. aggression talks. 

Berliners rubbed their eyes twice when they read the 
announcement of the impending eoncinsion of the pact 
with the Soviet in rpecial editions of the morning papers. 

Surprise at this sudden development in the relations 
between Cermany and Bol.heviat Russia »s und.sgmr.ed. 
The newspapers carry the announcement in the biggest 
possible type but hitherto without comment. The negotia- 
tions, kept an exceedingly close secret, were presumably 
known only to a few high officials since there is not one 
W.lhelmstrasse spokesman who does not profess the great- 

Forelgn political circles in Berlin regard the move as 
a tremendous success for Germany, completely changing 
the political situation in Europe and perhaps only a begin- 
ning of more important developments The effect on Ger- 
many’s relations with Spam and Japan is awaited with great 
interest. It is thought that Japan will probably not be too 
pleased with the rapprochement between Berlin and Moscow 
as she had no doubt counted on cIosct relations with the 
Nazi Powers at the expense of Russia. 

World Reactiov 

The midnight announcement told Britain 
of her diplomatic defeat at Moscow. It was 
felt that the agreement xvould mean an end 
of the Franeo-Russion treaty of mutual 
assistance, cancel out the “Anti-Comintern 
Pact” and thus form a volte face of Nazi 
diplomatics. The British Cabinet was meeting 
to consider the impending Danzig position, the 
Parliament was surely now to be recalled; but 
meanwhile Britain must calmly and squarclv 
stand by the pronvee she gave to Poland. 
Poland, however, looked quiet and confident. 
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The Polish view seems to be that the 
news shows, firstly, that the Soviet does not 
wish, as Poland always has believed, to inter- 
vene in European affairs ; secondly, that the 
Soviet considers Poland strong enough with 
the baching she already has received to face 
German aggression, and, thirdly, that Germany 
for her part is carrying on a war of nerves It 
was an ‘ideological reversal’ for the Nazis, but 
was to remain “another scrap of paper with 
her in practice. ” 

Anglo-French attitude towards Poland 
would not he changed by the pact, held Paris. 
France was greatly surprised, but admitted 
that the possiblity of such a pact had been 
known for a long time and on many occasions 

Astoirahmcnt coupled with alarm at 
what is described as a ‘stunning blow at 
Britain’s peace front’, was expressed in high 
quarters in Wnriiington. The position of 
Danzig was considered undermined, Nazis 
thought to hate got one of the gratest 
victories and Stalm was held to have resolved 
to let fase'et and democratic powers to fight it 
out. 

Of the “Axis” powers. Italy had no 
difficulty in appreciating the Nazi diplomatic 
triumph over Frnnco-Bnt'sh attempts at the 
direction, ami Signor Gavda in Gwrnale 
D’ltalia continued , “ Poland is now isolated 
Britain and France calculated in their engage- 
ment towards Poland on the Russian contribu- 
tion ; now they imi't take risks alone.” 

But Japan’s reaction* were bound to be 
different. For, the pact would end the 
“encirclement” of the Soviet, at lca«t on the 
western frontier of Russia “An entirely new 
situation” and a new European policy was felt 
necessary, ns Japan confessed that she at 
any rate had “ learnt bitter le-*ons on the 
■spiritual bond of the Anti-Comintern Pact and 
flirt there is no weight in Hitler’s realistic 
policy.” 

“ A New Situation ” 

It is an undoubted fact that almost all 
the powers felt that a new situation was 
created and a turning pent m European 
politics was reached. There is no denying 
this ; and only two factors need be w«’ghed 
before fully admitting this view. Firstly, the 
actual provision* of the coming agreement 
may, a* i* usual in such non-nggrc=rion pact*, 
lent e either ride the liberty to denounce the 
pact if the other commits an aggre-rion. And, 
a clau«e like that would render the proposed 


MOUTH HYGIENE 


It is becoming increasingly difficult under 
modern conditions of life and habits to maintain 
the healthy condition of one’s teolk Nevertheless 
it is all the more essential to take proper care of 
the teeth ns no man can be healthy without n set 
of healthy teeth. The food we tike, has first to 
be properly masticated in the month by the teeth, 
mixed with healthy saliva therein and then js 
sent in to bo further digested and assimilated in 
the stomach and the intestines. If the food gets 
contaminated bv the poisons emitted by unhealthy 
teeth and goes into the system, the man’s health 
is impaired and di«ea-es set in. Thus bad teeth 
might often lead to many chronic and fatal 
diseases, such as Rheumatism, Anamik. Neuras- 
thenia, Spme, Atony, dilatation of the stomach, 
ulcer of the stomach etc Therefore, the need for 
proper attention being devoted to the care of the 
teeth could never be over-empharised 

The constant u*e of a good anti-eptic dentifrice 
is a sure security against the contamination of 
the teeth and would ensure their preservation in 
a healthy nnd strong condition. Neem Tooth 
Paste is ideally suited for this purpose and is 
withm the reach of all 

Neem Tooth Paste is a more effective and 
convenient modern suh-titute for the margo»a 
(Neem) twigs, the extensive use of which by the 
Indians has been re-ponsible for their strong and 
healtby leeth. In fact, Neem Tooth Pasto contains 
not only the essentials of the margosa twigs but 
aI*o other valuable ingredients well known in 
modern dental hjgiene for their cleansing and 
prophylactic properties Thus it is far more 
valuable and useful than the primitive margosa 
twig for cleansing nnd maintenance of the healthy 
condition of the teeth. 

Neem Tooth Paste used twice daily — once fir*t 
thing in the morning nnd again before retiring— 
strengthens the gums pre-erves the enamel and 
leaves behind a set of clean white teeth, the envy 
of many a man It is suggested that the u 3 c of 
“Neem Tooth Paste” and "llargofrlee” (Neem 
dental powder) alternately —the Paste in the 
morning nnd the Powder at night or vice versa 
—would be specially good as this will ensure the 
best results from these margo«ic dentifrices. 

Tho-e, however, who prefer to u«e only a tooth 
powder instead of any pane, could, with advan- 
tage, use “Mnrgofrice” which is but Neem Tooth 
Pa«ic in powder form. It is, therefore, equally 
effective and would serve «» an excellent dentifrice. 
The«e two are CALCIIEMICO Products and 
are obtainable everywhere. 
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agreement of no iK>liticnl value, except in ro far 
ui it may had to the political changes imme- 
diately. Secondly, Europe i* sn strewn over with 
broken parts and pledges since the advent of 
tin's tra of Muchtpohbk, that no hotly con 
put any trust in any agreements. A Pact 
between Hitter and Stalin in particular would 
practically stand no test. 

Keeping in view 1110*0 two very impornnt 
consideration*, we must hold that a turning 
point has been reached. For, the announce- 
ment must call for an orientation of the 
policy of the powers. They have proceeded 
so long on the n*»umption that the warring 
ideologic* did not admit of any agreement, and 
that the champions of the rival camps hated each 
other too well to be wi«c or diplomatic. They 
are now* n«ked to recast their balance Political 
and psychological certainties have been rendered 
for them uncertain to a great extent. 


Immediate Effect 

The political portions which the agreement 
is bound to nffect immediately, are not far 
to see : vh , Poland, ‘Peace Front’ and the 
‘Axis’ position m the Tar East 

Danzig is in immediate danger of German 
invasion; Britain and Franco have reiterated 
their promise to Poland afresh now But will 
they now risk a war for Danzig or Poland 9 
Why should Hitler stop short of his in- 
tended Polish adventure, no longer threatened 
by the nvghty avalanche of a possible 
‘Peace Front’ including Russia? Certainly 
Britain would belie her own record of 
the last few years if suddenly she come 
forward to uphold the * lost cau«e ’ of Poland. 
She is too wise a political bargainer to make 
such a doubtful bid for ‘ honour ’ or ‘ interest ’ 
after uniformly throwing to the winds ho‘h the 
commodity all these years It is certain she 
cannot bring in Russia into the arena — at least 
pot until towards the end of the war if once that 
start Poland would of course die, or will be 
in deathbed, but peace will be preserved and 
war averted — So far as Britain is concerned. 

Thus the ' Peace Front ' could not be built 
lip; for that, and its logical «equel, this Moscow 
Pact, Germany must thank the real anti- 
Commtern clas*, the British Premier and his 
pro-fascist friends The “ Front ” might be 
found unnecessary for the time being For 
the “Peace Front’ of Britain and France and 
Ru**V» lias been made impossible now. Theo- 
retically, there is nothing to prevent it, as is 
pointed out by the Soviet A non-aggression 


jiact with Germany, on the contrary, extends 
i]te contemplated Front — so as to reach even 
the enemies of peace. The paradox is too appa- 
rent to he explained, and, certainly, ‘Peace 
f'omt ’ would be a huge paradox in it*e!f if it 
become a reality along with the Gennsn- 
Rmsinn agreement — ami probably with subjec- 
tion of Poland. 

The * Peace Front ’ was never solid; but the 
Jtcrlin-Roine-Tokyo Axis, its opposite part, is 
cracked too by this Bcrhn-Mo*cow pact For 
this would leave Hitler comparatively free to 
persuc his ends in Eastern Europe, in Poland, 
Jtoumania, Hungary, in the Baltic and in the 
Balkans. But the pact a!*o places Asia, and 
the Far East, more at the disposal of Stalin. 
The Soviet, and not Germany, was so long the 
\ic!im of an ‘encirclement’ policy — In the east 
a nd tiie west of the Axis Powers. The 
threat from Germany ‘being removed, the 
Soviet would now turn its eye on the 
Far East, the Outer Mongolian and the 
Manchurian frontiers, and even on Sinkiang. 
The Chinese naturally feel optimistic when 
Japan is likely to be faced by the Soviet. 
Japan’s predicament, as she confesses, is Uie 
greatest — for, she may in addition be confron- 
ted by Great BritaiD and the western powers 
whom she was squeezing out of China. Com- 
mon interest may here even bring all these 
powers together to meet squarely the Japanese 
arrogance if the Soiiet takes the lead. This 
agreement on a Far Eastern settlement may 
help to build up the ‘ Peace Front’ anew. That 
would be of value and that would cover up an 
Anglo-French retreat from the Danzig and 
polish front without a war 


Not A " Break ” 

Japan certainly considers the move on the 
part of Hitler as a volte face The democratic 
powers and the socialist parties of the world arc 
also most likely to hold that Moscow has let 
them down. That is but a simple and natural 
reaction, but not fair in all respects They have 
peen fed too long on an i-fa«cist di«hes. More- 
oxer, they believe that the ‘United Front’ for 
defence of democratic rights and organizations 
would enjoin certainly friendliness for demo- 
cracies against the worst of the Fascists, Hitler. 
Apart from the ideologues, who would forget 
the realities of the world conditions in this 
darkening era of Reaction, there are a vast 
number of men and w omen throughout the world 
who believe that the Soviet, for anything, could 
not but line up with these democracies against 
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aggression. They would wonder why is it 
that (lie Soviet, now when the democracies arc 
really standing up against the aggressive powers, 
desert the line? These honest inquircis should 
examine the Soviet position a little more deep- 
ly to find out that the present step involves 
no break on the part of the Soviet For one 
thing, the Soviet knows that these so-called 
M democracies ” have betrayed the democracies 
one by one; they rejected the non-aggression 
conference even after the annexation of Czecho- 
slovakia in lart March when the Soviet pro- 
posed it and they toyed w ith the “ Peace 
Front " talk for four months thus these arc 
mere fascists behind their democratic disguise, 
as Chamberlain’s Britain and Daladier’s France 
have proved to be; these would sell the Soviet 
any day to the Axis if it were po-sible The 
Soviet study of the world situation, as presen- 


ted at the 8th Communist Congress in last March 
by Stalin, clearly indicated that the Soviet 
believed that the Powers were already fighting 
for a new redivision of the world, they m fact 
were bound to measure strength with one 
another for the same object; and to deceive 
one another and divert attention they now- 
wanted a Fascist-communist war so that when 
the Soviet was exhau-ted as a result of that 
fight they might make a profit out of the 
vast Soviet region* The Soviet wa«, therefore, 
determined not to be embroiled m a war. Peace, 
prevention of aggression, and internal socialist 
reconstruction was to be the policy of the Soviet. 

There has been no break from that policy 
by a Xon- Aggression Pact just now signed on 
August 23. 

24 th August, 1939 . 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 

,, . i, n « inVpn tbc BSr Mm Lnu H. DroDiiAit, lias Graduated 

Miss At ^ u nuers ity of this year in Art= from the Nagpur Univcr- 
She was nlaced in the first class, f-ity and has hern awarded the Sara»wati Kolte 
Allnlmhad Phe^nsjuaecu ^ Oolc! Medal for Retting highest marks in 

Sanskrit. 


stand mg tenth in onlcr of merit. 



Miss Axjsa Bai Sayal, daughter of Prof. 
Pant Ram Payal, topped the li*t of suece-dul 
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first anions women candidates npreoring at 
5 " (BA and B Sc ) deem eaammat.ons 

Miss emeu Bose has taken the BA. 
degreein Statistics this year from the Brnver- 
sitv of London. 

Sreemati Scsmita Medii, B A (Hons) lias 
, ._„Tdofl R. B. Hargovindda® Knntanala 
Sz”e "r coming first ,n CujaraU at the BA. 
Examination. She ia the daughter of Sardar 
Jayendrarflo Divatia of Ahmedabad. 


Mis* Anjm Bai S151I 

Candida' cs in the Intermediate Examination of 
the Punjab University. 

Miss Pratima Banerjee has topped the 
list of successful candidates in BA. History 
Honours Examination this year. Miss Banerjee 
ia the eldest daughter of Principal Mr. P. N. 
Bancrjce, Bamster-at-Law, M.L.A. and n grand- 
daughter of Sir Asuto-h Mookerjec. In the 
Intermediate Examination of 1937,. she stood 
frst among the girl students and secured a 
government scholarship and several gold medals 
and prizes. 
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NOTES 


Mahatma Gandhi Completes His 
Seventieth Year 

Mahatma Gandhi completes his seventieth 
year this October May he live to be a centena- 
rian — according to the scriptural and traditional 
Hindu benediction. 

On the 2nd of this month a book of essays 
and reflections on his life and work, edited by 
Sir S. Iladhakrisbnan, is to be presented to him 

Gandhiji-is admittedly one of the greatest 
personalities of the modem world. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s greatest achievement in 
the field of Indian political endeavour is that 
ns the result of his teaching of satvagraha and 
of tne campaign of satyigraha carried on under 
Ins leadership, va>t masses of the peck of India 
have come to believe in the practicability of 
winning freedom ard independence, to hope for 
it, and to be resolved to win it non-violently 
by making all the sacrifices and undergoing all 
the sufferings that may be necessary. 

The mod di«tinctr\c feature of his charac- 
ter and life is the value attached by him to 
satya and ahimsS, truth and non-violence, both 
in hi« personal and his public life. Tins is not 
to say that there have not been famous men and 
men unknown to fame before him who ha'c not 
set the highest value on truth in their indivi- 
dual lives and their public activities, including 
political activities. There have been such men 
and among his contemporaries al-o such men 
perhaps arc to be found Some of the-e votaries 
of truth, among them being a few $tate e men of 
free and independent countries who have held 


the opinion that truth should be observed even 
in diplomacy and international pourparlers and 
relations Whether in their ow'd practice they 
wholly succeeded in adhering to this view, 
we do not know In the ca&c of Gandhiji him- 
self there have been on some occasions merely 
literal adherence to truth and lawycr-like ingen- 
uity m the manipulation of recalcitrant facta. 

There hn\e been some saintly teachers of 
men who had little or nothing to do with politics, 
who were perhaps more thoroughgoing votaries 
of truth in their personal life than Mabatmaji. 

What distinguishes Mahatma Gandhi is 
his equal devotion to truth and non-violence. 

A few very remarkable examples of such devo- 
tion to both these virtues are to be found in the 
religious history of India But those who set 
these examples were not politicians Mahat- 
majt’s distinction lies in the (act that he aspires 
to stnctlv adhere to truth and non-violence in 
thought and action even in political work, in- 
cluding political struggles for liberty. And his 
aspiration has not remained mere aspiration. 
There has been much realization and achieve- 
ment also, though not of course full realization 
and achievement. 

In India there have been thoroughgoing 
teachers and practisers of ahimsS in persona! 
life before Mahatma Gandhi — and perhaps more 
thoroughgoing than he Mahatmajfs distinc- 
tion lies in msi'ting upon ahim«3 being made 
a, if not the, cardinal virtue in al«o the collective 
life of nation* and of humanity. He is a-v 
thoroughgoing pacifist. He would not have 
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recotit sc to physical force and bloodshed even 
for the sake of preserving or regaining national 
freedom. Ho thinks that national freedom and 
independence can be won by eatyfigraha rooted 
jn iihim=a If national liberation could not be 
won by such means, he would not have it. Thus 
in sntyagrnba be has found what IViJhani 
James calls a moral substitute for war. That it 
has not yet been actually found to be an effective 
substitute would not be considered by idealists 
a valid argument against it. What other ideal 
has been fully realized ? — they would nrguc. 

In his devotion to non-violence Mahatma 
Gandhi goes to far ns to lay down that even 
when a woman’s chastity is at stake, there 
should not he any recourse to violence, ns he 
would call it, to save it. Here we entirely 
disagree. 

Another great endeavour of Gandhiji is 
the war winch lie has declared against ‘ untouch- 
nbihty ' lie made it a plank of the Congress 
platform at the suggestion and request of Mr. 
V. R. Shindc, a missionary of the Bralimo 
Saraaj, the fight against caste of which body has 
always included the destruction of untouch- 
ahility. But there is no question that 
Mahatmap has been the most relentless and 
successful (so far as his success goes) enemy of 
this particular baneful feature of caste 

Perhaps no sect carries the practice ol 
fasting to such extreme length ns the Jains 
But Mahntmaji, though left behind by them 
in the length of the fasts, has found a new use 
for fasting and the practice of Mtting dhama, 
namely, putting moral pressure on individual*. 
go\ emments and people* for gaining moral and 
political ends 

Mahatmsji is a great fuposrio So far as 
the mere seventy of penances and austerities 
go, there have been far greater tapasvms than 
he. But, unlike them or many or most of them, 
Mahatma) 1 has practised penance not so’ely for 
personal spiritual improvement or for the acqui- 
sition of religious merit, but also because be 
wants to perfect himself as a brother and 
sen-ant of his fellow-men 

Others before him liaxe suggested hand- 
spinning and hand-loom weaving as a means of 
ameliorating the condition of the masses of 
India But he has been the first in our machine 
age to revive among the agricultural people of 
the world on a vast scale the practice of village 
industries He has discovered even some moral 
and spiritual efficacy in spinning. 

Gandhiji lays the greatest stress on chasti- 
ty in the sense of wwiplite abstention from 
Mhe eex act. He regards marriage itself as a 


concession to human weakness. IVe do not 
agree. 

/r ar Breaks Out In Europe 

11 aT has broken out in Europe ns the result 
of Herr Hiller’s determination to scire Danzig 
and the Corridor by force. It is a fact of 
history that there was a time when Danzig and 
the Corridor were parts of Germany, and that 
their re-incorporation in that country is justifi- 
able may be arguable. The allies of Poland in 
the war wanted that the German Reich’s claim 
to them should be examined by an independent 
tribunal for the purpose of arbitration. But 
Htrr Hitler wanted to seize them by force and 
is stiff rc*o!\ cd to do so. That was wrong. 

Rightly or wrongly, the world has come 
to he divided into the \arious States a* they 
stand today. If it be felt that in the interests 
of justice there should be rc-di*tribution of 
territory, peaceful methods should be followed 
for such re-distribution. But if force were to 
be rc'ortod to instead, there would be no end 
to fighting Danzig was formerly part of 
Germany, and then it came to have an indepen- 
dent existence. It is possible that it would 
prefer that status to inclusion in Germany. 
Why not let an independent tribunal ascertain 
what justice and self-determination demand ? 
The examination or re-examination of any 
status quo may not be barred by limitation, as 
lawyers would say. But what u the status quo ? 

It was not von- long ago that Germany itself 
was not one State Some one may take it into 
bis head that the pre-Bismarck status quo should 
be restored, and if he comes to have sufficient 
power he may attempt it. If ambition and 
force and fancy are to have supreme sway, there 
mav be wars of territorial redistribution in all 
continents and countries For example, some 
parts of India were formerly parts of Afghanis- 
tan and ex-King Amanulla tried to take them 
by force. Some parts of Afghanistan, again, 
were formerly parts of a Hindu empire, and 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh actually re-incorporated 
some portions of that country in bis Sikh 
kingdom 

But if human civilization is to make pro- 
pes*, forcible inclusion or re-inclusion of wbat 
is de facto foreign territory must cease. 

Russia's Invasion of Poland 

There may be various reasons, avowed or 
not ax owed, for Russia’s invasion of Poland. 
One is that the Ukrainian and White Russian 
minorities in Poland were and are oppressed 
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in Poland and therefore Russia wants their re- 
mclusion in the Soviet. But no independent 
tribunal has given its verdict that they have 
been oppressed. Moreover, it is possible that 
all Ukrainians, in Russia and Poland, may want 
to have and live in a separate and independent 
Ukrainian State of their own, or that the 
Ukrainians in Poland may prefer to be citizens 
of Poland instead of being citizens of Soviet 
Russia, In either case, why should not their 
wishes be ascertained and given effect to ? 

[Since the above was in type news has 
come of an active Great Ukrainia movement, 
including all Ukrainians in Russia and Poland.] 

The question of racial, religious and lin- 
guistic minorities is a ticklish one But if people 
were reasonable and had the same respect for 
others’ rights and susceptibilities as they have 
for their own and were not obsessed by any 
superiority complex, it would be easy for all to 
live together amicably in spite of differences in 
race, language and religion And m fact 
normally the people of India have lived and still 
live amicably together in spite of those differen- 
ces. We have said, 1 normally, ’ in order to 
exclude from consideration happenings due 
to political devices like the Communal Decision 
and the fanaticism of bigots 

At present there are not and there can never 
be 1 exterior-race-tight,’ ‘ exterior-religion-tight ’ 
and ' exterior-language-tight ’ States, or coun- 
tries, or provinces, or regions — States etc., in 
which there is only one race or religion or langu- 
age to the present and future exclusion of any 
other And it is good that it is so, as men would 
be better and happier by being able to live 
together in a neighbourly manner with others 

There is no pure race in the w'orld There- 
fore the racial fanatic, like the German Nordic, 
is a disturbing element in the world 

Religious and linguistic fanatics are also 
disturbing elements 

We cannot support Russia’s invasion of 
Poland on the plea that she wants to bring the 
Ukrainians in Poland under her aegis. Her plea 
that she wants to restore peace and order in 
Poland is a grim imperialistic joke. If she 
wanted to have a share of the loot, she would 
stand self-confessed as a brigand If she 
wants a buffer State between herself and 
Germany, that object will be best gained and 
gained righteously by helping Poland to remain 
independent. 


We Refrain from Discussing 
the W ar Situation 

The war situation has been changing so 
rapidly, so many surprises being sprung on the 
public, that ne have thought it best to refrain 
from commenting on it. 

The Next Census of India 

The next census of India, to be taken 
early m 1941, should be as accurate and free 
from mistakes as practicable. Its reports 
should aI«o contain certain kinds of necessary 
and useful information of a reliable character 
which are generally expected to be found in 
such official publications. 

It is to be regretted that the Legislative 
Assembly has passed the Indian Census Bill 
m a ttefecbve form. 

Dr. Pramathanath Banerjea, M. L. A. 
(Central) , m moving that the Bill be referred to 
a select committee, observed : 

Sir, this is a very important Bill, and it should 
receive our most earnest attention. In every country the 
census report is regarded as the most valuable source 
of information regarding the Lfe of its people, and every 
attempt is made to supply not only the most accurate 
data, but also to present these data in a form which may 
prove most useful to everybody Unfortunately, here in 
India conditions are different. The census report is ad- 
mitted to be very incomplete m India and is full of 
maccurac.es My Honourable friend, the Home Member, 
said a few minutes ago that the census report in India 
reaches a very high level and he also said ibat this is a 
great national effort. Now, I am sorry I cannot see eye 
to eye with him on either of these questions. As regards 
the census report reaching a high level, may I invite hia 
attention to the fact that great inaccuracies crept into 
the last report ? I will refer to an article by Mr. Dutta 
contributed to the Indian Statistical Journal, a journal 
which is regarded as authoritative in this country and 
for whose publication the Central Government makes a 
large grant. 

Inaccuracies and glaring defects in the 
census report have been pointed, out in The 
Modem Review and Prabdsi also. 

From the inaccuracies pointed out in the 
article in the Indian Statistical Journal, referred 
to by him, Dr Banerjea picked out one which 
may justly lead people to doubt the reliability 
of the other statistical details contained in the 
report Said he 

In The Indian Journal of Statistics, Volume 3, Part 2, 
September, 1937, there appeared an article headed, “In- 
accuracies in the Bengal Census Report, 1931.” There 
the whole subject is dealt with from a very scientific 
standpoint and many inaccuracies are pointed out Time 
will not permit my going into these in detail, but I shall 
give you one striking instance. In the Kjshorgnoge Sub- 
division of Bengal it is recorded that there is not a 
single literate in Elnghsh. We all know that this is a 
sub-division. There are two ” ’ ’ High Schools in that 
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tub-division. There is a Sab-divisional Magistrate, there 
are executive and judicial officers, there is a Chairman 
of the Municipality, and there are members of the Muni- 
cipality. And it is surprising to note that there is not 
a single literate in English in that guWivision 1 Are more 
instances needed to show that the Census Report of 1931 
was inaccurate ? 

Dr. Barter jea proceeded to mention one 
reason why tlie census report has now acquired 
added importance. 

The Census Report has now acquired an added 
importance from the fact that representation in the vari- 
ous legislatures of the country is now on a communal 
basis Therefore, the numerical strength of a community 
is an important factor which has to be taken into con- 
sideration And suspicions have arisen in different parts 
of the country with regard to the enumeration of the 
population. I find that a representation has been sent 
to the Government of India, Home Department, with re- 
gard to the census by the Working Committee of (he 
Bengal Hindu Mahasabha. It is in these words, I shall 
not quote the whole of it, but only a few sentences : 

“There is a feeling that due to certain reasons, which 
need not be mentioned here, the last Census Record 
did not correctly represent the real numerical strength of 
the Hindu population in the province of Bengal 

“ It is, therefore, desirable that adequate steps should 
be taken and safeguards provided to ensure correct enu- 
meration so that the ne« census may truly represent the 
actual strength of the Hindu population in Bengal. 

“We, as representatives of Hindu opinion in Bengal, 
deem it eminently desirable that in every case, where 
primary figures are to be collected in connection with 
the census operations. It ahould he done jointly by two 
officers of enumerators, one a Hindu and the other a 
Mahomedan." 

The suggestions made by the speaker in 
this connection deserve support 

What I suggest is that the census operations should 
be on a strictly scientific bas 19 , and for that purpose you 
should invite the assistance of all statistical institutions 
in the country, particularly, the Indian Stati«tical Institute. 
In the matter of appointment of officers you should take 
special care to see that the officers enjoy the full confi- 
dence of oil the communities concerned 

Dr. Baner]ca very rightly opposed the 
pro' on made m one clause of the Bill for dual 
control. Said he ’ 

Sir, ore of the clauses of the Bill provides that the 
Central Government will appoint some of the officers and 
the Provincial Governments will appoint some others 
Now, this dual control which is contemplated here will 
Ibe unsatisfactory and will lead to trouble All the officers 
should he appointed by the Central Government — that 
will be one solution. 

It is a very unfortunate fact that there is a consider- 
able amount of communal feeling in the Province and 
the Provincial Governments may be charged, rightly or 
wrongly, with a desire to influence the census operations 
The collection and presentation of data relating to census 
are very difficult and it is only experts who can do the 
woik properly. Therefore, 1 suggest that there should be 
provisions in the Bill which will ensure that object, name 
lr. art accurate collection and proper presentation of 
' data relating to the numerical (trength of the population. 


In this connection Dr. Banerjea pointed out 
the defective character of the occupational 
statistics of previous censuses. 

In this connection I may point out that at previous 
censuses the facts relating to the occupations of tbe 
people were very meagrely dealt with. Now If you look 
at the census of every advanced country, you will find a 
great deal of accurate information with regard to the 
occupations of the people. 

He concluded by observing : 

If you have to deal properly with a subject, there 
roust be proper provisions in this Bill. There are various 
other matters in this Bill which should be gone into in 
Select Committee and, therefore, I suggest that we should 
not allow this Bill to be hurried through this House but 
that we should refer it to a Select Committee where all 
the different matters suggested by me and other* may be 
fully threshed out. 

But unfortunately the Bill utas hurried 
through tiie House. 

Caste Enumeration in Census 

We have not seen the Indian Census Bill 
yet. We do not know whether it contains any 
detailed provisions relating to the different 
kinds of statistics to be compiled. Hitherto • 
the practice has been to count and give the 
number of persons, male and female, belonging 
to each caste in the all-India and provincial 
and States reports. It was reported in the 
papers some time ago that nt the next census 
caste statistics will not m general be given in 
the reports, but that an exception ml] be made 
in the case of the scheduled castes We are 
not supporters of the caste system We do not 
observe caste restrictions of any kind in prac- 
tice But if the census report is not to recognize 
caste, this attitude should be consistent — 
statistics of none of the castos should be given. 

If statistics of the scheduled castes are to 
be given, it is only proper that those of the 
"higher" castes should also be given, in order 
that the comparative strength and decrease or 
increase of each ca*te of each of the two 
divisions of castes may be known This is 
necessary for political reasons, so long at any 
rate as communal representation lasts But it 
is necessary also for scientific investigations 
on the part of ethnologists. 

Linguistic Enumeration in Census 

The number of speakers of each language 
m the different provinces and states of India 
should be accurately counted and recorded. 
This is particularly necessary in the provinces 
of Bihar and Assam A Bounderies Commis- 
sion, promised or suggested officially more than 
once, has been long overdue. Congress, too. 
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lias laid down that all the Bengali-speaking 
areas bordering Bengal, should be re-incorporated 
In Bengal. Therefore, the Bengali population 
of Bihar and Assam should be quite accurately 
counted. 

Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s 
Miscellaneous Essays 

It is known, to the public interested in 
Bengali literature that the Bangiya Sahitya 
Panshad (Bengali Literary Academy) has 
undertaken the task of publishing a centenary 
edition of the works of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee. The volumes hitherto published 
have been noticed m the Reviews and Notices 
section of this periodical The latest volume 
published contains the great author’s miscel- 
laneous essays and articles It is os carefully 
-edited and neatly printed as the previous 
volumes. 

Bankim Chandra is generally known bs a 
great novelist. But he was much more. This 
\olume of essays and articles show the very 
wide range of his intellectual interests, his 
varied culture and extensive studies, the 
keenness and strength of his intellect, the 
profundity of his thought and his warm and 
■enlightened patriotism combined with liberal 
humamtarinnism. For the good of his country- 
men he dared to tell them the truth in matters 
relating to their religious beliefs and social 
practices and pointed out defects in their 
character 

Sjt Hirendranath Datta, president of the 
Academy, lias clarified these articles, contribu- 
ted mostly to Bankim Chandra’s own Banga- 
d«r3hon and a few to Prachar They number 
38 in all. Seven relate to literature and 
language, four to antiquities, ten to history’ and 
economies, ten to philosophy and religion, and 
seven arc of a mi e ccllancous character 

A Combination of Folk Art and 
Folk Literature 

The Calcutta University ha-, recently 
published an attractive illustrated volume com- 
piled by Sjt. Guru Sad ay Dutt, I C S., 
entitled Patrul-SangU. Sjt Dutt is well known 
for hi' cnthu-iastic end ea\ ours to revive 
Bengal’s folk culture in many directions Tins 
volume is lus latest achievement. 

There is a class of men, a caste if ne may 
say so, m Bengal known n3 patiuls whose 
family name or cognomen i< Chitrakar (painter). 
Their traditional occupation is (or rather was) 
do paint pictures of mythological stories in the 


form of long rolls and show 'them to people, 
chanting or singing the stories, composed by 
them metrically, whilst unfolding the rolls. 
They thus combine in their persons the twofold 
role of bard or minstrel and painter. Their 
contribution to the mental, moral and spiritual 
enlightenment of the masses, mostly illiterate, 
has been considerable. 

• When Sjt. Dutt was district magistrate of 
Birbhura he collected many of the rolls of the 
Patvas and took down many of the metrical 
chants or songs as recited by them. These 
he has now published with a long thoughtful 
and learned introduction 

Besides appealing to those who are interes- 
ted in folk art and folk poetry', the volume will 
be useful to those who study the development 
of the Bengali language and literature. 

An Early Advocate Of An Indian 
Lingua Franca 

For a few years past the Indian National 
Congress has been trying to promote the cause 
of Hindi or Hindustani as the lingua franca of 
India, though general unanimity has not y'et 
been achieved. It is interesting and instructive 
to find that the need of a common language for 
India was felt about sixty- six years ago by’ 
Keshub Chunder Sen He was of the opinion 
that Hindi should be that language. Sjt. 
Jogendr3nath Gupta, a well known publicist, has 
recently- brought c the first part of a collection 
of articles which originally appeared in his 
Sulabh SamAchar, the first pice paper in Bengal 
—perhaps in India The first article repro- 
duced in this collection is entitled, “ What arc 
the means of achieving unity among the people 
of India?” One of the means suggested is 
that there should be a common language and 
Hindi is propo-cd to be that language. This 
article appeared on the "‘h of Chaitra, I2S0 
Bengali era, that to say 65 y’ears and 
5 months ago r i oinpiler, Sjt. Gupta, say's 
in his introduction with regard to this article 
that, though he does not agree that Hindi 
should be India’s common language. Ins mind 
is filled with w onderment that Keshub Chunder 
Sen thought deeply on the problem of Indian 
unity so long ago and suggested some solutions. 
Sjt. Gupta intends to bring out other parts of 
selections from the Sufobft SamSchar shortly. 

Bombardment of Civilian 
Population 

Both common humanity and the inter- 
national war code, if it can be given that name. 
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require that during warfare there should not be 
any deliberate attack on the civilian population, 
particularly women and children. The Japanese 
have not been observing this restriction during 
the Sino-Japanesc war. The German high 
command’s threat to bomb and shell open 
towns and villages, since carried out 
extensively, is revelation of the same kind 
of barbarous mentality meant to terrorize 
and demoralize the non-combatant population 
of Poland. 

London, Sept 13. 

In the House of Commons the Prime Minister refer- 
ring to the official announcement from HerT Hitler’s 
headquarters yeste.day regarding German method) in 
Poland said : “ Whatever be the length to which other s 
may go. Hie Majesty’s Government mil never resort to 
deliberate attack on women, children and other ciulians 
for purposes of mere terrorism. If action of the kind 
suggested is taken, ft will inevitably further strengthen 
the resolve of ourselves and our Allies to prosecute the 
war to ensure (hat the menace we are fighting is finally 
removed.” 

Mr. Chamberlain said that the announcement was in 
flat contradiction to Herr Hitler's recent statement in the 
Reichstag when he disclaimed any desire to make war 
on women and children. The restrictions, which the 
British and the French had imposed upon the operations 
of their own forces, were based on the condition that 
similar restraint was being observed by their opponents 
His Majesty’s Government must, of course, hold them- 
selves free if such restraint was not in fact observed, to 
take such action as they may dtem appropriate —Reuter 
The part of Mr Chamberlain’s declaration 
which we have italicized is quite satisfactory 
But when he proceeded to say that " the 
restrictions which the British and the French 
had imposed upon the operations of their own 
forces, were based on the condition that 
similar restraint was being observed by their 
opponents," he introduced a qualification which 
was inconsistent with that declaration though 
the condition laid down was substantially 
identical with Lord Halifax’s previous declara- 
tion in the House of Lords that " His Majesty’s 
Government’s undertaking at the outbreak of 
the war not to bomb undefended places and 
civilian poptcitatann w, tYre 

enemy observing the 6ame restraint. ” 

It is to be hoped that, whatever the 
German armies may do, British armies will 
not be allowed to bomb open towns and 
villages. 

Germany's “ Assurance ” Not To 
Use Poison Gas 

Lowboh, Sept. 14. 

lard tlaliln revealed In the House of Lords that 
Sir Nevile Henderson, when asking for passport prevented 
a noie enquiring whether Germany would observe the 


terms of the Geneva Cm Protocol of 1925 prohibiting the 
use of poisonous and asphyxiating gas and bacteriological 
methods of warfare. The German Government have now 
replied in the affirmative to this inquiry through the Swiss 
Minister f.i London, who is In charge of their interests, 
whilst reserving full liberty of action in the event of the 
provision* of (he Protocol being infringed by the enemy . — 
Reuter. 

The assurance is conditional. Even if if 
were unconditional, one could not be sure of its 
inviolability. 

Russo-Japanese Agreement 

Moscow, Sept. 16 

As a result of negotiations between the Japanese 
Ambassador and M Molotov, an apreemenl has been 
reached between the Japanese-Mcrchukuo and Soviet- 
Mongohan troops j cease all hostilities. 

Tnv Terms or Agreement 

Japan and Sonet have agreed to an Armistice regard- 
ing the Manchukuo border warfare which has been waged 
sporadically over a number of years between Soviet- 
Mongoban and Japanese-Manchukuan forces. 

The terms, according to the official News Agency, 
include maintenance of the line existing as at 10|00 
G M.T on 15th September, exchange of prisoners and 
two representatives from each side to meet at the earli- 
est date to establish the disputed frontier. 

Amoucars to Leave RcrsstA 

The USA. S’atu Department has confirmed that 
the United States Embassy in Moscow has advised the 
American cmaens to leave Russia The advice is stated 
to be in accordance with the standing instructions upon 
Embassy procedure in limes of threatened danger. 

Tjie “Red” Enigma 

Russia is sull a great enigma in the present European 
situation, writes Reuter's d,pJom*l.c correspondent. 

When the Soviet concluded the Non-Aggression Pact 
with Germany after turning down a Turko-Brilish offer of 
collaboration in a mutuol assistance pact, the general 
belief was that she was seeking lo have her hands free 
in the Far East But as events have moved 60 rapidly 
since then. It is not altogether surprising to find the Soviet 
entering into an Armistice with Jipan which, it ia sug- 
gested, may be followed by a Non-aggression Pact leaving 
Moscow with her hands free in Europe. What u*e the 
Soviet will make of this liberty is a great problem. 

The suggestion implied m the recent article in the 
Pravda was that the Sonet staking a claim in Poland 
where ir alleges there were nearly IQ Ufcrauu/zw 

and IThite Russians 

In this connection, there are two possibilities, firstly, 
there may have been an agreement with Germany 10 
respect to partition of Poland, and secondly, Moscow, 
alarmed by the speed of German visitors may be preparing 
to back up her claims to certain territories, it lh e German 
advance is pu«hed too far. The mobilisation of four 
million soldiers is in keeping with either alter 
native and can be regarded at an all-purpose measure 
to cover every eventuality, while it is significant that 
Germany seems to be as much fn the dark and uneasy 
about the Soviet attitude as th- rest of the world The- 
Soviet-Japanese truce should enable lhe Japanese l» 
devote their energies to disposing of the China Incident, 
but whether confidence in the truce will enable them to 
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withdraw any of the three hundred thousand men con- 
centrated on the Sov'et-Mongohan border is somewhat a 
moot point. It ia difficult to Ke how mutual Rus«o- 
Japauese distrust can disappear overnight. The same 
might be said even more truthfully of Ru*so- German rela- 

In shirt, the signing of the Soriet-Japanese armistice 
does not clarify the situation, ht merefy introduces a 
new uncertainty.— Heater. 

Since the publication m India of the part 
of Reuter’s message italicized abote, Soviet 
Russia has actually invaded Poland with the 
alleged objects of protecting the Ukrainians 
and White Russians there and establi-hing 
peace and order in that war-devastated 
count ry. 

(Later telegrams, dated London, September 
122, state that an agreement has been reached 
between Germany and Russia to carve up 
Poland.] 

Chinrsc Opinion on Russo-Japanese 
Agreement 

Sept 16 

The news of the concluvon of an armistice to end the 
Mongolian border fighting has csu*ed a painful impression 
here although it had been known for some lime that 
negotiations on it had been in progress. 

It is pointed out that Russia continued to give 
materal assistance tn China after the signature of the 
Changkufeng Armistice, following fighting between the 
Soviet and the Japanese in August. 1933. Hence it is 
considered that the new agreement may not aOect Sonet 
assistance to China. 

It is considered that if Japan feels that she enjoys a 
free hand in the Far Ea«l without fear of Soviet inter- 
venlion. she may radically change her policy towards the 
third party rights and interests which may, therefore he 
in danger or further encroachments hut this m»T be 
followed by a more po'itne policy on the part of the 
United States tn the Far East.— Reuter 

Hindu IF omens Divorce Dill 
Rejected 


various texts in different Smritis which were 
meant to enable women to marry again in certain 
circumstances, in some cases during the life 
time of the first husband. The verse of 
ParSsara which has been quoted any number 
of tiroes m support of widow-marriage may 
be quoted also in support, of divorce in certain 
circumstances. 

Bihar's Mass Literacy Campaign 

Rinchi, Aug. 18. 

The Special departmental '* nference in connec- 
tion with the mi's literacy campaign which was held at 
Utnrhi with the Hon'ble Dr. Sycd Mahmud, Minister lor 
Education, Development and Employment, in t’-c chair, 
concluded yesterday after three days' deliberate! 

The prevent programme and the future policy lo be 
pursued in connection with the mass literacy campaign 
were dt*cus«ed at length and it was decided to open t*ur 
thousand Hindustan] and two hundred Bengali libraries 
to the province in areas where intensive work was cor 
ducted la<i year with a new to making the liternev 
permanent Each library will consist of 200 hooka ami 
will he supplied with one weekly newspaper. The librarian 
will read out and explain to the villagers the news at. 1 
help them to read a» well. The books intended for these 
libraries hare been specially wr.tien for this purpose by 
well-known writers The total cost towards this scheme 
will amount to about Rs. 22,000 Steps are being taken 
to open these libraries by the 15th of O’tober next 

Regular classes will al*o be held for six months more 
in tha-e thanas where literacy campaign was intensified 
Iasi year and wall be attended bv tho«e who were made 
literate as we'l as others siho Lad faded to become 
literate 

It was further decided that high school students 
should be i jrourigc I to make their homes and neigh- 
bourhood literate, each student being expected to make 
e» least five persona literate m a year Competin'™ 
between *chool» in literacy wotk will be initiated.— VP. 

The Untied Provinces Goternmcnt supplies 
its libraries with monthly magazines al«o. The 
Bihar Government should similarly provide 
periodicals for its Hindustani and Bengali 
libraries 
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1b, dictation ai a lorcign pane, la relation » W ”•» 
tcritorf .ad bet ana aubjeeB, Tal.nd ha. 
stand firm. At this moment her troops are brawl* defend 
mg the frontier against the ruthless power that seeks to 

Majesty's Government and the Government of 
France have made it clear that ^ey stand behind the 
former pledges against aggression which they had pven to 
Poland It is in these circumstances that we bad our- 
selves at war with Germany today. 

« The issues that emerge are clear. Acceptance of the 
policy and the methods which Cermany has adopted would 
make 7 life in the world impossible. It would represent a 
triumph of aggression and the supremacy of the rule of 
force. In circumstances such as these there could be no 
security in the world and no pence of mind for any of 
us The ruthless onslaught of Germany on Poland, without 
a declaration of war, is in keeping with the re«t of her 

conduct in this matter. , , 

“ What faces us today is the safeguarding of principles 
vital to the future of humanity, principles of international 
.ustice and international morality, the principle that 
cmlized man must agree to settle deputes between 
nations” by reason and not by force, the 
in the affairs of men the law of the jungle, the will of 
the strongest, irrespective of Tight and justice, 
allowed to prevail To fail to *tke up this challenge 
would be to destroy for mankind any hope of true pro- 

rr.nd t™ d,.il»p»,M S. lo»s .. tto ™.l ■■■! 
£ffi 0 “h.. s 1. .. th, —Id. >1.™ c. b, .. 1~*» 

of the spirit for humanity. 

Imha's Task 

“Nowhere do the-e great principles mean more than 

s m- 

“.uT. 1 ”"; £ Z'.l teUSnTfcS, tS £, .£«». 

far more important than anything that I can 
must be the re-pon-e of each one of you 

you will feel that in the stern and _^ng day* th 

6 

al?«he great em«gen“S of We^asre Ae .me and un- 
failing source of strength and fortitude. 

Appeal to People 

such as this the wholehearted svm- 

Pfy and ^siippon^ olt all 

I am h certain? he forthcoming without distinction of class, 
r A rape or of political party. 

01 t.V' «su “„r *“ V 

her contribution ^ ^ pUy , palt worthy of her place 
the rule cf force, >lK j the histone cmhiations of 

among the^ B”*' n 

* he The "principles ubi* the Viceroy has 
enunciated are indeed very great And he is 


right also in observing that nowhere do they 
mean or are valued more than' in India. It is 
also true that no country has been more 
concerned to safeguard these vital principles 
than India. There is no question that India a 
real convictions and character will be manifested 
in practice, that “ India will make her contribu- 
tion on the side of human freedom, and that 
“ she will play a part worthy of her place 
among the great nations," when she feels 
uncloggcd and is recognized m practice as 
“ among the great nations of the world of 
free men. 

Rabindranath Tagore and Some 
other Bengal Leaders on the 
War and India's Duty 

On the 8th of September la^t the Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, Acharya P. C. Kay, 
Sir Mamnathanath Mukherjec, Sir >ijratan 
Sircar, Sj Ramannnda Chatterjce, Sj. » . 
Chatterjee, Dr. Symnaprosad Mookcrjee, 
Sj S. N Bancrjec, Sj. N. K. Basil and 
Si N. C Chatterjce issued the following 
statement regarding the nar and the dut\ of 
India • 

•• At tin, supreme cri*>, which threatens, not l^T.duU 
countries nlone but the enure bine of cmluauon , 
dutv of India i, clear Her sympathies are with Poland 
She man Hand by Britain, and re«,«t the disastrous policy 
of domination bv force. No Indian would dc*.re even » 
l.is own country', interest that England should Io«e the 
battle for freedom ,he .« fighting today. In that contin- 
gency the realisation of Indian independence will be 
retarded India will then Mart a new chapter of -laverjr 
under fresh alien domination .. 

To enable India lo fight for others, «he muM be able 
first of all to defend herself One of the greatest 
tragedies of Indian Me and condition today is that *he 
has been rendered hopelessly unarmed and untrained. 
The first step, therefore, is to mobilise the youth of the- 
country, without distinction of province, race or faith and 
provide for them effective military training. Speak- 
ing for Bengal she muM have a militia of her own All 
must feel by deeds and not words that they are fighting 
on a footing of equably for the defence of their country, 
for the protection of their own liberty as much as of others. 

If India’s duty to Britain at this ensis is clear, no 
less dear is England’s duty to India The Bengalee 
Hindus specially have been reduced to a state of serfdom 
in the land of their birth mainly on account of the Com- 
munal Decision and from every comer of the country they 
a«k today in one united voice for fatrplsy and justice. 
A new outlook i, required of Britain towards India. We 
are ourselves without freedom and it is not in human 
nature for a people in bondage to feel any real enthusiasm 
for fighting for the liberty of any foreign country unless 
they know this will lead to their own emancipation. \Ce 
mt this not in a spirit of base bargain or foe 
raising controversies at a time when unity is essen- 
tial. Btti we consider it of supreme Importance that 
England and India should know each other's mind without 
re serration. When we speak of j' ustice itr India or refer 
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specially to Bengal, we stand pledged to the same righteous 
«au«e for which England, France and Poland are fighting 
today. For the sate of the peace of the world England 
should not miss this great opportunity for estab- 
lishing ever-lasting friendship with India by re*toring self- 
mile to her in order that a free India m3y freely render 
-all possible help far the pre-ervation of democracy. — V. P. 


JVational Liberal Federation of 
.India and the War 

A meeting of the Working Committee of 
the National Liberal Federation of India was 
'held on the 10th September last. Members who 
were unable to be present had sent their views 
to the Committee. The Committee after con- 
sidering all views, passed the following 
resolutions : 

The Working Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation of India views with serious apprehension the 
international situation which has necessitated a declaration 
of war on the part of Britain and France to meet Nazi 
aggression against Poland The Liberal Party has always 
stood for democracy and freedom and has repeatedly 

- expressed its opposition to Naa Fascist policies and 
methods of settling differences between nations by force 
instead of by peaceful negotiation Such methods and 
policies are entirely repugnant to liberal principles. The 

• Committee deems it its duty to express its considered view 
that in this crisis, India should unhesitatingly and oncon- 
-ditionally support the democratic powers b> every possible 
means so that they may come out victorious in the struggle. 
"This is not the time for bargaining though India’s grievances 
are grave and many. 

The Working Committee appeals to other political part 
ies to take a broad view of the situation so that the country 
is left in no doubt as to its dutv in the present en*is which 
is definitely to range it'elf on the side of Britain 

, While, the Working Committee is emphatically of 
opinion that support to be given to Britain at the present 
juncture bum be ungrudging and unconditional, the Com- 

- mittee appeals to His Majesty s Government and the Gov- 
ernment of India to create such psychological conditions 
in the country as will lead to a gereral political appease- 
ment and ensure complete co-operation on the part of the 
people of India by cementing friendly relations 

In particular the Committee appeals to Government 
to hasten the replacement of the present form of Central 

- Government by a Government responsible to the public. 

The Committee also urges that steps be taken to re- 
move all causes of distrust that the present military policy 
arouses and to create a modern and effic ent Indien defence 
iorce so as to enable India effectively to defend itself 
against foreign aggression —A. P 

The last three paragraphs of the resolution 
are in reality conditions precedent to India’s 
full co-operation,. though they are expressed in 
the form of appeals. They are not bargaining 

- conditions. But unless they are fulfilled India 
" will not be in a position to render all the help 
■ which she is willing to render and capable of 
r rendering 


Hindu Mahasabha on India 
and The War 

"India and the War” is the subject of a 
lengthy resolution which the Working Committee 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha released to 
the Press on the 10th September. 

The resolution “ inter alia ” <ays that as the ta«k of 
defending India from any military attack ia of common 
concern to the Bmi*h Government as well as Indians them- 
selves and as the latter were not in a position to carTy 
out that responsibilitv unaided, there was ample room for 
co-operation between India and England. To make such 
co-operation effective, the Mahasabha urges the introduction 
of responsible Government at the Centre, the revision of 
the Communal Award, modification of the Arms Act to 
bring it on a par with that prevailing in England and the 
expansion of the Indian Territorial Force. The resolu- 
tion urges removal of the distinction of martial and non- 
martial clashes, complete Indianisation of the army as early 
as possible, and the intensification of the training of 
the cadets of the Indian Military Academy in all branches 
of warfare so that' an effective defence force may 
Le ever ready at hand 

The Government is aUo asked to take steps to encour- 
age the Indian firms to start manufacture of aero-engines 
and motor engine* and implements of modern warfare so 
that India m ght be made self sufficient in armaments. 

What the Mahasabha “ urges ” is necessary 
to enable India to pull her full weight, 
though it is not a bargaining condition. 

Hcmo Militia 

By another revolution the Mahasabha calls upon the 
Hindus throughout India to organise a Hinda Nat'onal 
Militia between the ages of 18 and 40. It further con- 
demns “the spirit of bargaining and of taking advantage 
of the present crisis for the promotion of purely com- 
munal interest at the expense of national well-being ” and 
urges the Hindus to guard their rights and privileges. 

“The Hindu Mahasabha respectfully brings to the 
notice of His Excellency the Viceroy,” says another 
resolution, “ that the Congress does not represent the 
Hindus and that no settlement will be acceptable to the 
Hindus if arrived at behind the back of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha in consequence of any bargain between the Govern- 
ment on one side and the Moslem League and'or the 
Congress on the other.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President, Hindu 
Mahasabha, presided and the meeting was 
attended by about 100 Hindu leaders including 
Dr. B. S Moonje, Kunwar Chandkaran Sarda 
(Ajmere), Mr. Jamnadas Mebta, Baba Saheb 
Khaparde (Nagpur), Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee, Mr S. N. Banerjee, Mr. N. C. 
Chatterjee (Calcutta), and Dr. P. Varadarajulu 
Naidu (Madras). — A. P. k U P. 

Rabindranath Tagore on the 
European War 

At the request of his friends in Europe 
and England, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has 
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issued the following statement setting forth hi* 
opinion on the war : 

“The conscience of the world has been profoundly 
shocked at the latest manifestation of the arrogant un- 
righteousness of the present ruler of Germany; this la 
hut the culmination of a long series of intimidation of the 
weak, from the suppression of the Jewish people in the 
Reich to the rape of that gallant and truly liberal state 
of Czechoslovakia. 

“Through the mouth of Mahetma Gandhi the voice 
of my country has already been raised in moral con- 
demnation of the inhumanity which has plunged the 
world into this insensate carnage, to satisfy the vain- 
glorious whims of an individual and his associates. Our 
voice may not perhaps reach the ears of the faction in 
power in Germany, lor it is not borne on the wings of 
high explosive shells. 1 can only hope that humanity 
may emerge triumphant and that decencies of life and 
freedom for the oppussed peoples may he firmly estab- 
lished for all time to come in a world purified through 
this terrible bath 01 owid" 


Discussion On Present if odd 
Crisis At Bengali 
P. E. N. Club 


The need of maintaining cl one contact with 
the intellectuals of other lands with a view ♦ 1 
upholding the ideals of civilization during tin 
present world crisis was stressed by Dr Amiva 
C. Chakravarti in the course of a talk at the 
general meeting of the members of the Bengali 
P. E. N. held in the afternoon of Scptembei 10 


War, he said, was insensate, and relea«ed passions 
snd forces which could but mar the splendid edifice oi 
civilization men had taken centuries ro build and infinite 
pains to maintain. The duties of writers were clear 
They were to speak for the oppressed, sympathise with 
the sufferers and hold out hop's to all of a better order 
to the establishment of which the efforts of the entire 
human race should be directed. 


Dr Kahdas Nag, Dr P. C Bagchi and 
Prof. Hiran K. Sanyal also addressed the 
meeting 


Calcutta Citizen’s Resolutions at 
the Present Crisis 

At a meeting of representative citizens of 
Calcutta held on the 10th September at the 
Council Chamber of the Corporation of Calcutta 
under the presidency of the Mayor the following 
lesolutions were adopted • 

1. That this meeting of the representative citizens 
c! Calcutta hereby resolves to wholeheartedly co-operate 
with Government in the defence of this country and in 
redwing the menace of llltlenam which today threatens 
the civilization and freedom of the human race 

2 That in consideration of the past military ser- 
vices rendered by the Bengalees to the cause of the 
Pnipire and with a view to enabling them to take 
legitimate pride in the defence of their motherland in 
vthe present crisis, this meeting earnestly requests the 


Government of India to accord immediate sanction to* 
the formation of at least two Regiments composed entirely 
of Bengalees. 

3. That in view of the recent proposal of Government 
to modernise the Indian Army, this meeting urges the- 
Government of India to accord their sanction to the- 
lormation of an additional mechanised unit composed 
entirely by Bengalees. 

4. That the Bengalee Ex-Service Association be ask- 
ed to form a Committee of representative citizens with 
the Rt. Hon Lord Sinha as Chairman, to giie effect to 
the Resolutions pa*sed in this meeting and to suggest 
whit further and other services may be rendered br the 
people of this province during the present war. 

5 That copies of the Resolutions adopted in tbis- 
meeting be immediately forwarded to Their Excellencies - 
the Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief in India, the 
Governor of Bengal and also to the General Officer Com- 
manding, Presidency and Assam Districts. 

Among the movers, seconders and supporters 
of the rc*olutions were persons like the Nawab 
Bahadur of Murshidabad, Acharya Sir P. C. 
Ray, Mr Justice Charu Chandra Biswas, - 
Hon’ble Sir B. P Sinha Ray, Sjt. T. C. Go«wami, 
Sjt J. N. Basu, Lord Sinha, Hon. Mr. Azizul 
Ilurpie, the Sheriff of Calcutta, Mr. J. C- 
Mtihhcrjee, and Sir Nilratnn Sircar. 

Major Tee while supporting the resolution said that 
he could slate that their request would no| fall on deaf 
ears The speaker said That Indian Territorial recruit- 
ment was open and any Bengalee who liked could get 
himself enlisted lie advised the youths of Bengal to 
cut every other considerations out and render (heir ser- 
vices to their King znd country. 

Congress Working Committee’s 
Statement on the W ar 
Situation 

The following is the full text of the state- 
ment which has been issued by the Congress 
Working Committee on the situation created by 
the war • 

The Working Committee have given their earnest 
consideration to the grave crisis that has developed owing 
to the declaration of war in Europe. The principles 
which should guide the nation in tire event of a war have 
been repeatedly laid down by the Congress and only a 
monfA ago rAis Committee teiicraled’ tfiem and expressed 
their displeasure at the flouting of Indian opinion by the 
British Government m India As a first step to dissociate 
themselves from this policy of the British Government, 
the Committee called upon the Congress members of the 
Central Legislative Assembly to refrain from attending 
the next session Since then the British Government have 
declared India as a belligerent country, promulgated 
Ordinances passed the Government of India Act Amend- 
ing Bill and taken other far-reaching measures which 
affect the Indian people vitally and circumscribe and r 
limit the powers and the activities of the Provincial Gov- 
ernments, 

The Congress has repeatedly declared its entire 
disapproval of the Ideology and practice of Fascism 
and Nazism and their glorification of war and 
violence and the suppression of the human spirit i 
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It has condemned the aggression in which they 
have repeatedly indulged and their sweeping away of 
-well-established -principles and recognised standards of 
civilised behaviour. It has seen m Fascism and Nazism, 
the intensification of the principle of imperialism aga-n*t 
which the Indian people have struggled for many years. 
The Working Committee must, therefore, unhesitatingly 
condemn the latest aggression of the Nazi Government 
in Cermany against Poland and sympathise with those 
•who resist it. 

Tlie CongTesa has further laid down that the issue 
-of war and peace for India must be decided by the Indian 
people. The people of India have in the recent past 
faced great risks and willingly made great sacrifices to 
secure their own freedom. 

If the war is to defend the states quo of imperial at 
possessions, colonies, vested interests and privileges then 
India can have nothing to do with it. If, however, the 
is*ue is democracy and a world order ba«ed on democracy 
then India is intensely interested in it. The Committee 
are convinced that the interests of Indian democracy do 
not conflict with the interests of British democracy or of 
world democracy. 

[The foregoing paragraph says in effect, 
without formally laying down any condition, 
that India's nholehearted co-operation in the 
war depends on the actual recognition of demo- 
scratic principle, in the government of India.] 
If Great Britain fights for the maintenance and exten- 
sion of democracy then she must necessarily end imperi- 
alism in her ovru possessions and establish full demo- 
cracy in India and the Indian people must have the right 
of self-determination by framing their own constitution 
through a Constituent Assembly. A free democratic Ind a 
■will gladly associatee herself with other free nations for 
mutual defence against aggression and for economic eo- 
peration. She will work for the establishment of a real 
—world order based on freedom and democracy utilising 
the world's knowledge and resources for the progress 
and advancement of humanity 

[Call it a " condition ’’ or not, this is the 
same idea as has been expressed in the statement 
issued by Rabindranath Tagore and others on 
September 8 — only it is worded differently ] 

The crisis that has overtaken Europe is not of 
Europe only but of humanity and will not pass like crises 
or wars leaving the essential structure oi the present-day 
world intact It is likely to refashion the world for 
good politically, socially, and economically. Tins crisis 
us the inevitable consequence of the social and polit cal 
conflicts and contradictions which have grown alarmingly 
-since the last Great War and it will not be finally re- 
solved till those conflicts and con trad irt ions are removed 
and a new equilibrium established The equilibrium 
can only be based on the ending of the domination and 
exploitation of one country by another and on a re- 
organization of economic relations on a juster basis for tbe 
common good of all India is the crux of the problem 
and no refashioning of the world can succeed which 
ignores this vital problem With her Ta«t resources she 
must play an important part in any scheme of world 
.re-orsanization 

But she can only do so a; a free nation whose 
energies have been released to -work for this great end. 


[Tire observation has been anticipated in 
the Tagore and other Bengal leaders* statement.] 

The Working Committee have noted that many rulers 
of Indian States have offered their services and resources 
and expressed their desire to support the cause of demo- 
cracy in Europe. If they mn«t make their professions in 
favour of democracy abroad sincere, the Committee would 
suggest that their first coDcem should be the introduction 
of democracy within their own Slates in which today un- 
diluted autocracy reigns supreme. The true measure of 
democracy is the ending of Imperialism and Fascism 
alike and the aggression that has accompanied them in 
the past and the present. Only on that basis can a new 
order be built up. In the struggle for that new world 
order the Committee are eager and desirous to help in 
every way but the Committee cannot associate themselves 
or offer any co-operation in a war which is conducted 
on imperialist lines and which is meant to consolidate 
imperialism in India and elsewhere. 

In v. w, however, of the gravity of the occasion and 
the fact that the pace of events during the last few days 
ha* often been swifter than the working of men’s minds 
the Committee desire to take no final decision at this 
stage so as to allow for the full elucidation of the issues 
at slake, the real objectives aimed at and the position of 
India in the present and in the futrtre. The Working 
Committee, therefore, inviie the British Government to 
declare in unequivocal terms what their war aims are 
in regard to democracy and imperialism and the new 
order that is envisaged in particular, how these aims are 
going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the 
present. Do they include the treatment of India as a 
free nation whose policy will be guided in accordance 
with the wishes ol her people 7 

A clear declaration about the future pledging the 
Government to the ending of Imperialism and Fascism 
alike will be welcomed by the people of all countries, 
but it is far more important to give immediate effect to 
it to the largest possible extent, for only this will con- 
vince the people that the declaration is mesnt to be 
honoured. The real test of any declaration is its applica- 
tion in the present, for it is the present that will govern 
action today and give shape to the future, 

[Are not these a “ condition ” substantially, 
(hough not in so many words?] 

War has broken out in Europe and the prospect is 
terrible to contemplate but war has been taking its heavy 
toll <it hnmaw We. diicvu.” '.he -yee.1 \s» Ktey-wWiX, 
Spain and China Innumerable innocent men, women 
and children have been bombed to dealh from the air 
in open cities. Cold-blooded massacres, torture and ut- 
most humiliation have followed each other in quick suc- 
cession during these years of horror. That horror grows 
and violence and the threat of violence shadow the world 
and unless checked and ended will destroy the precious 
inheritance of past ages. That horror has to be checked 
in Europe and China but it will not end till its root 
causes of Fascism and Imperialism are removed. To that 
end the Working Committee are prepared to give their 
cooperation but it will be an infinite tragedy if even this 
terrible war is carried on in the spirit of imperialism 
and for the purpose of retaining this structure which is 
itself the cause of war and human degradation 

[So far a* we can see. this war being 
carried on by Germany and Russia in an 
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imperialistic spirit, but not to by Britain end 
France .] 

The Working Committee wish lo declare that the 
Indian people have no quarrel with the German people 
or the Japanese people or any other people but they base 
a deep-rooted quarrel with the systems which' deny free- 
dom and are based on violence and aggression. They do 
not look forward to a victory of one people over another 
or to a dictated peace but to a victory of real democracy 
for all the people of all countnea and a world freed 
from the nightmare of violence. 

The Committee earnestly appeal to the Indian people 
to end all internal conflict and controversy and m this 
grave hour of peril to keep in readiness and hold together 
as a united nation calm of purpose and determined to 
achieve the freedom of India within the larger freedom 
of the world. 

Teaching of Bengali In Allahabad 
University 

Mr. A. C. Mukberji, M A , president, 
Allahabad University Bengali Literacy Union, 
writes : — 

With a view to offering facilities to students of the 
University desirous of studying the Bengali language and 
literature, the Vice-Chancellor haa authorised the Uni- 
versity Bengali literary Union to hold regular classes in 
the Oriental Department from Seotemher 1 (from 3-IS 
pjn. to 4 p.m ) on all working days of the University 
These Classes will be divided into three sec'ions each 
section meeting twice a week on days to be ennounced 
later. 

(а) Primary Section . To teach the Alphabet and 
a First Course 

(б) Secondary Section Text book, Calcutta Uni- 
versity Matriculation Selection Rap d Reader, * Bin jur 
Chbele’ by Sarat Chandra Chatterji. 

(c) Ibgher Section Course to bo announced later 
The minimum qualification ior admission to this section 
(c) will be the knowledge of Bengali uplo ihe H/ph School 
standard. 

Regular teaching will commence from the first week 
of September. Lessons will be given by Mr Sukamal 
Das Gupta, M A. Candidates desirous of joining any 
of the above classes are requested to give their names 
to the President of the Literary Union, or to Mr. Sukamal 
Das Gupta, C|o Mr S C Deb, English Department, 
University of Allahabad or to the Secretary, Mr. G D 
Mukherji. Physics Department 

No tuition fee will be charged 

Bengal Students Go for Training 
to Mayurbhanj 

B A*ie,ms, Aug 28 

A batch of 18 students accompanied by 3 teachers 
from the Rural Reconstruction Institute of Cosaba (Sun 
darbans, Bengal) arrived here to undergo framing in 
cottage industries agriculture, etc., from the State Insti- 
tutions. The students will visit the Purna Chandra Indus- 
trial Institution. Manchabandha and Takhtpur Farm 4 . 
Baripada Central Jail and other places. They will receive, 
as usual, necessary help from the different departments 
of the State— V. P. 

It is creditable to Mayurbhanj that students 
„ to go to it from Bengal for training, but 


it is not creditable to Bengal that the province- 
docs not contain a sufficient number of institu- 
tions to train students for the different cottage 
industries of the province and for growing the 
different kinds of crops which can be raised here- 

“ F ortvard Bloc ” on the International 
Situation 

BoMBtr, Sept. 17. 

Resolutions passed at the recent meeting of the All— 
India Working Commiltre of lhe “Forward Bloc" at 
Wardha were issued to the Press today. 

The present international situation was di«cu*sed at 
great length by the Committee. The Committee regretted 
that even after the declaration of war the Congress 
Working Committee had been slow in making up its 
mind as to its duty in the crisis, despite the clear and 
unequivocal directions contained in the Hartpura reso- 
lution on foreign policy and war danger . — A P. 

U. P. Tenancy Bill Passed 

Lucknow, Sept. 16. 

The U. P. Council today passed the Tenancy Bill’ 
with only one dissentient. Mr. Rafi Ahmed Ktdwal* 
Revenue Minister, winding up the debate, pointed ouL 
that it was a matter of satisfaction that the long-standing 
controversy was going to end and hoped that the enact- 
ment would restore tranquillity in the countryside. 

Chandhun Akhtar Hus*ain, who championed the cause 
of the opposition, said the Bill Was opposed by 
zamindars becsu«e it was not wanted and it would 
not lead to agricultural prosperity. It* defects out- 
numbered its mer.ts He warned the Government that 
the validity of the Bill would be questioned and the- 
Government might have to pay heavy damages for breach, 
of contract . — V P. 

Plea For Recognition of Bengali 
by Indian Universities 

The Calcutta University has for decades- 
recognized the principal languages of India for 
its examinations and made arrangements for 
that purpose We have more than once drawn- 
attention to this " national ” aspect of this uni- 
versity’s work and pleaded for the reciprocation 
of its liberal outlook on the part of other 
universities of India by’ recognizing Bengali as 
n subject for their examinations In- various 
contexts and connections we have made this 
appeal through PrabSsl and The Modern • 
Review It gives us much pleasure to notice, 
therefore, that the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Syndicate of the Calcutta University have rea- 
lized the desirability of including' Bengali as 
one of the subjects for the different examina- 
tions of Indian Universities of different 
provinces It is reported -in the papers that the 
Registrar of the Calcutta University has been 
authorized to issue a circular letter on the- 
subject, of which the following is a draft: 

I am desired by the Hon. the Vice-Chancellor andl 
Syndicate to address you on the subject of the desir— 
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ability of including Bengali as one of tbe subjects for faT they -Here told that the army in India was kept at 
the different examinations of your University Board if minimum strength required for the country, it "was for 


it has not already found a place in the curriculum. 

It need hardly be pointed out that Bengali language 
occupies a prominent place in the scheme of study of this 
Universal). It is taught for all the different examinations 
of this University, nr.. Matriculation, Intermediate, B.A 
(Pa«« fnd Honours) and M-A. examinations Under the 
new Regulations it is the medium of instruct on and 
examination at the Matriculation stage. This has been 
rendered possible only because the Bengali literature is 
so va«l and rich. Other Indian languages are not how- 
ever neglected in this University. It will appear from 
the accompanying extracts from the Regulations that the 
following languages are also prescribed for all examina- 
tion* from the Matriculation to the BA stage; “Bengali, 
Hindi, Uriya, Assamese. Urdu, Burmese, Modem Arme- 
nian, Modern Tibetan, Khasi. Telegu, Marathi, Guzarali, 
Maithili. Tamil, Kanare«e, Malayalam, Sinhalese, Garo, 
Manipur, Portuguese, Lushai and Santali ” At the 51 A. 
stage prov sion has been made for the following; Bengali, 
Hindi, Urdu, Uriya. Guzarati and Assamese. 

Facjuties for Students 

Students belonging to other provinces arc thus given 
the choice of offering their mother-tongue as the-r 
vernacular for their examinations. As for example, if a 
student having Urdu or Hindi or Marathi or Telegu as 
Ins mother-tongue migrates to this University and wants 
to continue his studies from tb- Matriculation to the BA 
stage he has the same facilities as a Bengali student has 
for llie purpose of studjing his own language 

The Hon. the Vice Chancellor and Syndicate find 
that there are some Universities or Boards in India 
where the claims of an important Indian language like 
Bengali has not been recognized even as an optional 
language As a consequence Bengali students residing 
outside Bengal experience great difficulties and have 
often to give up the study of the language which is 
their mother-tongue. Again there are many who are 
interested in Bengali but are greatly handicapped in the 
absence of any provisions for 11 in the curriculum of 

In view of the above circumstance* I am dq*ired lo 
suggest that necessary provision raav lie made for the 
introduction of Bengali as an optional subject for the 
different examinations of your Univcrsitv or Board and 
the policy f61Iowcd by this University for the la«i 30 
pears may be reciprocated 

It is pleasing to note in this connection that 
the Yirc-ChanceUar o{ the Allahabad Univer- 
sity ha« informally sanctioned and encouraged 
the teaching of Bengali in that University. Its 
inclu«ton in that University’s course of stud\ 
for its examinations may be expected to follow 

Adjournment Motion to Discuss 
Chnlfi~Ul Report Lo*t 

On the 18th September Dr. Hirdavnath 
Kunzru moved the adjournment of the Council 
of State {Central) to di e eu«s the Chatfield 
Report His motion wa* lc«t 

pand * Kunzni. moving the adjournment of the 
Council to diKu*» the Chatfield report and the decisions 
, of the Britidi Government thereon roo*tlv dwelt on the 
constitutional aspect of the question. He said that so 


the first time that the British Government had admitted 
that at lean one-tenth of India’s army could be em- 
ployed outside India, he a*hed whether India alone was- 
interested in the defence of Suez and Singapore. What 
about Australia and New Zealand, he enquired. 

Pandit Kunzru said that 

the Government of India Act and the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee were clear that no part of Indian troops could 
be employed outside India but were to be maintained 
for the defence of India To get out of this legal diffi- 
culty, they had laid down that frontiers of India had 
been extended to the Middle and Far East. He did not 
know where this process of extending the frontiers would 
end and tbe contributions made by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment gave no right to the British Government to use 
Indian forces in the way they were being used. Alluding 
to the Chatfield recommendation for increased manufacture- 
of armaments in India, the speaker enquired whether the 
Government w“ould make India self-supporting in all 
kinds of armaments and whether aeroplanes would also- 
be manufactured in India. 

Mr. Hossain Imam would neither support 
the motion nor the Got eminent. 

He doubted the legality of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment moving troops out of India without necessary legis- 
lation by the Bnti«h Parliament For he was confident 
that under the exiting law Indian troops could not be 
employed out of India at India’s expense 

Mr Sapru feared that 

the Chatfield Committee had dealt a death-blow to. 
India's claim for Dominion Status and wiih dyarchical 
control of Indian army they could never hare Dominion 
Status within the meaning of the Statute of Westminster. 
“If mv reading is correct then you are not true to the- 
plcdgcs given to India regarding Dominion Status.” 

Mr Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, replying to 
the debate said that 

most of the discussion was outside the purview of the 
adjournment motion while as far as the constitutional 
and political aspects were concerned, it was no concern- 
of the Government of India, the British Government or 
the Chatfield Committee Similarly Indianisation did not 
fall within the terms ’of reference of the Chatfield 
Committee The defence secretary was satisfied that most 
of the member* of the Council and a large number out- 
side were satisfied with the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government. “I have hardly «een a decision of the 
Government *o favourably received as this one.” He 
was sure that India within or without the Empire could 
not tolerate enemies prowling in the Middle and Far , 
Ea«t. 

Referring lo the demand for the manufac- 
ture of armaments in India Mr. Ogthie said 
that 

machinery for rao*t of the armaments was “phenomenally 
expensive," Similarlr India todav was unable even to 
manufacture motor car* He. however, assured the 
Council that all possible industrial activities would be 
encouraged hv the Government. 

The motion was lost without a division —A. P, 
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M’hy is India, with nil her vait resources and 
a people not lm intelligent and indu-trious than 
any other, too poor to he able to purehn-c tin* 
J ‘ plnnoinenally e\pcn«i\e” mnehinory required 
for the manufacture of armaments ? Why again 
docs ‘he lack capital and expert scientific 
knowledge and mechanical skill to manufacture 
motor earn 7 If she came to possess these 
qualifications also, what would stand in the 
xvny of her going ahead industrially 7 

98 Indians lianished from Malay Stales 
and Straits Settlements 

Simla, Sept. IS. 

It U reported that altogether 98 Indiana hare been 
baniahod I rum Malaya State* and Straits Settlement* 
during the period between 1935 and 1933. In 1935, 26 
Indiana were banished from Perak, 6 from Selangor and 
1 from Negri Sembilan. In 1936, 15 were banished 
from Perak, 8 from Selangor and one from Pahang, in 
1937, 7 from Perak. and 9 from Selangor and in 
1938 altogether 25 Indians were banished from different 
legions in Malaya and Straits Settlements — United Press 

What were the reasons for tbeir banish- 
ment ? 

The Muslim League on the War Issue 

New Delhi, Sept 18 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
league concluded this evening alter passing unanimously 
a resolution containing 1200 words dealing inter alia 
■with the international situation and the Federation 
Portion of the resolution dealing with the Internationa 1 
situation says : 

“If fuli effective and honourable co-operation of the 
Musalmans is desired by tile British Government in the 
graye crisis which is facing the world today and if it is 
desired to bring a to a successful termination, it must 
create a sense of security and satisfaction amongst the 
Musalmans and take into confidence the Muslim League 
which is the only organization that can apeak on 
behalf of Muslim India.” — A P 

All that is necessary for the salvation of 
Poland and the victory of the Allies is the recog- 
nition of 'the Muslim League as the sole re- 
presentative organization of Indian Muslims and 
of Mr. Jmnah as the arbiter of India’s and the 
British Empire’s destiny It is surprising that 
the British Government has to be reminded of 
tins simple and obvious fact 

Over 1000 Nazis Executed Owing to 
Anli-War Activiteis 

London, Sept 20 

The German Freedom station, broadcasting tonight, 
told the story of the reported arre*t of the Jew-baiter 
Julius Stre cher 

It w said that he was arrested after a quarrel with a 
Reichawehr general and was only saved from execution 
by Herr Hitler’s personal intervention. 

The announcer declared that over a thousand Nazi 


memlrrr* and »!xty rub leaders had been executed for 
saUilage ami anti-war ectltilie* tine* the war began. 

The broadcast urge,) O rmani to gel rid of the "'crimi- 
nal regime" and sabotage production of arm* and help 
the fight for freedom and peace. The broadcast ended 
with an appeal in Austrian Catholic* to defend their 
faith against the Nazi regime and help iV fight for * 
free Au »tria.— Reuter. 

TJtc‘c maw executions show that Kerr 
I/iffcr docs not poke's the support of n united 
nation. That there are at len«t some Germans 
who do not like Hitlcri-un mu-t rai*c that nation 
in the estimation of the freedom-loving norfd. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s 
Retirement 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has retired 
from the Vicc-Chnnceltorship of the Benares 
University. lie has rendered such signal ser- 
\icc to it as a man of his personality alone 
could have rendered. It is not that university 
ulone which lie has served during Ins di'tin- 
guishcd career as a public man. During the last 
fifty years and more his patriotic services to 
the country have been so manj* and of so varied 
a character that a brief note cannot do justice 
to them 

Sir S. Radhakri'hnan succeed* him as Vice- 
chancellor of the University. As one of the 
nto't distinguished intellectuals of the countiy, 
his claims to this high office are undisputed. 


Calcutta University’s Linguistic 
Hospitality How Far 
Reciprocated 

That the Calcutta Unnersitv ha* recog- 
nized the leading languages of India for decades 
for different examinations has been repeatedly 
mentioned m this journal as a proof pf its 
national character. The Ihndusthah Standard 
hn« publt-h^d the following facts with reference 
to the move of the Calcutta University for the 
inclusion of Bengali a* one of the subject* for 
diffcicnt examinations of the Universities of 
different provinces of India : 


In Agra University I — It does not conduct the 
Maine *or High School and Intermediate Examination*. 
Bengali has been recognised a* on e of the optional tab- 
lets for the B_\. Examination but Ho course has been 
presented. Bengali has al=o been recognised as one of 
the op, ,008^ subsidiary languages for the M A. Examina- 

’ -- --- . - . _ . . ingua „ e j, JS j e( j^n 


ion in Hindi 
recognized as 

In Benares Hindi 
recognised as one of t)i 

composition for tbe admi 

and BA. Examinations Arrangements for" teaching Ben- 
gali have abo been made. Rnh the exception of Hindi, 
no other modern Indian language has *o far been re- 
cognj-ed as an optional subject for the Intermediate, BA., 


of instruction 
University! — Bengali has been 
• modern Indian languages for 
(Maine), Intermedia! 
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and M.A. Examinations. Hindi is the medium of instruc- 
tion for the admission examination and also for some of 
the subjects of the Intermediate Examination. 

In Allahabad University! — High School and Inter- 
mediate Examinations are at present conducted by the 
Board bf High School and Intermediate Education U. P. 
and not by the University. 

In Bombay University: — Bengali is not anfong the 
modern Indian languages for the Maine or Intermediate 
Examination The approved modem Indian languages 
for the Matnc or Intermediate Examinations and media of 
instructions are Marathi, Gujarati, Kannada, Sindhi, Urdu, 
Hindi and others. 

In Madras University: — Bengali is not included in 
the list of subjects prescribed for the Matric or Intermedi- 
ate Examinations. English is the medium of instruction 
and Examination except in the ca«e of Indian language® 

In Nagpur University: — Maine Examination is not 
conducted by the University, Hindi, Urdu and Marathi 
are the only optional modern Indian languages for the 
Intermediate Examination English is the medium of 
examination and instruction except in case of classical 
and modern Indian languages. 

In Patna University: — Bengali maf be offered at 
the Matric and Intermediate Examination for vemaculir 
composition and as principal subject Bengali is one of 
the languages as medium of instruction and examination 
and it has been decided to hold the fir«t examination 
through the medium of vernaculars in 1913. 

In Mysore University: — Bengali is neither a com- 
pulsory nor an optional subject for any of the examina- 
tions; Engtish is the medium of instruction in the Uni- 
versity. In the High Schools Kannada is the medium 
of instruction id subjects other than English for only 
those whose mother-tongue is Kannada. 

In Osmania Universitv: — Bengali is neither com- 
pulsory nor optional in any examination of this Univer- 
sity; Urdu is the medium of instruction and examination 
in this University 

In Delhi Universitv: — The University does not con- 
duct the Matriculation Examination Bengali has been 
allowed to be offered as a compulsory or an optional 
subject for the Intermediate Examination Engli«h is the 
medium of instruction and examination in the Universitv 

In the Secondary Board, Central India:— -Bengali 
has been recently prescribed as one of the Modern Indian 
languages for the High School Examination It is not 
prescribed as a subject of study (compulsory or optional) 
for the Intermediate Examination Only English, Hindi 
Urdu and Marathi are allowed as medium of instruction 

In Aligarh University:— Bengali is not prescribed 
as an optional subject for the High School Examination 
nor candidates whose mother-tongue is Bengali are per- 
mitted to offer that language at the examination Urdu 
is the only medium of instruction recognised for the IIigK 
School Examination 

In the Secondary Board, Delhi : — Candidates whose 
mother-tongue is Bengali are required to offer this langu- 
age in the High School and School Leaving Certificate 
Examinations. English is the general medium for answer- 
ing questions in examination; answers to questions on 
History, Geography, Economics and Domestic Science may 
be given in Urdu or Hindi or even in other languages on 
payment of an extra fee of Rs. 2 per subject. In the 
ca*e of Vernacular or Classical Languages. Bengah know- 
ing candidates are allowed to answer their papers through 
the medium of Bengali. Bengali is the medium of in- 
struction in the Bengali Schools in this province. 

In the Punjab University: — Bengali is a subject for 


the Matriculation Examination. Female candidates can take 
up Bengali as a fixed subject for the Intermediate Examina- 
tion as an alternative to a classical language; there is an 
additional paper m Bengali which can be taken up both 
by the male and female candidates for the Intermediate 
Examination. English is the medium of instruction and 
lamination. Questions set by the examiners are set in ' 
English except in ca=e of Sanskrit and Hindi; in the 
ca*e of other modern Indian languages, i.e, Urdu, Hindi, 
Punjabi and Bengali, questions are set in the language 
concerned 

In Lucknow University:— Matriculation, School 
binal, or Intermediate Examinations are not held by this- 
University. ’ 

,!>e ® econt,ar J' Board, Dacca i— Bengali is in- 
cluded as a \ emacular and a compulsory subject for the 
ri'gh school and Intermediate Examinations. Proposals 
of introduction of Vernacular as a medium of instruction 
and examination in High Schools and High Madrasas are 
under consideration. 

In Andhra University:— Bengali ,' s r ~>vided to 
be offered as a compulsory or optional . t> ., , n |j, e 
Matriculation or Intermediate Examinations. Telugu is 
recognised a« medium of instruction and examination 

In the Secondary Board, C. P.i-Candidates can 
offer Bengali as an optional subject for the High School 
Certificate Examination irrespective of his mother-tongue 
being Bengah or any other languages. English, Hindi, 
.viaratlu and Urdu are the medium of instruction 

In Dacca University:— The University does not pro- 
vide teaching for or hold the Matriculation or Intermedi- 
ate Examination 

In the Secondary Board, U. P.:— Bengah as modern 
Indian language is prescribed as a compulsory subject 
ior tne High School Examination and an optional subject 
lor the Intermediate Examination Bengali is prescribed 
as the medium of instruction and examination as modern 
Indian language only Ebglish, Hindi, and Urdu are 
English* Um ° f lnstruct,on ln 4,1 objects other than. 

W ork in Connection with Federation 
Suspended 

“Given (he necessity of concentrating on’ 
the emergency that confronts us, we have no 
choice but to hold in suspense the work in 
connexion with preparations for Federation, 
while retaining Federation as our objective ” 
said His Excellency the Viceroy, addressing ’a 
joint session of the two Houses of the Central 
Legislature on September 11. 

This announcement, necessitated by the 
outbreak of war, has not pleased anv party. 
But so far it is only the Muslim League which 
has been emboldened by the Viceroy’s words to 
csk for the total abandonment of the British 
Government’s Federal scheme, as the following 
purport of the resolution of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Muslim League on the Federation 
ls'ue passed at its recent Delhi session wilt 
show ; 

As regards the Federation, the Committee in its 
resolution wi*hes that the Federal scheme * • • 

the Government of India Act, 193S, instead 
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.-pended, hid lii-rn abandoned completely and desire. to 
•convey to lli» Majesty’* Government that they should do 
mi without further delay. 


dailicB of other cities wc find that he has 
never concealed his opinions and sailed under 


152 Million More Sand-bags Ordered 

An order for 192 million Mind hags, in addi- 
tion to the GO million ordered earlier in 
.Septunber last, has been received by the Indian 
Jute Mills Annotation from the Ilriti*-h Govern- 
ment through the Government of India 

This ortkr is expected to lie completed by 
the end of the year and will l>c < waited nt the 
same I\ A. S. price ns that prescribed for the 
previous order. 

The working hours of the mills will be 
increased from 45 to 54 per week. 

More business means additional profits for 
the mills Will the mill operatives share the 
advantage ? And what share will the peasants 
-who grow jute got? 


fata colours. So it was not by being all 
tilings to nil men that he could secure vast 
audiences to listen to his speeches; rather, on 
the contrary, it is because large mae'CB of the 
people feel as he feels — whatever the extent 
of their political information and the quality 
of their political thinking — tiiat they have 
been drawn to him. 

As regards the war situation, he adheres 
to the “Ultimatum” idea enunciated in bis 
Tripuri Congress speech. It is not beeftu«c we 
do not think that India is entitled to and fit 
for freedom, that in noticing lus Congress 
speech wc expressed our difference with him as 
regards the giving of an ultimatum to the 
British Government; it was for other reasons, 
and tlicse wc Btated at the time, and need not 
be repeated. 


An Appeal to Defenders of Cultural 
Treasures 

Professor Dr Nicholas Rocncb hft« addres- 
sed a timely appeal to “ all defenders of cultural 
treasures”, of which the drift will be understood 
from the sentences quoted below- 

The thunder of the European War again demands 
that active attention , should be .paid jo the Mmrf 

ssrL’r™, a &£=££ 

St is hardly to be expected that any agreement could take 
place during actual warfare Yet the • ctmt,e * oI our 
committees should at all times be fruitful 

The Khaksars and the V. P. Government 

The Government of the United Provinces 
have rightly felt compelled to place restraints on 
the activites of the Khaksars who wanted to 
fish in troubled waters there In our last 
issue we called attention to two articles on the 
Khaksars in the Asia magazine of New York 
and The Ihndu Outlook of Delhi. If our 
• Governments were as well informed as some 
journalists are in all matters directly and 
indirectly connected with the maintenance of 
low- and order, they could be forewarned and 
forearmed 

Subhas Chandra Bose’ s Tour 

Wherever Snjut Subhas Chandra Bose has 
•ono in the courw ol his tour he has been 
enthusiastically received by very large crowds 
ThoS cXJta dailies have not been able to 
the full texts of his speeches tn many 
. jJSf from what wc have read of them in the 


Patna Black Flag Demonstration 
Against Subhas Babu 

With regard to the engineered black flag 
demonstration against Subhas Babu in Patna, 
which did not express the opinions of the va«t 
mass of cither the people of Patna or of 
Bihar in general, Mahatma Gandhi writes in 
Hanjan • 

I b*ve retd Rajendra Babu’a eloquent statement on 
the unhappy incident It i« *o true and so heart-stirring 
that it admits of no addition or embellishment. I endorse 
every word of that noble pronouncement. It la repro- 
duced below in this article 

The demonstrators showed an unworthy intolerance. 
Subhas Rabu has a perfect right to agitate against the 
action of the Working Committee and canvas* public 
opinion against it The disciplinary action frees him 
from any liability for restraint save what every Congress- 
man, pledged to the credai article of the constitution, is 
bound to put on himself. That action should gave him 
from any further demonstration of public displeasure. And 
those who disapprove of the action of the Working Com- 
mittee arc certainly entitled to join any demonstration 
■n favour of Subhas Babu Unless this simple rule is 
obwrved we shall never evolve democracy In my opinion 
the black flag demonstrators have rendered a disservice 
to the cause of freedom It is to be hoped that the Patna 
demonstration will prove to be the la«t of such acts 
by Congressmen. The question may be asked, “How 
are those who endorse the action of the Working Com- 
mittee and disapprove of Subhas Babu’s propaganda to 
•how their disapproval ? " Certainly not through black 
flags and disturbing of meetings in honour of Subhas 
Babn. Tiey can express their disapproval by holding 
counter meetings, not at the same time as the others but 
either before or after them These meeting!, both for 
and against, should be regarded as a means of educating 
public opinion. Such education requires calm surround- 
•n-* Birch flags, noisy slogans, and burling of atones 
and sboer have no place in educative and instructive pro- 
paganda. 
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t The Subha s Babu against whom discipli- 
nary action was taken remains the same 
Subhas Babu. What lie has a perfect right to 
do nou’, he had not the right to do then (in 
the opinion of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee), only because he was then president of 
a provincial Congress Committee. That is a 
merely technical reason. 

“Not Just Notv Thinking of Indicts 
Deliierance ” 

Reproducing m Hanjan his letter written 
to Herr Hitler on the 23rd July from Abbottabad, 
Mahatma Gandhi observes below it : 

“How I wish that e\rn now he would listen to reason 
and the appeal from almost the whole of thinking man- 
kind, not excluding the German people lliemselres I 
muM refuse to believe that Germans contemplate with 
\\m vmmvtwn ot V»g ntitv We llcmion tin 
fear of destruction to lie wrought by man's inhuman in- 
genuity. They cannot contemplate with equanimity such 
destruction of themselves and their own monuments. I 
ant not therefore ju«t now thinking of India's deliverance. 
It will come, but what will it be worth if England and 
France fall, or if they come out victorious over Germany 
ruined and humbled ’ " 

That Mahatma Gandhi has said, “ I am 
not therefore just now thinking of India’s 
deliverance,” has given n«c to some adverse 
criticism. But it is not proper to be over- 
critical. It is certainly true that, speaking 
generally, those Indians who arc patriotic 
should be alleys thinking of India’s deliverance 
Blit it is not and cannot be literally true that 
all soldiers of freedom in India — and there is 
none more sincere than Gnndhiji — are a luay* 
thinking of India’s deliverance Some acute 
distress of their own selves or of other people 
may jor n trhilc (but not for long) make them 
oblivious of India’s sad plight. At present 
l’oland is undoubtedly in a worse condition 
than India just note. 

Where we cannot agree with Mahatma 
Gandhi is where he «ays, “ what will it (India’s 
deliverance) be worth if England and France 
fall, or if they come out victorious over 
Germany ruined and humbled ? ” It is true that 
the full welfare nnd happiness of mankind 
implies the welfare and happiness of all rflce«, 
people «, or nations, nnd, therefore, no people 
can lie perfectly happy or in a perfectly 
de-iralile condition until all other peoples are 
so But that i* no reason why the deliverance 
of nny jvcople should not be "sought or should 
not lie considered valnnhtc, l>ccau«e «omc other 
peoples are or may lie in an evil plight. In 
(act. the larger the mnutier of the nations who 
are free from bondage, the better it i« for 
ii-i 


mankind as a whole — and that adds, too, to the 
possible number of workers for world freedom 
and world welfare. 

So far as India is concerned, she can do 
her best for herself and for the world outside, 
including Britain, France and Germany, only 
if and when she is free. Therefore, her 
deliverance is worth something, whatever may 
be the fate of other countries. 

This does not mean that she is or should 
be indifferent to the fate of other countries. 
No, she is not and should not be. 

Wc do not, of course, desire the deliverance 
of India at the price of tile fall or rum of any 
other count ry. We do not desire the defeat of 
Britain and France in the present war, nor do 
we wi«b that in any future time they should 
be enslaved by any other country. May they 
wra wa fas vttL kaitfsn, Wa vttten. wf 

freedom of other countries. But, except as the 
welfare of every country is dependent on the 
welfare of the rest, there is no necessary 
inter-dcpcndence between the welfare of India 
and that of France and Britain in particular. 
Nor is it true that civilization and democracy 
would perish if Britain and France fell, much 
as wc desire the indefinite prolongation of their 
independent life, much as we value their cul- 
ture, and much as we appreciate what good 
they have done to the world, including India. 
Should Britain and Franco fall, which God 
forbid, other civilized and independent coun- 
tries, including democracies like the United 
States of America, would remain to hold aloft 
the torch of modem civilization nnd democracy. 
India hen-elf may remain to do so 

There was a tune when the regions now 
known as France and Britain were not known 
by tho-e name* and when they were uncivilized. 
At that time our country was civilized, without 
deriving any cultural help or inspiration from 
France and Britain. There may similarly 
come a time in the future when spirituality, 
culture and civilization may radiate mainly 
from India. 

We have no quarrel with the people of 
Germany or until any other peoples Wc 
earnestly de«ire the early termination of tin* 
war without the ruin of any of the belligerent 
countries. 

On a previous occasion Mahatma Gandhi 
wrote : 

A* a fawitr milter .... I ditcotered that th« 
Brilith Empire h*J certain ideal* wuh which I bate 
(alien in b>te, and one of thr*e ideal* U ibal rtcry 
tubjerl of the Itnti'h F-mpire bat ihc (ree«t *cope 
pot«iUe for hit enrtgie* and honour and *haterer he 
thinki ■« due to hi* conacience. I think that thi* it true 
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of the British Empire as it is not true of any other 
Government. 

It may be admitted that it is true of the 
British Empire, without expressing any opinion 
as to its being or not being true of any other 
government. But it may also be hoped that 
“ every subject of thfe” free India of the future, 
too, will have “ the freest scope possible for his 
energies and honour and whatever he thinks is 
due to liis conscience,” whatever may befall 
other countries.' And we wish the best of luck 
to all of them. 

Political Assassination in Rumania 

London, Sept. 21. 

The Rumanian Government announced this after- 
noon that the Prime Minister, M, Cal nescu. had been 
assassinated 

He has been Prime Minister since March last. His 
appointment by King Carol was hailed as indicating an 
uncompromising attitude to pro-Nazi elements and the 
Iron Guard. 

According to the Havas correspondent in Bucharest, 
M. Cahnescu, the Rumanian Prune Minister, wss assassi- 
nated tbn afternoon by a group of Iron Guards 
M Caltnescu was returning home at that time — Reuter 

The assassins and more than 350 other pro- 
Nnzi Iron Guardists have been executed. 

Inquiry has established that the crime had no 
foreign or, international significance It is semi-officially 
stated it has been established that the assassination was 
carried out 6y remnanis of the illegal Iron Guardist* 
The political circles exclude any possibility of external 
influence being involved It is pointed out that Prime 
Minister was resolutely following a policy of correct 
and strict neutrality —Reuter 

It i* fo be hoped, therefore, that Rumania 
will not become a fresh storm centre in Europe 

New Rumanian Government 

in ciiaRESt, Sept 22 

The Romanian Government has been reshuffled and 
now includes three Generals. 

The new Cabinet has issued a proclamation reassert 
ing Rumania's determination to preserve strict neutrality 
and friendly relations with her neighbour* 

3 Generals Take l’r Post 

Three General* have taVcn the P«'t3 vacated by the 
assassinalmn of M Calmc«cu, namely, M Argrseami 
Prime Minister. M Ileus, Defence Minister and 
M. Manncseu, Mim*ler of the Interior Oilirr Ministerial 
posts are unchanged Complete calm and order prevail 
throughout the country —Renter 

“ Bargaining, ” and “ Conditional ” and 
“Unconditional" Co-operation uith 
the Coiernment 

In «ome of the statements on India's 
flutv in the tm-'cnt «’ t int ion uneotvlitional eo- 
v operation wi h the British Government Ins been 


urged and “ bargaining ” has been condemned. 
We also are for co-operation and do not want 
that India should ask for any baksheesh for 
such co-operation and lay down the payment 
of any baksheesh as a condition for co-opera- 
tion. But if anybody said that India should 
be placed in a position to wholeheartedly and 
sincerely co-operate to the best of her ability, 
would that be bargaining ? Supposing some one 
is asked to do some work which requires 
physical fitness, would it be bargaining to expect 
that he would have nourishing food ? Co- 
operation for the preservation or the restoration 
of the liberty of a people requires a strong spirit 
What can strengthen the spirit more than free- 
dom ? Is it bargaining to expect such food for 
flic soul ? 

Many who condemn ‘ bargaining * and are 
for unconditional co-operation, at the same 
fmc appeal to or urge or expect the Govern- 
ment to do this and that. Of course, 
Government will be entitled to expect them to 
co-operate even if it docs not find it practicable 
to respond to their appeals 1 

For various reasons we have not agreed 
with Sjt Subhas Chandra Bose that an 
ultimatum should be «cnt to the British Govern- 
ment that if within six months India is not 
made free she will know what to do. Many 
hate criticized him saying #lmt legislation 
necessary for serious constitutional changes 
cannot be undertaken in war tunc. But what 
some of the critics appeal to, or urge, or expli- 
citly or by implication expect the Government 
to do also requires legislation. If, however, these 
entes can be satisfied with some sort of gesture 
or asuiranec, perhaps Subhas Bahu may also be 
*o satisfied, though \fc arc not in his secret*. 
Moreover, uhnt he wants is not substantially 
different from what other nationalists want. 

Maha'ma Gnndlu hmv-elf is all for uncon- 
ditional co-operation Yet even he writes with 
referenet to the cmtraJ demand contained in 
the Congress Working Committee’s statement 
on the present situation : 

If anything big nr -worthy is to come out Of lllf 
Committee's action, the undivided and unque*l lonoil 
loyally of every Congressman is absolutely necessary. I 
linpe, too that alt other political parlies and alt com- 
munities will join the Committee's demand for a clear 
declaration of Iheir policy by the Brill'll Government 
with such corresponding action as is possible amuUt 
martial conditions " 

This nhons that Mahatma Gandhi dedres 
that the Brtieh Government will do something 
concrete that is possible under the nrctnm- 
_tnm.cn, to prove that the Bnti«h people behove 
in democracy in their relation* with India. 
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Evidently that is absolutely unconditional co- 
operation 1 

Patna University Recognizes ilfa^iii 
Language 

Pat> v. Sept. 21 

Gov ernment have sanctioned the Pains University’* 
recognition to the Maithih language, which will now he 
one of llie optional languages in the University. — V. P 

This is a recognition of the fact (that tho 
Biliary variety of Hindi is not the only main 
language spoken m all parts of Bihar proper. 

Maithih has been recognized as a language 
for examination by the Calcutta and Benares 
Universities for years. 

Success oj Satyagraha in Jaipur 

Mahatma Gandhi writes in the course of 
an article in Ifanjan . 

Tlie Jaipur satyagraha has ended satisfactorily as 
announced in Seih Jamnalalji » public <\awwtM. tic 
has had several interview* with the Maharaja Saheb 
Tlie result has been that the regulation regarding public 
meetings and processions has been withdrawn So has 
the ban on newspapers Amelioration in aeieral other 
matters has been assured For this happy result both 
the Maharaja and Seth Jamnalalji deserve to be con- 
gratulated — the Maharaja for ins ju«t mindednese and 
Srthji for his wisdom and moderation in conducting the 
negotiations on behalf of the Jaipur Praja Mandal 

The Seth is entitled to additional praise for 
tho sufferings he has undergone and the sacri- 
fices he has made for the welfare of the people 
of Jaipur. 

Gandhiji expresses the opinion tacitly that 
the goal of full responsible government cannot 
lie reached immediately in Jaipur as is the 
case in mo=t other States. Says he : 

From the very beginning the demands were rr«tncted 
to the barest minimum necessary for *el(-e*pres«ion and 
political education. The goal of responsible Government 
has been always kept in view, but it has never been offen- 
sively or aggressively advanced as if the insistence was 
on an Immediate grant of full responsibility The Praja 
Mandal has wisely recognised its own limitations and 
the backward «iate ol the people Practically, no political 
education has been hitherto allowed in many of the Rajpu 
tana States. It will be solid gain if civil liberty >n 
the real sense is assured to the people of Jaipur. For 
this, as much will depend upon the wisdom with which 
it is used by the people as upon the restraint of the 
Jaipur authorities. 

Seth Jamnalal On European Delians 
for Indian States 

Mahatma Gandhi writes in Hanjan : 

In this connection Seth Jamnalalji has raised a mo*t 
important question He insists that no European should 
be appointed Dewan I have had to perform the painful 
duty of criticizing the Administration of the State by 


one of its English Dewan«. I have no doubt that an 
English Dewan is any day a misfit m an Indian State. He 
lias to sene an Indian chief They cannot understand the 
caprices of Indian Princes and will not accommodate 
themselves to them 

The chiefs themselves never feel at home with English 
Dewans. Moreover, no matter how conscientious they are, 
Englishmen can never understand the people of the States 
or have pauence with them, and tlie people can never 
take the same liberty with them that they can and will 
with men who are drawn from among themselves. Thus 
an English Dewan is a double handicap in an Indian 
State and roh* it of what little scope there is left in it for 
indigenous development Add to this the fact that the 
appointment of F.ngl -h Dewans in State* is a cruel en- 
croachment upon the very narrow field left for the expres- 
sion of Indian administrative talent 

Many Indian Dewans of many States have 
distinguished them-clvc* as statesmen — both as 
able and pood rulers of the people and as 
wi-e mhi-crs of the Prnees Engh-h Dewans 
urc, therefore, not only mi-fits but a!*o quite ttn- 
nece—nry, except n*. required for serving the 
imperialistic purposes of Britain and promoting 
tho economic intere-ts of some Englishmen. 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose on “ The Oriental 
Poiri' of View ” 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa clch\ crcd a course of six Campus 
Lecture® during the summer session of the 
rurront year The Press-Citizen of Iowa has 
summarized some parts of his last lecture, 
which was on “ The Oriental Point of View'. n 

Pointing out that there has long been a cultural mis 
understanding between ihc Orientals and the Occidentals, 
the lecturet attributed this situation in part to the fact 
that the greatest heroes of the Oriental nation* were the 
scholars and prophet', while the greatest hero of Ihc 
European countries was the warrior, “who is still le- 
gardrd as the highest type of man ” 

“Western historians have conferred the title of 'Creat' 
upon Alexander. Gesar, Constantine, Louis XIV of France, 
Peter of Russia and Napoleon Bonaparte — men who appear 
to an Oriental as first class cul throats ruffians and glori- 
fied gangsters, ” Doctor Bose declared “The efforts of 
some sentimental historians to put halos around the heads 
of these madmen art amusing,” be added 

“ In the eastern perspective the virtuosity in the art 
of murder is no title to greatness," continued the speaker. 
“Westerners still live in an age in which the voice of 
the cannon is worshipped as the voice of God . . . When 
the world becomes really civilized, it will perhaps leam 
to commit aR hlood-thirsly people to an asylum for the 
violently insane For that is where they belong.” 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose on Chinese Ideals 

In the course of his lecture on the Oriental 
point of view, turning to China, Dr. Sudhindra 
Bose remarked : 

“It may give you a shock to learn that until very 
recently the Chinese have had scarcely any respect for 
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these nation* which »iill irtml tlifir »*1Jirr*. tWf lanl. 
tr» oml their prizefighter* •» their fineM citizen*." Ilf 
diKfuwfit Lau-ltf ami Confuriui a* Chin*'* two great 

" Iju-Izc wat the forerunner of Cnnfurm*, ju«t *> 
John i he ISjpi5»i wat the forerunner of Qimt." caplsinnl 
the leelurrr, lloih, he mIJ, le-lieveil that perfection it 
pmtihle to man, that “all our h»ppin«* ami all »ur 
trouble come from Within ourtehe*." 

Iloctor I lose laid tperial emphasis on .the Chine*? 
and Hindu attitude* toward war a* being fundamentally 
different from |ho*e of Europe. “European* Juve alwayr 
worshipped the military hero and, unce the rl*e of 
Chrintiamty. the martyr,” he contended. “Not m the 
Chinese. Tlie ideal human tieing, according io Cnnfucian 
Mandard*. 1* the juat, reaxmable, humane and cultivated 
man, living al peace In an ordered and harinoniou* *ociety.” 

“The European admiral ion for military heroism and 
martyrdom," the lecturer went on. “haa tended to male 
men believe that a good death 1* more Important than a 
good life, and that a long course of folly and crime can 
he cancelled out by a single act of physical courage.” 

Autocrats Fighting in Defence of 
Democracy! 

Some of the most autocratic Indian Princes 
have been the foremost in offering their help 
to the British Government in tho war in which 
Britain is now engaged Britain has declared 
that she is fighting in defence of democracy in 
Poland. It is expected, therefore, that those 
who will help Britain will be themselves demo- 
cratic in mentality and m practice. So, the 
Congress Working Committee is quite justified 
in pointing out that the Indian Prince* who 
have promised to co-operate with Britain 
should cease to be autocrats and grant at least 
some civic and political rights to their subjects 
(o begin with 

Do Democratic Countries Alone 
Deserve to be Saved from 
Conquest by Foreigners ? 

It has been remarked that Poland has not 
been in reality a democratic state, but rather 
an oligarchy or a half -Fascist one Without 
stopping to discuss whether that is a correct 
lcmark, we must observe that every coun- 
try, whatever the form of its government, 
deserves to remain independent or to regain its 
independence if in subjection No country, 
however enlightened and up-to-date its form 
of government for its own people, has any right 
to invade and conquer another country in what- 
ever way governed by its own ruler or rulers 
For example : it may be that Italy has made 
greater progress in science and industry, art 
and literature and is more " civilized ” extern- 
ally than Abyssinia, and it is also true that the 
latter has not been a democracy. Nevertheless 


the invasion of Aliye-inia by Italy was not 
approved but rather condemned by Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, American", etc., though they did 
not help the- Abyi-«inirm*. 

Therefore, irro-pcitivc of the con-idrr.it ton 
whether Poland Jins or hn« not hern democra- 
tically governed, it dc-orvcs help for the 
n-toration of its independence. 

Status of Indian Women and National 
Economic Planning 

An exhaustive questionnaire In* been pre- 
pared by the National Planning Committee for 
jt*> Sub-Committee on women’s role in planned 
economy, for distribution among women’s 
organi-ntions and persons interested in the 
question. The questionnaire has seven sections, 
namely, I. General : Social, Economic, and 
I.egal Status; II. Family Life nnd Relationship*; 
III Marriage, Mnfcm’ty, and Sucoc-*ion; IV, 
Conditions of Industrial Employment for 
Women; V Deleterious Social Customs acting 
as hindrance to Women; VI. Type? and Method* 
of Appropriate Education; VII Miscellaneous 
Problems concerning Women. 

It is emphasised that it is not necessary 
that every question should l>c answered, but 
only those specially interesting to the person 
or institution replying. 

T7ic text oft he questionnaire is too long 
for reproduction in this journal. But it deserves 
«criou« attention On a cur«ory glance at it 
part of question 21, printed below, appeared 
to us old fogeys rather ultra-modern for .India. 

0 21 fs it dr*irabic, or nece-sary, in your opinion, 
to maintain the Family a* a social unit, to a* lo facilitate 
the provision of social security. or insurance against all 
conunf cncies of an average working life, on a family 

basis » f 

Defence of India Bill 

In countries engaged in actual warfare some 
curtailment of civil liberties during war time 
may be necessary, but not to the extent made 
in the Defence of India Bill The only subs- 
tantial amendments to the orgmal draft relate 
to the provision for appeal to High Courts in 
cases of sentence of death, transportation for 
life, or imprisonment for ten years or more. 

An encroachment upon civil liberties in 
Britain would not necessarily justify a similar 
encroachment in India, and that for various 
reasons. India is not and will not mo«t probably 
be a belligerent country in the sense in which 
Britain is one. Civil liberties in India are al- 
ready far too circumscribed to justify their 
further narrowing down. Public opinion not 
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being as powerful in India as in Britain, the 
powers with which the Executive authorities here 
may bo invested lia\e a greater chance of being 
misled or of being used for purposes for which 
they were not meant. The various u-cs to which 
Sec 144 has been put is an illustration. Another 
is, how the Criminal Law Amendment Act has 
been and is being u«ed by the Congress Govern- 
ments in Bombay and Madras. 

In the course of the debate on the Bill in 
the Assembly Dr. P. Banerjea said that the Bill 
as it had emerged from the Select Committee did 
not appear to him to be satisfactory. There 
were four minutes of di?sent appended to the 
report. Mr N if Jo«hi, the leader of the 
labouring community, took a fundamental 
objection to the principles of the Bill The two 
representatives of the Muslim League party 
also rai-cd \ery important objections to the 
B-ll. They also made suggestions for the 
dclctton of certain clause? Sardar Sant Singh 
paid that the Congress Nationalist party and 
tiie Muslim League party urged many impor- 
tant amendments, but they were not accepted 
He added • 

“Tlie Bill confer* powers on the eirculire, both 
Central anil Provincial vast power* of legislation power 
to supersede the )unvliction of ordinary civil court* of 
the lend, to create new offence*, power to radically change 
the normal procedure in the trial of such offenre*. power 
to set up new Tribunals with powers to pa«« any rentence 
authorised bv law without full record of evidence of the 
witne"*es end power to curtail liberties of the people in 
almost all *phcres of human activity ” 

Mr Akhil Chandra Datta said in his note 
of dissent ■ 

“Apart from this fundamental objection, the provi 
•ions go very much beyond the exigencies and requirement* 
of the war ” The provisions are far more comprehensive 
far more repressive and restrictive, far more drastic and 
severe than those of the corresponding Act of 1915, 
though the internal condition of India is absolutely peace 
ful now." 

“The Bill proposes to give the Central Government 
power to empower any authority (civil, military or police) 
to make orders providing for those identical matters for 
which the Central Government themselves are empowered 
to make rules Not only this, even a single individual 
whether a public servant or not is invested with that 
dictatorial power.” 

In concluding his note of d«=sent he said 

“This Bill is calculated to make a serious invasion 
of the primary rights of citizens and that the powers 
may be abused by the irresponsible bureaucracy to put 
down our constitutional activities in prosecution of the 
freedom movement and the movement for the rehabilita- 
tion of the economic *trncture of our country.” 

In the penultimate part of his speech Dr 
Banerjea observed : 

“ Sir, I urge that the provisions of the Bill should be 
less rigorous and more restricted in scope and that 


safeguards should lie provided in the Bill itself and in 
the rules framed thereunder in order to prevent misu*e 
uf powers which are vested in the executive. That is my 
proposition. I want to make it quite clear that if this 
is not done and if the powers are misused, there w likely 
to be a great intensification of the di*conlrnt which 
already exists in the country. From that point of view 
the Government should do everything in their power to 
limit the exercise of the power* vested in the Central 
as well a* the Provincial Governments.” 

Sanguinary Reprisals in Rumania 

Lot do v Sept 23. 

\ Bucharest me*«age stales that over three hundred 
fron Guards were killed on Thursday night or yesterday. 
The official explanation say* that tins resulted from risings 
which occurred in various concentration camps and pri- 
sons when the news uf the #s*a«*. nation of M Caline*CU 
wa* received .— Reuter 

Sir T. B. Sapru on Need for Change 
At The Centre 

About a fortnight ago Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru i?'ued n statement to the press. Ho 
observes in this statement that, so far as the 
Viceroy'-, appeal in hi- recent speech in Simla 
for united effort and co-operation is concerned, 
he has no doubt it will meet, as it should, with 
wide response in the country. One point of 
importance which emerges from the Viceroy’s 
speech is that, due to the compulsion of the 
present international situation anrl the necessity 
for concentrating on the prosecution of the war, 
the Government lias decided to hold in suspense 
the work >n connection with the preparation for 
Federation while retaining Federation as their 
objective It vs quite clear, says Sir Tej 
Bahadur, that there cannot be that united effort 
if the public attention is diverted by contro- 
troversial issues The Viceroy has thrown no 
light on the question as to what is to happen in 
the meantime to the Centre as it is constituted 
at present, particularly in its relation to the 
autonomous provinces. 

Tho necessity for having a Centre which 
can carry the largest amount of public opinion 
with it in India and work in close co-operation 
with provinces seems to Sir Tej Bahadur to be 
obvious. He thinks it would be impossible to 
effect any structural changes of a far-reaching 
character in the composition of the Central 
Government even for the interim period without 
the authority of Parliament but the exigencies 
of the situation will be a veiy valid justifica- 
tion for such authority being gi\en by Parlia- 
ment at an early date. It seems to Sir Sapru that 
it is too early in tho day to. speculate as to what 
will replace the federal part of the constitution 
after the war. It is then to be withdrawn or 
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modified, but one thing seems to Km to be pretty 
clear and that is that if, at that stage, the coun- 
try is divided in fhq political sphere as it lias 
been during the last six years or so, the suspen- 
sion of this part of the constitution or even its 
revocation will not 'lead to satisfactory results. 
The situation created by the war seems to him to 
present a common platform for a united effort. 
Once a common platform has been created even 
for a limited purpose, it may pave the way for 
a better understanding among the different sec- 
tions of the community all round. There is 
nothing which can unite the people more than 
a sense of the common peril and a joint effort 
made to meet it 

The views expressed by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in this statement deserve the serious 
consideration of all political parties in India. 
An irresponsible Centre and partly responsible 
provincial governments ill go together. 

Connec‘ed with the problem to which he has 
drawn attention is the quesion, what will be 
dene with the Central Legislature when the 
period for w h ch its life has been extended 
expires Is it then to be granted a further lea*e 
of life ? Or will there be a fre«h election ? If 
sc, will the old constituencies which elected the 
members now’ sitting exercise the franchise, or 
will there be rc-constitution of electorates’ 
If there be a fresh general election, the different 
political parties will have to carefully choose 
the is«ucs on which tfhey will fight the election 

Defence Ordinance Banning Meetings 
and Processions Affecting 
Public Safety 

By a notification in a Calcutta Gazette 
Extraordinary His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal has prohibited nil public processions, 
meetings or assemblies, held for the furtherance 
or di=cussion of any subject which is hkcly to 
affect prejudicially the public safety, the 
defence of Briti^li India, or the public order or 
tranqu-llity, 

(a) unless written notice of the intention to Hold 
such procession, meeting or assembly. and of the time 
and place at which it is proposed lo hold such profession, 
meeting or assembly. Has been given to the District 
Magistrate or Commissioner of Police. Calcutta, as the 
ca»e may be. at least, Pure days previously and 

(fc) unless permission lo hold such procession, meeting 
or assembly has been obtained in writing from the Dis 
fee* Magistrate or Commissioner of Police. Calcutta, as 
the case may be. 

3. For the purposes of this order any procession, 
meeting or assembly which h open to the public or to 
any class or portion of the public, whether held tn a public 
or a private plate and whether admission thereto is 
restricted by the Js'ue of tickets or otherwise, shall be 


deemed lo be a public procession, meeting or assembly, 
as the case may be. 

Before the promulgation of this ordinance 
tile executive and the police were already in 
possession of sufficient [towers to prevent the 
holding of meetings, processions, etc., which were 
likely to affect prejudicially the public safety 
or the public order or tranquillity. The ordi- 
nance, with its elastic wording, makes them 
still more powerful. They arc to be able to 
prevent even meetings in private places. These 
powers are liable to be misused. 

As soldiers arc not recruited in Bengal, not 
at nny rate ordinarily or generally, and as even 
camp-follow er> are not recruited here, it would 
require some bard thinking or imaginative effort 
to discover how meetings and processions in this 
province could prejirlieially affect the defence 
of India. It would seem that the people of 
Bengal, though deemed unfit to defend India, 
were regarded as capable of serjoudy obstruct- 
ing the defence of India ! 

F tee Gift to India for Mechanization 
of Army 

On the 4th September the Government of 
India published the substance of the main 
recommendations of the report of the Chatficld 
Committee m the form of a despatch from His 
Majesty’s Government to His Excellency the 
Viccrov It contains 15 paragraphs of clo«e 
reuew of the present position of the army in 
Indn and propo-al« for organ-sing, equipping 
and maintaining the forces in India m accord- 
ance with modem requirements. 

The proposals affect the army, air and naval forces 
maintained by lbe Government of India II is staled lhat 
bring ihc equipment and organization of the defence 
iitces in India into line with modern conditions both 
internationally and technically, India requires a capital 
-Hn of Rs 45 crores. 

Chant From Britain 

The first outstanding fact of this de-patch is the 
free gift of 33J crores by the Government ol the United 
Kingdom and the loan of the remaining 11] crores free 
of interest for the nest five years. 

The second point of interest is the reduction in the 
establishment of the British troops in India by about 
2S per cent of that obtaining on the 1st July, 1938. which 
comprises two regiments of cavalry, the equivalent of i 
regiments of artillery, and 6 battalions of infantry. 

Conditions 

The sole conditions attached to that magnificent fill 
15 that India should bring her defence forces up to the 
standard of equipment necessitated by modern warfare 
*nd adjust her strategical plans, to the conditions ob- 
taining rn (he world to day. 

There war no Indian on -the Chatficld 
Committee. No Indian took any part in cvol- 
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ving the proposals. That shows that in the 
opinion of the British people the defence of 
India is a matter with which India need not 
meddle. In fact the expression “ army in 
India ” not “ India’s army,” means that there 
is one army, the army of Great Britain, part 
of wind' is stationed in Britain and part in 
India. If our interpretation be correct, then 
Britain should meet the whole cost of mechani- 
zation of both the two parts of her army, instead 
of making to India a free gift of 33J crores 
and lending her 113 crorea free of interest for 
five years. 

Tiie grant has been called a free gift 
But considering to what a great extent and m 
how many ways Britain’s prosperity is due to 
her possession of India, one should hesitate to 
call it a gift 

In a recent broadcast from London Lord 
Hailey recalled that during the last great war 
India made a free gift of 150 crores to Britain. 
Tiie passage of money in the two different 
directions on these two different occasions is not 
of the same character 

Every nation, whether independent or 
dependent, naturally dislikes receiving a dole 
from another nation, just as any private 
individual dislikes a dole Apart from that senti- 
mental consideration, os Britain is in real 
economics indebted to India, whatever Britain 
may hand ovct to India is in fact a repayment 
of loan. 

The Sino-Japanese War 

News from the Sino-Japanese war front 
is scanty. It is not yet evident what change, 
if any, has been made by Japan’s new cabinet 
m her policy How the Rus a o- Japanese pact 
or the Soviet- Japanese agreement on the 
Manchurian front will affect the situation as 
between China and Japan is not al*o clear. 

American Neutrality 

The European situation will be influenced 
to a great extent if America ceases to be 
neutral or if she modifies her neutrality law. 
The world is in an expectant mood in regard 
to any likely action on her part 

Palestine 

There has not been any important news 
from Palestine for some time. Perhaps it 
would Ik* too much to hope that the racial 
conflict wa« at an end there. But what a relief 
would it be if it were so ! 


Anti-Hindi Agitation in Madras 

The Anti-Hindi agitation in Madras con- 
tinues, with the prosecution and conviction of 
some of the agitators as its, non-natural and 
not inevitable, consequence Soul-force could 
not stop this agitation. So the non-violent 
Madras Ministry have had recourse to physical 
coercion. 

Sixty Chinese Divisions Threatened 

Tokyo, Sept 24 

According to the Domei Agency field despatches 
claim approximately sixty Chinese divisions are threatened 
with annihilation as the result of a Japanese offensive on 
the borders of Hunan, Hupeh and Kiangsi province* 
Japane*e troops are operating from Lake Tungtms 115 
miles south of Hankow, Tungchen in Hupeh and Hunan 
in Kiangsi . — Reuter 

But China mu&t and will triumph in the 
long run and survive. 

Do Congress Committee Meetings Fall 
Under Ordinance ? 

The United Press is informed that Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, has 
written to the Secretary, Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee, id reply to the latter’s 
letter expressing apprehension whether meeting's 
of Committees like the Executive Council of 
the Provincial Committee can be held under 
the Ordinance, that the Congress President has 
wired to Sir Nazimuddin, the Home Minister, 
Government of Bengal, to clarify the position. 

“If his answer is favourable," adds the Congress 
President, “you will hold your meetings as usual, »f not 
favourable and jour apprehension i» found to be correct, 
we will certainly authorise you to fix a date for submtting 
a list of Congress members and quotas of the primary 
Congress Committees. I will wire to you again as soon 
as I get a reply." 

Calcutta University Students' 

Literacy Campaign 

It is satisfactory to learn that the Calcutta 
University Institute Social Service section has 
decided to continue its Literacy Compaign 
during the ensuing Durga Puja holidays. 
Students of other Calcutta students’ soccties 
and students outside Calcutta can spend their 
holidays in a similar u=cful manner. 

Vitamin A Content in Indian Fishes 

Indian fi*h liver oil-* are very rich source* 
of vitamin A, *ome of them containing 50 per 
cent, of halibut and 25 time* that of cod. 
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This baa been established as a result of 
icsearch work carried on at the Calcutta School 
of Tropical Medicine in 1938 under the direc- 
tion of Brevet-Col. R. N. Chopra, the Director 
of the School and in clo«c collaboration with 
the Department of Biochemist ry, All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health. 


Prof. Sigmund Freud Dead 

The death has occurred at his I^ndon 
residence of Professor S’gmund Freud, the 
founder of psycho-nnalysis. He was born, of 
Jewish extraction, at Freiburg in Moravia on 
Mav 6, 1856. Since the age of four till June, 
1938 he always hied in Vienna, which city he 
had to leave on account of the pcrsecu ion of 
the Jews following the annexation of Austria by 

Gerimny. biographical sketch, s bghtly 

abridged, w taken from tfic 14th edition of the 
Encyclopedia Bntarwca : 
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decisive nep . memories by the method of free 
resuscitating (J tVl , kernel of the psychoanalytic 


method. This led him to make important diwovenes 
concerning the structure and nature of the various p y 
choneurosea and to extend these discoveries to the "O'™ 
mind. The three most fundamental of these were (1) the 
existence of fhe unconscious and the dynamic influence 
of tins on consciousness; (2) the fat that the splitting 
of the mind into layers is due to an inlra psychical con- 
flict between various sets of forces, to one of which h 
gave the name of “repression;” and (3) the fx, 7*. 
and importance of infantile yexuality. The particular 
mechanisms he had found in the neuroses he demonstrated 
in detail in many oilier spheres, such as wit, dreams, 
literary products, art. mythology and religion . 

For ten years Freud worked alone at psycho-analysis. 
About 1906 he was joined by ■ number of colleagues. 
Adler. Brill, Ferenen. Ernest Jones Jung Sadger. 
Stekel and others, who met in 1903 at the first Inter- 
national Congress of Psy cho-Analyis, since then a 
biennial ,n«.,tut.on A couple of years later an Inter- 
national Association was founded «hch now has branches 
in mo«t countries of the world (the British one dates 
from 1913) and which maintains three official organs 
devoted lo the subject. The influence of Freuds work, 
however, has extended far beyond the special activities 
of the 200 specialists in the subject. It has met with 
keen opposition, which he a«cnhcs lo the powerful resist- 
ance always operating against the recognition of the 
unconscious. mind. Nevertheless it is lecogmied that he 
has given a powerful impetus to psychology ia Emrnl 
and ihst m time this will probably affect many other fields 
of mental activity On his 70th birthday Freud was the 
recipient of congratulations from learned socet.es in 
various parts of the world and was accorded the Free 
dom of the City of Vienna (Earnest Jones.) 


Siam to be Inottn as “ Thailand ” 

The Siamese Government Gazette, dated June 2*. 
1939. announces Ihst, as from that day, substitution is 
to be made in the English language of the word Thai- 
land ' for lire former territorial designation "Siam and 
of ihe word “ Thai" for the former designation “Siamese. 
Thc notification add, that this change shall not affect any 
existing legal enactments in which the word “Siam has 

^"Vhe P Board or Trade Journal in England has been 
requested by the Thai authorities that correspondence 
from foreign countries should he addressed lo “Thailand 
(Siam)” ihe addition of “Siam' in brackets being for 
ihe purpose of ensuring delivery 

“ Thailand " means the land of free men. 

Early Publication of Our Octol>er and 
November Numbers 

As owing to the Durga Puja holidays, our 
October and November number-, have to be 
published earlier than on the usual first day of 
the month, we have finished writing the Notes 
for the October number on thc 25»h September. 





EMERSON AND MARGARET FULLER 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


’’Whex, in 1840, the first number of The Dtal , — 
•child of the Transcendental movement, — 
appeared, Margaret Fuller was its editor She 
had been identified with the movement and 
was considered one of its moat brilliant inter- 
preters. Emerson esteemed her highly and 
during her editorship she had the benefit of his 
assistance and advice and the assurance of 
contributions from his pen In fact v Emerson 
and Margaret Fuller herself were among its 
most generous contributors. In reminiscing 
about The Dial, in his “ Life and Letters in 
New England,” Emerson speaks of the " noble 
papers by Margaret Fuller” which were pub- 
lished in it. After her health obliged her to 
give up the editorship, Emerson himself as- 
sumed the responsibility with Thorcau as his 
assistant. 

Margaret Fuller was the daughter of a 
typical New England lawyer and politician 
who, after eome years of public life, in the 
course of which he had held se\eral offices of 
importance, ga\e up law and politics, left his 
home in Cambridgeport and retired to a farm, 
where he died, leaving a wife and a large family 
of children with little to live on This placed 
a burden upon Margaret, the eldest daughter, 
and she met it by becoming a teacher in various 
private and public schools in Boston and 
Providence, in order to contribute toward the 
support of the family. 

From her earliest years, her father had 
recognized in her a gifted child, and deter- 
mined that she should have the best possible 
education At six years of age she began the 
study of Latin and at thirteen Greek Later 
she took up German, French and Italian and 
became more or less proficient 'n all She was 
encouraged to read omnivorou«ly the best 
book« As result of such forcing her health 
was permanently impaired, but she became a 
prodigy of learning 

Her brilliant intellect and her extraordi- 
nary knowledge attracted attention everywhere 
she went. In Boston, where she lived for 
several years as a teacher and writer, she held 
" Conversations ” attended bv the leading 
women of the city She published two or 
three books, one of which, “Women of the 
Nineteenth Century,” created a distinct sensa- 


tion. It was a strong plea for a broader life 
for women, and especially for equal rights for 
men and women before the law. It was the 
Ji° r k kind to appear m America 
•_he wrote striking and able book-reviews 
for leading papers. These drew the attention 
of Horace Grecly who, two years after she 
had given up the editorship of The Dial, in- 
duced her to come to New York and accept 
a place as literary critic on the New York 
Tribune There, for several years, she led an 
active and influential life, engaging in various 
philanthropies and social reforms, and writing 
reviews and other articles which made her 
known throughout this country and m England. 

In 1846, when she was thirty-six years of 
age she went to Europe, tra\elled widely, 
made the acquaintance of many distinguished 
people, and finally settled down for study and 
writing in Rome There she married an at- 
tractive but impecunious Italian nobleman. 
Marquis Ossoli, took part with him (she as 
nurse, lie as officer) in the defense of the city 
against the siege by the French, and, on Us 
capture, embarked for America with her 
husband, her child, and the manuscript of a 
book which she had written relating the history 
of the war in which she had participated. But 
she never reached her native land The 
steamer on which she sailed was wrecked 
almost in sight of New York, most of those on 
board going down, including her husband, her 
child, herself and her manuscript 

Emerson’s acquaintance with Margaret 
Fuller began when she came to Boston to teach 
in Bron-on Aleott’s school He at once re- 
cognized her ability and was attracted by her 
brilliance and her learning He invited her to 
his home where she became a frequent and 
w elcome visitor i 

While Emerson admired her gifts, and 
found her conversation in a high degree enter- 
taining and stimulating, yet at first he dis- 
co\ered in her certain egotisms and eccentri- 
cities which were distasteful to him. Of one 
of her early visits lie wrote • “ She -made me 
laugh more than I liked I found something 
profane in the hours of amusing gossip into 
which she drew me. When I returned to mr 
library I had much to think of the cra-i-' 
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of thorns under ft pot. I did not wholly enjoy 
the presence of her rather mountainous me” 
However, later he writes: “But she soon 
became an established friend and frequent in- 
mate of our house, and continued thencefor- 
ward, for years to come, once in three or four 
months to spend ft week or fortnight with us. 
Her ready sympathy endeared her to my wife 
and my mother each of whom highly esteemed 
her good sense and sincerity.” 

The more Emerson saw of her the better lie 
liked her. Of her peculiar gifts he wrote 
“She was an active, inspiring companion and 
correspondent; and all the art, the thought 
and the nobleness of New England seemed at 
that moment related to ncr and she to it. She 
was a welcome guest not only in my home but 
everywhere The houses of her friends m town 
and country were open to her, and every 
hospitable attention eagerly offered Her 
arrival was a holiday, and so was her abode. 
She stayed a few days, often a week, more 
seldom a month, and all tasks that could be 
suspended were put aside to catch the favor- 
able hour, in walking, riding, or boating, to 
talk with this joyful guest, who brought wit, 
anecdotes, love-stories, tragedies, oracles, with 
her, and with her broad neb of relations to 
so many friends, seemed like a queen of some 
parliament of love, who earned the key to nil 
confidences and to whom every question had 
finally been referred” 

Again, in describing her visits at his home, 
lie tells how m the evening she would come 
into the library and “ many and many a con- 
versation was there held whose details, if they 
could be preserved, would justify all enco- 
miums They interested me in every manner, 
— talent, memory, wit, stem introspection, 
poetic play, religion, the finest personal feeling 
the aspects of the future, all followed each 
other in full activity, and left me, I remember, 
enriched and sometimes astonished by the 
gifts <sf ray attest ” And sgstn bs dectere-s 
that, though he knew her intimately for ten 
years, he “never saw her without surprise at 
her new powers.” 

Miss Fuller became very fond of Emerson’s 


children and wc have her own word* as to her 
great sorrow at the death of little Waldo, the 
rare boy whose loss was such a sore grief to fus 
father. 8hc wrote : “I am deeply sad at the 
going of little Waldo, I cannot yet reconcile 
myself to the thought that the sun shines on 
the grave of the beautiful blue-eyed boy and 
I shall sec him no more. I loved him more 
than any child I ever knew; he was of a nature 
more fair and noble." 

Emerson’s influence upon Margaret Fuller 
increased with their acquaintance. At first he 
appeared to her cold and intellectually aloof; 
lie impressed her as having “faith in the 
Universal but not in the individual man." As 
6he knew him better, she learned that while he 
had indeed a great faith in the universal, he- 
also had a mighty faith in the individual, and 
she could say : “ My inmost heart blesses the 
fate that gave me birtli in the same clime and 
tune and that has drawn me into a close bond 
of friendship with him.” Again she wrote of 
him “ Emerson’* influence has been more 
beneficial to me than that of any other 
American From him I first learned what is 
meant by an inward life. Many other springs 
have since fed the stream of living waters, but 
lie first opened the fountain Several of h*s- 
sermons stand apart in my memory, like 
landmarks of ray spiritual history. It would 
take n volume to tell what this influence lias 
done for roe ” 

There is plenty of contemporary testimony 
to the fact that Margaret Fuller possessed un- 
usual qualities of both intellect and heart: 
Emerson stresses her “joyful conversation and’ 
large sympathy ” The important place she 
held in the esteem of her generation is shown 
by the fact that soon after her death a volume 
of Memoirs of her was compiled bv men of 
such eminence as Emerson, William H Chann- 
ing and James Freeman Clarke, and biogra- 
(*■“ ° f . *“ r " m ''"»<■» by Thomas 

Wentworth IHggm«on and Julia Ward Bow 
Horace Greefy wrote of her- “ Margaret - 
Fuller was the most remarkable woman that 
America has jet known, the loftiest, bravest 
soul that has yet irradiated tbc form of 
American w omanhood 11 



INDOLOGICAL STUDIES IN EUROPE TODAY 

By Dr. AMULYA C. SEN, m.a., bl., Dr. Phil. (Hamburg). 


Having worked with some of the leading Indo- 
logists in Europe and having come in contact 
•with the general body of European scholars 
^engaged on Indian studies, the impression has 
gamed ground in my mind that the heyday oi 
Indological studies in Europe is over and that 
the future of these studies lies now in India 

Germany has been the home of Indian 
studies and even today the output of German 
scholars m various fields of Indology exceeds 
by far the work done by Indologists of other 
European countries put together. From 
Germany the interest in the civilisation and 
culture of ancient India spread to other countries 
which followed Germany's lead in this direc- 
tion, although lagging far behind her in their 
output of work 

My special interest in Jama literature 
-took me in 1933 to the Indisches Seminar of the 
University of Hamburg to work with Prof. 
;Schubrmg. Only a small fraction of his work 
having been translated into English, Schuh- 
xing’s long and painstaking researches into 
the ancient lore of the Jamas are not so widely 
“known in India as they should have been, for 
the literature of the Jainas is no less important 
than Brnhmanical and Buddhistic literature 
for the exploration of the past of India Even 
in Europe, the number of scholars who have 
•devoted themselves to Jama studies ha-, been 
very small and special thanks are therefore due 
to Schubring for having devoted h’s ljfe-Iong 
labours to this difficult and neglected field 
•where co-workers are few. Schubnng’s very 
valuable work has won him amongst European 
scholars the position of the leading authority 
on Jaina lore In India the interest for Jaina 
studies is very lHtle in evidence, the Jama 
.community with all their financial resource* 
are sadly indifferent to the cau«c of scientific 
studies on their own «scred scripture-* 


next to Berlin, which attempts to maintain a 
standard also as high as that of her rival elder 
sister in Berlin. The Indischrs Seminar of 
Hamburg, founded by that celebrated senior 
Indologist Prof Sten Konow and forming part 
of the former Colonial Institute of Hamburg, 
is the best equipped of the Indian Seminaries 
of all German Universities, as regards collec- 
tion of books on India, ancient and modern. 

In Hamburg I was a frequent guest in the 
house, a charming villa out in the open country 
in the outskirts of the city, of Prof. Meyer 
(formerly Meyer Benfey) and his talented wife 
Frau Prof Meyer-Franck Meyer is a Com- 
parative Philologist and Germanist; modest, 
shy and unassuming almost to a fault and in 
appearance the most harmless of men, Meyer 
is yet, said a rising German Indologist to me, 
“a very dangerous man, for, he would under- 
stand, no matter in what language you speak 
or whisper in his presence, because there is 
hardlv a language in the world which he docs 
not know I ,r Meyer studied Sanskrit with 
Kiclhom in Gottingen in his younger days and 
Frau Prof Meyer-Franck is the principal tran- 
slator of Tagore’s works into German. She 
knows Bengali herself and her husband colla- 
borates with her in the work of translation 
with his knowledge of Sanskrit. I had the 
pleasure of contributing my humble share 
to their Tagore-translations latteily and 
found that their renderings of Tagore directly 
from Bengali were far more expressive and 
true than any translation I haie hitherto seen, 
Tagore alas, is no more in vogue in Europe, 
far le«s in Nazi Germany, and it i* doubtful 
therefore, when, if at all, these translations by 
u* of some of Tagore’s latest work would see 
the light of publication, although there still are 
people in the Germany of today who would like 
to read more of Tagore 

Although neither an academician nor an 
Indologist, yet th" name of Frau Helene Fcra 
mu^t be mentioned whenever Germany and 
India are thought of together. Frau Fera is a 
ladv of verv high *ocinl standing in Hamburg 
and i* a member of the Indian Committee of 
the pcut«chc Akadcmic of Munich. Highly 
intelligent and intellectual, she ha* al*o the 
charming womanliness and the kind heart of 
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honour in Germany, . at a comparatively 
younger age. 

In German Universities-, every Seminar has 
its own fully equipped library. There is 
besides, in every city the huge City Library 
which functions also as the University Library 
and is extensively drawn upon by Universitj 
students m supplementation to their Senvnar 
libraries. In Berlin, the Seminars keep only 
the most essential books, for, there is (the 
separate great University Library next door, 
side by side with which again, there is the 
colo«sal State Library which has perhaps the 
largest collection of Indian MSS m Europe A 
German library offers all possible facilities to 
tho-e u«ing it and the staff i« only too glad to 
render every possible assistance. 

From Berbn I returned to Hamburg and 
having finished my work there, I came to 
Prague early in 1936 to work with Prof 
Wintermtz. Prague has two Universities, the 
German and the Czech Wintermtz had then 
retired from his Chair in the former and was 
succeeded by Prof. Otto Stein who has worked 
on Indian History anu Archaeology Prof. 
Lesny is in the Sanskrit Chair of the Czech 
University and he has worked on Comparative 
Indian Grammar I worked in Prague in the 
National and University Library, housed 
romantically in the cloisters of a magnificent 
medieval monaster)', the Indian collection of 
which is however, rather poor, but Wintermtz 
kindly allowed me to use a- all German Profes- 
sors do to their pupils, his on n private library, 
lus life-long collection It is very fortunate that 
Wintermtz who was as rich in human qualities 
as his scholarship was va-t, could complete the 
revised nnd enlarged English version of hi- 
magnum opus, the History of Indian Literature, 
before his death. Lesny wn- writing his recent- 
ly published book on Tagore when I came to 
Prague nnd it fell to me to render him assistance 
in handling Tagore’s works in original Bengal* 

I was also appointed to lecture on Bengali at 
the Oriental In-titute in Prague, a State insti- 
tution, in the activities of which, orientalists of 
both the universities m Prague participated 
Prof. Pcrtold who holds the Chair of Compara- 
tive Religion in the Czech University is also 
a Sanskriti-t 

In course of my two years-’ stay :n Prague 
I vi-itcd various European countries and cities 
and acquainted myself with the work of 
Indologi-t- there. In Vienna I met Prof. 
Geiger; in Budapest I met Prof. Germany* who 
is an l*lami-t; in Pari* I visited the InsUtut 
dc Civilisation Indienne at the Sorbonnc whore 


Profs. Bloeli, Renou and Przylusky work; in 
Warsaw I visited the Oriental Institute where 
Prof. Scheycr works, in Copenhagen I met 
Prof. Tuxen who is successor of the veteran 
Pali scholar Dines Anderson whom I later met 
in Stockholm; in Uppsala, the very old unit er- 
st tj- town of Sweden, I met Prof Velmcr Smith 
who is successor of Jarl Charpenticr; and I 
was also in Oslo where Sten Konow has been 
succeeded by his son-in-law 

From Prague I returned again to Hamburg; 
to work for a year with Schubring on some 
Jama MSS obtained from Berlin and Stras- 
bourg I was appointed also to lecture m the 
Indisches Seminar on Bengali and Oriya. I 
made use of this time spent with Schubring by 
studying with him the Asokan Inscriptions also. 
At my request he held some lectures for me 
on Comparative Philology too, mentioning with 
characteristic scholarly modesty at the very 
outset that these lectures should have been held 
for me not by him but by Prof. Meyer, who 
is now retired 

Amongst Indologists whom I could not 
meet but only corresponded with, arc Prof. 
Vogel of Leyden, Prof ScheTbatsky of 
Leningrad, Prof Foucher of Pans, now retired, 
and Romain Rollnnd who i« no Indologi-t but 
an eminent European authority on India. 
Prof von Gla*enapp of Koemg-berg, who is 
perhaps the most prolific writer amongst 
German Indologi-ts I Imd already met outside 
Europe Besides, in course of my wanderings 
in Europe and while nddres-mg audiences in 
public, ns also in private social life, I ha\e come 
across manv people, lav or eminent in science 
or other walks of cultural life who are keenly 
interested m India, ancient nnd modern. 

I said at the out-et that the future of 
Indological studies lies no longer m Europe, 
but in India, and on this many European 
Indologists ha\e agreed with me Much water 
ha- flown down the Thame- K :nce the di-covcrv 
of San-hnt and the ancient lore of India by 
Europe The curiositv of tho e e earlier days 
regarding India lias been to a great p\tcnt 
sati«fied by European rc«earch during the la«t 
one and a half centunc-, nnd today, a* an 
eminent European Indologist put it to me, they 
hate a fairly good idea of the history and cul- 
ture of ancient India. In earlier days students 
al-o came in numbers tto study San-knt. bocau-e 
almost eveiy respectable university had it« 
Indian Department where Profe*-ors and A«t. 
Profe««ors were needed and big libraries al-o 
required Sanskrit i*ts in their staff, and there- 
fore, employment was easy to obtain. Today 
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tin* tunosity and isit< rt -t lmv« abated, the 
i*ouru“ of employment flrc full, and hence 
hardly a l’rofe^or of Indology hns regular 
student*. It seems that tin* pnsmt gmeratnm 
of Profe**or* of Indotogy in Europe are the 
)a«t; >n future it it very likely that separate 
Chairs for Snn*krit would no longer be main- 
tained in European umvrrdties but, at in manv 
■of the small Swi»s univer-itie 1 *, the Profc^or 
■of Cl«‘*ie«l language*, the Vrofci>“ar of Coin- 
arativc rhilology and the l'rofr c -nr of Fan~ 
nt would all Ik* combimd in the came 
p< cmui. 

Contrasted with thi«, ne find in India « 
-widening field for Indian studies and the 
number of Indian Snn«hritists trnmcil in the 
criltcnl nnd comparative method of the tVc«t, 
i« on the inerea'e Luedcrs told me once that 
in his student days one could read up all that 
was published on Indology, but today the 
volume of output on various branches of this 
subject in different countries was such that it 
w as no longer possible for one scholar to do * o, 
-and the books and journals published from 
India alone were sufficient enough to tax one's 
enerpes to the fullest extent. That of course 
is as it should be, for, tlie centcrcs of the study 
of ancient Greece, Italy, Egypt, etc , are in tho«e 
■countries themselves nnd it is unnatural that 
we in India should have to go abroad for 
acquiring the material nnd the method for tlie 
study of the past of our own country Again, 
the study of Indology by Indians them-clves 
will be more fruitful in that the country nnd 
its culture being our very own, wc arc fit to be 
better in understanding and interpreting our 
heritage than foreign scholars who, in «pite of 
their great scholarship nnd devoted industry, 
are liable to misunderstand our past owng to 
the great di-tancc of space nnd time and the 
differences in wnys of life and thinking, between 
them and us 


And yet unfortunately, the study nnd 
knowledge of ancient India are confined in 
India till today nmong-t a \cry limited few. 
In Europe I came in contact with young students 
from such anrinit lands ns Greece, Italy, Egypt, 
Turkey, Iron nnd Chinn, who were specialising 
not in the nncient history of their respective 
countries hut in such modern subjects as law, 
uwdifine, economics or the natural sciences, etc, 
but yet 1 found that they were nil very well 
informed about the ri«ults of scientific studies 
on the pa“t of their countries Contrasted with 
them, an average Indian student, even a gradu- 
ate, is extremely ill-informed regarding the 
scientific findings on tlie past of India nnd the 
hi«tory of his culture. The fault, I think, lies 
in our system of education which fails to direct 
our patriotic sentiments along sound lines of 
fact The teaching of Indian History' ought to 
be far more extcn«ivc anil modem in our school 
nnd undcr-graduatc curricula, nnd our univer- 
sities should hare taken up with alaerity the 
lead given to Calcutta by Sir Asuto*-h Mukcrjca 
m the matter of intensive study and research 
on Indian Hi«tory in the post-graduate clasps. 

It named me to rend the other day in the 
Press that to n question in the Bengal Legisla- 
tive A«scmbly regarding the creation of a 
Chair of Ancient Indian History' in the Dacca 
University, the Minister of Education to the 
Bengnl Government had replied that no such 
Chair was contemplated by the Government as 
there was no demand for ut in Dacca. A more 
enlightened Government and a more patriotic 
nation-buildmg Ministry should have, in mv 
view, taken pain* to foster nnd promote such 
intercut nnd demand in the country, c\en if it 
was not there In the words of that eminent 
French Indologist, the late S.vlvain Leva, in his 
Address to the Calcutta University : “ It is not 
enough onlv to love \nur Motherland; you mu«t 
ni«o help her ” 



HYDERABAD REFORMS 
A Study in Camouflage 

Bi S. RAMA CHAR 


“The elephant has two sets of teeth, it docs 
not eat with the teeth it displays,” is a Urdu 
proverb. The much advertised Hyderabad 
Reforms which have been published remind 
one of this homely saying 

As long ago as the year 1919 the Nizam 
by a special Firman directed the then president 
of the council, Sir All Imam, to prepare a 
scheme to expand the present so-called council 
Unfortunately for Hyderabad, Sir Alu Imam 
left the State early on account of his 
differences with the Nizam and nothing could 
bo done. At last on 29th September, 1937, the 
Nizam’s Government announced the appoint- 
ment of a packed Committee for " investigating 
and reporting on suitable alternatives for more 
effective association of different interests witji 
the government " (Italics mine) It is the 
report of this Committee that is before us with 
the sanction of the government in the form of 
“Reforms” How far do the reforms satisfy 
the aspirations of the people of the State for 
a greater share in the administration of their 
affairs ? 

At the outset the report says 


The Head of the Slate represents the people directly 
in his own person, and his connection with them therefore 
is more natural and abiding than that of any passing 
k C,PI ^ represent allies. He is both the supreme head of 
the State and the embodiment of his ‘ people’s sovereignty.’ 
Hence it is that in such a polity, the head of the State 
does not only retain the power to confirm or veto any 
piece of legislation, but also enjoys a special prerogative 
to make and un-make his executive or change the machi- 
nery of the Government through which he meets the 
growing, needs of his people. Such ■ sovereignty forms 
the basis on which our constitution rests, and has to be 
preserved. 


pLSfni'in *J nt - C V™ H,s Majesty, whoso- 
raithful Ally he is, has never claimed such as 

«"£ a o* th0 I ,t ^ for himself Since the 
dajs of the Stuart Kings no kmg of England 
has claimed such power and authority for' 
htmsdf Of course the King m Parbament is 
the legal sovereign of England, but the political 
sovereignty rests with the people Though the 
dving of England has the power of vetoing the 
measures of Parliament, we know that ° uch 
power has for long not been exercised This 
power of vetoing has been recognised ns a 
constitutional formality, which even when 
exercised is done according to the advice of 
ablDet ’ " 10 are tbe c ^ 0Se “ representatives 
of the people Mid what more, the Govern- 
or th , e Nlza , m cannot be unaware- 

of the fate that ultimately overtook the past 

bfstmfgo m vafn?" b ,he le ' S ™ ° f 

a, Jbe reforms contemplate the expansion of 
the size and powers of the present toy-council 
which consists of 4 elected members in a 
council of 21 members. The Reformed Assembly 
will consist of 85 members among whom 42 
elected members. The democratic 

S ^ro P «° f ix repr K Sentati k 011 by terri(oria ! cons- 
* 5 b , cen abandoned in favour of 
tb ? ao CI? 1 ™ ,hod °, f “economic interests.” 
Ihe 42 elected members will represent the 
following interests : K 


8 ) 


As far os I can see, the terms of reference 
to the Committee did not include the clarifica- 
tion of any " fundamental declaration.” Now 
that the Dewan Bahadur’s Committee has 
thought, fit to lay such a “ fundamental 
declaration ” let us consider how far it is 
consistent with the principles of constitutional 
monarchy. According to this definition the 
powers of the Nizam are absolute, uncontroll- 
able, arbitrary' and despotic. In short it does 
not admit of any kind of limitation. His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam cannot be unaware 


(1) Samastanas and Jagin 

(2) Mashdtrs 

(3) Agriculturists 

(Patladsrs 
(Tenants o/ 

(4) Labour interests 

(5) Industries 

(6) Commerce 

(7) Banking 

(8) Legal profession 

(9) Medical profession 

(10) Graduates 

(11) District Boards 

(12) Di.tnct Municipalities and Town M 

cipalitics 

(13) Hyderabad Municipal Corporation 


Total 


Why have the Nizam’s Government 
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State arc Hindus and ten and a half per cent 
Muslims. On the plea that 

“ihe two comrooiuuos together form the majority of the 
population of this State and practically compose the entire 
society,” 

Muslims have been given 50 per cent of 
the scats in the Assembly. While Harijans who 
form 15 per cent of the population and are the 
real sons of the soil have been given only 5 
seats and that too by nomination. As members 
of the Executive Council will also be ex-officio 
members of the Assembly ana as 5 out of 7 
members of the Executive Council are Muslims, 
Hindus mil be reduced to a statutory minority 
in the Reformed Assembly It is stated that 
u the importance of the Muslim community in the State, 
by virtue of its hi'torical position and its status in body 
politic is so obvious that it cannot be reduced to the 
status of a minority in the M'emWy." 

What mil the Nizam say if the Hindu 
minority m Kashmir is gi\en the majority of 
seats in the Assembly on the plea of its connec- 
tion tilth the ruling family’ What mil the 
Nizam's government and the Mu^-almans of 
India 6ay if the 15 per cent Sikhs in the Punjab 
ore given equal representation in the Punjab 
Assembly by the Bntish Government on the 
plea of their “ historical importance''’ ? Surely 
the Muslima of India cannot eat the cake and 
have it too ! But this much is clear that the 
government of II.EH the Nizam are bent on 
establishing a Fascist cum Muslim state m 
India. 

As far as Civil Liberties are concerned the 
Government claim to have gone a step forwaici 
Instead of taking permission for holding a 
meeting the organisers arc requested to inform 
the police m advance But the police have 
been gi\en the power of forbidding the holding 
of any meeting. This is no improvement. This 
is absolute denial of all Civil Liberty which 
is the birthright of every individual As for 
newspapers Government have promised a 
Press regulation on the model of British India. 
We have yet to wait and see. But one wonders, 
if the government is desirous of giving 
liberty to the Pre$3 why they still continue the 
ban on hundreds of newspapers 1 The Govern- 
ment say, “ no law exist in the state regulating 
the formation of Association” We do not 


know what exactly the Nizam’s government 
mean by this. Perhaps they mean that no 
statutory restrictions are imposed. This is not 
a fact, for we know that in Hyderabad even 
schools and Akhadas cannot be opened without 
the preiious sanction of the Government. And 
Hyderabad State Congress is even today an 
unlawful organisation It is a pity that eien 
after realising the fact that the Press and the 
Platform 

“psjchologically the two agencies serve as safety-valves 
of public life the closure of which often develops the 
canker of discoment in the body politic.” 

the Nizam’s government have not thought it 
fit to break the shackles that bind these 
agencies And what more the government want 
to revive the old practice of bolding conferences 
by the Subedar The Reforms Committee 
suggest 

“that persons attending the conference should be enter- 
tained and looked after at Government expense and that 
suitable arrangements should be made to make their stay 
comfortable ” 

We may only ask if it is necessary to hold 
conferences to recene petitions? Cannot the 
Subedar redress the grievances of the public 
w ithout these conferences 9 

In short the “reforms” proposed in the 
Reform Scheme are reactionary and out of date. 
It is a denial of all democratic system of 
Government It is a challenge to tho*e who 
talk of Responsible Government It is an 
United Front of all capitalists— Jagirdars, 
bankers, commercial magnates, to suppress all 
forms of opposition The entire scheme of 
reform is a mere bluff At best it has been a 
practical joke played on the people of 
Hyderabad Yet I feel, from this evil good wull 
come out When the Hindu capitalists and the 
Muslim capitalists will join hands in suppres- 
sing the economic and political aspirations of 
the masses,, the Hindus, and the Muslims of 
Hyderabad will realise that tyrants do not 
care for caste or creed This will divide the 
Capitalist classes and the Exploited cla-ses into 
two divisions and will help to remove the 
present division of the people on communal 
lines That will be time for the people of 
Hyderabad to strike and attain Responsible 
Government. 
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PLIGHT OF INDIANS IN CEYLON 


By Dn M. S. NATA RAJAN. m a., rh.D , 


Director, Diwanchand Political Information Bureau, New Delhi 


Ceylon Emulating Sooth Africa 
For all practical purposes it appears as if 
Ceylon would very shortly outbid South Africa 
in her treatment of Indians. Her political 
lenders are all setting up as Pinchbeck Ilcrtzogs, 
Smuts and Stuttafords A scries of anti-Indian 
enactments have been pa$*cd in that country 
during the last few years discriminating various- 
ly and stringently against Indian labour, 
capital and enterprise A short outline of some 
of the disabilities imposed in Ceylon on oar 
nationals has been drawn in the publication of 
the Bureau entitled, A brhef Note on the 
Present Position of Indians Abroad, published 
during the Delhi Session, 193S Since then the 
situation has been growing from bad to worse. 
On nil fronts the Indian commurtity in Ceylon 
is today faced witli ruin and disticss The 
Government of India have studiously kept 
themselves aloof from interfering m the affairs 
of the small island The attitude adopted by 
India is that she with her far superior power 
as a major state should not appear to be harsh 
and exacting towards the petty i«land in its 
continuous attempts to make both end* meet 
It is unfortunate that Ceylon should lme 
misunderstood that noble attitude and become 
so tery arrogant 


Repatriation of Indians from Ceylon 
The unreasonable obstinacy of Ceylon 
Government to repatriate Indians in tlic.r 
Departments is the burning problem of the 
day At the present moment the Ceylon 
Government is concentrating on sending back 
all Indian daily paid employees in their 
services It is their aim to repatriate from 
Ovlon nearly 20,000 daily paid workers even 
S an enormous expense of Rs 2,50,00,000 
They propose immediately to expel all Indian 
daily paid labourers engaged after April, 1934, 
with *ome cash inducement and repatriate 
those Avho have put in more than five years’ 
service under the so-called scheme of voluntary 
repatriation. The Ceylon Government have 
already begun eliminating from their services 
and repatriating to India nearly 1,000 Indian 
daily paid employees They have also 


embarked on a systematic policy of inducing 
Indians by threat* of subsequent dismissal, 
without any provision for compensation of an 
additional 8,000 daily paid Indian employees 
to voluntarily resign nod leave Ceylon before 
the end of the current year. The modification* 
tliat have been introduced in the scheme, such 
n e , exemption in the case of such of the Indian 
employees os have married Sinhalese wives 
arc all very minor ones and do not affect the 
proposals in any material form whatsoever. 

It is needless to add that such di«mi«sal of 
Indian employees who have for so long and so 
faithfully served tho Ceylon Government is one 
of the most inequitable things that any 
civilised government could do. The provoca- 
tion is that there is much of unemployment 
among the Ceylonese and it is the bnunden duty 
of the Ceylon Government to provide for their 
own people. No one denies that the Ceylon 
Government could very naturally and legitimate- 
ly restrict emigration and offer all future jobs 
exclusively to their own people, but it is 
extremely unfair that the present employees, 
most of whom have made Ceylon their home- 
land, should be turned out in order to provide 
for the Sinhale-c It should not be forgotten 
that the present Indian emplov ees were engaged 
by the Government onlj becau°e suitable 
Sinhalese Were not available In any case, 
arguments that emigration causes unemploy- 
ment or that some jobs are taken away from 
indigenous people by outsiders are entirely 
fallacious Mr Norman Angell, a great autho- 
rity on the subject, wrote very recently in this 
connection 


“ Underlying many confusions about unemployment 
is the idea that there is a fixed quantity of work which 
needs doing so that if A takes a job, it is lost to B 
But when a man earns money by taking a job, he has 
to spend it, and that spending of it on housing, traffic, 
newspapers books, food, drink, fuel, obviously creates 
work, gives some one else a job. To the degree lo 
which * given 1000 men take jobs, they also create yobs 
“What is necessary is greater flexibility, ‘fluidity’ 
as the economists call it. so thal, among other things, 
men can be shifted readily from one job to another. To 
find the rifjht man for the right job 19 to increase the 
chances of more jobs becoming available. Immigration 
increases that flexibility and fluidity. The Home S-cre- 
tary staled in the House of Commons that the settlement 
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of 11,000 German refugees in England had been the direct 
cause of giving employment to 15,000 British workmen.” 


Franchise Denied to Indians 

Discrimination in political franchise is 
another serious grievance of the Indian 
community m Ceylon. Indians demand nothing 
more and. nothing less than political franchise 
on a par with other communities. They form 
one-fifth of the island’s population and yet 
during the last few years they have not been 
able to get more than three seats in a 
legislature of fifty. During the first few years 
of the Ceylon Constitution there was one 
Indian Minister on the Board of Ministers. 
During the last the or six years, howexer, anti- 
Indian feelings have grown to such an extent 
that no Indian has been on the Board of 
Ministers and full control of the Island’s affairs 
have been taken o\cr by anti-Indian Sinhalese 
politicians. 

The Donoughmore Commission recom- 
mended the adoption of an universal franchise 
for all British subjects who have been resident in 
Ceylon for five years Five years’ lesidence 
was considered a sufficient test of a person’s 
permanent interest in Ceylon This, quite a 
fair proposal, was, however, upset by the agita- 
tion carried on by Sinhalese politicians and 
Indians came to lose voting rights. Under 
the Passfield Constitution, tne Donoughmore 
Commission’s test of residence has been whittled 
down by discriminatory domicile provisions 
and the potential voting strength of the Indian 
community seriously reduced by a system of 
delimitation of constituencies in which balance 
of advantage has always been in favour of 
Sinhalese. An Indian resident in Cexlon, if he 
is desirous of possessing franchise, mu't prove 
“ Domicile." The law of domicile in Ceylon is 
worked m an obscure and uncertain manner and 
is administered by unsympathetic anti-Indian 
executive officers. Naturally all this has 
resulted in thp number of enfranchised Indians 
being just a fraction of the total population in 
Ceylon Franchise is everywhere considered 
as an inalienable right of a citizen Tho 
deprivation of Indians of their franchise bv 
crippling proxisions is one of the mo-t unsavoury 
conduct of the present Ceylon Administration 


harm done to the Indian community. The 
Ordinance which was passed in 1934 enlarged 
the scope and discretion of tie communities in 
such a manner as to convert them practically 
into self-gox erning units Amendments were 
moved to this act during the last few years in 
such a way as to exclude Indian labourers 
completely from the village franchise. This 
as could be expected, led to a great agitation 
and strong representations from the Government 
of India. The Government of Ceylon there- 
upon introduced a further amendment taking 
aW » y .i. from r the , CeyIonese estate labourers as 
well their franchise in this connection. It is 
the contention of the Ceylon Government that 
discrimination as such has been removed by 
treating all estate labourers equally Indians 
could nexer agree to such a course. It has 
always been the Indian xiewpoint that both 
the Indian labourers and Sinhalese villagers are 

n il hi. 7 0rk S r ,he bet «™‘ of the 

rural life of Ceylon It must, again, be noted 

i/ em0V ( a ( °, f , the “discrimination” 
agai nstlndian estate lobourers is a very unreal 

th , er u are about half a million 
Indian estate labourers, the total number of 
Sinhalese labourers employed bv the estate is 
about 91,000 of which 28.000 were' resident, 43000 
1 1 mn S ' dent ' i 9 ’°°P regular contractors and 
Jb5°°*K *“ aI . contractors w ouId be clear 
pr0p t °? lon of the Sinhalese 
1 nrfer ^K f C y 0n esta f tes L are President and 
riXL- P^ons of the amendments to the 
Ordinance they would be entitled to vote for 
the xillage communities without any hindrance. 


Indians and the Village Communities 
Ordinance 

The 'Village Communities Ordinance which 
engaged the attention of the Indian Govern- 
ment nnd people for the best part of the vear 
1936 and 1937 constitutes another grievous 


Rice Control 
All is. grist that comes to the mill, is the 
, ' 1 ° tt .° of th f Ceylon Government and they are 
out to cripple Indian interests in whatexer man- 

R e i., lb ' y r. < 3”' T v e „.“ Es " nt,al Commodities 
Rescne. Ordinance" No 5 of 1939, which was 
passed early this year, has for its object the 
maintenance of reserve stocks of commodities 
winch would be essential for the vital needs of 
the community in the event of war or any 
major crisis Rice has been declared to be an 
essential commodity under this Oriinance nnd 
importers in addition to hems obli E cd , 0 
rep-tcr themselves, have the following condi- 
tion 5 impeded on them • 


Pfnod > nPiU!^ r,C . r t. * h * !1 i m ? 0rt dunns ,fle 'Pacified 
pmod nol le, than the specified quantity of rice: 

quantitr S'JZT' ,ha " can 7 41 411 « Prevnbed 

quantity ol rice a, re«erre stock; 

anrl e f’ mp ? ltfr ' h&!1 m4,a,4Jn ,h ' Pr«<nbed boot, 

d tor the pnrpo«e of thi, Ordinance; 

tirj lh» importer shall increase hit revrve stock 
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in the prescribed proportion in the event of his importing 
more than the minimum quantity allotted to him. 

Violation of tlie a e conditions rcndcre tin* 
importer* liable to t heavy penalties as well ns 
cancellation of their licences. 

While the Ceylon Government arc undoub- 
tedly jn-tificd in taking such proper precautions 
as arc necessary for conservation of foou 
supplies, they should not be so unreasonable as 
to put the entire responsibility on the shoulders 
of private importers. The creation and main- 
tenance of reserve stocks for war and emergency 
purposes arc of national interest and as such 
the community os a whole should hear the cost 
involved in them. The proper thing for the 
Ceylon Government to do, in view of the war 
scare, is to maintain themselves the necessary 
reserve stocks or compensate the private 
importers against the loss which their scheme 
would inevitably lead to as a result of the 
deterioration in quality, price fluctuations, etc 
of the stocks held by them It is highly unju-t 
to make the importers of nee, who are all 
Indians, to bear the extra cost and the loss result- 
ing from the creation of the war time reserve. 


Fresh Indignities on Indians 
It is to be carefully noticed that many 
stringent measures against Indians are on the 
legislative anvil or are being promised while 
the exact nature of the proposals are not quite 
known, the restrictions that arc going to be 
imposed on the immigration of Indians are, 
however, to be effected “ in the interests of 
health, public tranquillity and on the ground of 
lack of means of the immigrant ” It is learnt 
that non-Ceylonese would be asked at the time 
of their entry into Ceylon to complete a foim 
indicating the purpose of their entry into the 
island. Non-Ceylonese are to be given besides 
passports, identification cards carrying their 
finger-prints, a duplicate of which will be kept 
by the immigration authorities Persons with 
such identification enrds will be expected to 
report monthly during their first three months of 
stay m Ceylon No non-Ccylonesc is to be allow - 
ed to stay in Ceylon for more than 3 months 
Permits to stay m Ceylon for more than three 
months will not be granted to persons desirous 
of carrying on business or of being engaged in 
profession or employment in Ceylon, unless the 
immigration outhonties arc satisfied in the ease 
of business that it is m the interests of Ceylon 
and will not compete unduly with Ceylonese 
business, and in case of employment that no 
Ceylonese' is available for the post It is also 
feared that in regard to the e«tatc labourers, 


they would be given identification cards 
marked “ Estate Labourer ” and they will not be 
allowed to take up any other occupation. It w 
further anticipate >1 that a quota will he fixed 
limiting the number of non-Ceylonese labourers 
that can be employed in each industry and a tax 
is to be levied on thc«e firms that employ non- 
Ceykmc«c labour. The Ceylon Government 
seem to be taking delight in finding out ways 
and means of humiliating Indians who may 
have the misfortune to vi-it Ceylon cither for 
hu-inc'-s or pleasure. 

Wiiat Ceylon Owes to India 
The debt which Ceylon owes to India is 
not only great culturally and tpiutually but 
nl*o materially. The pro-perity of the Island 
is mainly bound up with one commodity, viz, 
tea. It is on the annual crop of tea anil the 
price she can obtain for it, depends the 
prosperity of the entire Island. Her annual 
income from tea is more than Rs. 15 crorcs and 
if the price of leaf were to fall by so much os 
a few cents a pound, Ceylon's internal economy 
would be sadly dislocated. 'It is a well-known 
fact that the Ceylon tea plantation industry 
would not be what it is today' noi' would it con- 
tinue to be what it is today but for Indian labour 
The Sinhalese labour ha9 been tried and found 
to be unable and unfit to stand the strain and 
stress and the ravages of malaria. The analysis 
of the export trade of Ceylon shows that while 
tea comes first with 57i per cent, cocoanut oil 
and copra comes third after rubber with 108 
per cent Ceylon holds no monopoly for it-, tea, 
rubber or copra Ceylon also knows 'that 
a very considerable quantity of her production 
of cocoanut od and copra finds a market only 
m India Not only' in her plantation and 
agricultural Industrie* is India’* contribution 
great but the entire economic structure 
of Ceylon owes its foundation and maintenance 
largely to Indian investment and enterprise 
But for the Nuttokkottai bankers and other 
Indian businessmen, Ceylon would have but little 
to her credit as regards any of her economic 
activities It is often stated by the Sinhalese 
politicians that they arc the only people of 
Ceylon. On the other hand, it is conveniently 
forgotten that Sinhalese represent only r about 
64 per cent of the total population of the Island 
The Indian population of the Island, it should 
be noted, is a® much as about 20 per cent. The 
rest, again, is largely composed of the Tamils 
settled centuries ago in Ceylon. The Burghurs 
and other European elements form a very' email 
percentage It is a widely' known fact that 
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from the purely economic point of view the 
minorities in the Island, specially tlic Indians, 
ha\e a stake in the Island which is perhaps 
more than that of the Sinhalese but ncAtr 
les~ 

Pandit Nehru’s Mission 
Pandit Jawaharlfll Nehru, an accredited 
leader of the Indian people, was sent recently 
as an un-official ambassador to the Island on 
behalf of the Indian National Congress to find 
out the ways and mean* to ameliorate the 
•conditions of our national* and cement the 
friendship between the two countries. The great 
patriot was able to influence the masses and 
•earn* them away with him But the classes 
as represented by the politicians pro\ed a 
different proposition Nehru’s mission, thanks 
to the obduracy cf the Ceylonese Ministers, Jus 
proved almost a failure. 

Retaliation Against Ceylon 
The Got eminent of India stopped Assisted 
Immigration some 18 months ago and now 
they ha\e stopped all emigration of Indian 
labour to that Island Planters there would 
a cry toon conic to know what it i* to have the 
source of labour supply cut off Further 
retaliatory measures (ire widely talked about by 
Indian politicians and economists agam*i 
Ceylon’s unreasonable attitude Retaliation 
could be cffcctnch u*cd both extensi\el\ in 
its scope and intensively in ita application 
India -hould, at cording to many, immediately 
repatriate the Indian labourers who are the 
mainstay of the plantation industry and the 
public finance of the Island In addition a* 
an editorial of the Indian Finance of June 17, 
1939 run*, India should peremptorily demand 
financial and economic safeguard-, through tli** 
Colonial Office, for over GO crore- of rupees 
standing to the ciciit of the Indian national- 
in the bland India should also di-pcn-e with 
the service-' of n number of ciulian* hailing 
from Ceylon thu- giving effect to the Recipro- 
city Act, for which there ha* been a general 
cry. India si oiild charge the Colonial Office 
-ub-t ant tally for the -crvicc that -he renders 
Ceylon in policing her cca-t, ns the Uguimau 
glial d i an of her peace in the Indian Ocean. 
In commerce, apiculture, indu-trv and finame. 
India give- her the maximum possible accommo- 
dation, regardle-* of cen-equcnce- or n-k-. and 
smcc the amount of trade credit* iniolved i* 
unmen-e, stringent -top* should lie taken to 
safeguard prompt payments Itcfore export* are 
allowed to leave Indian port*. These rnoa-urc* 


may seem drastic but there is no question of 
their practicability. 

No doubt India’s trade with Ceylon shows 
a favourable balance to India. The balance of 
the Indian exports over imports from Ceylon 
amounted to Rs. 2S6 lacs, 3G2 lacs and 392 lacs 
m 1936-37, 1937-38 and 1938-39 respectively. 
On the face of it, it might look that if India 
adopted retaliatory methods it would be dis- 
ndiantageou* to India A comparison of 
Ceylon’s share in India’s trade would how ever, 
prove how trifling is Ceylon’s participation m 
India’s trade Imports from Ceylon in relation 
to the total Indian imports amount to about one 
per cent while exports to Ceylon form about 
three per cent of the total Indian exports 

Although there may be some loss to India 
as n result of retaliatory trade method*, the 
Jo** as not hke) y to injure or harm India beyojid 
repair It may be noticed that Ceylon is 
patronising India’s products not fo'r any 
sentimental reason but because it is advantageous 
for her to do so Both on account of proximity 
and freight consideration* Ceylon cannot help 
purclia«ing commodity* from India India 
could ierv effectively cripple the copra indu— 
try of Ceylon On seAeral occasions m the 
past, the claim* of the Indian cocoanut indu-try 
for protection have been withheld on the score 
that Ceylon's position warranted some indul- 
gence from India If Indians in Ceylon are to 
be treated ns helots the Indian cocoanut growers 
would naturally be the first and the foremo-t to 
adi orate -wift and deliberate repri-ak 
The Imxi-Ceylon Trade Talk* 

TIh- Indo-Ctylon tiade talks are expected 
to be initiated in Ortobcr next It goes without 
saving that India should not be a party to any 
tiade agreement with Ceylon until all the 
existing political and economic di-abihtics on 
Indian national* in Ceylon arc rcniOAcd and 
Ccvlon gnc* an undertaking that there would 
l>e no more di-crnninalory legi-lation It l* 
nccc— ary to pnnide that neither of the two 
countne* *houtd enhance the scale of dlltv or 
the tariff valuation on article* imported, without 
prior con-ultation with the country affected It 
i* needle-* to add that it should be the primary 
Rim of an a - -uch trade talks to procure from 
Ceylon preferential tariff* for Indian rice, 
manure, cotton seed* curry stuff, ghee, coffee 
and -tcel 

The Twelve Point* of the Cealov 
Goitrxor 

On the 1st Augu-t, 1939. Ceylon Goa em- 
inent brought into operation it* -chcmc for the 
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repatriation of Indians from Ceylon. On the 
same date the Government of India with the 
full approval of the Government of Madras 
and mo R t probably with the concurrence and 
co-operation of the Indian States, Trnvancore 
and Cochin, prohibited emigration to Ceylon of 
all unskilled Indian labour. On the fame date 
His Excellency Sir Andrew CnJdocott speaking 
on the occasion of the opening of the Bank 
of Ceylon came out with his twelve points 
with a view to clear “misconceptions and 
misunderstandings.” His twelve points and 
their refutation (taken from nn article from the 
Hindu of the 8th August, 1939), arc given below: 


Got Eicon’s Twror Foint* and their Refutation 
F irstly, there had not been. Mill the Governor, and 
Ia not, tinder consideration liy Government any proposal 
or scheme lhat would Inrolve or • fleet estate labour 
Refutation 

The Indian complaint ta lhat ihe policy in the mind* 
of re«ponsib!e and influential Sinhalese leader* including 
Minister* as disclosed by their utterances is to confine 
the Indian labourer to estate work and other menial or 
Insecure jobs lit* Excellency does not appear to appre- 
ciate the fact that proposals affecting non-estate labour 
such as the present scheme of discontinuing Indians from 
Government employment 'do affect estate labour. II E. 
apparently assumes lhat the estate labourer does not or 
has not the right to «eek work outside estates for him«elf 
or his progeny Is If E certain lhat among those dis- 
missed from service there are none who had tened as 
estate labourers or are descended from them ’ 


Secondly, any legislation to restrict immigration or 
limit the employment of immigrants hy quotas or to 
impose a tax on their emplovers could not be assented 
to by the Governor, bul would have to be reserved under 
Royal Instructions for the signification of Ilis Majestv's 

P ' e *Thlrdly. on June 27, an undertaking was given to 
the Government of India that they would refer for the 
expression of their views any definite proposal* that might 
be placed before the Governor for restricting immigration 
into Ceylon. . , , , , , , 

Fourthly, no such proposals had as yet been tendered 
to him 


As 


Refutation 
egards ' facts ’ Nos 2, 3 and 4, the n 


> Bills 


mgratioi 


inly for 
■mil the 


employment of immigrants by quotas, or to impose a tax 
on their employers, for the signification ot His Mo)e«lvs 
pleasure is no guarantee that such legislation will not be 
pas«ed, particularly when His Excellency does not desire 
to discuss policies with any of his subjects save the 
Ministers nor is likely to differ from his constitutional 
advisers An undertaking to refer any definite proposals 
to restrict immigration into Ceylon when made, for the 
views of the Government of India, is of use but gives 
little sense of security to the Indians in Ceylon Their 
experience tn conned ion with the Land Development 
Ord nance and the Village Communities Amendment 
Ordinance has been by no means reassuring What has 
been and is obvious is that tbe«e reservations and consul- 
tations have not up to now checked measures adversely 


affecting Indians. The reserve powers have been used" 
only to protect European employers and European inter- 
ests If the proposal affecting future immigration men!* 
consultation with India, does not the proposal resulting 
In the Joss of livelihood of Indians already migrated 
deserve more urgently such consultation ? Opportunity 
for such consultation at the time of the trade talks was 
close at hand. What is the particular need to !i**!ily 
lighten up a policy five years old ? 

Fifthly, there had never been any scheme, much less 
legislation, for compulsory repatriation of anybody. Any 
such legislation would under Royal instructions need to 
be reserved for the signification of lilt Majesty’s pleasure. 

Refutation 

As to * fact ’ No 5, there was never a complaint of 
compulsory repatriation by legislation or otherwise. The 
complaint is that the choice is a Hobson's choice and 
that the right of election left to the Indian workers Is 
a mockery. The fate of those who are unable to repatri- 
ate themselves for the sake of gratuity is truly pitiable, 
because they haie not the faintest hope of starting a fresh 
life here or in India. 


Sixthly, what the State Cojnci! passed and what he 
in due course ratified was a supplementary provision to 
defray retirement bonuses and travelling expenses to- 
their home country for such daily-paid employees of 
Government as might apply for them on discharge or re- 
tirement under the conditions announced by the Financial 
Secretary 

Refutation 

Ki regards fact No. 6, the ratification of the supple- 
mentary provision to defray retirement bonuses and travel- 
ling expenses for tbe discharged or retired Indian daily etn- 
plojees of the Government obviously implies the ratifica- 
tion of the administrative measures of dismissal and com- 
pulsion to retire by threat contained in the condition* 
announced by the Financial Secretary and amplified by 
ihe circular of the Chief Secretary to the Heads of 
Departments 


Sevrnthlj, one month's notice of discharge was 
given to all daily-paid non-Ceylone*e employees engaged 
since April 1, 1934 that is, after ihe passing by the State 
Council of the resolution that immigrants should be en- 
gaged only if Ceylonese with requisite qualifications were 


Refutation 

As lo the fact No 7, has Ilis Excellency satisfied 
hun«elf that everv one of those di.mi««rd on a month's 
notice was taken after l«t April, 1934, although Ceylonese 
with requisite qualifications were not available’ Was the 
resolution of March, 1934, acted upon ’ Was ii necessary 
to act upon it* These are questions which demand 


Eighthly, none of the persons so discharged were 
recruited by Government from India; they were engaged 
locally and were perfectly free to stay in Ceylon if they 
«n.l Government employment. Their 

- j under any special law 

Refutation 

About fact No. 8, when the Ceylon Government as 
" '’, 1922 *P uted •“ Simla an official to plead for- 
dian Emigration Act, 


wished and obtained n 

discharge by Governme _. .... 

but in the exercise of the ordinary rights of a 


favourable treatment under tl e 
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was it ever hinted that Indians outside estates are un- 
•welcome ? Why was the Government of Ceylon paying a 
contribution to the Indian Immigration Fund even after 
1934? It was for defravwg the cost of immigration of 
•estate labourers wbo filtered down into works of Govern- 
ment Departments. 

Ninthly, notices had been or were being withdrawn 
in the case of any non-CejIonese (a) registered as married 
to a Ceylonese wife, (bl registered as the father of a 
child by a Ceylonese mother or (c) who was married to 
a Ceylonese spouse whose employment was being con- 
tinued The Leader of the State Council in introducing 
the budget on July 25 al«o announced that special cases 
of hardship would receive individual consideration 

Tenthly, that the services of nan-Ceylone«e would be 
terminated before those of the Ceylonese, was announced as 
a principle of retrenchment, and a scheme of boDU*es had 
been offered to those non-Ceylonese who desired to avoid 
■the risk of retrenchment by voluntary retirement this 

Eleventhly, the Ministers recently agreed to an im- 
portant rwii4catvnn ttt princrple which k hive ynk men- 
tioned The modification was that for the purpose* of 
retrenchment non Ceylonese etoplovees with more than ten 
years’ service under Government would be treated on a 
par with Ceylonese. 

Twelfthly, the modification of the retrenchment prin- 
ciple and the special ca»es now provided in respect of 
eroplovees under notice had been brought to the notice 
of the Government of India, to which an undertaking had 
been given on May 8 last, that no scheme for compulsory 
replacement of daily-paid non-Ceylonese other than the 
present one which affected only persons engaged since 
April 1, 1934. would be approved without an opportunity 
being afforded for making representations 

Refittvtton 

As regards the last four facts the Indians protest 
against the principle underlying ihe proposal*, little altera 
tions to the incidence of hardship can not justify a wrong 
principle or rectify the subtantial injustice done Has 
Ihe modification in respect of employees of 10 years’ 
standing been effectively brought to the notice of tho«e 
■who have been stampeded to consent to retirement and 
repatriation? Indians who haie worked a, supernumer 


ary men for over ten years under conditions which recog- 
nised their service in the computation of gratuity and 
for leave on the same fooling as others in Government 
employ have been discharged even without a month’s notice 
The Indians bad asked for an opportunity to place 
their case before Ills Excellency long before the scheme 
was discussed in the State Council, but were given that 
opportunity after His Excellency bad ratified the proposals. 

A perusal of the refutations would clearly 
show how hollow are the reasonings of the 
Ceylon Governor. While Ceylon is to be con- 
gratulated on getting a Got ernor who agrees to 
abide by the actions of the Ministers, it is to be 
pointed out how regrettable it is that His 
Excellency should have broken the general 
self-denying rules imposed on themselves by 
various Governors of the different dominions 
and colonics regarding discussion of policies of 
their respect i\ e Ministers and legislatures. 

F LOOTING THE INSTRUMENT OF INSTRUCTIONS 

It may also be mentioned that there are 
certain obligations which the Gov ernor of 
Ceylon has to discharge under the Instrument 
of Instructions given to him It is provided 
that any bill diminishing or prejudicing any 
of the rights or privileges to which, at the date 
of these our instructions, persons emigrating, 
or who have immigrated to the Island from 
India, may be entitled by reason of such emi- 
grating”, shall not be as*ented to bv him 
Again, the Governor is required not to give his 
assent to “ any bill the principles of which have 
evoked venous opposition by any racial, religi- 
ous or other minority. ” The recent history of 
Ceylon, however, shows in what deliberate 
manner there has been flouting of the provisions 
of the Instrument of Instructions to the 
Gov ernor 


EXHIBITION OF INDIAN PAINTINGS IN CEYLON 

By S N C 


About the time when Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
came back from Ceylon, somewhat disappointed 
in his good-will mission to win over anti-Indian 
feelings expressed in the repatriation ordinance, 
a cultural mission was sent from Bengal to that 
distant island — that geographical pendant and 
the seat of cultural continuation of Indian 
continental civilization. It was not a mi«sion 
of talking human agencies, but a mi*smn of tbe 
silent ambassador of Art. It was a small 
collection of selected Masterpieces of Indian 
Painting from the collection of the well-known 
connoi««eur and historian of Indian Art, Mr. 


O C Gangoly of Calcutta It comprised only 
about 75 pictures, but it was a very represen- 
tative collection embracing all departments, 
pharos, and schools of Indian Painting from the 
early Buddhist School* down to the new 
developments under the guidance of Dr. 
Abanindra Nath Tagore, a fairly expansive 
map illustrating the development of Indian 
Painting, covering a period of over two 
thousand years. The frescoes of Ajanta and 
Bagh had necessarily to be represented in 
tropic®, but all the later phases, embracing the 
Piila School, the Western Indian or Gujarati 
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Schools, tlic Schools of Itajputana, the Hill 
Schools of Chamba, Bashoh and Kangra ami 
the Mogul School, were represented by actual 
mastcrpuces, typical of each phase; while the 
neo-Bengali School wa* fullv illustrated by 
typical masterpieces from the brush of Dr. 
A N. Tagore, and Mr. Nanda Lai Bose, 
Director of the Knlabhavan, Vis\ a-bharati 
The most peculiar feature of this Exhibition 
was the fact that it was sponsored and patro- 
nized by educational authorities, and keenly 
inspired by teachers of the schools and colleges 
of Northern Ceylon who originated the inspir- 
ing idea of having an Art Exhibition in connec 
tion with an Educational Conference. This 
was a very happy a enture and the teachers in 
Ceylon have perhaps set the first example of 
linking up Art w ith Education— an union which 
lias yet to be accomplished m the fields of 
Indian Education, where Art still continue-, 
with some rare exceptions, to be a Forbidden 
Fruit m the Gardens of Indian Education The 
first exhibition of Indian Painting was opened 
at the Parnmeswar College Hall at Jaffna 
(northern Ceylon) bv Mr R Patrick the 
Acting Director of Education Mr. V 'ccra- 
singham, the Chairman of the Exhibition Com- 
mittee, made some very apposite remarks 
which are worth quoting 

"In this Exhibition we fird history repeating >t*elf 
The first exhibition of any kind of original paintings 
in Jaffna is very appropriately a collection of Indian 
Painting. The greater compliment that could be paid 
to Ceylon in its Indian relatton.hip is that it i* « 
spoilt child of India The cultural conquest of ft) Ion 
bV India is complete and cannot b- repatriated Let «* 
reoatnate if necessary, thing, mundane We should not 
and could not divorce ourselves from spiritual and cultural 
kinship with India " 

Mr Patrick m declaring the Exhibition 
open remarked that 

“he was very much impressed by the beauty of the 
collection of Paintings shewn at the Exhibition and that 
he was confident that people viMting the Exhibition would 
see someth, ng really beautiful It -<• essential that 
teachers and students should learn to admire and appre- 
ciate Art The Northern Province Teachers Association 
ha. broken new grounds by organizing the Exhibition ” 

A well deserved tribute was al«o paid to 
Mr. K. Navaratanam, who took an active part 


in bringing over the Exhibition to Ceylon with 
commendable aesthetic foresight and entcrpri*e. 
The succe«- of the Exhibition at Jaffna induced 
the Ceylon bocicty of Arts to invite the Exhibi- 
tion to Colombo, where the pictures were 
exhibited for a week at the well-known Art 
Galtdry at Colombo. The Colombo Show was 
organized by G. Mnlaya-ekhara, the well- 
known Buddiu-t scholar, and it was opened by 
Sir Baron Jayatilaka, the Prune Minister. 
The Exhibition was alio honoured by H. E. 
the Governor of Ceylon who paid a private 
visit to the show. Hist Excellency is a great 
oonnoi'-eur of pictures and the tribute* paid 
by the Governor had the inspiring effect of 
bringing large crowds to the -how That the 
citizens of Colombo, wh'ch include a large 
number of connoi—curs and artists, came to 
offer appreciative admiration of Indian Paint- 
ing-, demonstrated the spiritual link which still 
binds India and Ceylon together. Dr. Andreas 
Nell who gave a Talk on Indian Art, in con- 
nection with the Exlubit'on happily emphasized 
on this cultural kin-hip . 

• Ancient and Mediaeval Art in old Ceylon was so 
closely linked up with art . movements in India that a 
sludv of Indian Paintings is necessarily helpful Jo an 
understanding of what is left in Cejlon — survivals from 
an immense quantity in former time.. Ignorance of the 
value of the old paintings and indifference to their fate 
Mill prevails in Ceylon in official and unofficial circle*, 
though to a less extent than a few decade* ago India 
emerged from that slough of torpid disregard of olJ Indian 
Ma«trr* much earlier, greatly owing to the appreciation 
b> Bnti'h and European official, and unofficial*. »oon aided 
bj co-operation from Indian*. We are moving, only slowly • 
in Cevlon toward- such a happy realization ” 

Dr Nell could have added that the pace of 
that «low movement ha* been considerably 
accelerated by the examples of modern and 
ancient Indian masterpiece, represented in this 
Exhibition Buddha-ghosha, the majority of 
who'C works were written m Ceylon, had helped 
that cluld of Indian culture to pay back the 
debt that the island owed to Asoha, the Indian 
Constantine One can reasonably expect that 
the modern arti-ts of Ceylon, led by such 
talented artists ns Mr. Harry Petris, would, one 
day, repay the debt in the field of Pictorial 




- HILL TRIBES OF ASSAM 

By D. C. KAITH, b.sc. (Edin.) 

Chief Forest Officer, Bijni Raj Estate, Assam 


Assvm is made up of valleys and hills. Civiliza- 
tion of the v alleys of Assam has under- 
gone many changes. There were Caehan and 
Ahom kings, there were Burmese raid- and 
border feuds, — these are all things of the past. 
Peace has come to prevail. \\ ltft all the ; e, 
there lias not been i ery maikcd change in the 
life, habit, custom* of folk- In ing in the hills of 
Assam They are objects of anthropological 
study more or les«. lie know, their ancestors 
in China end Til ft have a very old civilization 
and a highly dev eloped one even todaj 
History has it that after the> were dm on out 
of China they cam- and hid themselves in 
Assam and Burma lulls High -virgin tropica! 
forc-ts of the ea-tern Himalaya- gave these 
exiles food and shelter Cut off from civiliza- 
tion they settled dewn ui these lulls For a 
time they lived entirely on fi-lung and hunting 
Afterward 3 circumstances compelled them to 
grow a few eatables by cutting a patch of forest 
(jhntn) which ha« gradually increased « 0 much 
as to become a menace to the valleys Good 



Kuk.s 


old day- wore tho-a vvhtn there were no ca«te 
or racial di-tmctions. Even Pnndaxas Toamctl 
freely about thc-e hills in their exile. One is 
inclined to believe the folk- tales of Pandava 
princes ‘wooing’ the Xaga girls when one sees 
53-6 . 


the feature* of Angann and Thanghul Nagas. 
Hills ex-communicated them from the in- 
habitants of the vallejs and even from one 
tribe and the other. Each tribe occupied ft hill 
and had its own manners, customs and language. 
They mu-t have been a peace-loving and con- 
tented people at first, but later on. as every- 



A Kabul smoking his pipe 


where else, village feuds «nd tribal factions 
began to increase with the struggle for exis- 
tence Thus developed a war mentality for the 
pre-crvntion of their race Xow we see nothing 
good in them except that they are head-hunters, 
warriors, -u-piciou- looking and dirty people 
in J. ♦«, ha Kftthftwi. -if mu if. 4ft- ’nng, ift. 'ina 
village live- m peace with the next village, 
one tnLe with the other there is nothing to 
worry about 

Villages are seattertd about and generally 
-ituatcd on hill tops, well fortified with big 
boulders, eactu«. etc against any nggre— or, and 
thev are linked up by short-cut routes. Graded 
paths are di-hked by the hill people, they 
always prefer a short-cut. 

Ilili- populated by a particular tribe derive 
their name from that tribe which i* further 
divided into sub-tribe- or elans. Garo Hill* arc 
occupied by the Garo-. Lu«hai hill* by the 
Lu«hai*.Cachar hill by the Cflehari-% Kha«ia hills 
by the Kha-i 4 , Xaga hills by the Xagas, Abor 
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hills by the Abors, Mikir hills by the Mikirs and 
so on. 

All the hill tribes are wandering in habit. 
You may see a village on a hill-top this winter, 
next winter, it may hove shifted itself to 
another hill-top, five miles away. The reasons 
invariably are based on supernatural miscon- 
ception followed by some deaths in the ullage 
or constant sickness or repeated bad harvests. 
Villages are generally populated on pure tribal 



Kabul dance 

basis, c.g , a village maj consist of only 
Kacha Kagas or Lota Nagas or Thanghul Naga- 
or Thsdo lvukis, etc. Thou hou*cs ore artisti- 
cally built. A typical house is a 4 Chang ’ hou-i 
of one targe room with two doors in extrem* 
ends stuck up on bamboo or wooden support- 
Bamboos, thatch and timber posts arc u-od m 
construction. 

Cooking, sleeping, planning are all done in 
that room. Their domestic jH?t& an guuruiK 
pigs and goats for which there i- im.ui UK an 
enclosure nearby. Life is all -truggU In 
winter men, women and children an all oigigcd 
in cutting a * jlium" Jhums an- -own with 
paddy millet and cotton Mo-t m the cotton 
supplied to Assam and Bengal rniiKs from the 
]bums of the lull® of A®sam 

After paddy harvest is our real fun begin® 
There is general rejoicing in tiic hills n® c\ cr> 
where eke in India, Pots are cleaned and ncc 
put in with some barks for nee beer to brew 
Beer being ready, there i® general excitement 
in the ullage Dance and merry-making are 
held in the hou-e compound of the ullage chief 
Sacrifices of fowl®, pup® and goat® are made to 
nppca-c the spirit® Drinking and merry - 
nnking starts in real earnest. Old men and 
women, >oung-tcrs all join m the ihnec. There 

• Tbs term “ ilium " i® lo felling a bn ot 

fores! *nd burning U when irj t<* culiiTilion ju.: before 


the gong is being beaten continuously for music 
and there is singing, which may go on till early 
hours of the morning when men and women 
may be seen lying about dead drunk and trying 
to have another drink if possible. These condi- 
tions prevail all over the hills after the paddy 
harvest. Drinking parties are given and there 
j® always a brewed vat lying handy in a comer 
to entertain a visitor. I suppose, without a drink 
hill men would not exist. Like the French, 
temperanco will make a hill man’s life most 
miserable. Give them incat and drink, teach 
them any religion, work them any way you like. 

Rice, salt, chillies, a few- jungle lcaacs and 
roots form their delicious diet. Now and then 
fi-'h or n wood-cock trapped by a youngster 
forms a part of the menu. Meat of all kinds 
is eaten. Tiger®, elephants, mithnns, dog®, 
snakes, mice arc reh-l.ed by one or the other 
of the hill tribe®. Probably a fat tummy of a 
valley man makes a hill man’s mouth watery 
too ! Mdk l- of no u®c to the hit! men. 

Marriages and ceremonies are simple. 
Polygamy is not practi®;d ns n rule A girl ja 
taken awaj after payment of bead® necklaces, 
mav be a few rupees, goats, fowl®, pig® or 
nuthan- If contracted numbers of article® or 
animal.- ore not gi\cn by the groom, the girl’s 
father ha® a right to recover the daughter, may 
be with half a do2cn of kiddie®. Such a dispute 



Anolhct »icw ef a Kibm dance 


may be decided by the ullage chief and elders. 
If they can t bring atmut a settlement, a cn®e 
rfio ,nvt " ,c ., Rrpom " ,a >* brought by the girl’s 
father in the court of the neare-t political 
officer, fliere J«-Ure i« simple nm j sure A 
summary enquiry » made and xerd.ct given. 

There are no end procedure code, no co^rt 
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fees, no pleaders and no botheration. When a 
very knotty problem comes up for dicision, 
t-av, about a plot of land and it is difficult to 
come to a correct judgment, the parties agree 
to dive in a tank, whoever comes out first loses 
tho ease. Parties are quite happy with the 
vetdict. They quietly walk away. Here and 
there villages want to fight out a point and then 
the trouble starts. Fights and raids take place. 
The officer in charge has to rush out wuth a 
posse of constables and bring the parties under 
control. The greatest punishment a village 
may have is to set the whole village minus their 
belongings on fire. It is with such severe 
punishments that lull tribes are kept back from 
head-hunting which is believed to be necessary 
to increase the spiritual force for the welfare 
of the village. 

Thiels ot viYiages are expected to go and 
report points of interest to the officer in charge 
whenever they can, otherwise, there is no agency 
for bringing reports from the villages. In fact, 
there is not much to report from the villages 

Some tribes are healthy while others are 
not. Death rate 13 appalling. Epidemics of 
smallpox are common. Tuberculosis is spread- 
ing amongst the hill tribes probably due to 



A hill-side Kabui Tillage 

living in dark and dingy houses full of smoke 
and non-observance of hygienic rules. 

Generally men wear a loin cloth and a big 
home-made wrapper to cover their bodies. 
Women hate one-piece wrappers artistically 
woven at home and w rapped round their breasts 
and legs. Youngsters sometimes throw all their 
clothes off when hoeing a jhum on a hot day. 
There you may sec followers of ‘Van Yagcl ’ 
in their natural beauty 1 

Here and there they arc changing their 
simple garb to expensive hats and coats but 
alas, they are not learning how best to create 
wealth to buy those luxuries ! 


Each tribe and sub-tribe has its own 
language and there are perhaps more than one 
hundred dialects spoken in the hills of Assam. 
Very few tribes can communicate themselves 
with their neighbours of another tnbe. Un- 



Kabul buts 

fortunately no definite policy has been laid 
down for the education of the hill tribes. A 
few mission schools teach the Bible in their own 
language written in Roman character. One feels 
sorry for the hill men when they come down to 
the \ alleys to sell their produce being cheated by 
the clever \ alley traders because of their 
absolute ignorance of the language of the valley 
people Here is an opportunity to introduce 
the Assamese language first written in Roman 
characters all over the hills of Assam in a uni- 
form manner 

Medical aid is scarce Ojhas who are 
quite ignorant of medicine, rule supreme. They 
treat by doing some sort of sacrifices and 
magic followed by a drinking party, that is all 
the treatment they know. It is these Ojhas 
who take advantage of the ignorance of the 
lull tribes and foment trouble asking them to 
revolt against law and order These blood 
thirsty Ojhas preside over ceremonies which 
are held to celebrate slaughtering of innocent 
human beings. 

Every tribe seems to have its own ideas 
of religion There is always a fear of the un- 
known. They feel that there is something like 
the spints over which they have no control. 
Here and there Christian missions have imparted 
to them the spirit of Christianity. Each mission 
has given a Bible in the language spoken by a 
particular tribe and this is written in Roman 
characters In mission schools teachers and 
pastors selected from hill men are being trained 
and taught to read these Scriptures. The c e 
trained men in turn go out in the hills to spread 
the gospel of love and peace to the hill 'tribes. 
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Unfortunately these young men too educated 
in mission schools cannot carry on trndc with 
the outside world as they are ignorant of the 
language spoken by others outside the hills. 

There is no denying the fact that What 
Christian missions have done for the hill tribes 
by way of education and medical aid was 



Kabul Naga dance 


ne\er done before by any society. This debt 
(he hill tribes will have to owe for generations. 

Modes of Livelihood 
But still their wants are few and simple 
Women arc hart! working, they cut jhum*, hoe 
the soil and a«hw, plant and hanc-t crop* 
They rear children, do fine weaving and 
cooking The lot of the hill women is a bard 
one but they arc & jolly lot nnd quite unlike 
womenfolk in India Men and women earn 
their produce for sale in basket* hung on thin 
back* to the nearest market*, in the plains below, 
may be a distance of 30-40 miles through 
densely wooded hills. 

Marketable produce is cotton banana* 
potatoes, pieces of hand-woxen cloth lac hoi ns 
hides, honey, cane work, oranges In exchange 
they buy salt, oil, tobacco for smoking and 
chewing," tea, beads and necklaces Some might 
spend their entire earnings in a liquor shop. 
Having come to a distant market they must 
anyhow dispose of their produce and return 
home. They seldom get a square deal in a dis- 
tant and unhabitable market, the tactics and 
language of which are \ery little comprehended 
jiv the simple folk* of the lull*. 

Here and there, tliov are employed to 
eon*truct and repair roads nnd bridle paths 
running through the lull* 

Hill men form exrellant lore«t labour. 
Forc«t contractors go into the hill* to exploit 
timber an<l employ the hill men to cany out 
^various operations. With great ngret it muM 


be said that forest contractors seldom pay 
according to contracted rate* or don’t pay at 
all on some pretext or other. Relation? become 
strained nnd the result sometimes is that the con- 
tractor's elephants arc shot dead and operation? 
hate to be su-pcnded in those remote parts of 
the hills. General nervou?ne-* prevails oxer 
the hills and hill men non-co-opcra te with the 
contractors nnd harn?« them Without the co- 
operation of local lull population timber opera- 
tion* become difficult and expensive. Rice and 
rations in general have to be earned by expen- 
*i\c imported labour into the hills Hundreds 
of worker* from the valleys have to be taken 
into the lull? annually to exploit timber. Near 
a forest camp a jhum will be cut and planted 
with paddv with a \icw to pick up quarrels 
when elephants of the contractor will surely get 
loose end destroy the jhum Money has no 
attraction to the hill tribes and th»y cannot be 
coerced to do any work again?t their will. Feel 
one with them, they are your sln\c* 

Cu'sr.s of Backwardness 

Cut off from civilization the hill tribes 
really got stranded in the hills surrounded by 
cleverer people and people suffering from 
supcriontN complex in the valleys down 
below The hill tribes could not keep pace with 
them in material end moral progress. 

They came from the jungle* nnd the 
jungle? ha\ c claimed them a* their own 
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jhums and they hardly cared for the outside 
world Village feuds always kept them busy 
end on con-tant guard No progress could lie 
made. Suppressed and shunned by the valley 
men the hill tribes began to letaliatc and 
became turbulent and started head-hunting 
raid*, on the villages m the v alley*. They 
grew more suspicious of strangers and murdered 



them whenever possible Such were the condi- 
tions prevailing m Assam when the province 
was annexed by the British and remained so long 
after. To keep the lull men in check from raiding 
tie villages m the valleys, the bill districts were 
demarcated and the boundary line was called 
the ‘ inner line’ into which no man was allowed 
to crO's without a permit and armed escort' 
from the Political Officer-m-charge of the 
district. There i» no free access to most of 
the districts for the vallcv men In half 
a century or so lull tribes have cooled down 
because of the isolation policy of the govern- 
ment. The customs of these people have under- 
gone little change except of those who have 
been influenced by Christian missionaries No 
other mission cared to take them over. 

Such are the conditions in which we find 
the hill tribes today. It is beginning to be 
realised that the lot of the hill tribes is hard 
and something must be done to improve it 
and that quickly. They can not be segregated 
forever. With the march of civilization they 
mu«t be taken along by the more advanced 
people. 

The clearing and felling of forests for jhum- 
ing in the hill* is increasing; that is a danger of 
the first magnitude. Floods in the valleys are 
becoming an annual affair. With the increa*c 
of population, the prepuce for jhum laud- lias 
increased and fore-t officers have not been far 
behind in warning the public about the 


impending disaster which must follow when hills 
are denuded of forest cover. Going over the 
hills one is struck with the varied dimple, soil, 
altitude and luxurious vegetation of the hills of 
A««ni Kha=ia hill* with their wavy tops look 
like Scottish highlands. Naga hills have 
€000' to 8000' lull tops. Manipur has tempe- 
rate climate all the year round. Cherrapunji, 
the heaviest ram station m the world, is situated 
in Assam hill*. Vegetation both alpine and 
tropical meets the eye in many hills 

Suggestion for the development of the 
hills for the benefit of the hill men in particular 
rnd valley people in general may interest the 
readers r 

Forest Development 
Departmental operations may be under- 
taken in forests within the ‘inner line’ for the 
welfare of the hill tribes With cheap labour 
and supervision and assured wages 'hill men 
will be too glad to do felling, logging, rafting, 
floating of timber to the forest depots Each 
village on the bank of a floating creek can 



co-operate in the operations. Bamboos for 
export to Calcutta paper mills can be cut and 
sold departmental ly too 

Collection of minor forest produce like 
agar, dial moogra seed, lac, tea seed, Temunalia 
fruits, Semul cotton, canes, musk, skins, honey, 
live animal*, resin, gum, bee’s wax may be done 
departmentallv. 

No supcrvi-or recruited from hill men need 
le paid more than R*. 10 per month, that is » 
decent remuneration in the hills 

In the depot* logs will be «old by the 
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forest department nnd proper wages paid to 
workers. In this way all village chiefs will 
start taking interest in forest conservation nnd 
like to hoard money and have a better standard 
of living 

All the* minor forest produce will be 
collected nnd disposed of at the recognised 
depots and wages paid by the department to 
the collectors. Wages can be paid in cash or 



in kind or in both If some lull men restrict 
jhuining they can be gi\en wages in paddy 
Some forests should be constituted into Milage 
forests so that village chiefs might take care of 
them Ililt people in this way may learn timbei 
operations, catch nnd train elephants and keep 
them for their own good. 

Agriculture 

There are vast possibilities of development 
of agriculture in all its brandies 

Crops 

Cultivation of potatoes, tobacco, American 
cotton, chillies, Tung oil, pine apples, etc., may be 
extended. There shall have to be established big 
nurseries and seed depots for propagation of these 
crops at all important subdivisional hcadquarteig 
like what the Forestry Commission has in Great 
Britain for forest development. Co-operation 
of doctors, overseer 4 , road moharirs of hill 
districts may be sought for di-tnhution of 
seed nnd graft* Hill men should lie trained 
es ‘Malta’ in large numbers in government 
farm*. Terraced cultivation shall have to be 
seriously introduced in some hills to save hill- 
sides from erosion. 


Animal husbandry 

Cattle, pig«, silver foxes, or mules which 
may he ratacd in Manipur, can be reared in the 
bills. Milk is disliked by the hill men but 
they can utilize milk in making Ghee. In 
important ' bazara ' demonstrations of ghee 
manufacture may he nrranged for training hill 
men. Silver fox farming can be experimented 
upon in suitable hill localities. Bee keeping 
and poultry can be introduced in places; these 
should be kept in hill farms for distribution. 


Horticulture 

Assam hills can be great suppliers of fruits 
to eastern India. Khasin hills arc a living 
example for fruit growing which should spread 
all over the other hills. Pine apples, oranges, etc , 
should be pushed out from the nurseries to the 
hills. Apple may flourish in places. 


Special Cultivation 

Cinchona— Assam hills (Mhow in Naga 
lulls) can grow its own Cinchona, a great modem 
necessity of our times. Naga hills have soil 



tnd climate good lor Cinchona cultivation. 
Fox store (Dig, tali,) mny bo (nod on some 
high altitude*. Tung oil cultivation may he 
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Mlk ," or,n ’ »' various specie" 
ran hr made popular. Mulberry »,|I 

»clt in some lull, At present I, il ' oiks di 
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Industries 

Carpentry should be made compulsory 
in all primary and higher schools of 
the hills. Hill men -will supply ready made 
furniture, toys, boats built from timber from 
their milage forests, which will command res- 
pect there. 

Baskets, mats, umbrella handles, cane sticks 
can be easily made, and with a little modern 
training by a demonstrator going round the 
villages, the hill men mil work wonders. The 
department of industries has so much to do in 
these areas. 

Weaving 

Nearly all the hill women are expert 
weavers and some of them so good Modern 
methods can be introduced for better speed and 
design. 

Marketing 

Special funds should be created to finance 
marketing of special produce brought down 
by the hill men to important bazars of the 
valleys. A successful example of marketing of 
musk at Sadiya by the authorities may be quoted. 
There all the imr*k is received, labelled and auc- 
tioned after due advertisement and the price 
obtained is paid to the sellers through Govern- 
ment agency. A small fee is levied on all sales 


for the creation of a fund for welfare of the 
countryside. An experiment on these lines can be 
conducted in bazars of some districts with special 
produce such as lac, musk, canes, etc. 

Emigration to the Valleys 

To remove pressure for jhum lands, surplus 
population of the hills should be coaxed to come 
down and work in the tea gardens There are 
x ery few of them employed in the valleys I dare 
say they will like hard labour in the gardens, but 
some will take up work seriously, others wilt run 
away. A systematic recruitment of families 
through Government agencies should be taken up. 
It is to be hoped that some will get stranded and 
settle down in the valleys for their own good and 
will make u-eful settlers like the Cacharis, Boro*, 
Rabbas, Garo*, Alins, who settled long ago in 
the plains 

The writer of this article had an opportunity 
to move amongst the hill tribes of As*am exten- 
sively when he was exploring the resources of 
Manipur forests during 1932-33. He has made 
an attempt to survey generally the life, habit, 
conditions and possibilities of improvement of the 
hill tribes m Assam. He will be only too glad 
to offer further suggestions and information about 
them if any one interested in the welfare of these 
people calls for it. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Recommendations of Mrs. Kiran Bose, the Indian Representative 


A prominent part was taken in the discussions 
of the AdvJ-ory Committee on Social Questions 
by Mr*. Kiran Bose, the rcprc-cntativc of India, 
who was unanimously elected as Rapporteur 
for its session which lias ju*t concluded 

, The work of the Advisory Committee on 
Social Questions included this year a di-cu-sion 
on matters of social work which concern public 
authorities everywhere— the organisation and 
administration of welfare work among young 
people, social as«i*tance, training to be given to 
social workers. Social problems such as 
family desertion and the position of illegitimate 
children, were al«o reviewed with the help of 
preliminary studies prepared fm the Committee. 

Another problem which came under the 
Committee’s notice was the problem of 


prostitution Here, the Committee’s work 
laid special emphasis upon the preventive 
aspect . how to protect minors and young women 
from pro-titution, and how to rein-tate in 
society women who may have become prosti- 
tutes end protect their health and ensure their 
livelihood 

The Progress Report of the Director of the 
Social Questions Section al*o formed -in im- 
portant item of di*cu« a ion. The Advisory 
Committee, moreover, reviewed the work of the 
Child Welfare Information Centre, a relatively 
new department of the Social Section of tho 
Secretariat which secures an exchange of fresh 
and accurate information between child and 
social welfare authorities of different countries. 

In order to extend this usual service of in- 
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formation on matters of social organisation, Hie 
Representative of India joined the Representa- 
tives! of France and thd United States of 
America in expressing the hope that means 
would bo found to proceed with plans for pub- 
lishing a periodical' review on' social question, 
from Geneva. 

Discussing the - Annual Report on Child 
Welfare prepared by the Secretariat, Mrs. 



Mrs Kirin Bose 


Kiran Bos? (Representative of India) derenbed 
the difficulties with winch the social workei 
and educationalist is faced in India Few oi 
the institution* which have been e*tabli-hul m 
the West to deal with retarded children, the 
feeble-minded or delinquents, c\ist to any con- 
siderable extent in India Those who wish to 
deal with mental di-ease from the modem 
scientific point of Mew arc faced with great 
handicaps in terms of the current public opinion 
of the country. 

" Unless and until we have free compulsory cdiica- 
tios in India it will diScult lo solve the many wiar 
problems confronting the authorities there today.” 


During the discussions' of the Advisory 
Committee on -the Legal Aspects of Illegitimacy 
nnd on the Social Position of the Unmarried 
Mother and her child, Mrs. Kiran Bose took 
the opportunity of describing in some detail the 
provisions made by • law and custom ' in tho 
different comumnities of India for the legal 
position of the illegitimate child. Here, she 
remarked, the problem was complicated by the 
existence of the caste system hut public opinion 
was becoming aware of social question* generally 
end was inclining toward- reform in modern 
term*. 

Mrs Ilc-e al-o participated m tha dbcu«- 
-ion on the epic -Don us to what sort of training 
was to be provided for persons engaged in social 
uoik. She n!-o fumi-hcd special information 
ibottt conditions particular to countiij« of the 
Ea*t, when llic Arlvi-ory Committee on Social 
Question* concerned lt-elf with the di«eu**ion 
of the problem of prostitution and m.a-ure- 
for it* prevention, with special rcfirtnc? to 
minors. 

On Mrs Bore's recommendation* tlie 
Advi*or> Committee added to ‘ its lt-t of 
corresponding members, the National Council 
of Women m India, to act for three jear* a* 
from 1W0. 

Before the Advisory Committee concluded 
it* deliberation*, it paid tributes to the dili- 
gence of Mrs Bo-c who, as Die Rapporteur, 
had drawn up the report reviewing lie work 
and decisions of the Committee 

Mr* Bore has «uhmittid a «cp irate report 
to the Gov eminent of India m winch -he ha* 
drawn attention to a number of important 
*uggestions, the acceptance of which -lie believe* 
would make India’s participation in the work 
of the League Committee*. «ue h a* tin 
\dvi*ory Committee on Social Quc»tum*. active 
and effective Site i< definitely of the opinion 
that c\en in such technical n*pecla a* the 
*eieixl work, the League's activities -how little 
relation to La*tern, partieulaily Imban, rondi- 
tien* Tiic e-*entiallv regional character of 
(lie league'* *ocnl artivitie*, *hc feel*, restrict* 
the «copc of international co-operation and 
stand* m the wav of repre*entative* of India 
lontnliuting worthily and fully in the di— 
cus'ions of the peculiarly European problem* 
before the League committee* The League’s 
activities particularly tliore relating to xeork 
in the social direction, Die urge*, should be 
characterised by their practice! utility and 
universality. She suggests in her report "to the 
Government of India that, m place of the 
present indifferent policy towards the work 
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and activities of the League, a po-itive policy 
is called for under which they should instruct 
Indian delegates to League Committees to leave 
no manner of doubt on the point that no study 
or investigation undertaken by the technical 
organisations of the League would be regarded 
.as complete and international in its charactei 
unless it took Indian conditions and needs into 
account. 

She has also suggested that tho Govern- 
ment of India should, as m her own case, 
maintain continuity of India’s representation 
on League Committees by sending the same 
delegate for at least two consecutive years, for 
she maintains that positions of influence in 
League Committees are naturally shared among 
delegates who represent their countries year 
after year and whose experience and knowledge 
•of the peculiar procedure in methods of work 
■enable them to play an important part in the 
'Committee’s deliberations 


One of her suggestions, made in her report 
to the Government of India, related to the 
appointment of the Representative of India on 
the Advisor}' Committee on Social Questions as 
advisor to the Indian Delegation to the League 
Assembly. 

In her report she has also stressed the 
desirability of the Representative of India on 
the Advisory Committee on Social Qusctions, 
receiving the brief well in advance of the date 
of the meeting at Geneva so as to enable the 
Indian delegate to study and digest the impli- 
cations of the problems on the agenda as 
revealed by discussion with prominent Indian 
social workers and Government experts on 
social questions in India. Mrs. Bose’s report 
to the Government of India concludes with a 
plea for adequate publicity arrangements which 
would keep the public in India informed of the 
part India’s representatives were playing in 
international discussions at Geneva. 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT IN SURAT DISTRICT 

By DURLABHJI PRAGJI 


"The District Local Board of Surat in Gujerat 
pa-sod a resolution on July 23, 1938, appointing 
a Committee to draw up a scheme of “ Village 
Improvement Week.” The Committee there- 
upon prepared a scheme and it was sanctioned 
by the Board at its meeting held on Septem- 
ber 9, 1938 In pursuance of the scheme, a 
leaflet giving an account of the reasons for 
starting the -chcine, its objective, as also the 
details of the scheme was published and distri- 
buted in the whole District It would not be 
out of place to gjvc a short resume of the 
reasons for launching this scheme The Dis- 
trict Local Board’s main activities arc at 
pre-ent confined to the construction and re- 
pairs ot the major Taluka roads, to the main- 
tenance of 12 human and 6 vetennarv di*- 
pen-ane- and to running the vaccination 
department. It will be «cen from this that 
the activities of the District Local Board 
hardly touch the fringe of the village problem®. 
Villages arc in the same condition a« they were 
150 years ago The condition of the village 
road*, the sanitation of the village® and the 
condition of water supply are far from satis- 
factory. It i« the opinion of this Board that 
.the condition of the villages will not be better, 


unless the villagers themselves realise their 
sense of duty to these requirements. In order 
to do this, vast propaganda would be neces- 
sary The villages may be improved and 
made habitable only if the villagers become self- 
reliant m the matter of the improvement of 
their villages If the District Local Boards 
have done some service to the village people, 
a great nmount of disservice has been in- 
directly done to them on account of the 
existence of these institutions People have 
come to depend upon Government or the Local 
Board for all their common amenities. Unless 
this sense of dependence was removed and the 
people were made to realize the value of self- 
help, no improvement in the condition of thc-c 
villages would be po*«ible. If India is on the 
one hand poor, its immense man power is 
lying dormant If this dormant man power 
were to be stirred up and vitalized and made 
to work for the common good the remit would 
be wonderful. The apathy of the village 
people to their common needs in respect of 
village improvement bom out of despondency 
due to poverty has to be removed Thi® 
could bo done only by vigorous propaganda. 
The main point of the was . ‘ as 
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the rural people were not in a position to pay 
more taxes for the improvement of their 
villages, all able-bodied adult men and women 
were to give free their manual labour for 
seven days in a year according to their con- 
venience and also to give free the services of 
their carts and bullocks for the same period 
for improving the villages. By their manual 
labour they could do the earth-work for 
their village loads, and also improve the 
sanitation of the villages. The services of the 
carts and bullocks could be utilized for making 
their roads pucca by bringing road materials 
from the nearest khads or rivers. Accordingly 
a seven days’ work programme was laid down. 
The formal celebration of the week was to be 
made from 6th Apnl to 13th April, but the 
people were advised to take up works according 
to their convenience The programme for the 
formal week was this : 

The first four days were to be devoted to 
the execution of some impro\ ement of the road 
or other work of permanent utility The fifth 
day was to be used for improving the sanitary 
condition of the Milage All the age-long 
rubbish in the village was to be removed and 
any uncleanliness near the wells and other 
sources of water supply was to be done away 
with The sixth day was meant for and 
named as tree plantation and industry day 
People were expected to do some work 
which would add to their income The last 
day of the week was the celebration day 
meant for enjoyment. Children’s sports were 
to be organized in the morning and the evening 
was to be devoted to holding public meeting- 
when a stock of the prexiou- year’s work wa« to 
be taken and a programme for the next year’s 
work laid down Resolutions about social and 
other reforms could al®o be passed at these 
meeting® People could also ha\e Bhajans, 
dramatic performances by ®tudcnts and othei 
emu®cments 

The modus operand! for successfully 
earning out all the items of the pro- 
gramme in the 770 tillages oj the District was 
not possible without a vast organization 
Taluka Committees for each of the eight 
Talukas with a President and one or two 
Secretaries were formed and the®e Taluka 
Committees formed Village Committees in as 
many villages as they poe«ibly could All 
tin® was done in the course of the President’s 
tour 

The apathy of the -villagers wt® to l>c 
removed and as ob®erved above the Milages 
had to be stirred up and vitalized to carry 


through thi® scheme. The President of the 
District Local Board had in the first instance to 
carry on vigorous propaganda to carry out this 
object. Tliree out of the six working day's of 
the week were therefore set apart for rioting 
one Taluka. A regular programme of the 
village® to be visited and of the time and place- 
of the public meetings was prepared and 
pubidied beforehand in the whole Taluka r 
so that the public of the neighbouring villages 
might attend the public meeting®. I am clad to 
be able to report that wonderful awakening 
was observed during this tour as these meetings- 
used to be attended by large crowds of people, 
some of whom had come from long distances- 
The people took it to be a phenomenon that 
the President, District Local Board, was visiting 
small out of the way villages and explaning to- 
them the real condition of the District Local 
Board and the duty of the people to their 
own -villages The following points were u«ed 
to be emphasised in these public meetings : 

(1) The detailed fibres of ihe income of the- 
Distort Local Board were given to the people It was 
also expla ned To the public as to how this income was at 
prevent spent by the Board. This cleirty and emphati- 
cally brought home to the public the utter straitened* 
financial condition of the Board The people for the firal 
lime realized why the Board was unable to spend any- 
thing towards the improvement of village®. 

(2) The whole scheme of Village Improvement We'k - 1 
was eiplained it ibe public meetings as al«o why il was 
necessary to carry out the scheme through self-help 

(3) As the Board proposed to levy an additional 
Local Fund Cesa of one pice per rupee of assessment, 
for the purpose of the expansion and improvement of 
primary education, public opinion had to be cultivated." 
■n favour of accepting this additional taxation. 

(4) In villages with backv-ard population, the evds- 
of drinking were explained to the people as also why 
Government undertook this reform first for the good of 1 
the public. 

<5) The re»pon«ibilities of the voters in respect 
of their soles were brought home to the public. It was 
al«o explained to them that no democracy could be- 
successful unle«s ihe voters knew their responsibility in 
ih s matter 

16 ) The advantages of working en mas«e for the- 
uplift of villages wrre also explained at these public 
meetings. 

(7) The various ameliorative measures which the 
present popular Government was adopting were also- 
pointed out and explained to the public. 

( 8 ) The necessity for the agriculturists to lake to- 
some handicraft, such as. -spinning, paper-making, etc- 
was explained to the audience at these meetings The fact 
that unless the agriculturists paid more attention to 
cattle-breeding it was not possible to improve the material 
condition of the farmers, was brought to their notice. 

200 public meetings must have been held 
in the whole District which were attended by 
the people of other villages in good numbers andi 
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so it could be said that the message of self-help 
given by the Di-tricfc Local Board was conveyed 
to the whole District of 770 villages. 

Besides the Taluka and Village Com- 
mittees, the co-operation of the officials was 
also sought for, for the successful carrying out of 
the scheme. The scheme was first approved by 
the Government through the Revenue Depart- 
ment and that Department and other depart- 
ments of the Government issued necessary orders 
to the officials to give all possible help in the 
matter. I am glad to report that all Govern- 
ment officials in the various departments fully 
•co-operated with me. But for the help of the 
Mamlatdars and the Circle Revenue Inspectors 
the removal of various encroachments would 
mot have been possible. 

The Vice-President of the District Local 
Hoard and the Chairman of the Local Board 
Taluka Committees worked- whole-heartedly 
and devoted a lot of their time and energy to 
the carrying out of this scheme AH the 
Members of the District Local Board accom- 
panied the President, District Local Board, 
during the latter’s tour in their respective areas. 
The District was divided into as many areas 
.as the number of members and each member 
was asked to look to the works of Village Im- 
provement in the villages within the area allotted 
to him This duty was also fairly discharged 
.on the whole. 

Leaflets on the following subjects were 
published and distributed in the villages . 

(1) A statement of the income and expenditure of 
die Board and its main activities and a scheme for 
■* Village Improiemenl Week.' 

(2) Resolutions of the ‘Village fraprovement 
"Week ’ Committee formulating a prize scheme for works 
done in connection with Village Improvement Scheme and 
for the inauguration of the ‘Village Impro'ement Week.’ 

(3) Village sanitation and how it can be maintained. 

(4) An appeal to all the Congress Workers m the 
District lo co-operate in the scheme of Village Improve- 

(5) Suggestions and in '(ructions to the v-llage 
people regarding the points to he home in mind while 
doing earth-work of a road or excatating tank. 

(61 A fresh appeal to the village people re-iav.ting 
their attention to the Board'* 1 Village Improvement 
.Scheme * and the leaflets already published, and retries ting 
them to lake up the work of improvement of the villages 
if not alreadv done, and to observe instructions i**ued 
by the Board regarding sanitation, earth-work of roads, 

(7) Songs specially composed in connection with 
■* Village Improvement Scheme.* 

(8) Suggestions as to the step* lo be taken after 
warth work of a road to itftder it tnudless, etc. 


(9) Village sites and Padars (or open lands ju«t 
outside it) and the steps to be taken to improve them 

(10) Tree-plantation and its importance in village 
life. 

(11) Necessity of having trench-latrines for every 
home in the villages a-d the present insanitary condition in 
their absence. 

The services of the Primary Education 
Department proved valuable in popularising 
the Scheme. The teachers were instructed 
by the District School Board to bring enthusiasm 
in the people by taking out prabfiat pkemes 
of students This was instrumental in bringing 
about great enthusiasm in and awakening among 
the people In some villages, the school 
teachers took the initiative in starting Village 
Improvement Works. The lady teachers and 
the girl students also gave substantial help 
in cleaning the villages It was a novel thing for 
the people to see the educated ladies and girl 
students removing the rubbish from the village. 
It was an object lesson to the village people 
m self-help A donor had given 6 prizes of 
Rs 5 each for composing the best songs on 
Village Improvement Scheme. A Committee 
of the School Board awarded the prizes to the 
best composers and these songs on Village 
Improvement were sung in the prabhat pherries. 

Achievement of the Scheme 
The main objective of the Scheme was to 
improve the condition of the villages in res- 
pect of Milage roads, sanitation, etc., bv 
self-help I shall, therefore, deal first with 
the direct results of the movement and the in- 
direct results will be treated later 

1 Improvement of Village Roms 
The work of improving the roads was 
carried out m 362 villages out of 826 tillage? 
of the DiSlnct. In view of the fact that there 
is a large number of villages of backward 
Ranipara) (or Hill tribe) people in Mandvi, 
Pnrdi and Clnkhli Talukas, the re a ponse 
of the people can be considered to be 
satisfactory It will al^o appear from the 
facts that the total cost of the work done 
by the people comes to Rs 1,32,452. Having 
regard to the fact that the District Local Board 
spends only about Rs. 70,000 per year towards 
the maintenance of the main roads of the 
District, the quantity of work turned out by 
the people themselves is really encouraging, 
specially as the scheme of self-help was intro- 
duced for the first time in the District. As 
regards the nature of the work done the 
following details are sufficiently explanatory 
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1. Estimated value of the earth- 
work done for the tillage roida . 

2. Estimated value of metal, gravel, 
mu rum and sand u«ed for the 
improvement of the new roads 

3. Estimated cost of building nalas 
and other constructions 

Total 


Improvement Week was set apart for t!ii c 
Rs 1,01,576 purpose. A leaflet on village cleanliness was 
also issued and distributed m the village. In 
20915 accordance with the instructions contained in 
" ' the leaflet, the people were advised to clean 

„ 9,931 the whole village-site and remote all the- 

refuge to a di'tnnt place and bum it. The 

Rs. 1,32,452 - gu t)j e ct of cleanliness is one which requires daily 

A leaflet containing instructions for making «ork and so, long before the day flsed for the 
a iwuLt <. . isonpd for purpose, the work of removing the dirt from 

nev roads of the “nd he the v.1 ages ,vas started in many villages, 

the guidance of the Vi lago peopl e and .the b liMe havIng Local Board schools. 

overseers uerc also lr i, g oeoole in Parties of grown-up students in the schools 

canyiil^out these^orks but unfortunately the did tills work voluntarily. To them it was 
carpring o i i an object lesson and the people appreciated the 

leaflet couWbei-iUcdlftte n > * ,, work done The public realized the advantages 

jt was not ^ fully availed of of cleanliness. The day of cleanliness was 

Srefmc bo said to bt satisfactory. It IS observed in 305 villages in the District. The-e 
increiore, , _ n _j ft Wrv*itinn the efforts though spasmodic had their own value m 

people will come to learn the technique of awakening the public sense to the neee-sitv of 

“1-S ETZSS „T,te newly STB? £ 

TtoS r Ul<1 <° ,a i of doing these 

|,hat most S tee rends are loefleho and 

therefore they mil no go < .tog way in insmitory as h nlI ^ ed t0 collected 

“~” E t inconvemence ,n wad mg through time and mud is formed These insanitary surrotind- 
jtaSS. Swill hate to be suffered till they >ng» "ere improved in many villages, 
are made pucca by spreading over them such 
road material as gravel, sand, hanker or 
Bhatha. Emphasis will be laid this year on 
the importance of making these road- pucca in 
the next monsoon But there arc two direc- 
tions m which the people of these tillages c\- 


3 Sports dvy 

The last day of the week was set apart as 
a sports day. The mam object of doing this 
was that ordinarily tillage life has become- 

urns iu « min *.*«- , - dull There are no organized sports or other 

.ect help either from the O.oternmcnt or the amusements to put life into the public. In 

"District Local Board The collection of order to remote this dullness and the general 
materials involves some expenditure but the ^pint of despondency prevailing in the villages, 
people are unable to meet thi« expon- the last dav of the week was fixed up for sports, 

diture. If they are giten some small grants o n this day the front portion of the houses were 

for the collection of materials people will t 0 be fully swept and cleaned People were 

willingly bring the materials on the road site advised to adorn their hou«c-fronts with 

and spread it The other matter in which “ Satinas " or Swastikas and prabhat phemes 
help is required is the construction of «mall reciting Village Improvement songs were to go 
nalas, culverts and putting up Hume Pipes for j 0 und the whole village. The morning was to be 
drains These works cannot be done by manual devoted to sports The school teachers were 
labour alone They will require some money f Q take a hading part in thc«e activities, 

to be spent and the people cannot spare money People wore to be incited to «ec the sports of 

for the works The Government it i« submitted the school children and adults. Prizes were 
should sanction a special grant for this purpose to lx- awarded to the bc«t sportsmen In the 
so that it mav be nn encouragement to the afternoon public meeting was to be held m every 
deserving people who have carried out such \ dlage where a number of resolution* recording 
work* by self-help. the improvement of the village in 'various 

ways were to be passed In the evening, 
2. Improvement of ^ 1llao.es in Respect Blnjans were to recited, or where po-sible, 
or Sanitation dramatic performance might be held for the 

A« ob'Crveil above, one special day out of village people. Thi* day wn« observed in 276 
the week fixed for the celebration of the Village village*. It will take some years before the 
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present dull atmosphere of the village is changed 
and liveliness is brought into it: 

(4) The Tree-plantation and 
Small Crafts day 

In the first place the date fi\ed for this 
was ill-suited to tree-plantation. Trees could 
be properly planted during the monsoon and 
people were advised to do this part of the pro- 
gramme then. As regards encouragement 
to crafts, nothing appreciable could be done 
However, the Village Improvement Committee 
is considering this matter 

Indirect benefits of the scheme 

I. A great awakening was brought about 
by the vigorous propaganda earned on. The 
spirit of helplessness and despondency prevail- 
ing among the masses was removed The people 
realised for the first time that if they could 
manage to work m co-operation and in mas®, 
much could be done by self-help. For the 
achievement of an object, faith in the cau®e has 
first to be created among tho«e who have to 
carry out the object. This faith wa® created in 
the public and a® a re-ult the villages started 
doing work long before the formal celebration 
of the week. 

2 The people of the district had 
absolutely no idea about the resources of the 
Board and its actmties They for the 
first time came to know the income of the Board 
from various sources end how it wa- being spent 
by the Board The result of this was twofold 
In the first place the people realised how in- 
adequate the resources of the Board were and 
why the Board was unable to meet the 
numerous needs of the public Further, the 
people began to take greater interest in the 
affairs of the Board. All unauthorised and un- 
reasonable criticism of the Board ceased Upto 
now the people entire!} depended e\ en for small 
requirements in respect of village amenities on 
the District Local Board This wa« a ground- 
ing to make the people self-reliant and the 
spirit of self-help was imbibed by them People 
realized for the first time that they were 
capable of doing many things if they were so 
inclined. This moral uplift is the greatest 
achievement of the Scheme. 

(3) Since the pacing of the Primary 
Education Act in 1923, there has been no 
expansion of primary education during the 
last 16 years It is no exaggeration to say 
that this has been the dark age of primary 
education. During this long period there has 


been an increase in the number of children 
attending schools by more than 5000 
children In spite of this for want of funds the 
Board could not appoint even one extra teacher 
or open any new school The School Board had 
to contribute \ share of th© expenditure in all 
such matters; but the Board had no funds from 
which this could be done. The Local Board 
schools had to be run with a shortage of about 
100 teachers. One can imagine what an 
amount of harm mu«t have been caused to the 
cause of primary education in the District. 
Further, there are nearly 150 small villages in 
the district which have no school The people 
pf these villages have been paying Local Fund 
Cess without any return This was highly 
iniquitous. In order to remove those short- 
comings it was absolute!} necessary to impose 
some additional tax The Board proposed to 
levy an additional Local Fund Cess of three 
pies over and above the one anna cess levied at 
present. But the present Board wanted to 
establish a convention that no such tax should 
be levied without the consent of the taxpayers 
concerned Advantage was, therefore, taken 
of the propaganda done for the Village 
Improvement Week In the 200 public meet- 
ings held m tne large villages at which the 
people of the neighbouring villages al®o 
attended, the whole position in regard to 
primary education wa* explained to the public 
and tho-e present were asked to give their 
opinion on the proposed taxation by show of 
hands I am glad to be able to state that the 
public supported the proposals m all the 
meetings It is true that people are not m 
a position to pay any additional tax, but two 
causes contributed m inducing the public to 
give their consent The first cause was nn 
assurance given that the proceeds of tho addi- 
tional tax were to be reserved for the 
development and expansion of primary educa- 
tion and the second cause wa® the «ound 
common sense of the people who realised the 
necessity of the mea-ure 

(4) The village road works costing about 
a lakh and a quarter rupees are the direct result 
of the scheme but the new road® were 
originally so narrowed by encroachments 
that but for the good sense of the people and 
the hearty co-operation of the Revenue 
Officers, the problem of widening these streets 
would have been insoluble. Most of the road® 
made were so narrow tint hardly one cart 
could pa®«. People in most ca'es’ voluntarily 
removed encroachments but even thi® would 
not have made the roads sufficiently wide. But 
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people willingly r.wc away their valuable 
private lands required for widening tin* roads. 
TJiom- who know village life have experience of 
the way in which people fight for small areas of 
land and how they ruin thcm«dveg in this fight. 
It is n wonderful phenomenon that these very 
people willingly parted with their valuable 
lands for a public cnu*c. In certain cases the 
Revenue Authorities were hcjpful in getting the 
•encroachments removed Not only age-long 
■encroachments were thus removed, hut the road* 
were sufficiently widened in ninny ca«es. This 
was one of the results of the scheme. 

<5) In villages mainly inhabited by back- 
ward people addicted to drinking, the evils of 
•drtnk and the pre«ent prohibition policy 
•of the Government were fully explained. Thc-c 
people fully supported the Government policy 
and appeared to lie anxiou« to have prohibition 
introduced in tlieir villages as early as 
possible. 

(0) As a member of the Anti-Corruption 
Committee I took advantage of the propaganda 
done for the Village Improvement Week 
•Scheme and explained to the public at tlic 
200 public meetings held, how Government 
wished to remove the prevailing corruption. The 
responsibility of the people for this evil was 
brought home to them and they were asked not 
to tempt any Go\irnment Officer by offering 
bribe or other inducement In my opinion 
the public has got to be educated in this 
-matter and if tho work done in the year in 
this direction is continued in future >ears, I 
feel confident that the evil will be sub-tantiallv 
i educed 

(7) The Village Implement Wetk 
Scheme has been m-trumental in removing 
party factions in some villages Ma«s co- 
-operation work is not possible unless the partv 


faction* are ronovcd from the villages. Many 
such factions were ronovcd in order to carry 
through tilt* scheme. Some of the villages 
which could not make up the party quarrels, 
fnihd to work out the scheme. 

(8) In the villages, there are various cla‘ses 
of people such its the higher c!a»r-os consisting 
of Brahmins, Pntidars, Hanias, etc. and the 
backward classes such as Duhlos, Kolis, 
•Ilnnjans, etc. A great fen c e of superiority 
and inferiority exists in thc*e various classes of 
people. It is highly desirable that the in- 
equality prevailing in these classes should be, 
ns far ns practicable, reduced to the minimum. 
In tbe scheme of the Village Improvement 
Week, all rlnsscs of people high and low were 
expected to work Fhoulder to shoulder. This 
sort of work done in ma e s goes a great way in 
reducing the present inequality. I have myself 
seen Ilarijans working with the people of the 
higher cla°«e e T h e prc«ent inequality 
between the higher and the lower clas«es would 
be reduced to some extent where work is done 
by all the people in a body. The Scheme has, 
therefore, been instrumental in partly removing 
disparities It has thus a levelling influence. 

The above is a Bhort resume of tho achieve- 
ment of the scheme of the Village Improvement 
Week Before I conclude, I may say that the 
programme of this scheme extends to five years 
and I am just issuing a statement of the work 
to be done in the second year. As regards 
Mandvi Taluka, in which very little work was 
done m the year under report, the matter is 
receiving our serious consideration, and wc shall 
trv our bi-*t to do better work there m the second 
vear But the difficulties there arc great on 
iccount of the backwardness of the aboriginal 
Imputation and other people and also for tho 
paucity of workers. 


RESEARCH IN APPLIED CIVICS : A GAP IN STUDY 

By S. K. DEY, i. c. s. 


The grow th in the study of the social sciences — 
of Politics, Economics and Sociology — has been 
remarkable in recent years; an ever-increasing 
number of students is attracted to our Univer- 
sity courses in these subjects What is, how- 
ever, even more remarkable to an observer, 
placed as I am. is the singular lack of contribu- 
tion by men trained in these courses to the 
analysis and solution of the numerous concrete 
problems which beset us in these spheres I 
believe there is a widespread and acute cons- 
ciousness of the urgency of these problems and 
the threat they offer to the ordered progress of 
society and the creative happiness of its 
members. As may be only expected, the 
classes who are directly faced with these prob- 
lems are the men in active public life — the 
professional politicians, and the public servants 
who run the administrative machine — the exe- 
cutive officers of Governmt nt These are the 
classes whose normal avocations bring them 
into immediate and intimate contact with the 
strains and stresses which arise from mal- 
adjustments in the social economy. These are 
also the classes which represent the two organs 
of the State, the legislative and the executive, 
from which ameliorative State action n evpect- 
cd to flow. The clamour for redress, therefore, 
surges round them m the first instance. 

But the function of the legislature is the 
final enunciation of policies, the authoritative 
prescription of remedies for civic ills The 
permanent civil service steps in at a still later 
stage and is concerned with the execution of 
policies already laid down and the carrying out 
of the treatment after it has been once pres- 
cribed An adequate comprehension of the 
problems themselves, a correct diagnosis of the 
disease for which a cure is sought, represent 
earlier stages of vital importance, which arc 
in danger of being overlooked. It is unneces- 
sary to dilate on the point that a complete 
understanding of the background and inter- 
actions of the social maladjustments calling for 
remedy is the first requisite to reform We 
have no separate agency for this purpose Tlit 
diagnostic function is somehow expected to be 
performed by a harassed legislature and an 
over-worked executive. Yet, it is a function 
which require* patient research, careful study, 
penetrating analysis and a comprehensive grasp. 
An adequate discharge of these duties calls for 


certain qualities in the functionaries as well as 
certain conditions under which they function^. 
For one thing, it demands theoretical equipment 
of a high order and the capacity for detached 
observation, for another, ample t>me for sus- 
tained and undistracted labour. Neither the 
qualities nor the conditins may be postulated 
of the machinery which by implication is asked 
to shoulder this obligation today Intelligent 
legislation and planned administration pre- 
suppose a sound theoretical groundwork fur- 
nished by a special agency which enjoys the 
facilities I have indicated above. 

The lack of a research agency ia a handicap- 
to am demon arv. It is possible to argue that 
the -etback suffered bv democracies m recent 
l wes i* paitlv attributable to this vital and 
significant gap in their civic organization. 
Autocracie- can ignore the clamour for imme- 
diate results, legislate without hurry and initiate 
long-range policie* No popular Government 
can command such privileges. It might be 
noted however that the need for investigation 
into sociological phenomena as a basis for sound 
State action has not been altogether without re- 
cognition in the older democracies. I am not 
aware if a fully equipped civic research service 
has been set up m any country as yet to 
organize the theoretical material for the shap- 
ing of legislative and administrative policies. 
But there 1* a large and steady stream of litera- 
ture poured forth from the academic centre- of 
a country like Erglnnd on current public i«suc« 
which gee- a considerable way to fulfil thi- 
need These studies arc not partisan They 
are not scientific and their principal object is 
dissemination of knowledge by analysis 
of the fundamental- of a question. Their 
influence on public thought and political 
action i- undeniable Josiah Stamp, Harold 
Laski and John Maynard Keynes ore three 
names which leap to the mind m this connec- 
tion There are countless others, perhaps not 
so well c-tnblishcd in reputation. The titles of 
contributions appesnng in any serious British 
periodical will bear testimony to their activity. 
Then there are post-graduate students' organi- 
zations of a permanent character earning on 
continuou- rc«earchc* into current problems and 
publishing their results in informative bulletins 
and brochures. I believe there is collaboration 
between the Economics Schools of London and 
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■Cambridge in a permanent enterprise of tins vital gap in our civic equipment Else, legis- 
naturc. A survey o[ conditions in the County lation must be illloved to drift through make- 
of London by such voluntary academic agency shift palliatives, and administrative entr fj le ^ 
was also undertaken, and has been yielding data frittered array in vain attempts to «uppres» ‘b® 
of immense value to the legislator and reformer, onward symptoms of deep-seated disharmonies 
These investigations arc, of course, purely tin- in the body politic. . . , 

■official and honorary. The direct contribution Our Universities have been teaching the 
of the State in this sphere is confined to the Social Sciences for several decades now and 
publication of statistical informations, such as generations of students. In largely incrca-ed 
the figures supplied by the Board of Trade, and numbers m recent years,, have passed out of 
e reports of ud hoc enquiry committees them with high academic distinction m the 
annointed bv the Government from time to study of political philosophy and economic 
time The State might conceivably organize a theory. Thee men may be presumed to have 
separate official department for theoretical re- the necessary training for contributing to the 
search into current problems With the pro- analysis and understanding of our practical 
gressite enlargement of the scope of State civic problems Vet the paucity of such con- 
Mtmty and the increasing complexity of the tnbution is remarkable There is some amount 
problems it is called upon to solve, the setting of anting and public-speaking, but these arc 
p of a permanently operative research machi- usually tainted with partisanship nnd sentiment, 
nery for sociological mvestigations may become They are polemical, dcelamatoiy, demagogic 
■ndispensable in the future Such a depart- The scientific investigation of the framed 
ment lionet er can never a-pire to he more student is nearly non-existent. I suspect that 
than a central body concerned only with the the fault does not be so much with our students, 
widest national l-sues and co-ordinating the I recall my own undergraduate days about 
work of honorary investigators engaged on fifteen years ago when mV economics study 
sneciiic regional problems. The need for non- consisted of texts by men like Marshal , Pigou, 
'official work will thus remain, both because of and Taussig, who built up their generalizations 
the magnitude of the field to be covered and from post-Industual Resolution experiences of 
“o to ensure complete independence to the freely cmpet. ivc societies Our acquaintance 
ouiries undertaken And the Universities of with the problems of our own economic life was 
country will continue to shoulder the biggest confined to one omnibus treatise claiming tile 
■ J i i title of Indian Economics and a few Blue- 


share of 6uch work 


The Young experiment m democracy that Books The former was entirely superficial 
has been started in this country need* to take end merely descriptive, a perplexing amalgum 
account of this situation in good time The of de-ultory cataloguing and apologetic patrio- 
nerd- even in thp western democracies with tu-m, while the latter were hardly more useful 
thnr Ion" experience, seasoned tradition* nnd .as keys to the understanding of the underlying 
vast resources arc serious A- I am writing interplay of force* in the situation. It was 
this naner now, I find in the editorial columns Keync-, I think, who said that the principles of 
of the Statesman of today, the 15th of March, economic* provide no more than an apparatus 
a reference fo the same problem a- it emerge* of thought Our teaching implied that its res- 
in the European democracies It is ncee—aiv pon«ibility ended with the entrusting of this 
to realize that the problem is ex en more prc«*mg apparatus to our care But it is a foreign 
in tin* land. We have no philosophical apparatus that needs many subtle adjustments 
Guidance in chic work, no clear definition ol if it i* to apply to Indian material It is not 
long-period objectives We liaxe no equipment fair to leaxe these adjustments to be made by 
for sustained social research, no collection of individual^ students at the time of practical 
-material and data for such re-earch Our re- work We want a body of coherent genernliza- 
so'urcc* in statistics are so negligible that one tions from the facts of our own past economic 
would feci ashamed to mention them It is history and the conditions of our own present 
futile and foolish to expect our Government to economic situation. The fundamental doctrines 
proxide the-c needs when immeasurably of pure theory arc no doubt universal in their 
wealthier States haxc had perforce to leaxx scope, since the fundamental economic needs of 
them to x'oluntary cnterpn*e. It is this xmlun- man are the same everywhere. But there are 
tary entofyn=c, dcrix mg inspiration and in- and mu«t lie regional variations in his reactions 
centix-e from our seats of academic learning, to the*e needs at anv given time, conditioned by 
which must come forth immediately to fill this his social, historical and political environment. 



RE-ORGANIZATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND TIIE 
GOVERNMENT COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE* 

Bv Pbofessor H. K. SEN ma 


Fob more than thirty years since the inception 
of the Government Commercial Institute in 
1905, the Day course and curriculum had con- 
tinued an even tenor of a strictly vocational 
type, without’ much of a theoretical import or 
of any semblance of practical training. 

In 1937 the curriculum was for the first 
time recast and reinforced by the addition of 
Economics and English text with a view to 
make the training more liberal,! in keeping with 
the expanding needs of modem commerece As 
a result of that, the course has become an 
eminently practical one. The addition of a few 
more subjects or more extensive courses which 
may be added in a third year class, together 
with a scheme of practical training as well as 
an apprenticeship arranged in the fourth year, 
should go a long way to produce “ Business 
executives ” or undertakers of a much higher 
calibre than it lins been possible for the academic 
types of commercial education m the Universities 
to ex olve so far Simultaneously an Intermediate 
or Junior stage may be set up in order to 
broad-base the new type of vocational studies 

There is hardly any case for an extension 
of its activities simply to produce a greater 
number of students, given the same training ns 
at present Barring the great influx of student* 
in 1919 as a result of the post-war trade boom, 
there never was any very great demand for this 
tvpc of education for years - (the Calcutta 
University had not instituted the B Cora 
degree till 1923) in Bor gal except amongst the 
Uvj.ec w.uUUe «emUv.g tUew (or 

jumor clerkship r> Government offices, and 
mercantile firm* This was due partly to the 
neglect of commercial life by the people of this 
province and secondly to a rather limited scope 
and po.—i bib ties of the young alumni and thinllv 
on account of the operation of a sort of 
Grcdmm’s Law in favour of the University’* 

• Wnllen in reply in ihn Qnp«iinnn»ire i**ord hr the 
Government Commercirl Institute IT e-orc *nua( ion Com- 
mittee. appointed by the Government of Pencil. 

1. Cf Spen« Report on S«v*ndirv Education in 
Fnglm.l “There 1* no vubjec! In the curriculum of anf 
tyre of vocation*! »chool for any *fe of l«ty or cut that 
might not be li]ierali«ed. while at the nme time, fornieh* 
In* the hiphevt decree of vocttmml effect ivene*».“ 


academic products. But there has been a very 
healthy reaction in the outlook of the people of 
this province of almost all classes since about 
six or seven years now. This change has been 
due to a number of circumstances The first 
and foremost reason is that outside the orbit of 
the University, the Institute Board has tried to 
maintain a standard of attainment, utility and 
usefulness of their products which the Univer- 
sities. with their latterly instituted BCom. 
degree failed to maintain in respect of even 
their commercial courses — in which, at any rate 
if not in the liberal degrees and art courses 
commercial principles might have been followed 
— assuring them higher value and practical 
courses and training 

Secondly, the Institute carried on in 
small manageable classes — as all technical 
institutions requiring individual care and 
attention mu«t be — limited by a definite 
policy or principle assuring a more intimate 
and fruitful contact between the teachers and 
taught which resulted in better vatues after all; 
in «pite of the sad neglect of the Institute by 
higher authorities The Chambers, the mercan- 
tile houses, the corporation and all employers 
readily patronized the students of the Institute, 
as they bad a high intrinsic xalue and were more 
dependable and useful than average graduates. 
I-astly, a “ Liaison ” established with the Uni- 
versities under which the Day Course Diploma 
of this Institute is recognized as equivalent to 
their intermediate course* (like Senior Cam- 
bridge! for tl« purpose of admission fo B A. or 
B Com Courses of the Umv< rsitics of Calcutta, 
Dacca and Allahabad. has certainly widened the 
scope of the ramification of the Institute 
students All thc*o cau*e*, together with a 
happy re-oncntation in the outlook of our 
student* dmrn n« much by the failure of a 
purely literary type of education as the sceptre 
of unemployment have in recent years brought 
about considerable expansion in the demand for 
this type of education even amongst the higher 
middle and commercial cla«-e« Yet it i« very 
difficult to fts*ert that the right type of students 
arc coming in large number 1 — students that are 
fit to be real executives and leader* in the com-* 
mercial field. The physical, intellectual and 
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un„t,™nl iquipmont nt.n.hy ol «* XVlSiS 

leave much to be dc»irt'J. In the nrcunui co , )feB (lf l5ie , ame 
tanec'i im extension or simple duplication of tin. 

day clu-ea i» not deemed expedients The Sydenham College of Commerce and 
As n matter of fact, the further experiment of Economic* in Bombay stands hv itself, m whim 
improving the standard of examination (1939 ft high standard and a reasonable market value 
Regiilatmn), admission, study and achievement were n-urtd from the very beginning by ,n 
should have been continued for gome years healthy centralization of the decree courses in 
before the owning of an additional third section n special otino-phire of its own, located in the 
which was introduced with effect from the centre of the bu-inc's life, with able, adequate 
n resent year, with inadequate, part-time nnd nnd well paid staff and other paraphernalia, 
teimiorarv staff. What we should have shrewdly infilled by the commercial genius of 
instead is a scheme of vocational training Bombay; and its monopolistic -position has 
of the unorthodox type, different from never hwn departed from with tlie result that 
the predominantly theoretical and academic its products, carefully selected from the business 
specimen of commercial education, obtaining in communities nnd classes and tnvcvn a more 
the local Universities, in the interest of the practical and exten-iyc training, normally 
rising generation of Bengali youths, who must retain a high reputation and va ue m the 
be increasingly drafted into the different stages market, supplying generally the Staff grade 
of commercial life, supplying able a«istant* appointments in the bigger finny of that city 
nnd executives no doubt, but also developing 8 nd even all over India, though not without 
independent businesses of their own. “To csta- a considerable academic bias, 
blisi the rightful places of Bengalees in bu«ine-s Unhappily for Bengal or Calcutta nothing 
in Bengal, ” ns Sir Edward Bcnthall say-, 3 like that wa« ever attempted; consequently even 
“They must not be content to serve others ,t<» commercial degrees went the same way 
but branch out in own business”— for which as its liberal degrees, and command no higher 
“commercial training of a higher quality and value or prc«tigc in the market, 
of a more practical character,” than it ha* Aa such, it is not de«iroblc that the j Institute 
t, p „n the cood fortune of this province so far should fall in line with a none-too-old but effete 
. , svstpm of education The onlv circumstance 


to have w necessary. system of education The only circumstance 

In our opinion the Institute should be under winch it was po««ibic to seek an affiliation 
'allowed to retain its distinct individuality as with the Universities arc, firstly, the University 
primarily a Vocational Institution for more would institute a Faculty of Commerce with a 
reasons than one Firstly, the local Umver- i ar ge representation of the commercial interests 
sities nnd some Colleges arc conducting classes an rJ public utility concern*, who would be the 
in commerce both under-graduate and post- actual employers, and who could be rehed 
graduate dispensing degrees of B Com and upon to impart the neces-arv practical training. 
M A. in commerce in the midst of more or less Secondly, there would be a reconstitution of the 

a cramped cultural atmosphere, without a curriculum to make it more practical and 

Faculty of Commerce instituted to guide them po««iblv extond over a three years course in the 

so far. Secondly, the intrinsic as well n« the BCom stage and thirdly there would be an 

market value of a B Com is not much and its r\clu«ive centralization of the Degree Course 
value is being continually depressed by m the proposed Commercial College, the Univer- 
hapbazard instruction or indiscriminate affilin- gitv diverting itself of all responsibility for 
tion or expansion, with hardly any regard for teaching in commerce 

a standard, apart from the fact that they do But we are a f rai j that the fulfilment of 
not adequately satisfy the requirements of our these conditions would be well nigh impossible, 
hu~ine as and industry particularly in assuming Flncc already a good deal of vested interest lias 
cxecutnc responsibility As such, as the been created in tins field, and the Institute 

Ilon’ble Mr. Sarkar continued in his Fre a i- - - • 

dential Speech at the Government Commercial 
Inrtitutej . 


2* The Abbot uid Wood Commit 
tionaT education was not in favour of producing technical 
products in excess of an effect.ve demand or in advance of 
an industry’s capacity to absorb. 

♦ 3. In course of a Career lecture under the au-pices 

of Ibe Appointment Board of Ihe Calcutta University. 


should, therefore, forge a new line of advance 
on the vocational side leaving the University 
and its constituent colleges to carry on its 
academic predilection®, as for which al*o there 
is a demand and po-siblv a necessity under 
present circumstance® in Bengal, as it creates 
at least a necessary commercial bias in the 
minds of some of our higher educated classes. 
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The attention of the Institute, however, 
should be increasingly directed towards tlie 
•creation of a class of business executives or 
•entrepreneurs, without which no country can 
ever be commercially successful and in which 
Bengal is particularly deficient today. Indeed 
we require a new cla*s of leaders, a new race 
and a new profession of commerce, able to lead, 
•originate and to take the initiative in all stages 
.and walks of commerce, as also persons lower 
down in the ladder, who would be able to suc- 
cessfully attack and regain the petty trades for 
themselves or to fill up creditably the more 
subordinate functions in the commercial line. 

For the creation of such classes of persons 
it is necessary to reorganize the Government 
Commercial Institute into a full-fledged Com- 
mercial College of a vocational type and it 
should be developed as a separate, independent 
and self-contained entity or miniature Univer- 
sity— with scope for further extension into a 
technological University in future, in which 
trade and craft school* also may ultimately fit 
in. 

The present Day Course and curriculum, 
much improved m recent yeais (since 1937) 
though considerably higher in standard and 
technique than the Univeisity I A. Commerce 
Cour-c- and certainly more useful than B Com . 
arc not of a sufficiently high standard and what 
t- more, the} lack a touch of practical traimnc 
or a clo«e' contact with actual commercial 
undertaking* Moreover, tlie training being 
limited to only two years, they do not succeed 
m producing more than junior as«i-tants or in 
creating in them more than a certain amount of 
eommcrcal bia* which is likely to be lost as 
soon a- they find themselves in a purely cultural 
atnio'piicrc once again The raw materials also 
leave much to be desired — having picked up 
more often an insufficient knowledge of English 
and Mathematics and very little of Geography 
or Commerce with a poor standard and equip- 
ment which the present degenerated Matnc 
standard can possibly give With a material 
such a" tin- though selected with some care in 
recent years the result so far may not be re- 
girded n« un-atisfnetory, since the student* 
from tin- In-titute have already made their 
mark and reputation in the office* and to a 
much 5e-* extent in the business line, and the 
In-titutc-’ reputation ha* travelled beyond 

prov i ncial boundaries 4 ______ 

4. Somrtime Lack the Ofi**a and ihe C. P. Govern- 
ment* mtere*1ed ill empire* or enquired abont the admts- 
*ion of their provincial* in tbe G. C. Institute. Student* 
from distant parts of India, and sometimes DA. or B-Sc. 1 # 
«eck admission in the da; classes. 


Tlieie need be no conflict or competition 
between this type and the liberal type of com- 
mercial education imparted by the Universities. 
As a matter of fact, following the example of 
Japan or Germany a well planned vocational 
sjstem may be allow ed to develop in the educa- 
tional programme of this province and it may 
be permitted to contract further “ liaison ” with 
the Universities so that there should be mutual 
collaboration rather than competition 

We would, therefore, propose that the 
present curriculum of the Institute be further 
extended so as to include a full three years’ 
course like the Sydenham College of Commerce; 
and then a Senior or Advanced Government 
Diploma in Commerce (A.D.C) be instituted. 
The 3rd year course will be given to those of 
tlie Institute students who will have taken the 
present improved (Senior) Diploma in Com- 
merce (S D C ) They will be given one year’s 
further training in special curriculum covering 
subjects like (1) Business English, (2) Com- 
mercial Geography, (3) Economics and Bank- 
ing, (4) Commercial Law, (5) Advanced 
Accounts (6) Business Organization and Market 
Report, (7) a paper m general knowledge and 
viva voce and (8) one special paper5 supple- 
mented by 30 visits to commercial firms and 
industrial undertakings, Museums, Exchanges, 
Dock*, etc and practical training by attach- 
ment to arranged firms for a limited period. 
After pa«sing their Advanced Diploma exami- 
nation, preferably within the still formative and 
pliable age of 18 or 19, these might next he 
drafted into the business line through appren- 
ticeships for a year arranged with the co-opera- 
tion of the Government and the Business 
houses The apprenticeships or practical train- 
ing mav even be interspersed and extended 
over tw'o years, along with the theoretical 
training and the subjects divided, if it is so 
desired, examination taking place at the end of 
the fourth year. 

The standard must be high and exacting 
so that the new professionals may bear a 
guinea stamp succeeding anywhere they are 
placed We must remember that m a matter 
like thi* it is quality or efficiency that counts 
and rot quantity Even these may, by arrange- 
ment with the University, be allowed to «it for 
the Degree examination* a« private candidates 

5 Out of 8 number of subjects. Such as Tran^iort. 
Insurance. Bankinp. Auditing Co*tinP Jute, Tea, Cotton 
Industry. Produce and Share Market. Sale* and Ad«*rti*e- 
ment. Public Administration or a Foreign Lanpua-e 
(French, German or Japanese). 
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after lapse of a year or so, as will save the 
amour propre of the University/* 

Even the B.Com. classes may be provided 
for in the evening to impart a doubtful 
academic polish or for the supposed rise 
in status but the Day Classes, at any 
rate, must be developed along new and more 
vocational lines, designed to draft the students 
directly into commerce and preferably into 
independent businesses of their own, for which 
also tbe right type and a limited number of 
students must be selected, as were able to 
benefit themselves and the community bv their 
instructions. 

Simultaneously with this 'extension at the 
ton, vocational commercial education mu«t be 
adequately broad-based, and to that end. it is 
first of all desirable that the private commercial 
in«titutions should be brought under unified and 
well directed control under a wholetime Inspec- 
tor of commercial schools end colleges? The 
cour e es also must be remodelled and varied to 
tlic particular exigencies of the province In 
addition to individual commercial subjects, 
examinations may be held and affiliation in 
Junior Diploma Courses ot a new type (JDC) 
extended to recognized commercial schools 01 
colleges of an intermediate standard The 
Junior Diploma Course should be corresponding 
to and available at the Post-Matriculation 
stage with instruction prefcrablv in Vernaculars 
in subjects other than (II Elemmf* of 
Commerce and English, such ns (21 Commercial 
Geography, (31 Commercial Arithmetic and 
Subhanhan, (4) Elements of Book-keeping <5 
Commercial Vernacular, (6) Civics and (/> 
Typewriting, with (8) Shorthand Pdernian^hip 
or' spoken English as optional papers ron\ he 
instituted and may he recognized bv the 
Universities . . „ ~ , , 

Following the precedent of theS' deni) am 
College of Bombay it mav be ordained that 


admission to the First Year of the Senior 
Diploma Course (2nd stage) should be restrict- 
ed to those of the matriculates, who have at 
least passed or completed their course in fhe- 
first year of the Intermediate m Arts with Com- 
mercial subjects in the Universities or in the 
Junior Diploma Course. For it has been- 
found by experience that most of the new 
recruits (Matriculates) to the present improved 
(SDC) Course in the secona stage, are not < 
only unused to college lectures in English but 
then they find considerable difficulties in follow- 
ing their courses, to which they seem to be 
abfrolutcly unbroken. Moreover, such an 
arrangement is likely to attract pupils, who 
have already decided on their career and may 
thus avoid many misfits.9 

Each of the three stages, viz., Junior 
Diploma Stage. Senior Diploma Stage and the 
Advanced Diploma Stage and other commercial 
clashes must be self-contained and self-sufficient 
in each grade- so that from each stage young- 
men may «tnr* out in life without the necessity 
of being drawn up from stage to stage unless 
they *o de=irc and have the necessary equip- 
ment for the «amc 10 For the whole range of 
commeicinl enterprises are to be covered, and 
to be attacked if the baffling problem of middle- 
class unemployment is to be sohed, nnd de- 
cadent nnd desperate Bengal i« to be restored 
to hope nnd prosperity or to be weaned away 
fiom di'ivpttYP paths of Anarchism and 
Communism 

Tbe proposed type of training will 
a ho Mipplv the Government. Railways, 
Companies, ete, with nil classes of ns«i«- 
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iants far more satisfactory and efficient 
•than their compeers elsewhere. If there 
is a real efficiency drive, which is highly 
important at this stage of Bengal’s economic 
and intellectual decadence and which should be 
possible by an autonomous Board, composed of 
the representatives of the business community 
.and different classes of employers and educa- 
tionists outside the orbit of the University 
academic litterateurs, lawyers and politicians, 
-there is no reason why the scheme should not 
prove eminently successful One element of 
.success should be to keep the classes strictly 
limited and to choose the pupils with scrupulous 
care; secondly, there must be insistence on a 
high degree of competence as well as performance 
both by the students and the staff. And all 
these may be further reinforced by arrangement 
with the employers not only to provide faclities 
for practical training to our boys but also to 
absorb a stipulated number of students in em- 
ployment every year to give facilities for 
learning business — m which task the proposed 
Students Re-union and Employment Bureau 
also may be helpful. 

The evemg classes should be continuation 
classes of different types and normally should 
not try to duplicate any of the day courses.tl 
Their importance will chiefly be due to the 
desire for betterment of people already working 
independently or in banks, mercantile firms, etc 
and not for whole timers, and by way of 
refresher courses. 

Apart from the present Modem (commer- 
cial) English, Typewriting, Shorthand, R A and 
Accountancy examinations, additional claves 
may be opened in subjects such as Banking, 
Insurance, Journalism, Spoken English, Adver- 
tising and Salesmanship, Auctioneers and Estate 
agency. Secretarial practice, Ministerial Service 
Courses, etc , unorthodox but useful subjects that 
art not and cannot be attempted 'n the Univer- 
sities The demand in this age is for specialists 
and for minute sub-division of occupations also 
in the commercial field, after n dependable 
general commercial education of a practical 
type A mere theoretical knowledge of com- 
mercial subjects or degree hunting will not 
■carry our boys very far, since intrinsic worth 
and not cheaply obtained paper certificates or 
degrees will make for value and success; and a 
Go\ eminent Institution must try to create such 
i allies and standard instead of a cheap imitation 
of the ordinary arts and commerce colleger in 

11 Eicept perhaps the Junior Dioloma Course or 
its shorter form in irhich affiliation will be granted to 
outside institutions. 


Bengal. We have the sorry spectacle and the 
sad experience that inspite of a heavy output of 
commence and other graduates m Bengal, not 
merely have we not been able to regam a 
particle of the share of the trade of Calcutta 
but that even the offices are being captured by 
outsiders through sheer diligence and efficiency, 
and it is these qualities which must be driven 
home amongst our youngmen through this 
* New Education ” in Bengal 

The scheme of part-time theoretical train- 
ing and part-time practical work, under which 
employees or apprentices are allowed some days 
in the week absolutely free to attend commer- 
cial classes, appears to be an attractive propo- 
sition but it requires a degree of specialization, 
standardization of study, activism on the part 
of the students and co-operation on the part 
of the employers which may not be available 
at this stage of development of commerce and 
industry m our country or at least in this 
province In any case such a possibility should 
be kept in view for adoption m future, when 
circumstances are more ripe For such develop- 
ment, how ever, the location of the college should 
be in the heart of the city, within easy striking 
distance from the business quarters 

For the present it seems desirable that the 
practical training by apprenticeships arranged 
in co-operation with the mercantile firms and 
other employers should follow theoretical train- 
ing — which, al«o. mu°t be of a more practical 
nature, by insistence on mechanical appliances 
like Epidiascope in the class room, charts, figures, 
objects (commercial museum) pictures, as well 
as by extensive study visits to commercial and 
industrial firms and undertakings, museums, 
exchanges, docks, etc , for which very liberal 
provisions and enthusiastic reception by the 
students must be provided. 

The practical training should cover one full 
year at two cod of the full commercial course, 
extending orer three years, m which the Final 
or Adi anced Diploma will be granted to 
students not after pacing the final examination 
but after a satisfactory record of work during 
the apprenticeship period In the proposed 
Junior «tage (supplying junior assi-tnnts and 
small ^ traders) the apprenticeship period for 
those' that cfioo*e or are not allowed to go up 
the higher stage may extend from six months 
to a year, but this need not be obligatory and 
they may be given their diplomas as soon as 
they pass. In the senior stage also diplomas 
may be given after passing the examination 
without the obligation of going up for the Final 
or Advanced course or for an apprenticeship 
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The bulk of the students will naturally be 
Bengalees, whereas the trade of the city is 
almost entire!}' in the hands of non-Bengalees, 
who may not be expected to taken paternal 
interest in the affairs of the students. But 
there arc considerations of enlightened self- 
interest, as also a little of mild pressure or in- 
fluence on the part of the Government through 
orders or contracts which may prompt at least 
many of tlie public spirited firms to undertake 
giving practical training to most of the boys, 
limited as they mil be m number. 

Clive Street has already made a move m 
this matter and some European firms are taking 
Indian assistants in the higher grade. Very 
recently, in course of a career lecture in the 
Calcutta University a change in policy and 
outlook a* well a" European co-operation were 
announced by Sir Edward Benthall. Indeed as 
he said, it was necessary to turn the mind of 
the Bengali youth to a more self-reliant attitude 
or to a change in their outlook, both at home 
and in school. In support of this wise policy 
and to help to train youngmen to set up 
businesses on tlieir own account, he promised 
the earnest co-operation of European business 
interests. Such practical training given to 
selected youngmen would be designed “to gi\c 
an opportunity to learn from instruction inside 
our own businesses something of the method* we 
employ to achieve success” He ako held out 
pro'-pects of openings to boys who might go 
abroad for special (laming through spend 
scholarships. He declared that, 

“we wifi help you as much »“• we can hul if you are lo 
gra'p the opportunities before von and to te-estabh«h the 
rightful plaee of Bengalees in Business in Bengal, you 
must not be content to serve but must branch out also in 
jour own business." 

Sir Edward even encouraged and invited 
joung Bengal to compete with all and themselves 
as “ European businessmen welcome competi- 
tion, if it means expansion of industry and 
commerce on right line*,” as this is hound to 
rc*ult in prosperity for all It certainly marks 
a momentous change in outlook and policy of 
the European business interests in Calcutta 
ju*t in keeping with the changed political and 
economic circumstances of the country 12 

It is behead that the constituent firms of 
the Bengal Chamber and the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, at any rate, will feel 
greatly intere*ted in the training of (he Superior 

12 Compare > Mr Geoffrey Tjson's (Editor of 
Capital) address in the *ubject of “ Creating Indian 
Goodwill " at the Institute of Esport in konden (Statesmen. 
29th August. 1939). 


class of assistants and they may evrn In* 
persuaded to send in their nominees or to have- 
them trained in the Institute. It is remarkable 
that a reputed European Tirm, Me-"-crs. Balmcr 
Lawrie & Co. send a con-idcrable number of 
n-sistants for training in the evening classes, 
paying their fee* and awarding increments on 
the rc-ults of the examinations. This might be 
emulated by other employers ard in a greater 
degree, if the sources arc properly tapped. 

Besides, European as-i-tnnts arc far more 
eostlv to bring down to Calcutta and in times 
of war, their supply may dangerously dry Up, 
as it happened during the fa*t great war. So 
in their own interest, the European firms may 
require "Staff Officers" of a higher calibre- 
The far-reaching political changes, the increas- 
ing industrialization of the country, the 
diversion of the attention of the higher ela*se 5 , 
even the requirements of the public services, 
federal and provincial, are other important 
factors, calling for the exclusive training and 
supply of a superior class of dependable bu*inos» 
executives 13 

For usual and ordinary subjects part-time 
teachers are a mi*fit. They cannot ^>e expected 
to bring into their ta«k that wholetime spirit, t 
single-minded devotion or enthu=ia*m _thid ,«•' 1 
necessary for the ta«k of teaching and inspiring 
After or in the midst of a hard day’s work, 
teaching bu«ines* is likely to be perfunctory, 
unless one ltn* a liking for it or the hour* of 
work are very small and the remuneration 
adequate 

But for special subject* in which a practi- 
cal knowledge of day to day developments are 
e«-cntial and in which the hours of in«truetion 
need not be large, the above objection need not 
apply with equal force and there may indeed 
be a real advantage So for practical subjects 
or *peml papers like Transport Insurance, 
Banking International Trade or Foreign 
languages or special industries like Jute, Cotton, 
Tea, etc, experts engaged in actual business 
may and should be invited to deliver not more 
than 4 or 5 lectures a week, and such able people 


13 A Mu Jem s’ Employment Bureau, with in pUtt 
as outlined in the Re-orpanitation number of the Gottrn- 
menl Commercial Institute Magazine, May, 1939 issue, may 
also help In drafting “Ihe boys in independent business of 
their own— by promting informations, business connec- 
tions as well as introduction to approved banks «o (bat 
hardy, honest and capable youngmen, who may he wuh- 
out adequate capital, may get necessary *ccommo,U»»s , 
and encouragement to make thc m «elves so many useful 
memhrrs of society" and .also bv following the famous 
„.*v >do J* fd b y die Scottish Banks W 

toster Scottish enterprise. 
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are not likely to be attracted by anything less 
■ than Rs. 150/- a month. We would sugccst 
! that at least half the number of such part-time 
• lecturers must be European, connected with the 
big firms. In all appointments, business ex- 
perience and capacity rather than simple 
academic brilliance must be insisted upon. 

A governing body including representatives 
of the Chambers of Commerce and Trade 
Associations, public utility companies, Corpora- 
tion, Port Trust, the Education department 
and the teaching staff (at least two, excluding 
the Principal) with considerable autonomous 
powers should bo preferreed to a purely 
advisory body, since in matters commercial, 
the Education department with its theoretical 
or fcadcvme bias cannot be expected to take 
that amount of interest, enthusiasm or judgment, 
undeterred by conditions of custom, tradition 
or \ ested interest®, as a representative body of 
• commercial experts, employers and officers of 
the Education Department combined, are normal- 
ly expected to take One proof of tin® is that 
hitherto commercial education in Bengal lin* 
been sadly neglected and e'en now the co*t per 
head of student in the only commercial institu- 
tion under the management of the Government 
is less than a fifthU (about Rs 50/-) of the 
average cost per head of student (about Rs 
255/-) in other Government Colleges— whose 
employment figures, at any rate, pale into in- 
significance in comparison with that of the 
Government Commercial Institute Besides, 
employers or businessmen only know the type 
of employees they require and how to produce 
them. Bu-inc««men are expected to call for 
certain business qualification- in our youngmen 
and such demand on their part i® likely to bring 
forth, given pioper conditions of development 
of this Institute, sterling worth and a new cla«s 
of products with a hardihood of thought and 


11. College No. of 

students 

Presidency . 1.053 

Sanskrit . . 120 

Dacca Intermediate . . 437 

Bengal Engineering 285 

Dacca School of 

Engineering 411 

Government Weaving 

Institute 189 

Go\ernment Commer- 
cial Institute . 503 

The total Government expenditure on the Govern- 
ment Commercial Institute was only Rs 28 thousands 
in 1937, against R» 15 lakha on some 12 Arts Colleges or 
Rs. 33 lakhs on collegiate education ! 

Cf. the 9th Quinquennial Review on Education ; n 
Bengal. 

S5-9 


action and a much needed equipoise and balance 
in character. 

A business college ought to be situated in 
the heart of the business quarters so that it 
may be easily drawn upon and approached by 
the employers as well as the students Special- 
ly should it be within the striking distance of 
the evening or continuation class students who 
would be easily bored away by an irksome 
distance. For day class students also the inti- 
mate touch of the hub of commercial life i® 
particularly healthy. As such the co'lege ought 
to be situated within the confines of the Strand 
Road, Esplanade, Canning Street and Central 
Avenue and a® near the Clive Street and 
Dalhou«ie Square n« po-®ible. The Govern- 
ment haxe spent a lot for more than 32 years 
in rent and the captained value of the rent 
recently paid should be sufficient to accommo- 
date the college m a suitable house within this 
area with a compound, lecture rooms, assembly 
hall, museum and geography rooms, Principal 
and Professors’ room®, gymnasium, students’ 
Common Room, library and reading rooms, 
offices and outhouse® and ho«tel Any place 
outside the above noted area would be clearly 
un®uited to the proposed commercial college or 
even to the present Goxernment Commercial 
Institute 

So much has been spent on the Government 
Arts Colleges (15 lakhs in 1936-37) and so little 
on a single commercial college (28 thousands 
only in 1936-37 or less than 1% of that spent on 
the Arts Colleges) that it behoves the Govern- 
ment to compensate for past neglect by very 
liberal provision® now- in the interests of the 
n«ing generation® of Bengal 

The Calcutta Technical Institute, the College 
of Engineering and Technology at Jadavpur or 
the Veterinary College at Belgachia afford fine 
examples of independent growth outside the orbit 
of the University system and we might follow 
them here with necessary modification But one 
thing is certain that the status, dignity and 
prestige as well as the financial resources of 
the College must be rat-ed beyond ea\il to a 
high pitch, and it should no longer be allowed 
to suffer from an inferiority complex.15 Very 


tven in fcngland, a stigma of inferiority was 
attached to the boy, joining the Technical High Schools 
instead of a Grammar school— with the re«u!t that indus- 
trie* had a tendency to be manned by inferior types of 
men and the liberal professions had a tendency to be 
inflated and overcrowded— a mal-adjustment recently 
sought to be corrected by the Spen s Conimmee's Report 
in England, favouring equality ,n status, position and 
respectability between the two types of schools. The 
Spens Report scoffs at the idea that the liberal training 
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liberal financial provisions will have to be 
made; co-operation of the Indian and European 
business communities will have to be enlisted; 
adequate, capable, well-paid and competent 
staff will have to be provided for; all necessary 
equipments should be ungrudgingly given, 
liberal grants- in- aid should be given to the 
private commercial schools and colleges to raise 
their standard and to encourage them to do their 
best.16 Model Commercial Schools or inter- 
mediate classes may be opened in Dacca and 
Chittagong, and affiliations given elsewhere, — ■ 
othewise all the glorious hopes of the Finance 
Minister and of the coming generations of 
Bengali youths aspiring in the eommrccial field 
will be dashed to the ground. 

Another important thing is the constitution 
of a Cadre of Commercial services. The cvei- 
shiftmg class of commercial teachers or staff 
often elated by grandiose schemes of develop- 
ment but laid low by the iniquitous cut of the 
Swan Retrenchment Committee, have long been 
neglected and relegated to lose their pride and 
ability in a blind alley or a despised corner of 
tlie educational field Now that the interest 
of all classes of people— the Government, the 
Commercial magnates as well as the thinking 
public — have been routed to the development 
of this neglected but important branch of acti- 
vity, it is necessary’ to put energy and 
enthusiasm into the heart of those who will 
carry the burden of developing this type of 
education, and they mu»t be saved from the 
ignominy of an inferiority complex It h diffi- 
cult to explain why Accountancy, Commercial 
Geography or other Commercial subjects should 
he regarded ns in any way inferior or Ic'-s 
important than Sanskrit. Philosophy or Persian 
and rest of the Arts, Science and Technical 
Subjects in which a large number of Professor- 
ships exist in Government Colleges in Bengal 
but none in useful commercial subjects And 
ugiciir wily- vSlmnnvmm' Fl-anting* sihaiih 1 Jv 
regarded an anathema and why there is but one 
ill-supported Go\ ernment institution against so 
many arts colleges, most of which are, to say 
the least, redundant ’ 

A commercial Cadre of services away from 


for learned professions alone are intellectual and that ilia 
technical subjects do not infuse at feast as much Intelli- 
gence, understanding and broad outlook as the other 

16. A liaison with the Industries Department may 
also be thought of or the Institute may even be shunted 
back to that Department as it was a few years back, with 
a view to an ultimate development of a Technological 
Do, versil y~i/i ehtili ng trades, rial l', commerce and indus- 
tries — since all of them nua go hand >n hand. 


,thc general service in the Education Department 
should therefore bo built up.17 And there 
should be a scheme of promotion by healthy 
process of emulation and development within 
the service as will assure a wholesome sendee 
morale, pride and enthusiasm in the task of 
building up a new profession, whose value will 
ultimately depend on the value and ability of 
their makers. 

Two classes in the Junior Course, two in 
the Senior Course and one in the Advance 
Course (admissions limited to GO in each sec- 
tion of the first stage, and to 50 in each of the 
second and third stage — fees varying between * 
Rs. 5/-, 7/- and 10/- respectively) may immedi- 
ately be started within perhaps flic present 
frame-work of staff and accommodation with 
slight modifications and adjustments. But such 
experiments should not stand in the way of an 
ultimate development of the scheme^ a neces- 
sary re-organization on a strictly vocational 
line, 19 but not without an awakening of the 


17. With a reallv permanent Principal in llie acale 
of R« 400-1000 (B.S US.) at least four or five Professor- 
•hips in the Bengal Educational Service, one Inspector of 
Commercial Schools and Colleges and two Superintendent* 
of Intermediate commercial classes (which may also lie 
tagged on to some Government High Schools to avoid 
extra establishment expenses — C/ Sadler Commission’s 
report re. intermediate cla*»es) proposed lo be started 
in Dacca (Nariyanganj) and Chittagong in the same 
grade; one Vice-Principal or officer-m charge of ihe 
evening classes for coordination and necessary super- 
vision also in Ihe B.ES Eight lectureships including . 
one in Shorthand in ihe grade of Rs. 125-350. about / 
sixteen or eighteen assistant lectureships (including those * 
for newly proposed commerce classes) in the grade of 
Rs. 100-250; an additional number of part time lecturers 
for I he day as well as for the evening classes Air instruc- 
tion in new subjects and courses who should be entitled to 
leave and special provident fund feed, lies; and other 
staff, one Head clerk and two Senior In si motors in Type- 
writing in the selection grade of Rs. 150-2S0; besides one 
Physical Instructor, Junior Instructors in Typewriting, one 
in charge of the Library and the Commercial Mu«eum, 
Second and olher clerks, mechanics anil menial staff, rlc., 
as per requirement. 

18 The scheme in some respects is much lose ambi- 
tious than the scheme of commercial education in Bombay 
though more vocational and broad-based than the JsKcr. 

In pay. prospects and stain* the Sydenham College stand* 
very high, which it may not lie possible for the attenuated 
finances of Bengal to provide for at least in the experi- 
mental stage and with a war hanging on the shoulders. 

19 The Chairman of the Spens Committee on 
Secondary Education in England— Sir Will Spens, who 
is also the Principal of a college in Cambridge, beside* 
being the President of the Employment Board of the 
Cambridge University — -not only advocates a strictly 
vocational bias in the Secondary School but is even in 
favour of extending it in the domain of higher or Univer- 
sity education; and his thesis must provoke serious* 
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intellect nml a development ot character, which 
should combine a hardihood of thought with 
that of action The whole scheme, gi\cn effect 
to even if gradually, need not ultimately co«t 
more than half the average cost of student in 
the Government Colleges or a third of the ca-t 
per head of student in the Presidency College, 
(much less than that of a technical institution 
under the Government) of which the Institute 
was once a part and parcel, and from which it 


lliinling, even if it runs counter to established thought. 
In Bengal, the application of his principle* should be 
specially welcome. 


was separated long ago u ith a view to an inde- 
pendent dc\cIopment, which, however, did not 
matcriali-e in these thirty long years. It 
certainly reflects no credit on the commercial 
capacity or the genius of Bengal. 

The drift of Bengal’s infructuous or des- 
pondent politics to the left out of all provinces 
in India is a symptomatic pointer of the 
dangers lying ahead of young Bengal being 
driven by hunger or helplessness to anarchism 
‘or communism — unless they are weaned away 
to a path of constructive commercial career 
and to an increased industrial life that must 
necessarily follow- the same. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A TOUR IN NORTHERN INDIA 

Bv ABHAYAPADA CIIAKRAVARTY, m. a , b. l. 


A sense of enjoyment, sublimity and immensity 
as emanating from scenes of beauty wherein the 
invisible hand of the Creator is manifest, a 
scncc of enjoyment, magnificence and solemnity 
as emanating from beauty-spots wherein is 
evident the height of human skill, intelligence 
and conception — these arc the outstanding 
features of the impressions left in my mind 
And along with that there is the backwash of a 
stream of contemplative and philosophic 
thoughts which crossed my mind as I was 
reconnoitring the once grand and magnificent 
fort of Prithwinj, the Indrapraatha, the Kotla 
Ferozshah and the many other paths of glor> 
that have led but to the grave — a grave, either 
like that of Jehanara which, in its mute silence 
with the canopy of green verdure on its bo«otn 
and tho blue vault ot heaven overhead, is perhaps 
more eloquent than eloquence personified, — or a 
grave, like that of Momtaz, over which has 
come to exist a wonder edifice, cm3ntmg as if 
from a land of dreams or the magic land in 
obedience to tho movement of a magic wand 
wielded by the magician of all magicians — an 
edifice which defeats the conception of man and 
perhaps seeks to defy the limitations of time 
and space t 

Leaving Calcutta on the evening of the 
27th September, last year, by the Doon Express 
we reached Benares on the 28th midday. "We 
stayed at Benares on the 2Sth and 29th and till 
11 A.M. of the 30th. We proceeded to the 
Hindu University on the 2Sth afternoon, saw 
• the newly-constructed canal, with overbridges 


bath-pools and Ghats, yachting space and 
festoons of electric lights covering a large area 
with a big ‘•bee of land left in the centre for 
building a temple — Pnnditji'a idea of making 



Kutab Minar 

[Photo : Amal Chatter] i 


the Benares Hindu University a complete unit 
EFjft of fading favourable comparison wi h 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge imv 
be at work. On the 29th, the Mahasasthi day 
«c found ourselves in the midst of near and 
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dear relations, — -had darson of Stec Bi'v'SJiMli 
in the morning, in the afternoon we had a 
pleasant boat trip to Bemmadhab Dhwnjn The 
grand panorrmic mcw of the city of ancient 
culture and tradition, She pulpit of the first 
uttciancc of truth by the great religious pro- 
phet® and Rising of this great continent— parti- 



The ruins (round Kutab Minar (including 
Mosque, Iron Pillar Chousat Khamba, 
etc.) with a birds'-eye new of Delia 

[Photo Amal Chalterji 

cularly along the banks of the Ganges — was 
undoubtedly a charming sight — add to tin- the 
last rays of the setting sun and the enchantment 
lent by distance and you can form some idea 
of the beauty of the scenery 

On the 30th morning at about 11-30 \M 
wo left Benares by Debra Dun Express foi 
Hardwar — reached Hardwar by 5 AM Alter 
basing performed our morning ablutions \\c left 
for Kankhal, a place not fai oft fiom our 
lodgings; — saw Dakslialaya and Jajn.ikunda 
and had a view of the Ganges surging its way 
oxer pebbles and craggy obstructions m its 
circular and circuitous course. From there wc 
went to Brahma Kunda and had out bath there 
The ice-cold water, the calm and sobriety per- 
vading around — the serene massixe current of 
tlie Ganges with its crystal water exposing to 
'leiv the timid and unsophisticated inmates 
thereof, at once mark this place as one of the 
gifted spots of nature quite suitable for retired 
life The same cxening we went on foot to the 
Tunnel and thence to Brahma Kunda and the 
Ganges strand where wc spent a xcry delight iul 
evening, feeding the fish and floating the 
rhiraXs. Next morning by bus wc went to 
s Lichmanjliolfl and Ilndnkcsh I had the full 
'attraction of my tour of I^aclirnanjbola I 
could hn\e done without Indrnprn«tha, the 
Dcwani Kluw and nil that wealth and all that 
power exer ga'o but I fee! tint I could not 
ha\e done without Lachmanjhola The solemn 


giandeur of the scenery — -high mountain ranges 
tutting up the horizon on both sides and through 
the lidges far Mow through the depths, the 
tiny little current of water, as transparent as 
glass, now winding its precipitous but smooth 
cour«e with a robust undercurrent and again in 
the twinkling of on eye surging its foamy and 
torrential march oxer boulders and crags, the 
impeded waters producing the mighty sound of 
waterfall® — those arc things which inspired awe 
nnA reverence in your mind and perforce drag 
you on to the mighty Creator. The solitude of 
the place, the sparsely spread out tcmplOs and 
hermitages along the road to the Swargasram 
afford sufficient encouragement to your mind to 
bcliexc that communion with your Creator 
would be a spontaneous heritage of the dwellers 
of this haven of bliss The scenery around is 
sublime and beatific — all human calculations 
are baffled and man loses himself in bewilder- 
ment It is possible for man to conceive and 
create a Taj but human conception and capa- 
city cannot travel into the heights of serenity, 
sublimity and beatitude of a Ladhmanjhola. 

Here we had our bath and on the banks of 
the Ganges our breakfast too IVe then went 
along to Swargasram and from there we crossed 
o'er by kisti to the other side where our bus 
was waiting On our way back we eamc to 
Hri'hikesh and had a 'cry pleasant hour on 
the banks of the Ganges. The mighty current 
of tlie Ganges, owing to its sharp bend at this 
point, has converted thi® place into a loxcly 
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s’ffht. At about 4 I’M we came back to our 
Dcrn The same night by Doon-IIardwar-Dclhi 
Express wc left for Delhi and on the morning 
of the 3rd October, tlie Mahanabami day, wc 
l cached Delhi — Delhi, where history has so 
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often repeated itself, where kingdoms have been 
won and lo*t, where dynasties have thrived and 
ncri«hed, where pomp and power had their 
heyday of glory and now proclaming their frail- 
ty, fieklene«s and evanescence from the tottering 
ruins of all that was once majestic and magni- 
ficent. It gave mo sufficient food for -musing 
o\cr the present endeavours of the rulers to 
build by tbc side of the great city of tombs, a 
picturesque city which is beautiful in its con- 
ception and lovely and majestic in its 
production — the city of New* Delhi. I mean, is 
indeed a sight worth its past glory, the limita- 
tions being the limitations of the IVc't as 
compared with the wealth and grandeur of the 
Ea«t, the limitations of the modem matter-of- 
fact civilisation as compared with the limitless 
SttVcm, wntt. wsi& ot Vw cfl c\vt«*SVvc% 
and dreams during ages when almost the entire 
West was still in its cradlc-bcd and swaddling 
clothes of barbarity and heathenism 

On the 3rd afternoon wc had a glimpse of 
New Delhi, in the cicning Prntima Dar*nn and 
Arati. Next morning (i.e the 4th) wc went 
round the tombs of glory 3nd greatness vis , 
Subdar Jung, the Lodi Tombs. Nizamuddaulab, 
llumnyun’e Tombs, Indraprastha, Kotla Feroz 
Shah. Of the-c places Kotla Feroz Shah and 
Indraprastha attracted me more than the other 
site-. HumayunV tomb built- by Hamida 
Begum is magnificent but Jehanara’s tomb 
appealed to me more Indraprastha or the 
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Puranikella as they call it with the mosque 
and Humayun’s Library (which formerly was 
Slier Shah’s Mandal) is a very pleasant 
istudy, — Indraprastha of the Maliabharata 
fame — whether this is the same site 
where Judlusthira had his Mayapun built and 
haughty Duryyodhona had to pay the penalty 
of his vain-glorious folly, I do not propose to 


investigate; but that Hastina and Indraprastha 
were located side by side and included within 
tho Delhi area, — an area consisting perhaps of 
no less than nine capital cities built and un- 
built and now exiting more in its ruins — is 
perhaps a settled fact And therefore*, as I 
crossed the threshold of the crumbling high 
gate of the Puranikella I felt that I was not 
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born a -lax e The sign- of the invaders’ tyranny 
1 - less prominent at Indraprastha; even the 
nio-quc «f Humayun lias not disdained to bear 
the unim-tnkahle proof- of Hindu architecture 
on it- rear wall- Perhaps the site was selected 
by many a ruler, both Hindu and Muhammedan, 
for Ins stronghold haring had the Jumna for its 
natural fortification The “Mayapuri ” of 
Jitd!u«tlnra was once comcrtcd into the strong- 
hold of the Emperor Sher Shah perhaps — the 
arrangements within the fort, its ramparts, 
corcit high road- oxer which a whole army 
could hare marched unnoticed, eren now pro- 
claim to the world that military technique w r as 
better mastered by Emperors like Slier Shah 
than the spon-oi- of the brutal militarism of 
the present daj world. 

I am now turning my attention to 
Nizamuddowlah The workmanship and carv- 
ings on the walls are very pleasing and made 
me think that India was far in advance in every 
dapartment of civilisation 

On the 5th morning we formed a big party 
and by bus we went to Kutab Minar — visited 
the Minar. the ruins of the Mosques, Ohau«at-r 
khainba, Prithwiraj’s Fort in mins, Jogmayr 
Iron Pillar, Razia’s Tomb, AJtaraash’s Tom*' 
Bhulhliulaha (Gia«uddm Bulban’s Tomb j 
Jumping Well, Bathing Well and a host of otl ‘ 
things. The architectural beauty of the Km 
did not plea«e so much as did the artis 
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workmanship on the pillar which, appeared to 
me to he more Hindu than Muhammedan. The 
height is undoubtedly a giddy height hut then 
there is nothing very grand about it. 
Tho pillar standing in its solitary grandeur in 
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the midt-t of ruins around, although slightly 
dislodged from its original position in its second- 
storey onwards, still seeks to pick up the gaunt- 
let thrown out by ravaging and destructive 
time. I noticed some very fine and beautiful 
Workmanship and carvings in Altamash’s tomb 
— they are exquisite and fit to be preserved as 
heirlooms of art by any nation of the world 
Razia’s tomb and by its side the grave of her 
favourite slave made me rather peosne The 
once great sovereign of India, daughter of 
Altamasli, has allowed her earthly remnants to 
rest in an insignificant burial like this I was 
reminded of the Court intrigues during her 
reign and of the stones about her secret pro- 
fession of love to a Hindu general Bircndra 
Stnglia, Bircndra Singha’s refusal and the dark 
consequences that followed. And, as I thought 
within myself, this might explain as to why she 
bad built this unassuming sanctuary for her 
earthly remnants : or she might have thought 
that in iicr pomp and grandeur she might not 
outlive the ravages of time but in her liumibtj 
and modesty she would, particularly because, 
crossed in love, she had allowed herself to be 
earned away by the spirit of revenge which 
must have brought in its wake disdain and 
remorse, pathos and pity. Jogmaya. temple is 
a pleasant nook in the thick of the devastating 
tvranny of the Pathans. 
v. ' , Late in the day at about 2 PM. we came 
back to our lodgings Within half an hour or 
we again left 'to visit tiic Mutiny 


Monument, Ca«hnicrc Gate, Delhi Fort and the 
Jutnma MU'jid. 

I shall not tarry long at Delhi with my 
impressions and, therefore, I hasten to my 
impressions about the Fort The Dewnni Am 
with the marble throne in the centre is full of 
simplicity and grandeur, oriental art in paint- 
ing, carving and sculpture is exhibited at its 
highest. The Dew am Khas is monumental in 
its grandeur, past and present, and is glorious 
in spite of the onslaughts of tune and ravage* 
of foreign invasion. The inscriptions on its 
inner walls “Agar Far Josh Karuyc Jaminastha, 
To Hammastha, Haminastha Jlaminrstha ” — 
" If Paradise is anywhere on earth it is here, 
it is here, it is here. " — never for a moment 
testify to Shah J chan’s folly but they declare 
in the most unequivocal tenn that Shah Jclian 
was not only a great Emperor but that he was 
a poet and a lover of pomp and grandeur — that 
lie lived in a dream-land in the midst of his 
Begums surrounded by grandeur, glory and 
munificence, and the Rang Mahal, the Baths and 
the other departments within tho Fort hear 
eloquent testimonies thereof. We cannot leave 
the Delhi Fort without mentioning the famous 
Moti Musjid wherefrom the Kohinoor, as anec- 
dotes allege, was taken aw r ay. 

After seeing Delhi Fort we came hack 
visiting on the way the Jumma Musjid. This 
Musjid stands on its high pedestal of glory and 
grandeur even today, but whether the bigli- 
pnests of religion like an Akbar or a Shah 



Jehan will ever reappear to curb down fetishism 
and fanaticism -and hold up tho toieh of divine 
faith and tolerance and um% crsal love to kindle 
the religious conscience of the sons of the «oil 
is extremely doubtful; the beacon-light of love 
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tolerance among the jarring sect® and com- 
munities of Hindustan has perhaps been driven 
down into the abysmal depths of the unknown 
and obscure for all times to come. 

On the 6th morning we left for Agra reach' 
ing there by about 6 P.M. The same night 
r.fter 9 P.M. we went to the Taj. The first 
impressions of the Taj in a dim noonlight, for 
the moonlight was not quite bright, was 
enchanting and bewildering.- Wo made up our 
mind to see the moonlit Taj once again on the 
following night. 

On the 7th morning we went by motor car 
tc< the Fatehpur Sikri. Thi* place, like its own 
creator, Akbar, has withstood wonderfully well 
the ima«ion of time and the onslaughts of the 
forces of destruction The high ideal of Akbar 
• — plain living and high thinking bereft of all 
religious idio-yncracics and bigotry — is in \erV 
great prominence in tin* huge fortress which 
the great politician, ruler, thinker anil empire- 
builder Akbar had schemed out and built. The 
vastness of this fort symbolics the vastness of 
Akbar’s mind. The cosmopolitan nature of the 
different component parts constituting the entire 
building is a true index of the political and 
religious character of Akbar, and the gren' 
mosque with its Bouland Gate and the marble 
white tomb of Ins Guru Selim Chisthi in its 
courtyard testify to Akbar'* sense of piety and 
majesty, his love for the noble and the beauti' 
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ful Akbar’s Court consisted of his Naha- 
IXatna around him and the mighty fortress built 
by him comists of the central block for himself 
with the abodes of his nobles, Hindus and 
Muliammedans alike, around it. Nor is there 
Hindu inspiration wanting— the Jodhabat 


Mahal has its great story to tell. Great as 
Akbar was this fort built by him typifies his 
character by its versatility, cosmopolitanism, 
simplicity, and vast ness. Nor is the high water- 
mark of culture in science and engineering 
wanting, as is exhibited all round in the fortress 
including the mints and the reservoirs for the 
storage and supply of water 

From Akbar’s fort at Fatehpur Sikri I 
travelled to the site of his grave, Secumlra. 
Like Akbar himself this Secundra stands in 
solemn grandeur, all its own. Even the Taj 
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perhaps has not the grandeur of solemnity 
ns Secundra has As I stepped inside 
the mighty tomb of tins great mind and nrighty 
rulcr a feeling of immensity coupled with a 
‘■erne of simplicity overpowered me The vnst- 
ncss of the building, its unorthodox style of 
architectural beauty, with total absence of glit- 
ter and glamour, its sombre outlook and yet its 
mute utterance of a note of welcome to all 
jieople of all creeds and nationalities alike, mark 
it out ns a singular spot for meditation and 
perhaps gue us a glimpse into thp world of 
inner thoughts of the great mmd that had 
planned out and constructed the repository for 
its frail and ephemeral mortal coil. 

Now to the Agra Fort — but before taking 
you to tlie Agra Fort I w ant you to accompany 
me to Itmutdowlah, the tomb of the Persian 
sojourner to India in quest of fortune. Nur 
Jehan, his daughter, brought lum that fortune 
and also built this exquisite tomb after his 
death. Beautiful that Nut Jehan was, the light 
of the world, this little tomb of her father yields 
to none m its exquisite beauty exhibiting an 
amount of art and taste that staggers cri!ici«m. 

I am inclined to think that this tomb, as if 
built only yesterday, of Nur Jehan’s father, 
must have lent its inspiration of beauty, as much 
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is Selim Chistlii'g tomb its inspiration of purity 
md sobriety, Secundra it? inspiration of solem- 
nly, vast ness and immensity and Ilumayun’a 
tomb its inspiration of grandeur and majesty 
that helped Shah Jehan to dream the wonderful 
dream of his wonder edifice the Taj — a majestic 
and monumental conception — colossal, magni- 
ficent, sublime and perhaps eternal in its 
execution, holding at bay the devastating 
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plowed of the god of destruction and seeking 
to obliterate the distinction between the 
temporal and the eternal— the eternal lo\c with- 
in the human breast seeking its etci nal utterance 
in a dreamland of purity and sublimity. The 
execution of Shah Jehnn’s great dream into an 
eternal utterance embodied in the white marble 
mausoleum, the monumental Taj, is perhaps 
the last word that could be said regarding 
earthly love, pomp and power, grandeur, 
majesty and sublimity and marks an epoch ill 
the history of all temporal creation by it- 
challcngc to outue the ereatoi of Shah Johan 
himself. I visited the Taj four times oicr and 
yet I longed to see it again The moonlit Taj 
on whose stone-set walls I saw’ imbedded so 
many moons, the Taj with the setting sun about 
it and with the scorching rays of the meudian 
sun overhead so full of dazzle, and dazing the 
onlookers, these arc recollections which will be 
borne in mind long after I have ceased to see 
the Taj any more. 

As I hasten to conclude my impressions of 
the tour within the precincts of the Agra Fort, 
1 wish to tell vOu now and here that I will not 
come hack to the Tnbwii Sangam, where I saw 
the fountain mingling with the river and the 
rher with the ocean, the Ganges and the 
Jamuna, embracing each other as they have done 
and yet their identity kept marvellously 


fcparatc. “ Knlindi ” is still playing to the 
tune of the surging Ganges, forging ahead her 
course down the valley of the United Province* 
and keeping time with the onward march by her 
darkish billows and breakers 

At Allahabad, I am taking it out of the 
chronological order, I d«o saw the Khusru Bag. 
By the grave of Khu*ru, the Prince of Princes, 
and so much alike his grandfather, the great 
Akbar, and so great!}' full of Hindu sentiments 
— I wish I could have stayed longer but I 
could not for want of time. I remembered as 
history records it that Khu*ru was the heir- 
apparent to the throne of jus grandfather who 
thought that he was the fittest prince to succeed 
Akbar But then Akbar changed his mind on 
his death bed and Prince Selim succeeded him 
as Emperor Jehangir. Kliu-ru rebelled against 
Ins father Jehangir Imt was quelled. Tbc most 
biutal and diabolical reienge that was wreaked 
upon him and Ins faithful adherents forms one 
of tiie darkest chapters in the hi-tory of the 
Moghul lule in India Blinded and bereft of 
nil hopes Khu«ru was led to his grave. lie 
came to be looked upon by many a* a martyr 
end Khusru Ilagh was considered to be a place 
of pilgrimage 

I will now tell you what I saw and what 
I felt at the Agra Fort This fort, winch wa« 
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begun by Akbsr and finished by his grandson 
hhah Jehan, is at once the crowning glory and the 
grave-yard of the Moghal Empire m India. 
Oierlooking as it does, the mighty Tnj, the 
monumental tomb of Shah Johan’s Begum 
Momtaj, a kindred tie of pathos binds them 
together for all times to come. When Shah 
Jehan added the Moti Musjid, the Khas Mahal, 
the Slush Mahal and the wonderful baths, little 
did he think even in his dreams that the 
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builder of the mighty Taj and the ruler of the 
great empire will ha'e to end his erstwhile 
majestic concr in confinement ns a state 
prisoner within the four comers of a small room 
inside the same fort and that too through the 
tyranny and under the direct vigilance of his 
own flesh and blood. The key-note of the 
tragedy that was struck with the demise of 
Morataj Begum and the element of sublimity 
which was heralded with the advent of the Taj 
— did not end with the Taj, nor was it confined 
within the gorgeous tomb, in its central dome, 
with the peals of overlaying echoes and rc-cchocs, 
hut like the siren’s song it diffused its poi e onou« 
and benumbing influence over the vast cmpiri 
and eventually culminated in the tragedy of 
tragedies when, under the clonk of bigotry and 
religious charlatam-m the universal and 
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elemental ties of blood were denied and a 
brother perpetrated the most heinous, outrage- 
ous and atrocious secret murder of his brothers, 
and a son kept in cruel confinement his mighty 
procreator. Behind all the glitter and gran- 
deur of the Agra Fort a grim tragedy was 
enacted — a tragedy of many thousand years; 
the gnmness of the tragedy being so conspicuous 
because it marched in so suddenly, so precipi- 
tate, and with such unholy steps. The reflection 
of the Taj on some of the tiny stones on the walls 
of the fort is quite in keeping with the tragic 
atmosphere, the deep tragedy of Shah Jehan’s 
career, a tragedy which is profound in its 
pathos and far-reaching in its effect, a tragedy 
which eventually engulfed the indomitable 
proweM of the Moghal Empire in India and 
led to it's hn«ty and indecent burial. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS AND THE EDUCATION OF 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 

By USHA BISWAS m a., d t 


Every wise parent, desirous of giving lus or hci 
child the right start in life, should not neglect 
its early childhood, the sound training of winch 
has a very important bearing in its future edu- 
cation. This period of a child’s life is considered 
to be very important, both from the physical 
and psychological points of view. It is in early 
childhood that such habits as arc likely to make 
for the future happiness and well-being of a 
child should be developed. Now the problem 
is how to give a child the right sort of training 
in the early period of its childhood, and to 
whom this highly responsible duty is to be en- 
trusted. Neither is the right care of infants an 
easy task. It calls for a good deal of technical 
Knowledge as well n9 skill on the part of an 
educator. In Bengal, the bulk of the population 
being ill-educated and poverty-stricken, the 
average parent is too poor, ignorant and over- 
worked to be capable of undertaking this 
responsibility. Nor do the uneducated parents 
Know how to bring their children up efficiently 
— how to feed and clothe them properly. All 
attempts to teach them the right ways of doing 
things very often prove futile, as they seldom 
care to be convinced. Especially it is the 
children of the working classes, who are, as a 
rule, ill-fed, ill-clad and not sufficiently cared 
56-10 


for, need to be looked after, while their parents 
go out for woik. Sometimes when the parents 
arc away, the children are left entirely to them- 
selves Hence the necessity and importance of 
setting up a number of good nursery school- 
throughout the Prownce. where the children of 
the working people should be taken good care of 
and should be kept agreeably occupied during 
the working hours Besides, by the time the 
average child is sent to school m Bengal, some 
of its habits are already formed. The teachers 
arc sometimes hard put to it to cure their pupils 
of some of their bad habits. This also renders 
the education of pre-school children absolutely 
necessary. 

In our Province, very few parents are 
well equipped for this most difficult and 
responsible task. Only a handful of well-to- 
do people have the means and wherewithal to 
provide the ideal environment — food, clothing 
and space for their children Even highly 
educated parents, who have plenty of money 
and leisure, fail to give their children what the 
latter can get in a good nursery school. The 
companionship of other children of the same 
age, which counts for so much in the training 
of early childhood, can hardly be secured in 
every home. In the smaller families especially, 
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children are likely to pet self-centred and pre- 
cocious, due' to too much indulgence nnd 
nttention from their elders. Besides, parents 
cannot be expected to po««cs« the mature 
experience of the nursery school teachers, gained 
by dealing with innumerable children of differ- 
ent types. 

Apart from the question of expenses that 
arc to be inv olved in creating the ideal 
nursery school conditons in a single private 
home, in the opinion of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, such things, “ if provided privately for 
one family of children ” arc likely to give n*c 
to an undesirable “pride of pos«ession” and a 
“ feeling of superiority ” ra the minds of those 
pampered children, which have a very had 
moral effect on their future characters So all 
parents, whether rich or poor, will do well to 
send their children to a suitable school from 
the age of two upwards — at leart for a part of 
the day. Attempts are made at the Froebel and 
Montcs'ori schools to meet these needs of well- 
to-do cliildren Unfortunately, in Bengal, only 
a very small number of parents are rich enough 
. to afford the expenses of these schools Besides, 
there are very few institutions of these tvpes 
in the rural areas of the Province The children 
of the poorer section of the population are, as 
a rule, debarred from enjoying the mental and 
physical development, which seems to be the 
special prerogative of well-to-do children, at 
the present moment. The budding young lives 
of the unfortunate children of the poorer clashes 
cannot but be affected, both physically and 
mentally, by the poverty, ignorance and 
stupidity of their parents — the unhealthy 
atmosphere of their wretched homes, reeking of 
filth and disease — malnutrition, lack of fresh- 
air nnd insufficient clothing 

Nursery schools would go i\ long wav 
towards overcoming the disadvantages of 
a bad home, and are thns calculated to 
be of immense service to the poorer 
section of the population The neglected 
children of the working classes may well be 
admitted into a nursery school from the age of 
two and allowed to remain there until the age 
of five or so. Before admission each child is to 
be subjected to a systematic medical examina- 
tion. If any physical or organic defect is 
detected in the cour«e of it, nnd if it is consi- 
dered to lie amenable to treatment, the nursery 
school authorities should at oncp see their wav 
to get it cured in a suitable clinic or a hospital. 
A good deal of the infant mortality that is 
taking place in Bengal at the present moment, 
is expected to be prevented, if a network of 


nur-ery schools are started throughout the 
Province. 

A nursery school should con-titute “a real 
plncc of nurture nnd not merely a place where 
babies are minded till they arc five ”. A nur.-crv 
school teacher should therefore be fully alive 
to the pysica! and mental need- of her pupils, 
and should try to promote the natural growth 
and development of their growing bodies and 
mind*. So she must need* be something of a 
psychologist too. A nursery school aim* at the 
carlic*t training of children’s characters and 
laying the foundation of their future education 
The older the child grows, the more stre*- is 
laid on the imparting of infraction The 
medical examination of the pupils of a nursery 
school should take place at leaf once a month, 
nnd their physical defects, if any, should be 
promptly attended to. Each child is to be 
weighed every fortnight The teachers will do 
well to keep a chart for even* one of their 
pupils, in which the variations of the height and 
weight are to be regularly recorded. The 
children should remain at a nursery school from 
8 o’clock m the morning until C o’clock in the 
evening During these hours, their meals and 
clothing are to be supplied by the school. As 
far as possible, they should have regular hours 
of meals, sleep, work nnd play. They will thus 
be taught to form certain regular habits from 
early childhood and will learn the value of 
time The necessity and importance of dev elop- 
ing a few healthy and hygienic habits should 
also be inculcated among the pupil*. Special 
efforts should be made to keep their bodies and 
garments clean. The teachers should always 
m*ist on the children keeping everything neat 
and tidy The latter should always be made 
to speak, eat, sit and walk properly. Attempts 
should also be made to implant certain impor- 
tant moral virtues in the minds of the pupils. 
They ehcitld he taught to work* and pfay in 
perfect harmony and co-opcration with each 
other — to be helpful to and sympathetic with 
each other — to be just, truthful, courageous, 
straight-forward, and self-reliant. A sound 
training of the sen *e^ should form the ba«is of 
the instruction in a nursery school, which should 
be conducted mainh on the Monte«sori lines 
Instruction may well be imparted to the bigger 
children through various game* and play, for 
the purpose of which suitable apparatus and 
appliances are to be provided The smaller 
children should be given plenty of toy* to play 
w ith The bigger pupils should be 'taught to 
sing and recite simple nur«crv rhyme* and 
verses with suitable action, nnd to dance and 
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play to the rmmipammcnt of some nui-ical 
instrument. Their mu-ical ami rhythmic seme 
can thus bo trained from the early years of 
their infancy. The children of the nursery 
school* should he made to spend most of their 
time out of doors, and provision should be made 
for plenty of fresh air indoors too. A nice 
garden i* therefore quite mdi*pcnsablc to a 
nur-ery school. Weather permitting, the 
children can remain in the garden for major 
l>ortion of the school hours, playing in the open 
air, and tending plants. Thu* a love of nature 
can I>c in-tilled into their tmnd* from the early 
years of their childhood. They may well be 
a«kcd to sow the seed* of different plant* in 
different sca«on° m the small plots to be align- 
ed to them in the school garden They will 
thus get to know the name* of the flowers and 
vegetables, peculiar to different sca*ons of the 
year. In order to familiari-c the children with 
the names of the different crops, fruits, flower*, 
and i-epetnblcs of the sea«ons, occasional festi- 
vals may well be arranged for in the schools in 
different seasons, and the bigger pupil* may 
be asked to take part m those. The children 
may nl-o be called upon to pick flowers every 
day and arrange tho*c m vn^ca. Occasionally 
they may be n-ked to adorn their own persons 
as well ns classrooms w ith flowers and wreaths 
Thus their aesthetic seme may well be cultiva- 
ted from their very chilhood They may be 
encouraged to have pet? of their own and to 
take proper care of them This will help to 
beget a love of the loner animals and a healthy 
interest in their lives and habits. 

Mr. Bertrand Rus e ell seems to have truly 
observed, 

“The nursery school, if it became universal, could in 
one generation remove the profound differences in educa- 
tion, which at present divide the cla««es.” 

The dearth of these institutions in 
Bengal is being keenly felt at the present 
moment. It is high time that our 


re-ourecs fi houkl be pooled, and co-ordinated 
efforts should be put forth to meet this most 
pressing need of the country. I'irst nnd fore- 
mo-t, an adequate number of teachers need to 
be trained in the nursery school methods. 
Suitable facilities for training teachers on these 
lines should be afforded at all the training 
school* of the Province, *-o as to enable a 
sufficient number of women to undergo a 
specialised course of training and to qualify 
themselves for teaching in nur-try schools. In 
the event of maintaining nursery schools, ns 
separate in-titutioin, considerable recurring 
e\j>enditurc is likely to be entailed thereby, and 
this may prove a heavy drain on the financial 
resource* of the country- To reduce the 
expenditure to a minimum, nursery' departments 
may well be opened in the existing schools, 
wherever it i* po-'.-iblc As it is the children of 
the poorer cla*'C*. specially, who are expected to 
derive the maximum of benefit from these 
institutions, it is desirable that the fees to be 
charged from the pupils of the nursery schools 
should b" very small 

It i* a great pity that in our country’ 
the ignorance of the uneducated parents, who 
are. as a rule, very conservative, militates 
against the introduction of any innovation 
m the way of reforming the prc«ent-day 
educational system They arc sure to oppose 
whatever, m their opinion, runs counter to their 
time-honoured traditions. Po if nursery schools 
arc to be popularised, public opinion is to be 
educated, first of all Unless the utility of such 
institutions is borne in upon the parents, all our 
efforts in this direction are foredoomed to failure. 
If the authorities of the schools fail to enlist the 
sympathy nnd co-operation of the children’s 
parents, they’ will find it impossible to keep the 
institutions going Besides, no scheme for 
reform can be carried into effect, unless and 
until sufficient money i? forthcoming both Irom 
private and public sources. 



IDEAS BEHIND NUFFIELD COLLEGE 
Bv A. D. LINDSAY 


You may have seen something in the papers 
eighteen months ago ot a new and munificent 
gift of Lord Nuffield’s to the University of 
Oxford. He gave the University a site on the 
west side of the City and a large endowment, 
amounting to a gift of a million pounds in all. 
A College was to be built on this site. It was 
not, however, to be merely another of the 
Colleges of Oxford, another new foundation 
such as, for example, Keble College and 
Hertford were in the nineteenth century It 
was to be a new experiment For one thing 
it was to be concerned with research Its 
students were all to be reading for Re-earch 
Degrees. Secondly, its research was to be 
especially, though not exclusively, m the field of 
social studies Thirdly, though it was to be a 
College with a Warden, Fellows, and students 
of its own, Fellows’ and students’ rooms, Dining 
Hall, Common rooms, Lecture rooms and all 
the rest of it, it wns to be the University's 
instrument of social research; the University 
will govern it. Fellows of other Colleges may 
be made also Fellows of Nuffield Its facili- 
ties for research will be at the disposal of all 
University teachers in social studies whatever 
their College. There has not been anything 
quite like it in Oxford before And lastly— 
and this is perhaps the root of the matter— -the 
College is to try a new method of research in 
the social studies, based on the co-operation of 
the academic researcher and the practical man 
of affairs. Let me on this quote Lord 

Nuffield’s words : 

"I have been wondering whether there is any way 10 
bridge the separation between the theoretical students of 
contemporary Civilization and ihe men re«ponsible for 
carrying it on : between the economist, the political 
theorist, the student of government and administration on 
the one hand and on the other hand the business man, 
the politician, the Civil servant and the local government 
official, not to mention the ordinary everyday man and 
woman." 


This is the root idea behind Nuffield College 
and I think it is of general interest. Here in 
Oxford the College has been inspired by two 
recent experiments which have already had 
promising results, the Nuffield Medical School 
and certain experiments of co-opcration with 
men of affairs which our students of politics 
and economics have been making recently. The 


Nuffield Medical School was founded to bridge 
the gulf vyhich the excessive specialisation of 
modem scientific knowledge has caused between 
the scientist in the laboratory and the 
practising doctor in the hospital. It is an 
elaborate and costly affair because so many 
highly specialised workers arc needed at the 
same time, but to bring about co-operation 
between the scientist and the doctor is not 
difficult in principle They can meet in the 
hospital. There is nothing corresponding to 
the hospital as a natural uniting place for “ the 
theoretical students of contemporary Civiliza- 
tion and the men responsible for carrying it on.’ - 
The equivalent to the hospital is the world— 
which disperses rather than unites. Now our 
economists and students of politics in the last 
few years have been trying bv discussions with, 
and questionings of, men of affairs to check their 
theories of how men might be expected to behave 
by finding out what actually happens : and the 
results of this combination of theory and 
questioning of the men of affairs have already 
been remarkable. But, ns conducted up till 
now this co-operation has limits It takes 
time for the theorist and the practical man to 
understand one another We hope that the 
atmosphere and common life of a College will 
make such co-operation m research more 
effective 

Nuffield College w ill be both a place where 
the theorist and the man of affairs will put their 
heads together to consider what social problems 
are m most urgent need of such joint enquiry 
an instrument for directing research into 
fruitful and practical channels — and n place 
where the programme of research thus planned 
mav be earned out in a more concrete and 
realistic way than would have been possible 
without such co-operation The la«t year has 
been spent in planning for the College : the 
building, we hope, may begin this coming 
summer, and, though the building will probably 
not be completed till 1941, we shall make some 
start m our research from probably next 
autumn. 

I want, in this talk to Indian listeners to 
say something about the general implications 
of this idea. My corn iction about the necessity 
of some sort of co-operation in social research 
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■between University teachers and practical men 
was strengthened m me when I was in India 
-some nine years ago as Chairman of a Commis- 
sion on Christian Higher Education. The 
Commi-sion was set the task ol making up its 
.mind what should be the function of the Chris- 
tian Colleges in the life of India. That raised 
in our minds the more general question of what 
•ought to be the function of Universities in the 
modem world — the Indian Colleges, it seemed 
to us, were mainly or almost exclusively pursu- 
ing what is, I suppose, the oldest function of 
Universities, the training of the learned 
professions and of government administrators 
— no doubt an important and essential function. 
But the Colleges did not seem to be doing much 
besides that, and there was no evidence that the 
-community expected them to do anytlung else 
Vet at the same tune we were struck, as an>onc 
is bound to be, by the crying uccd for scicnti- 
lie and scholarly knowledge which existed in 
the community. There were all sorts of things 
that members of the Christian community wanted 
-to learn: the solution of economic problems, 
of educational problems, of political and 
administrative ns well as of theological ques- 
tions, and no one supposed it was the business, 
of the Uniicrsity or College to supply the 
.answers to these questions, and yet no institu- 
tions were more fitted to supply the knowledge 
needed for those subjects than the Colleges. 
They taught them, and it would help their teach- 
ing if the teachers were at the same time to be 
•enquirers and researchers. So we recommen- 
ded in our report that there should be m those 
Christian colleges m India what we called a 
■department of Extension and Research, research 
to find out the answers to the questions asked 
■and extension to see that the answers were got 
across to the people who needed the knowledge, 
and we wanted it arranged that on the board 
•which ran this department there should be both 
the Unnersity professor and the teacher or 
pastor or leader of the x illflge community. I 
am told that this part of our report has been 
•widely adopted in India, and I have read come 
jnost interesting reports of research arising out 
of its adoption. 

There is the same sort of idea m India as 
jn Nuffield College that research in social 
matters should be carried out by the co-ope- 
ration of theorists and practical men, and 
carried out in a University or College. Is there 
Any reason why this idea of co-operation 
between the practical man and the theorist 
should be more necessary in social studies than in 
other branches of knowledge? 


The urgent need for research in social 
studies is a mark of the changing civilisation 
in which we live. Societies which are largely 
ruled by custom don't need it. Their problems 
are solved by skill, not by knowledge. But ns 
our civilisation become* more complex and 
changes more quickly, we become more and more 
con*cioiis of the need for knowledge if we arc 
to solve the problems with which we are conti- 
nually confronted. This consciousness of need 
has produced an enormous increase in research 
into social matters. There is hardly a University 
in the world which has not in the last fifty 
xcars largely incrcn*ed its staff m economies 
ami politics Immense sum 5 of money have 
been devoted in the years since the war 
to re*earch m social studies But how 
di-appomting have been the results. The 
failure of nil tin* effort is seen mo s t clearly 
m the fact that the practical man is apt to 
speak of the economic with scorn ns a ncccs- 
«nrily unpractical theorist 

Why has tin* happened ? In the physical 
«cicnces knowledge i* power ! Why is it 
apparently not so in the social sciences? 

For one thing, of course, in studying 
sonety we are studying something of almost 
infinite complication, where what happens is 
the rc«ult of the interplay of a large number 
of different factors, where experiment 1* almost 
impossible, and the abstraction u*ua!lv neces- 
sary to obtain scientific accuracy, impossible. 
Economic*, for example, tends to become 
scientific only if it becomes remote from 
reality. 

But there is another difference between 
the social and the physical sciences which is 
more important In the physical science* 
knowledge is power, because from knowing the 
forces of nature we can use them to our 
purposes. But mere knowledge of social facts 
will not give us power to change them. We 
cannot as it were direct our electtic charge 
through society and bring about the changes 
we desire We need the wide-spread will to 
change, going with the accurate knowledge of 
circumstances The economist can often ex- 
plain how certain evils could be avoided if 
certain things were done which there is not the 
least prospect of society doing. Fruitful social 
reform depends partly on knowing what people 
are actually prepared to do; that is not. a 
matter of scientific knowledge but of social 
judgment. But the practical men with social 
judgment often do not understand the far- 
reaching implications of social action. For that 
the theorist is needed. 
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factories and steamers, etc. Hence a condition 
of “ non-competing groups ” prevailed and 
Indian labourers actually raised the standard 
of living of the Bunnans. Now-a-days, the 
indigenous population of Burma has increased 
to such an extent that the “ non-competing 
groups " hate ceased to exist as such, and very 
few occupations arc left without indigenous 
competitors. It is problematical, however, if 
withdrawal of Indians at the present stage 
would be economical!}’ beneficial to the country. 
If the Burmese labourers have the same 
standard of efficiency as the Indians, then there 
would no doubt be an increase in marginal 
productivity for Burmans. 

The most important argument advanced 
against the influx of Indian labour seems to be 
that it has been unfairly competing against the 
local Burmese labour. A cursory perusal of the 
past economic history of Burma would show 
that Indian labourers came to Burma not 
because they could accept lower wages but 
because there was an unusually large demand 
for them when Burma opened up for economic 
development with w'nges considerably higher 
than m India. They would not accept low 
wages, m India or elsewhere, if they could get 
higher wages. In fact, they would not have 
been employed unless they did the same work 
for the same or less wages compared to indigen- 
ous labour. 

The total number of Indians resident out- 
side India, within the British Empire, is ap- 
proximately 3 3 millions and the number of 
those outside the Bntish Empire is about 
100,000. Estimating the total population of 
India to be 350 millions the number of Indian 
nationals residing outside India, therefore, 
forms less than one-hundredth part of the total 
Unlike several thickly populated countries of 
the West, agricultural India will not find it 
difficult to support this additional number if 
matters come to a head 

In Burma, according to the 1931 Census 
Report, for e\cry 1,000 people engaged in raw- 
material production (all kinds of workers in- 
cluded) 44 are Indians; in transport for the 
same number 457 are Indians, in industry 158 
are Indians and in trade their number is 172. 
These figures must have gone down very much 
during the last few years On the population 
basis, the proportion of Indians employed in 
agriculture is very much less, while in the rest 
mentioned aboie, their number js more After 
the Indo-Burma riot of 1930, marked changes 
have taken place in the employment of Indian 
labour. Gradually more and more Burmese 


labour is being used in various industries and 
in course of time imported labour has to give 
way to indigenous labour. But leaders in this 
country want to see spectacular changes 
brought about immediately, little caring to 
find out what the effect of any such sudden 
changes would lead to 

It is beyond doubt that the economic life 
of Rangoon and the industrial activity of 
Burma are largely dependent on Indian labour. 
India supplies a large number of rickshaw 
pullers, handcart pullers, dock labourers mill 
workers, private and municipal sanitary 
workers and agricultural labourers The most 
conspicuous among the Rangoon labourers are 
the Telugus who perform a major share of the 
work in all the above except the last Chitta- 
gonians are employed m large numbers in inland 
steamer traffic, small water craft and sampans. 
Some of the Chittagomans also work in mills. 
The Unyas are mostly employed m construction 
works such as railways and road. They also 
have a share in the oilfield works and lead 
mines. Some of the Unyas work m tramways 
and motor buses too Tamils and Hindustames 
are less prominent in industries Among the 
former are many domestic servants while 
among the latter many are employed as peons 
and durwans 

One of the most significant developments 
in recent time has been the tendency on the part 
of the Burmans to take up work which until 
recently has been exclu«i\ely carried on by 
Indians So long as there were more attractive 
and remunerative alternatives the Burmans 
neither liked nor cared to do monotonous un- 
skilled work But now the economic pressure 
has forced them to take up jobs which under 
normal conditions they would not have liked 
to do It is this economic pressure that has 
been the cause of the present antagonistic 
attitude towards the Indian immigrant labour. 
Apart from the large number of municipal and 
private sanitary workers there are in Rangoon 
several thousand rickshaw pullers and handcart 
pullers The indigenous people have not so far 
shown any desire to take up these works and 
therefore they have apparently no legitimate 
complaint against this section of immigrants. 
In inland water traffic and sampan work there 
is not much competition though at present 
Burmans do sampan work along the Twante 
Canal Gradually it is possible for Bumians 
to take up this job as well But the demand 
for a large number o£ immigrant labour will 
continue to exist for some years to come 
this direction too * 
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It should not be forgotten, however, that 
the Indnm labourer ban contributed much to 
the economic dexclopment of Burma lie 
came at a time when bis co-operation was roost 
needed; even though it was not without selfish 
motive that he entne. Burmoc opinion in 
im*nt years lias been in favour of the employ- 
ment of Bunnans wherever possible — a legiti- 
mate desire indeed. But before adopting such n 
policy there arc several factors which arc to be 
carefully considered. To lay down any definite 
policy for the future, without weighing the 
xnrious effects will be suicidal. 

If Burma is going to control or regulate 
unassisted immigration by placing artificial 
barriers, then it would jeopardize the future 
relationship between India and Burma In the 
past the demand for Indian labour has been 
very great. Even now this demand cannot 
entirely be made to disappear but it can only 
bo reduced. What is urgently needed is reliable 
statistical information. It is confidently hoped 
that the Baxter Commission would go into tiie 
whole issue and collect the necessary data to 
arrhc at a satisfactory solution which while 
benefiting Burma, will not rob the Indian* of 
their legitimate demands 

To get reliable figures for agricultural lnl>our 
will be one of the most difficult problems but, 
if anything profitable is to be achieved, «uch 
information, even though it might involve a 
good deal of shill and patience, should by all 
means be gathered Until and unless one is ro 
a position to find out how many immigrant 
labourers arc actually required m this land, who 
could maintain a reasonable standard of lump 
and be employed throughout the year, a sound 
worhing policy for future immigration cannot 
be formulated. 

Whatever may be the future policy of the 
Government of Burma m regard to immigrant 
labour, the immigrant labourers should be 
assured satisfactory working conditions The 
drawbachs of immigrant labour in this land at 


prt-rni are manifold. Tluy are looked down 
upon a* foreigners; they nro IcaderJcsv 
hcti rognieou*, unorganized nnd scarcely vocal. 
The Maijstry system that i« prevalent in Burma 
paps their life-blood and la*tlv tin presence of 
a large labour force with inadequate protection 
tends to lower their standard of life nnd 
health. 

The labourers hnvc been treated with 
indifference in the pa«t. Their welfare has been 
neglected. Added to tlu.«e they have Jxen 
looked upon ns unwanted intruders. They have 
been subjected to inalirious and maiignant 
attacks, it is high time that both the employers 
and the Government n“Umc more responsibility 
nnd protect thc°c unfortunates who leave 
contributed so much to the prosperity of this 
country 

Since 1927, the tendency for immigrant 
Indian labour has been one of decline. This 
decline 1ms been very phenomenal since 1930. 
The new edition of Fumiv.illV Political Economy 
of Burma shows that emigration exceeded 
immigration in 1930, 1931 nnd 1933. Al-o it is 
authoritatively learnt from the Port Health 
Department, that immigration into Rangoon 
only, in 1938, was 188,703, and emigration 
220.27G or a net emigration of 31,573. This 
means — barring surprising figures from other 
ports for 1938— that since 1930 more people 
have left Burma than have entered it. Again, 
in Burma, Hindus at least, ha\e more deaths 
than births. So there are two rcssom for 
expecting a decline in Indinn population in 
Burma. 

In course of time, therefore, oxen if no 
icstriction is made, Burma will not be looked 
upon as a land for employment as any further 
economic development of Burma can take 
place with indigenous labour. Secondly, the 
atmosphere surrounding the immigrant labourers 
is surcharged with prejudice, not to mention the 
unsatisfactory economic condition of the 
labourers. 
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The conference Tor the codification of Internationa] Law in 
1930 gave prominence to the above question. Thirty Gov- 
ernments of the world answered the questionnaire ami 
various international women’s organisations contributed 
-important data. The League Secretariat has «inee then 
developed them. Other materials lie scattered. This 
thesis is probably the first of its kind to use previous 
materials, arrange them scientifically and bring out the 
points of v ew of the State, the individual mamed woman 
and the international society. The chapters dealing wth 
equality of sexes under common law and statutory regula- 
tion are very comprehensive. I strongly recommend this 
brochure to all students of sociology for implementation 
«n the Indian position, 

Dhurjatiprasad Mukerji 

THE AWAKENING OF INDIAN WOMEN: By 
Kamaladevi Chat topadhyO) a and others. Published by 
Everyman?* Press , Broad nay , Madras . Price Re 1-8. 

Women’s movement in India is of comparatively 
recent growth, but it has already made a tremendous 
progress by its extent and vigour. So the publication 
-of this book which is perhaps the first systematic and 
■comprehensive compilation of the on gin, growth and 
development of the women’s movement in India is wel- 
come to all interested in the women's cause in India. 
The contributors are all well known as pioneer workers 
iof the movement and can, therefore, speak with autho- 
rity on all subjects concerning the women’s question 
The openmg chapters deal with every aspect of the 
women’s question— enfranchisement, education and ehild- 
aamage, ptrrdah and prostitution, workers and wages, 
labour and motherhood. In the next chapter Kamala- 
devi gives an interesting account of Imperialism and 
Oass-struggle. The second part of the hook opens with 
■an article by Mrs Margate! E Cousins on the progress 
and freedom movement of the women in fndia. In this 
section the other contributions are • Art in Early Indian 
"Life by Mrs. Sakuntala Thampi, Women's Disabilities in 
Law by Sbyam Komari Nehru. Indian Indigenous 
Industries by Mrs. Jaya'hiben Raiji and last not least, 
a short sketch of Maharani Shree Jijabai Bhousle, 
mother of Chhatrapati Sbivaji, by II H Maharani 
"Holkar of Indore The contributions cover a variety of 
subjects and give an indication of the progress and 
reform among the women of the country Though 
-one may not agree with all the arguments and proposals 
-put forward in favour of women's emancipation in India, 
yet x>ne cannot but appreciate the part played by Indian 
-women in the freedom movement of the country and as 
~“uch, this compilation will be found an interesting study 
"The get-up and prating leave nothing to be de=ired 
Sumiwau Ran jan Das 

TIIE B ESA NT SPIRIT : Published by the Theoso- 
yfiicof Publishing House, Adyai, Madras. 1938-39. In 
three volumes. Priced at annas ten each, two volumes 
for Re. I, and three for Re. 1-6. 

The«e handy volumes have been mainly compiled 
from the works of Dr. Annie Besant, and the selections 
reveal care and intelligence in. grasping the Besant Spint. 
Annie Besant adopted India a* her own country and she 
devoted to its service the finest years of her life. Her 
eloquence no less than her silent sacrifice was harnessed 
to the good of India and her intellectual and moral equip- 
ment precluded the possibility of any narrowness of out- 
3ook. Her vi«ion extended to politics and sociology, edu- 
cation and religion, science and art, and the first volume 


deals with her observations on these topics. The second 
volume confines itself to a more detailed discussion of 
education in India, and it is bound to be of special 
interest to all workers in the field of education; the prin- 
ciples enunciated will bear scrutiny. The third volume 
is directly concerned with the problems of national work 
for India’s freedom, problems which were to her more 
than of merely academic interest. Our national workers 
of the present day would derive from these volumes liberal 
ideas which might at leart serve for a basis for discussion. 
It will be found that there is still much to learn from 
these volumes, not only by way of inspiration hut also 
in the method of approach and even in small detailed 
observations. 

Each of the volumes begins with a suitable introduc- 
tion from one of her closest associate*, and the three 
together constitute a fine flower of theosophy in India. 

P. R Sen 

CANADA AND INDIA ■ By Sir Firot Khan Noon , 
K.CJJs , i nth a Foreword by the Marquess of Zetland 
Oxford University Press, 1939 Pp. 140 Price 4s. 6d. 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon, the High Commissioner for India 
■n London, recently paid a visit to Canada m response 
to an invitation from the National Council of Education 
of Canada. The present volume contains an interesting 
account of his tour the object of which was, to use his 
own words, “ to try to promote, as far as possible, the 
spirit of friendship and co-opeialion which ought to exi*t 
among peoples living in different parts of the British 
Emp re ” 

The author’s snrvey of what he saw of men and 
institutions in Canada is both readable and instructive, 
and will amply repay perusal His impressions of Cana- 
dian constitution, government, taxation, education and 
prohibition and cognate questions are particularly illu- 
minating. His reflections on India appear, however, to 
be those of an avowed admirer of the British Government, 
and an Indian reader can not help feeling that the book 
may easily be mistaken for a good bit of publicity and 
loyalist propaganda for the British Empire Some of his 
statements regarding the present Indian constitution are 
palpably propagandist. A few may be quoted at random. 
“Today vre should be fighting not only for the King, 
but also for ourselves, because the Government of the 
Country is in our own hands ” (Italics ours). “The 
British have handed over to the people of India an enor- 
mous amount of wealth intact .” (Italics ours). “Britain 
has continuously foffaujed a eel policy of fostering repre- 
sentatioe institutions in India from the beginning of 
her connection with that country.’'' (Italics ours). “Our 
Indian ministries have inherited from the Brit'sh a very 
sound system of taxation “ (Italics ours). “We in India 
greatly appreciate the benefit we have gained by associa- 
tion with the British, and we know that India without 
British assistance would never have attained her present 
economic and political position,*’ etc., etc. 

In fairness to the distinguished author, it may he 
added that he has frankly apologised for his ardent 
defence of the British Government in India in the following 
words, “ My effort has been to expose the beautiful aide 
of the picture, as there decidedly is one.” This apology 
apparently implies the author's full knowledge of the fact 
that there is a dark side of the picture too t 

Nandaial Chattdui 

RISE AND FALL OF MUHAMMAD BIN TUCH- 
LAQ : By Dr, Mahdi Husain, Lecturer, Agra College, 
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Luzac S. Co., 46, Great Russel St net, London, F.C.I. 
Pp 27 f+xv. Price Rs IS. 

None amongst the early Sultans of Delhi has eacited 

the fabric of the far flung Delhi Lmp.re Ills strange 

— arti Ms.’vii 


Turks. 


The present work is based entirely on original Persian 

work may be said to yield the pa „ j 

the Quarmna Turks of Dr. Ishw.r. Prasad Be .1 Hi ifl 

11, baa also utilised for the first time a few primed texts 
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Muhammad 6m/j*u*< V as „ IS> has become 

7 r ;*Xured n place<. but dieted of metaphor, 
necessarily rolotire 1 P |hlt o[ /„ and Ibn Batata 
it agrees substantially Moorish traveller. too, 

7 he ne^Kled am? lacVs ^fi«m ba«.s Dr Husain has 
. u .enored the fact that Ibn Batuta s estrangement 
entirely ignoreti me traveller was not merely 

was only temporary, and ^ „ 4B envoy 

reconciled and restore! aemi-regsl splendour. 
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From this prejuaice t m , statements which 
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cited here. We ran give only a few il!u«tra!ion.. Tarraa- 
ehirtn’s tnvas on of India is attested by f«aim, a co — 
temporary witness, by Yahiya and ail the later Mu** 
chroniclers Re Niwmuddin, Badauni, Fen«hta. But Dr. 
Husain would consider it to be a myth. Similarly, he 
would not accept the account of depopulation of P*lni, 
testified to by tlie three contemporary authorities, because 
two wells were excavated by two Hindu families, at a 
distance of a fete miles from Delhi and Jahnapcna was 
completed in 1326-7, the year of the transfer of capital- 
He accepts the account of ambitious schemes of the Con- 
quest of Persia and Qarsjal to be true, but lie ascribes 
the failure of the latter expedition to Malik Khu*rau, 
C-in-C. who (according to our author) “ transgre-.ed ths 
M -fa .nd led tin- .my „U Tibet.” Jbt. m-j 
information is, however, based on Imp. Go: \oI X\I and 
not on any of the contemporary ot later Persian chronicles I 
Space does not permit us to criticise other views; 
but we cannot allow the author’s remarks on Muhammad 
Bm Tughlaq’s con«.drral.on and sympathy for the Hindu* 
to pass unchallenged Muhammad Toghlaq, remark . Dr. 
Husain, reframed from waging war against the Ra puts 
and Hindus He is said to have created Hindu rule in 
Jawhar. Karault and in other part- of the Empire That 
the Sultan waged aggre«s.ve wars ag.mst the .ndu* 
admits of no doubt As the Crown Prince he ««•»““ 
the Kakatiya dynasty of Warangal and the Rsja» of 
Nagarkot, of Qarajat. of Konda na <modern Sinhagarh), 
Onssl had to bear the brunt of h.a attack. The Hindu 
rebels of Samana. Kaithal. Kuhram ' k " e "° , ., n ’V ^ira ' 
laged but their Muqa,ldam«. Sardsrs and ba "°V/lh. wnth 
Mundahirs. Bhams. etc. were transplanted to Delltt with 
their families from the r old ^ J ' 

con t cried to Nam, compelled to fix abode in tlie Capital, 
oppressive abicabs were levied on the Cangetic Doab and 
Maharastra. yet our author would say that the Sultana 
policy towards the Hindus was not one of aggre-sion. 

The misconception of Muhammad Bm Tughlaqs 
liberal policy toward- the Hindus on which both the 
present treatise and Qarauna Turks have waxed eloquent, 
P to have arisen from Ibn Batuta’s incidental refer- 


•eems to nave arisen non. *«.. jaiuias inciurum , 

ence to Sati and the Sultan’s presence in the company of 
. ~ .x. ]|, n Batuta only r“* 


Joe's On the former, inn tsatuta omy »t» •••-- 
“when it (Sati) occurred in the Sultan’s dominions, the 
people sought his permission to burn her wh ch he grant 
ed” (Ibn Batuta. Ill p 137) From this the conclu. on 
was made tliat the Sultan tried to stop the horrible 
practice of Sati On the subject of the Sultans mixing 
with the Jog.*, Ibn Banna saw the King once on y >0 
their company, and one of the Jog.s performed a nwracie 
by rising upwards from his -eat, silting cross-legged ana 
swinging in the a.r ahovc their heads, whereupon the 
Q W fatmed; this does not necessarily mean that the 
‘tultan 'trayed away from the path of orthodoxy and tieia 
-Wn.-e. -Hi. Ik,- infidels. On lh “*«; 
hand, the Sultan him-elf testifies to his orthodoxy in "is 

memoirs by «aymg that though he had coquetted lor 
some time with philosophy Wm maaqulal) he had gone 
back to the strict orthodox Sunnt faith, with his *eal 
Islam only redoubled He removed the Mubtadaam 0* 
Delhi to Daulatabad, paid such an abject homage to tne 
Khalifa’s envoys that it scandalised his courtiers; ne 
treated the Hindus as inferiors (Zimmia) for when 
King of China sought hi« permission to build an t 
temple near Qarajal. tlie Sultan rejected the petition s»j 
ing "if thou sail pay the /ortvn, ne shall empotcer y 
to build it; and peace be on thos- uho follow \’Ae 


Guidance.” 

Again, the Sultan imposed on Muslim merchants °® 
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their bringing horses into Sindh and Multan, the legal 
tithe, whereas the infidel merchants bad to pay a tenth 
(D. & S. II). Yet Dr Hu«ain would credit the Sultan 
with a liberal policy like that of Akbar. 

\?e would conclude our remarks by saying that 
Muhammad fell not because he was insane or foolish hut 
because he had Olympic conceit and was unpractical Zia 
Barani's words, Ana Otaghmry (/ am without a Peer) 
explain, like L’e lot cest moi in the ca*e of Loujs XIV, 
the reign and character of this capricious tyrant of 
Medieval India 

N. B Ray 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF RELIGIONS : By 
Sophia (Tndin, with a brief foreword by Mahatma Gandhi. 
Published by International Book House, Ash Lane, 
Bombay, India. 

It is a series of lectures delivered by the author under 
different auspices on religious topics and also on founders 
ol religion. The purpose of the book is to *how that, 
properly understood, religion is a universal truth appear- 
ing under various gui«e; and lhat the differing and 
warring religions are only fighting for non-essentials 

At the present moment, religion has to wage war on 
two fronts. In the fir«t place, there are the battles 
between religion and religion; and secondly, there is the 
extensive fight between religion and irreligion Both 
these wars are injurious to true religion If each religion 
claims superiority over every other and if it is impossible 
for each to see truth in the other, then, for thinking 
minds the question will be . Should there he religion at 
all ? If instead of establishing real brotherhood of man. 
religion only foments hatred and sets men against men, 
mu«t the wotld still hive such religion ? Cannot humani- 
ty be rid of this incubus altogether and thus be spared 
this needless ftay 7 

There are men who think like this. And when men 
think like this, the fight is not between one religion and 
another, but between religion and its denial. However 
unfortunate this may be. various forces have con«pireJ 
to bung about *uch a war. Social re Cornier”, including 
socialists and communists, have found in organised 
religion a barrier to progress. Tbe slogan that religion 
is the opium of the people has its roots in this psychology 
The pre^ern book is an attempt to show that neither 
tbe mutual war of the religions nor the war again”! all 
religions has any justification. It is bigotry and con- 
fusion of thought which sponsor such a state of things. 
But bigotry can he conquered by reason. If a more 
rational view of religion be taken, the basic unity of all 
religions will reveal it«elf; and the ugly spectacle of one 
teltgion crying down another will di “appear 

Sophia Madia has the courage to declare lhat the 
exclusive superiority that each religion claim is irrational 
“Every exclusive claim which remits in creating and 
maintaining many religions, all mutually hostile and con. 
tradictory to each other.” must go. “ Muslims believe,” 
the says elsewhere Ip 21), “salvation to be possible 
on!> through the one Prophet, while Christians believe 
that Je»us is the only door .... These exclusive and 
unique claims cannot all be trne; they bring about 
strife and disunion among men; they are ab«nrd and 
illogical They are hut arrogant superstitions ... 
Such false notions it is which are destructive of real 
religion " 

These are courageous words. MMl the world have th-» 
coinage to li*ten to them? 

U. C Bit 4TT VCIIARJEE 


CIVIL WRONGS AND THEIR LEGAL REMEDIES: 
By Af. J. Sethna , B A., Bar-al-law with a Foretiotd by 
Mr. Justice K 3 Wassodeic. Eierybodys’ Indian Lau. 
Senes (I 'ol /). Pp XII +106. Publishers ; D. 8. 
Tamper euda Sons & Co , Bombay Price Re. IS. 

It was Johnson who observed that ignorance when 
voluntary is criminal and a man may be properly charged 
with that evil which he neglected or refu-cd to learn 
how to prevent. Wrongs committed in ignorance of Law 
are visited with puni'hment as ruthlessly as wilful dis- 
obedience It is a trite saying that ignorance of law 
is no excuse Tbe poet’s view that * ignorance is bh's ’ 
cannot at any rate apply to the ignorance of law There 
is colossal ignorance even amongst the educated in re- 
gard to the law affecting our position as citizens in the 
State in which we live. The present reviewer broad- 
casted a senes of lectures on Law for Laymen a few 
years ago; and he was amazed to find both the ignorance 
and respon'e amongst the educated Even the elementary 
principles of Law of Succession was not understood. 
Attempts are made to popularise the Laws of Health; 
but no attempt has hitherto heen made to popularise 
Late To supply this lacuna, the author has made a 
beginning in this first volume ol the *ene» known as 
* Everbody’s Indian Law Sene« ’ It i« a drive again«t legal 
illiteracy: and we must congratulate both the author and 
the publishers on their first attempt. 

The arrangement and tbe treatment of tbe different 
subjects are good, though there are occasional repetitions 
(eg!, at page 18 and at page 94). In a small volume 
of 106 pages about 18 pages are occupied by model 
plaints — a feature which may be usefully omitted, for 
laymen are not goinz to draft then own plaints, and 
the space thus secured may he employed ir. fuller treat- 
ment of the subject For example, in dealing with damages- 
for wrongful dismissal from service, the author says “a 
servant employed on a monthly salary can recover no 
more than a month's salarv ” This is true for ordinary 
servants but what about clerks in superior positions (3- 
months’ salary! or teachers engaged for a letm (6 
months' salary) 7 Such a clue would be useful to the 
cleiVs or the teachers, and the author would gain his 
object. 

J. M. Ditta 

TAXATION OF INCOME IN INDR : By l. K. R. 
V. Rco, Longmans. Creen & Co ., Ltd., 1931. 

This is a book in a series 0 f volumes dealing with the 
economic history and problems of modem India, edited 
by Professor C N Vakil of the Lniversity of Bombay. 
Mr Rao is a Profe«*or of Economics and Hi«fory in the 
Wil«on College. The work is now mainly of historical 
value. After the recent incorporation of comprehensive 
changes in Income Tax Law. the book will be of value 
when it is revised and made up to date. 

FEDERAL FINANCE ■ Br M. 1 hr khan, London, 
1936. Pp. 216. 

The book has been introduced to the public bv Sir 
George Schuster, a former Finance Member of the Gov- 
ernment of India. Mr Khan is a member nf the Hydera 
bad Civil Service For some time, be Worked at the 
London School of Economics and the result, of the 
enquiry which he perused at that institution have been 
embodied in this work It cannot be saul lhat the book 
gives u< a very lucid e*pe*it"on of tbe different problems 
»l Federal Finance. But he has explained in his own 
way, (i) Principle* of Federal Taxation, fii) Allocation 
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fit t ***ttces. <»:a Jnciil'-w’' of T«»»!ion. <10 0"»nri»t 
Adjustment.’ *<>•! <r) Nnn-m 

WhST OF SUEZ! Pr 5. Sainiaian.Tke Indian 
Son*! lit former , I fd, !loml*r, 1933. Ip. 3M. 

... N., U on'- of llw editors of ibe W 1 ™ 

SS rtKlTK* «* , W coimrr.° U U o ’ M '«» 

si *gjtixsz i r.^i w d r - 

'.“Tw'”..! 1 Iw 1 ^ inr'r™'lM, .ilk ll» «' 

-va firtstsw »'r-. w s, 

r,"l, ,« «P. Tl. pric, I. *« 

tfuuau Chandra Hat 

nri-nitT OS THE GROWTH OF JOINT STOCK. 

■ COMPANIES ?V m'UaL, MM h *f«~“ 

. I H»|» ‘*£*1 J* ,|„ c„«h of Joiol 

*«f Krftrt s: 

brought together «» In V*"' P M ,, , 0 yield eensm 
and Hide* and ihni ijenital’a industrial progress 

liquidation ,n '° a comparison with the 

Bengal belong! to "° n ‘. lon The significant pan 

all thr difference in ,j, 0 conclusions reached 

Of Ik, ffopott. , h „, ,b,l on lb. 

.boo, ,h I .... Jj. • "K£"S.p.o«. 

average the pen on . , h „ r registration sane* 

a ,li»iJcn«l J 10 "* * rl> d Suc h a conclusion would seem 
between 1 10 ® > Y of i, llil0 „ , success are by n° 

prove that the 7 ^, hole lhe Report » a valuable 
means abort cuj*. “ very much useful to 

^bbcten «d Student* of cSonom.c. a. well, 

' publ NtitAR Ran jaw Mltciierjee 

rillbOSOPIlY or THE SELF m A /' 

jSiriJ-i. 'ssa-jp - — - p >- m *“ k 

r"v,r' rri- .b.»b« ..a -w- 

Prof. Malkani b j P ” ian „ w ll a* the European 
■well-acquainted wnl ’' . ft wf ll-Vnown author and a 

mode of thinking >„ serious journals of India and 

Ktt S m i».b .fj" b',™"" t 

i«Sr . ,' is dtsLJj*. if®* - M-b. 

1939 . learned author makes an intelligible 

n I “.‘ b,S 0 t°Se abstruse philosophy of Vedanta in the 
European method and also d.scusse, the ontological and 


cp'stomologieal problem* of philosophy in the light of 
Ad*aita ArdsnU but »n the scientific method of the 
Wr.t Tlie last rhajter deal* with and dearly points out 
life rswnlisl difference Mwrrn the Vrdantie Absolute and 
innip conrept. of the Absolute current in Western thought. 

I'rof Malkani use* the expression ** Phil itopliy o! 
the S-lf" in the significant sense of bringing out the 
tno»t important character of I’ltimate Reality and very 
rightly conclude, that Ultimate Reality mu.t have the 
character of the Self and is ultimately nothing but the Sell. 
With Serrate, and Shankar he hold, that to know the 
Sdf I. the end of all philosophical thinking. 

Prof. Malktni’a approach to Reality i* somewhat 
independent and original and his interpretation combine 
the rationalistic bert of Fiiropean thought with the 
Ira.nine .1 n Inliu Pb.b~pbn. TM. I. «b,t I. 
eiartiy needed In our time, in order to make our philo- 
sophy understandable and useful to modern mind. 

Swami Jacahiswabananoa 

TALKS WITH SVAMI VIVEKANANDA , /V- 
hthrii by A Jem la Aifoama. .VeyatsMi, Aimora. Price Ke. 

W, neSt talks cover the period from the J** r l^ 7 *® 
1902 and they have been arranged in four chapters, the 
first chapter comprise* the whole of the Rengali book 
ga.fysq qct* translated into English and arranged 

jweS! 

K WSST-W U U * I- cWr 

S hi*' < views* o^'numerous' problems, some 

of which are considered acute even now a days. 

ISANCIIAKDRA MAT 

GANDHI TRIUMPHANT ' : My Pandas T. Muzum- 
Jar, New York, Universal Publishing Co, 1939. Pp- 
103 Pnce tlM 

This booklet, meant epecully for American readers, 
contains a connected account of the event* lading up 
to Gandhiji’a Rajkot Fast and of its successful termina- 
tion with the Viceroy a pronouncement Articles on 
Rajkot affur from the pen of Mahatma Gandhi are quoteo 
■n full, while the appendices contain, among other things, 
the letters eichanged between Sardar Patel and the l«j- 
kot authorities , ,, ■« 

The get up and printing are excellent, and It wi‘> 
remain is a useful book of reference. 

THE LAND OF THE BEAUTEOUS BLACK: By 

Manohar Das, K. Kh.lnanj DA MJtJgS Doubt- y. 

D D Taraporeeala Sons & Co, Ilomby Road, Fori. Ip 
si u+151+7. 71 Illustrations Pnce Rs 6 

Tlie book >s a record of the experiences of the author • 
in course of his travels in East and South Africa. lie 
is interested in the fauna, flora, as well a* the native 
inhabitants of the land vi«ited; and his travel diary con- 
tarns euch information about them as could I be «■*««« 
in course of a hurried lour. Incidentally. Mr. Wulnany 
presents to us a very dismal picture of the social status 
of Indians domiciled in Africa They are treat'd i by the 
« whites ’ just like untouchables in India. We arc told 
how Indians are wrongly looked upon is equals with tne 
* semi-naked barbarians,’ by which we are to understand 
the Kavirandos. the Marais and other aboriginal whatm 
ants of the Dark Continent. Mr. Khilnany seems to nave 
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as little love or respect lor the latter as the Whites have 
for Indians; and, in the end, he falls into the grave error 
of prescribing the following recipe for the recovery of 
gicial position by domiciled Indians : 

“If therefore, Indians conform to European style, 
speak good English with correct pronunciation, are self- 
respecting and assertive of their rights, are plucky and 
pushing, as a matter of necessity which, is a virtue, even 
while they are a subject people at home they are bound 
to command respect and attention, which they richly 
deserve, in these White Colonies.” (P. 70). 

Unfortunately, such remedies have been tried in India 
before now and found useless. The jackdaw who tried 
to plume himself with peacocks’ feathers also found it 
equally useless. Perhaps the only cure lies in Mahatma 
Gandhi's advice in which he 6*ks the Indians to perform 
their civic duties fully, and then fight, i e , suffer, for 
their ju«t rights. Anyway, that leads us to a different 
matter altogether. 

On the whole, the book is, therefore, of an indifferent 
quality; although it does give us some amount of informa- 
tion regarding life in Africa, viewed specially from the 
point of view of one who suffers from considerable in- 
feriority-complex. 

Nibual Kumar Bose 

COURT POETS OF IRAN AND INDIA— AN 
ANTHOLOGY OF WIT AND \ERSE- By R. J' 
Masan u Published by Dew Book Company, Hornby 
Road, Bombay. Pp. 202+xtv. Price Rs. S. 

Mr. R P. Ma*ant is already known to the educated 
Indians both by his public and literary activities. Ills 
translation of the ManUqu'l-Tayr of Fartdul-Din 'Attar, 
into English, ts famibar to the students of Persian 
mysticism and Persian poetry The book under review 
al«o is a result of the active interest of Mr Masarn in 
Persian literature He has compiled it as he says, in 
order “to *timulate interest in Persian poetry and 
literature generally, by presenting to the general reader 
a few interesting anectodes concerning some of the 
brilliant figures of the Iranian Parnassus ” 

It contains a ForewarJ m Persian, by Muhammad 
*Ali Khan Farughi, the Prime Minister of Iran, an 
Engtish translation of which has been added, a short 
Preface by the author in which he describes his vis t 
to Iran, its influence on his nund, his interest in 
Persian littralurt, and bis principal object in compiling 
the book, and 119 anecdotes most of which concern the 
W«\ of fvan wni Yn&ia, ani wWVt «**n&v*i \o 

the compiler illustrate “the creative power of the Persian 
poets, their dazzling imagination, exqnis te word play, 
sprightly wit and humour, and genius for versification.” 

The Persians are certainly, a witty people They 
possess a very keen sen«e of humour. Their literature is 
full of wits, jokes, and repartees. Their works on history, 
biography and belles lettres contain numerous anecdotes 
which show their delicate and subtle sen*e ol humour. 
Attempts have also been made to collect and cias«ify them. 
An imporstnt example of it is the Latmful Tau-eaf of Ali 
H Safi b. Waia Husain al-Kashifi who has collected and 
classified a good number of the H its of the various 
cla«se» of the Persian people, under different beading. 

Mr. Mauni, however, does not appear to have taken 
pains in collecting his materials, nor does he (bow any 
special taste in shifting them or any acientifie apirit 
in class tying and presenting them. He has put together 
lf9 anecdotes under independent heading for each. 
Without making any attempt towards their classification. 
A* for the anecdotes themselves, they cannot be railed 


to he the best illustrations of Persian humour. Many 
more subtle wits and more intere-ung anecdotes can 
be easily gathered. The translation of the pieces quoted 
are generally too free, and in certain cases incorrect 
p 34 1.12; p 43 16; p. 52 1 15; p 91 11.12, 17; p. 115 
1.13; p. 143 1 17, etc. 

But it should not be ignored that Mr, Masaui did not 
intend his book to he a scholarly production. He hss 
compiled it for the genera] reader and not for the 
specialists. There is no doubt that it will give the 
general reader, a general idea of the ready wit of the 
Iranian bards find it surely serves the purpose for which- 
it is written. 

M. N. SlDDIQl 

PHILIPPINE SUGAR INDUSTRY— WITH A 
PLEA FOR RESEARCH AND CONSOLIDATION IN 
INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY: By Chandra Prakash 
Gupta, B Sc., Kith a F areuord by M. P. Gandhi. Publish - 
era Association for the Development of Swadeshi Indus- 
tries, Delhi. Pages 85. Price Re. I-G. 

Mr Chandra Prakash Gupta has made an eloquent 
plea for undertaking Research work on sugarcane in India • 
in a more mtcnsne fashion than hitherto with a 
view to improve the efficiency of the industry. He 
baa pointed out bow various other sugar producing 
countries have spent enormous sums of money for research 
in sugarcane He has observed that Hawaii spends Rs. 12 
per acre, Java Rs. 3, Japan Rs, 3 and India only one- 
thud of a rupee in research on sugarcane. This will 
serve to show how India lags behind in expenditure 
on Research work There is no doubt, as Mr. M P. 
Gandhi has observed in hi« foreword to this publication, 
that the projects and prosperity of the Sugar Industry, 
which has made a magnificently rapid deielopment in 
India, hinge upon the success which it achieves in the 
direction of yield per acre, and the quality of cane, thus 
reducing the cost of production of cane, and bringing it 
in conformity with the co't of production in other sugar- 
producing countries With the increased proceeds from the 
Excise Duty on sugar, the Government of India should he 
able to ret apart a larger sum for undertaking Research 
work on the improvement of sugarcane, and it should be 
the duty of the industrialists to invite the attention of the 
Government to the early necessity of spending larger 
amounts of money on Research work with a view to ha«ten» 
the advent of the day, when it would not he necessary for 
India to hav; such a high tariff on import of sugar, for 
the at the ve.dc.s.try . 

The Booklet is written in an attractive style and would’ 
mem a cartful perusal. 

Sumsh Dtsvt 

THE INDIAN STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM' 
(throcch Wester v Erts) : Edued by Bharatan Kumar-- 
appa, AM. BD. [Hertford) {USA.). PhD. (Edm- 
borough), PhJ). {London). Published by The Hindus- 
than Publishing Co ^ Ltd, Rayahmundry {Andhra), S. 
India. Pp. 192. Pace Re. 1-3 Foreign 3sh. 

This compilation contains reports, articles and sum- 
maries of lectures by eminent TTesterrers, reining to the 
Indian struggle for freedom. Thc*e were published in 
newspapers and journals from time to time, chiefly 
daring the second civil disobedience movement in 1932. 
The importance of the compiled articles lies in the 
fact that they are gleaned from observations of Occidental 
scholars, some of whom are reputed politicians an I as 
such, their analy,is and observations relating to India"*- 
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urueflt for S.ar.i m ol E t«t value ;nd iW rutli-ler. e»u. 
have done well to collect and publish them tn book form, bears^ 

Sonic* De 

ENGL1S1I-SANSKRIT 

SREEMAD B1IAGAVAD GEETA : XVIII Edition : 

Published by the Free "Geeta" Distribution Mission, UDAN : By Bhihkhu ] a gad is Easy op. 


;cts of Oris«a. On the whole the introduction 
mple testimony to his erudition. This edition, 
confident will If welcomed by scholars haring 
knowledge of Oriya _ w 

B. Mtsai 

HINDI 

r«e r. ce «««- UDAN: By Bhikkhu Jagadis Easy op, M.A. Pub- 

organised by Messrs. A. B. Sons & Co of J. ana a/i. [hf }{ahabodhi Sabha, Someth , Benares. 1938. 

Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. . , . » Price Re. 1. 

With the noble object of propagating the teachings of 
Sri Krishna as embodied in the Geeta. ‘he M.-s.on .s 
bringing out this pubhcation-the original teat of the 

Geeta m .^ eva " a f rl j^^^^Lfor'distnbuting it free learned translator. The result has been a handv volume 
occasional a ’? nola J , f?* A j t ho U «h the English translation in which the simplicity of the original has not been «poi!t 


__ The eight vargas of the Udan, the intimate and 

us runwji.w. • , j affectionate discourse of the Buddha, have been translated 

this publication— the OU&lM unj* ^ Wlth occaslona i notes and references by the 


the 


the public. Although the Eoglit 
not quite upto the mark, still it gives a fair idea of 
contained In the Geeta. 


J ITER DRAW ATH BOSE 


THE LAST MESSAGE OF SRI KRISHNA-with 
Fnci ien TraAnLATION AND NOTES Edited by Siiomi 
^I'adhaiananda. Published by Adiaita Ashrama, Maya- 
t at!, Almorah Price Rs 2-8 only ^ 


the rendering. He has wisely prefaced the translation 
with an explanation of the term mrean so often liable to 
misinterpretation A glossary of the proper names that 
occur in the book has been given at the end 

The book is the sixth of the Mahabodhi aerie*. 

P. R. Sen 

HINDI GRAMMAR AT A GLANCE ■ By Suomi 
Madhaumanda. Published by Suami A ityasu-arupa- 


The'Tamou* dialogue between Sri Krishna and Udd- nan da. Secretary. The Ramknshna Mission Institute of 
. —cun,,* in Srimad-Bhagatam. was originally puD- Cullure j 9> Keshub Chandra Sen Street, Calcutta Pp. 

lished with English translation and notes, in two volumes; - 

m this new edition, they have been incorpoialed inlo one 
volume. The Engh«h translation i faithful and the notes 


are helpful. Ismvchandra R« 

BENGALI 

RATH RASMI Voi. 11 . By the late Professor Charu 

.aJffSSS^SU v* by ,he Cd - 

eutta University. 


Price annas six 
In tlus booklet, the aulhor has explained m simple 
English, the essential rules of Hindi grammar Though 
it is not a comprehensive work still the hints contained in 
it are sufficient for a beginner Those who prefers the 
Hindustani form will also find the booklet useful 

S. D 

GUJARATI 

VAISIIALINI VANFTA . Br P C. Diurni/i, M.A , 


‘r the book blerallv means "Sun’s R«} ” LL ,/ p nn ied at the BuyaratPnnting Press Ahmed*- 
T a work in wh.ch the aulhor interprets the poetical w Thlck Ca rd Board. (1 933 1 Pp 168 Price Re. 1 
“J* dramatic works of Rabindranath Tagore N° PJ* This book is written in the form of a drama to pre- 
vious author had ever before attempted to ^ provide » reai der ^ ( p.cture of , he po l,tical social financial and rrh- 

, 't Tagore’s poetical woiks with Mich ! nd gwus life of the people of India a» lived in the limes of 

valuable commentary. I« -.11 grea.lv help •‘“g*** Chandra Gupta Manna- To present it effectively Mr. 

other readers to understand the Poet It >* •“ * ' Dlwanjl has studied the different Arthashastras, Smnt » 

S.I t.,1, pukl,.h.d .(tvt f«r !>,.» — n« ^ ^ E „,|,. k .„d , k « .vlg.r.l, d»l- 
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THE ART OF THE KANTHA 

By G. S. DUTT, ics 


The name " Kantha ’’ signifies a poor man’s 
wrap consisting of old used up cloth patched up 
and sewn into a single garment. It seems 
probable that patch-work kanthas constituted 
the original form of kanthas and that kanthas 
of a decorative “ applique ” type were evolved 
from this. Kanthas of the applique type are, 
lion ever, now-a-days comparatively rare. From 
this original sense of the term m which it is still 
applied, it is u«ed now particularly to mean 
quiltings of coloured embroidery made by the 
Bengalee women of all castes throughout the 
province for various household purposes. 
The art of the kantha furnishes an 
Illustration oi the wonderful patience, crafts- 
manship and resourcefulness of the village 
women. 

Although embroidered kanthas are as a 
rule extremely spectacular, their chief motive 
is not spectacular or decorative display but 
thrift and economy, the idea being to utilise 
tom cloths and rags by sewing them together 
with close stitches and embroidering them for 
household purposes, so that not a single piece 
of rag in the hou«e may be wasted. The care 
and artistry with which the embroideries arc 
made and the natural genius of Bengalee women 
for creating simple and lovely design* in primary 
colours, how*e\cr, transform the kanthas from 
their original state of patched up rag* into 
wonderfully beautiful creations of linear and 

53-12 


coloured designs The idea being to strengthen 
old and u«ed up pieces of cloth so that they 
may stand rough usage, the most meticulous 
care ts taken in sewing the entire body of the 
work with the closest po«sib!e stitches of 
various kinds. There arc kanthas of \arious 
designs and patterns but those winch are used 
for rougher purposes contain a minimum of 
spectacular and coloured designs, the entire 
attention bemg mainly given to securing 
strength and consolidation. The sewing is 
always made in such a manner as to present a 
complex integrated design and in doing so the 
joints are so skilfully concealed ns to be almost 
incapable of detection at a cursory glance oi 
even on close examination Sometimes men 
when pictorial design of an elaborate character 
is used, the de*ire for spectacular effect is kept 
in check by using merely threads of a single 
colour, cither white or light blue. In kanthas 
of the most spectacular designs the colours are 
red, yellow and blue-black with a less sparing 
U'e of green 

The following are generally recognised to 
be the chief forms of kanthas made by rural 
Bengalee women : — • 

(1) ‘ RumaL’ or Handkerchief — These 
arc email and «quarc in diape. The size is 
approximately 12"^ 12". The design of the 
kantha handkerchicr cs usually con a i*t« of a 
central lotus round w liich is grouped a variety of 
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forms or plants or animals and other traditional 
motifs, the whole being enclosed within a deco- 
rative square sewn round the c<lgcs. 

(2) “ Arshilafa " or -wrap for household 
looking fllasnea and combs — -These arc narrow 
and rectangular in shape, the «dzc being about 
G"X12" (Fig 1). There is n fairly wide 
bonier sewn round the four side, the rectangu- 
lar central area being occupied either by a row 
or elaborately worked lotuses or other patterns. 
Sometimes a whole scene from the Krishna- hi a 
story or from rural life is portrayed in lively 
designs m needle work. 

(3) " Ooffr” or pillow cover — Thc«c arc 
rectangular in shape The size is approximately 
2'x 1}'. They aro generally of very simple 
design which may be either linear, consisting 
of a number of parallel longitudinal border 
patterns or abstract forms of tree and foliage 
There is always a decorative bonier sewn round 
the edges. 

(4) “ Durjani ” or wallet — Size nbout 
10" X 6 "- A. square piece of cloth is embroide- 
red with a border oil round and a central lotus 


in the middle. Three of the corners are then 
folded inwards, so that the apexes of the three 
- corners meet at the centre The contiguous 
edges arc then sewn up and the result is a wallet 
which can hold money and other small articlco 
A string is attached to the free upper end of the 
wallet, so that after the valuables arc placed 
within it, the w'allct is rolled round up from the 
lower end «nd then tied up with the string 
attached to the free end 

(5) " Bayton " or TFrtqj for ti/ing up 

books or valuables of all kinds— -These arc 
generally square in shape, the size being 
approximately 3'X3' (Figs 2 and 31. In this 
type there is a wide border consisting of several 
rows of different patterns of human or animal 
figures or traditional decorative motifs The 
centre consists of a very elaborate workmanship 
with a lotus of concentric design round which 
is grouped a multiplicity of animal and human 
figures as well as of other familiar objects such 
ns Ratha, Koolds etc. (see Fig 2) The corners 
arc occupied by forms of Kalkas (decorative 
leaf patterns) or abstract forms of trees or 
foliage. 

(6) " Lev ” Kiinihd or Winter cover- 

i n ff m -These are about 6l'X4i'. Thc c o are 

made heavily padded and thick so ns to afford 
protection from the cold, nnrl are “ Kanthas ” 
or quilts in the ino-t original scn«e of the word 
i.e., a “ dcrired ” covering or wrap for protec- 
. against the cold. These arc also embroider- 


ed with coloured threads in various designs, 
although somewhat sparingly. 

(7) “ Sujni” Kant ha or Bed-spread for 
sealing honoured guests on such ceremonial 
occasions as weddings lefc.— Tlic-c arc generally 
large and rectangular in shape and arc also 
u‘cd as bed- co vers on formal occasions Average 
size is G'x3J'- 

The ample space provided by the compara- 
tively large size of the * Sujni * kanthas coupled 
with their thinned ns compared to “lop’’ 
kanthas afford the artist full scope for the 
cxcroi-c of her genius for structural design 
(Fig 4) as well os for creating nn endless 
\aricty of lovely patterns in line and colour 
with her needle. The ' Sujni ’ kantha«, therefore, 
represent the highest culmination of the nrt of 
Bengalee stitchcraft. 

The outlines of the various designs in the 
ho<ly of the kantha are first marked off and 
embroidered with coloured threads and the 
icmaimng groundwork is then knitted in 
patterns following the contours of the embroide- 
lies The close running stitches of the ground- 
work gives the general ground of the h3nthas 
a characteristic ripply appearance. The idea 
is to use the embroidery’ ns a reinforce- 
ment to the groundwork of the kantha 
? o cs to make it durable and proof against 
tearing by rough use, but in this net of 
reinforcement lovely coloured designs are 
created with the needle so that the whole 
kantha presents an elaborately illuminated look 
with decorative patterns ns well as figures of 
trees, animals and human beings in various 
attitudes representing almost every’ aspect of 
rural life that has come within the experience 
of the artist herself Eleplmnts and peacocks 
are particularly favourite designs Consider- 
able story-telling power is shown- in the 
grouping and attitudes of the figures 

The general scheme of ‘ Sujni ’ kanthas is to 
ha\c a closely knitted border of two or three 
lows of decorative designs running along all 
the four sides (sec Fig 4) so as to make the 
borders proof against tearing. In the inner 
corners of the square or rectangular design 
thus produced are placed cither n Kadamba tree 
or other trees or Kalkas (Fig 5). In the 
designs of the Kalkas (decorative leaf pattern*) 
great versatility and originality is shown by 
each individual artist. 

A remarkable feature of the art of the 
kantha is that the female artist makes it a 
point of honour never to imitate a design from 
another kantha but always to bring out original 
designs m each work, ba«cd partly no doubt on 
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Embroidered scene from 

the memory of the k3ntha« which lm\e been 
produced before by the family or which have 
been observed in other families m the village 
but drawing largely on her own individual 
experience and imagination. 

Generally speaking, the embroideries in 
the kfinthas have a 1 Dorokha ’ or double-faced 
character; ie., the embroidered designs appear 
on both faces of the kantha Ordinarily 
the designs appear w ith distinctness only 
on the right face and comparatively 
indistinctly on the obverse In the most 
finished types of embroidered! kanthas, however, 
the stitches of the embroideries are so skilfully 
made that the details of each design appear in 
identical forms and colours on cither face of 
the kantha, making it extremely difficult, if 
not sometimes impossible, to distinguish the 
right face from the reverse 

The most orthodox and traditional fonn 
employed is the Mandala design in the centre 
of the kantha (Fig. 6) , the rest of 
the groundwork being covered with embroide- 
ries representing human and animal life The 
form of the Mandala is of particular interest 
The centre of the Mandala is almost invariably 
occupied by the " Satadala padma ” (see Fig. 
6) or hundred-petalled lotus. The petals 
are not exactly one hundred in number but are 
made as numerous as possible so as to suggest 
a hundred-petalled lotus. This hundred- 
petalled lotus is surrounded by several concentric 
rings of knitted designs which arc alw ays 
different from one another and the whole is 
then surrounded by a circle of radiating 


coloured “Sujni” Kantha (Fig 4) 

‘ kalasas ' and sometimes of Sankhas (conch- 
shell design) 

The general form of this orthodox design 
iv.: , a round concentric Mandala with a central 
lotus surrounded by the representation of animal . 
and human life seems to suggest that this form 
owes its origin to the widespread Indian 
philosophic conception of the intimate inter- 
connection and indefeasible unity between the 
animal world (Jiva Jagat) and the spiritual 
world | Adhyatmic Jagat) and it corresponds 
with the Rasa Mandala conception of the 
Vaisnava religion and the Tantric conception of 
the Mystic Diagram (Yantra) in which the 
spiritual core of the universe is represented by 
an exactly similar concentric design with a 
central lotus The Hindu women m Bengal are 
deeply imbued in their subconscious mind with 
the ba«ic philosophic conceptions of Yaislinavism 
and Tantnc Hinduism and the Mandala design 
so characteristically employed m the majority 
of kanthas is an illustration of this fact. On 
the other hand, the Mandala form itself is at 
least os old as the Indus valley civilization; 
and the Buddhist, Yaishnva and Tantnc 
cultures appear to have merely given new’ 
interpretations to it and introduced minor 
variations m the design, while preeervipg the 
Mandala form Tlius the Mandala design of 
the kanthas , like that m the dlpona drawings 
to which the kantha de a igns are clo*ely allied, 
is thus, in all likelihood, of very ancient and 
probably p re -Aryan origin. A form of multiple 
Swasttk a with curving arras is a favourite motif 
employed in the kanthas. It may possibly be 
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a derivative from tlic original 4-armed Swastika 
or from the Pharma Chakra employed _ in 
Buddhist art, for sometimes the radiating 
branches aic straight as in the Pharma Cliakra. 
This motif may al-o, however, have been 
suggested by the cross section of a flower bud 
or by a flower. This view is supported by the 
fact that a similar motif used in the dlponat 
is sometimes designated “coiled flower” 
(" Pechflno pliul ”) and is sometimes designated 
"Chalta” flower (Dillenia speciosa). 


• Textile Pattern Kanthas 

The above description applies mainly to 
what may be termed “ true kanthas ” or 
kanthas with embroideries in the true sense as 
made by women of all classes of society from 
tho highest to the lowest throughout Bengal. 
These nro what may be called kanthas with 
integral and independent designs There is, 
however, a very important class of kfinthas ol 
a different type which may be described as 
kSnthfis of the textile type and which are made 
by women of the weaver class, mainly in the 
Jessorc district. These textile pattern kanthas 
'display the same skilful u«e of line and coloui 
designs: but they differ from the dorokha 
kanthas of the true embroidery type m depend- 
ing mainly on flat stitches running along the 
entire length or breadth of the kanthas or runn- 
ing round the centre in concentric designs, the 
idea being to reproduce the same pattern in each 
row either in a linear or circular arrangement. 
The technique used in these kanthas is practically 
identical with that employed m embroidering the 
borders o[ sorer., tho object being to secure 
lenctition of tlio same pattern in each row 
throughout the whole length or breadth of the 
fabric. The figure designs on kanthas of this 
till have a considerable resemblance to 
applique work and may also have been suggested 
or&nally by appliquS work type of hantha^ 
When a flat stitch is of considerable length, 
it w broken one or more times by making a 
short stitch on the reverse. Tins gives a 
characteristically dotted appearance to the 
obverse side of designs made with lemg flat 
stitches Where the flat stitch is of short length 
this practice is not resorted to The result of 
t 'lf a bove technique is that while kanthas of the 
true embroidery type have a doroUw 
character, in the tcxitile pattern kanthn. the 
foms and designs which appear on one face ore 
complementary to those on the other and the 
mht face is easily distinguished from the 
reverse face in these kanthas. The intention 


in tl>o«c kanthas* being to make the designs 
them'clves appear only on flic right face, the 
spaces in the obverse of the embroidered por- 
tions of the right face arc left blank on the 
reverse or arc merely marked with small dotted 
short stitches. 

Tiic repetition of designs either in a linear 
or in a circular arrangement gives an appearance 
or regimentation to kanthas of this type which 
is entirely absent on ' dorokha ’ kanthas of 
the true embroidery type where the object is to 
make each design different from the others and 
where each figure design is made with an 
entirely independent and integral system of 
stitches The importance of the textile pattern 
kanthas lies in the fact that in them we find 
conserved old traditional patterns of border 
designs of great variety and loveliness which 
were undoubtedly used in making sarce borders 
m olden times but the use of many of which 
in the sarce borders has been discontinued by 
the weavers, partly owing to the decline of (he 
textile industry and partly owing to the 
prevailing habit of imitating foreign patterns. A 
special feature of the textile pattern kanthas i« 
the frequent and effective use of motifs 
representing prominent and spectacular row« of 
animals, such as the elephant, horse, rhinoceros, 
tiger or camel, etc., in marching array, the 
figure of one particular type of animal being 
iipcntcd in the same row 

The technical quality of the kSntliu 
depends on the skill of the individual artist. 
Generally speaking, the skill shown in the 
variety of stitches, in the linear form and colours 
of the figures portrayed and particularly in 
integrating a bewildering multiplicity of figures 
scattered about the ground of the kantha 
without any apparent arrangement or “logic 
of design” into a synthetic unity is of a very 
high order, showing a remarkable genius for 
design. 

The making of the kanthas of the types 1 
to 5 mentioned at the outset of this article is 
prompted by a purely utilitarian motive, the 
decorative element being super-added to the 
basic utilitarian motive In the " Lep ” kanthas, 
while the utilitarian motive is predominant, 
there is often n sentimental motive attached, 
as they often constitute presents from the 
female artists to some members of the family, 
such as the mother, father, brother or liu*band. 
In the “Sujni” kanthas, the sentimental motive is 
almost ns predominant ns the utilitarian motive, 
as a “Sujm” kantlia is altno e t invariably dedica- 
ted to a beloved friend or relative and is in many 
cases deeply charged with a passionate senti* 
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mcnt of affection or love. The sentimental continued by her daughter, and sometimes even 
associations connected with Sujni kantha* are by a grand-daughter. In consequence, Sujni 
often of a romantic character and have furnished hint has arc generally regarded as heirlooms 
themes to Bengalee poets and novelists. Some- and prized ns such. 

times, the name of the artist herself as well as The kantha art represents the serene and 

of the person to whom the kantha is dedicated joyous self-expression of a race of women 
is embroidered on the body of the kantha itself; creative artists whose watch-words are thrift, 
but more often the object of the loving dedica- beauty and sound craftsmanship. In their 
tion remains unmontioned by the artist and creations we find a combination of a keen power 
unknown to the world. of observation and a profound feeling of 

An elaborate Sujni kantha is in many cases sympathy with the movements of the joyous 

the work of several generations of women in the teeming life of nature — a combination of an 
same family, as the artist who commences intense sense of beauty and a scrupulous 
making the kantha often finds it impossible to avoidance of luxury, sophistication and o\cr- 
complete it during her lifetime and the work is refinement. 



Bora Feb. 2. 1S39 Died July 10, 1339 

Havelock Ellis 

[After a sketch by S. N. Swaray] 



LEPCHA SOCIETY 
Social Aspects of a Dying Race 
By DAVID MACDONALD, ba 


It is the business of the social anthropologist to 
ttace the origin, development and decay of 
societies, pointing out from the material before 
him what Societies produce certain types, while 
others produce another. Why are some com- 
munities peaceful and others aggressive ? Why 



A Lepcha hoo«e in Sikkim 

do some tribes practise polygamy while civi- 
lized communities advocate monogamy ’ Tlic^c 
arc some of the questions which ho In- 
to an«wer, and his con- 
clusions are of great import- 
ance to modern sociologists 
who arc trying to plan a 
new and better societv 
Social anthropologi e t- in 
India have a contribution to 
make to this science, but 
they need not go to the 
Pacific or Polynesia for their 
data There « material 
enough in this count rv 
Social anthropologists in 
Bengal have a unique oppor- 
tunity for research in tins 
field To the north of 
Bengal is a number of 
Himalayan people- with their 
particular social structure*, 
manners and custom*, and 
a study is sure to yield rc-iilt « 

There arc, for instance, the Ix'pcha 5 I* it 
not stimulating to find, in nn age of aggression 


and ‘class-warfare,’ a community who hold to 
the ideals of peace and harmony, both within 
and outside the group ? 

Lepchas 

Who are the Lepchas, and why have they 
evolved these particular ideals ? A genera! 
survey of Lepcha organization may provide nn 
nnsw-er 

The Lepchas are ethnically akin to the 
Tibetan, Bhutanese, and other * mongoloids.’ 
Their origins are unknown, but we do know that 
at one time they lived and roamed over a 
wide area to the north of Bengal from the 
Himalayas to the foothills of Stliguri, and from 
the Machi mer on the borders of Nepal to the 
Jnldaka in the Jalpaigun district. Today they 
are a mere handful— a dying race— confined to 
the mountain fastnesses and government reser- 
vations m North Sikkim, where they have 
had to retreat before the assertive and competi- 
tive Nepak"c In their mountain home*, how- 
ever, they still preserve their culture, which still 
remains comparatively uninfluenced by other 
cultures, and here they may be studied with the 
same ca«c as a scientist studies a specimen in 
the laboratory, the difference being that we are 



dealing with fle-h and blood, specimens that 
flunk, will, and feel. 
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Economic Cokdition* and Education 
The Lepchas’ social organization makes 
harmony and peace in the community a reality. 
This is achieved in many ways. Every Lepcha, 
provided he works hard and pulls his weight 
in the community, is assured of food, ‘-belter, 
and economic security. This is po^-iblc 1 Krause 
the Lepchas subsist by agriculture of a simple 


village knows with whom ho may or may not 
sleep. Out-idc these laws there is a great deal 
of freedom and latitude in sex matters. The 
I cprlias do not -ce ay thing unmoral in this for 
they regeri s;x as a natmal function to bo 
cciuated with eating anil dunking, nor are they 
any the more liccntiuu- and promi-cuou- tlian 
ether people Their -mind iroiiomv encourages 


type. And because the indivi- 
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arc the ' natural men * of the utopian philosopher arts and the sciences. But their way of life, 
and the poet’s vision, without fault or blame! hammered out on the anvil of Lepchn experience, 
The Lepchas are superstitious, given to intern- has its compensations. They are free from the 
perance— in their picnics they gorge any amount social ills which we know. Their life is simple 
of pork and drink large quantities of ‘ chi a for their wants arc simple and in this they 
beer brewed from millets— and are without the know peace and happiness. 


ART AND EDUCATION 

By SARADA CHARAN TJKIL 


I In memory of Mr. Benco, late Principal of the 
Engineering College ol the Benares Hindu University, a 
Union has been started in his name to commemorate Ins 
memory. Every year an Art* and Crafts Exhibition is 
organized under the auspices ol the Union. La c t year, 
for the first time, the Union feeling the necessity of 
inviting an eminent artist to preside over the occasion, 
requested Mr. Sarada Charan Uk.l of Delhi to preside 
over the function and open the Exhibition. The follow- 
ing article is the address delivered by him at the Opening 
Ceremony on the 28lh December, 1938 ] 

Beino a mere artist, I give expression to my 
thoughts and sentiments through colours and 
forms. Moreover, whatever little expression I 
can give to my feelings does not find its outlet 
in any definite, elaborate and closely-knit forms 
but only in stray vibrations, os it were, of 
short sketches and colours at odd moments— and 
that, too, when I am in the mood Hence, it 
is but natural that, when I try' to translate the 
visions and dreams of my realisation into 
language, on a prc-conceived plan, I find words 
failing me, however I may wish at times to 

d ° S If we look back to our past history, wc 
find art-activities invariably associated with 
all the great centres of learning— Universities 
as wc call them today— such as Taxi a, Ivalanda 
and others. It is a matter of much gratifica- 
tion that the Benares Hindu University has 
also started, for the encouragement of indigenous 
art, a small nucleus, which, let us hope, will 
one day grow into a fully developed art-centre, 
under the patronage and guidance of the great 
patriot-founder of the University. I may say 
that the art and culture of a country-can only 
rrow and develop under the shelter of Univer- 
se* For it is in the Universities that they 
can "be assured the stability and systematic 
continuity, which arc «=o necessary for their 
Z,h and development. It is idle to expect 
them in unaided chancc-efforts of the artists, or 
in the fitful patronage of kings or rich 
individuals. 1 hope that in course of time every 
University in the country will make suitable 


provisions for the furtherance of indigenous 
art and music, for the development of real 
aesthetic taste among the students. We do 
not expect that every student would become 
an artist or a musician, but it is true that by 
close contact with, and living in, an artistic 
atmosphere one can develop an artistic tempera- 
ment, which, it is my conviction, is latent in 
every human being. A close and living 
association with such an atmosphere in the 
School- or College- going age helps us fo train 
the eye for things beautiful and artistic in after- 
life. In whatever pursuit of life the young 
people may enter afterwards, whether it is 
Industry or Commerce, Cloth- or Carpet- 
manufacture, Wood-work or Pottery-work, 
Architecture or Town-planning, the aesthetic 
taste acquired in the School- or College- days 
will help them to create things which would 
prove to be more beautiful, more harmonious 
and more peace-giving. I would go a step 
further to say that an artistic character is more 
disciplined and thus more useful to society in 
after-life The senses become finer and easily 
respond to the higher and nobler qualities in 
man. 

Now, I shall tell you something about 
Indinn Art. Indian Art does not necessarily 
mean, as considered by many, incorrect drawing, 
wrong anatomy, deformed figures, anti produc- 
tions ugly in some or every way. Tho«c who 
hold this view only show their ignorance. 
Indian Art does not also mean that wc should 
go on copying or reproducing everything which 
is old. One fundamental and indispensable 
quality in Art is that it is a growing and 
forward movement — it is neither stagnation nor 
going back to an old movement. Wc should 
study our culture, our manners, our customs, 
our costumes, our simplicity, and our tastes a* 
expressed in different parts of the country and 
then try to add our share to the treasure which 
is there. It is only in this way that we can> 
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each of us, make any contribution to the art 
and culture of the country. Although Industries 
end Commerce are necessary for a nation, the 
real wealth which is imperishable and everlast- 
ing — and hence invaluable — is the art and 
literature of the country. In the Hindu and 
Buddhistic periods the art and literature of 
India had, no doubt, reached the highest point, 
examples of which are extant to this day in 
the caves of Ajanta, Ellora, Bagh, Taxila. 
Sitanavas«al and other places, of which we are 
rightly proud. But must wc rest content with 
the glories of our past achievements ? That 
would be nothing but death to Art There can 
be an Indian Art only when we try to make 
our own contributions to that art and thereby 
at lea«t enrich it, if it be impossible to improve 
upon it Such an enrichment is only possible, 
if those that are striving hard to contribute 
something in the line receive sympathetic 
encouragement from the Universities of the 
present days 

In conclusion, I would say a few words 
about the relationship of Music and Art — about 
how the colour® 0 f art are allied to the notes 
of mu«ic. Both for Mu*ic and Art at their 
best we need a devotional discipline — a 


scdAana, rooted in meditation — without which 
one cannot develop one’s mystic vision or 
hearing for the transcendental principle of 
harmony lodged constantly in the heart’ of the 
Universe. It is cu-tomary for many Indian 
musicians to picture this principle of harmony 
as the “ Om,” the supreme melody of the 
Eternal player of ineffable charm, revealing its 
mysteries as the seven note-. which incarnate 
themselves into the tune-, — the Ragan, and 
Rdgmls — m the resonating ear- of the musicians, 
in agreement w ith their " Adhikaras ” — their 
characters of discipline. I. as an Indian artist, 
would also assert, m the same spuit. that the 
same transcendental principle of harmony — the 
same Sacred “ Om ” of ineffable charm — reveals 
its mysteries to the resonating eye* of the 
artists, m the foims of sevtn colours incarnating 
in vfrious figure* of colour-combinations, m 
agreement w ith their ‘ Adhikaras ” — the charac- 
ters of their personal discipline. Indian artist 15 
at their best — whether they are musician®, or 
painters, or pcets — are ‘‘Sadhakas” who mm at 
receiving vibration* from the One Supreme 
Arti*t — the Supreme Poet, the Supreme Uhite- 
plavcr, the Supreme Painter — by trying to 
bring their souls in tune with Him 
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SOME NEW LIGHT ON RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY 

Bnr SIVA NARAYANA SEN, 

Al-epcr, Nepal Museum 


During my practical training m field 
archaeology at " Maiden Castle ” — an archaeo- 
logical site of England near Dorchester, — under 
the directorship of Dr. Mortimer Wheeler, m.c , 
n.Litt., Director, Institute of Archaeology of the 
University of London, I met Mi«s lin Dunda% 
a cousin of Lord Zetland. She is re-ponsible for 
the discovery, of the following letters written 
by Raja Rammohun Roy to the late Right 
Honourable C. W. Williams Wjnn, M P 
My friend Miss Dundas one night at the 


dinner table introduced me to her friend Miss 
N. Williams Wynn, great-granddaughter of 
the late Mr Wynn AIi-s Dundas used to invite 
her friend at licr flat occasionally ju«t to enjoy 
an after-dinner talk about India. 

In one of thc«o talks I gathered that Miss 
Wynn’s father po=-csscd some of the old letters 
written by prominent Indians to her great- 
grandfather. I was inquisitive about those 
letters and both of my friends helped me to 
get a packet of letters from Mr. A. W. Williams 
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hurt No. I (Page 1} 

Lrttrf written to Mr. \f>nn eipre**io B the desire oi Raja Rammohun Roy to ait in the House of Commons 
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one occasion during Ids long and honorable 
career. , , „ 

In the year 1822 Mr. Wynn accepted the 
office of President of the Board of Control, which 
lie retained till the retirement of Lord Goderich 




.S&r. 

Let if r No. II 

Handwritten copy of Mr Wynns reply to Raja 
Rammohun Roy 

in 1828, and the functions of which he dis- 
charged during the six years in which he held 
it with efficiency and success In 1827 he root cd 
the new writ for Newport, when Mr Cannm 
had accepted the office of Prime Minister He 
afterwards opposed the Adnunis ration of the 
Duke of Wellington, and supported the repeal 
of the Corporation and Test Acts, the removal 
of Jewish disabilities, and the disfranchisement 
of East Retford. H' was appointed Secretary for 
War on the formation of Lord Grey s Ministry, 
ha\ ing refused for the third time the Goxcraor- 
GeneraUhip of India, which had previously been 
twice pressed on him by Lord Liverpool But 
his tenure of the new office was a very short one. 
He relinquished it on being apprised of the extent 
and character of the Reform Bill, which he 
believed to be too democratic in its tendency, 
and incompatible with the maintenance of 
a mixed form of Government. He voted, 
however, for going m o Committee upon the 
T..H though lie opposed it in its further stages 
He returned to office in 1834, as Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster in the short Ministry 


of Sir Robert Peel, mid Mib-eqiiently to. that 
period be gave n cordial and nlmo-t uniform 
‘upport to the policy of that lamented -tfttc 8 - 
man. 

At the clove of 1809, when Lord Grenville 
Hiorecded the Duke of Portlaml as Chancellor 
of the Univer-ity of Oxford, the Jarg> majority 
which lie obtained over Lord Eldon and the 
Duke of Beaufort, was in great part owing to 
the energetic support and the zealous exertions 
of Mr. Wynn. In the sub-cqiK nt contest* for 
the representation of the University, Mr. 
WjnnS votes were given for Mr. Ilcber, Mr. 
Peel, and Mr. Glad-tone 

His friend-hip* were warm and lasting. 
Two of the ino-t di-tmguishcd of hi* con- 
temporaries, Reginald Ilcber (Bi-hop Heber) 
and Robert Southey, were among the most 

1 

^ Cr j 

\ 




Letter No 

Specimen of Mr. Wjnns handwriting and signature 
<A part of tlic lei If r writien to Dr Joseph Pbillimore 
on 13th Dec., 1831 

valued and intimate of his friends With both 
he maintained a constant and confidential 
intercourse. The affectionate relations that 
subsisted between the former and Mr. Wynn, 
arc attested in almo-t c\ cry page of the 
Bi-hop’s Correspondence, and the memoirs of 
the latter contain a touching record of generous 
kindness on one side, and of gratitude and 
attachment on tlic other 

Mr. Wynn died in Grafton Street, Septem- 
ber 2nd. 1850. 

These details of liis career have been given 
to enable the reader to realize the authoritative 
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diameter of tiny opinion given liy trim on Any 
constitutional question. 

From tile following fnc'imilc of letters *t 
is proved that Raja Rftumiohun Roy \va** cm 


I 


L not out of Mr Wynn** remembrance, R. It. 
beg- lea\c to fevert to a remark made l>v Air. 
Wynn at the Dinner of the Royal Asiatic 
Society hi't year, at winch R R. had first the 
honour of meeting him — namely — that of 
“R. R being as. much a Bnti-h subject a a any" 
gentleman present ”, or word* to that effect. 

“ From the high opinion R R entertain" 
of Mr. Wynn's constitution d learning he feels 
,i wish to know from him omfidcntinlly, 
whether in Mr \Vynn\ opinion It It. if 
iligibic to sit in Parliament He begs to add 
that it h not from anv ambition to a-sume so 
arduous an office but from a desire to pave the 
u.*y for hi; rountrj men, for which object R U 
might, for a few months undertake the ta«k 





Ult« No IV (Page 1) 

Raja Rammohun Roy's reply to late Mr Wynn 

terms of friendship with Mr Wynn, who appre- 
ciated the Raja’s merits very much 

Letter No I 

7i"X8jJ", gilt-edged folder letter paper, 
Watermark reads as follows : — 

(J Whatman, Turkey Mill. 1S31 ) 
Written on both the sides of the first leaf. 
On the last page it is written — Rammohun 
Roy, April 1832 This note is a later one. 

Text 

“Rajah Rammohun Roy presents his 
compliments to the Right Honourable Charles 
Williams Wynn and finding by the interview in 
the HoU;c of Lords on Friday Evening that he 
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Lfittr No. TV (Page 2) 

R. R. therefore hopes that Air. Wynn will 
fxcu*e this freedom, and should he feel 
himself perfectly at liberty to express an 
opinion on the subject he will confer on R. R. a 
high obligation 


48, Bedford Square 
April 16th 1832.” 
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TIi lit tbi< letter i« lint in the HtijVn own 
bund writ mg h proved by tin* one >igm<l by 
him. Mint probubly it wn«* written by bn 
*1 cretiiry or *ume one of Ins friend*. nt bis wi-h. 
This letter rpenUs for it«elf that Hnjn Hnm- 
moliuu Hoy w«« the fir*t Indinn aspirant to 
lmmbondiip of the Britidi Parliament and bis 
patriotism and ime for bb nation are farther 
Mipportid liy it. Tins Utter nl«o proves tlmt 
be win well received by the then rnglWi 


written by un I!ngli-!iman, as it was the preva- 
lent flyU of script at the time in England. 

A ropy of the reply of Mr. Wynn to this 
letUr of the Raja was kept m Mr. WynnV 
own handwriting. 

Letter No II 

4J"X7"; gilt-edged folder letter pnf>cr. 
Text 

" Dear Sir. 



The Right Honourable C. W.lkin Wiltum. Wynn. M P. 
Prrsulent of the Board of Commis«mncrs for the 
Aflars of India. 1822 

[From an etching in the possesnon of Mr S N Senl 


" It is not in my power to express no 
opinion on the subject of your capacity to fit 
in Parliament without information on many 
I articulnrs, of which I am ignorant, such as 
the place of your birth, and the nature of its 


«* W \TKIN IV 1 1.1.1 lM*v W \NV. Ml’, 



«mJ i*iuj (.-t- thi -nri I ( u-tf bn «miU juor- itl; 1 ... r,j.rr~-.t >o 
,.u Mi- t* i/f il> «l J r*» m« ■ tub hr fell fvr 1 i« uociliut^. t 1.1 Ifcr 

Ilu>l)i l*n. oft I'nniitOtl-nuiil'e kirolwfttl- ti*c* I»i\1 «t your 

lutul. iturui.. tit. nil !■ im mlinlii t i.l f , (I . im] uttli ■lirh yim 

mil4n.tr nii-it <t hi>i, i-f f.r llie hcP*,. of (m In*ul (All*. 


Tin* (Vi h W !]• ti*i yoo 1 a.c ntr i-itirr- ntS f f my lujlan I »*» | 



Society anti the remark made by Mr V|>nn- 
Prc«ident of the Royal Auntie Society 
London— at the dinner is an evidence of 
appreciation of the Raja’s merits and personality 
during such a short stay in England 

Thn letter was found with other letters 
written by Raja Rammohun Roy and other 
prominent Indians to Mr. Wynn and thcwatcr- 
mark of the letter paper gives u« the date a* 
1831 From the handwriting it appears to 
have been written by some Englishman flic 
might have been the Raja’s secretary or a (nend). 
To import this guess of mine, I should like 
to point out the style of script. In the body 
of the letter *c find tw o w ord*-“ assume ’’ 
and “ express” — and from the «tylc of writing 
«es*’ I am inclined to suggest that it was 


tvtrm iie.ni a 


Dedicatory page of Bishop Heber’s Journal, 1813 edition 

subjection to the British Government at that 
time But I conceive generally that any person 
born within the British dominions, is a 
British subject and as such here entitled 1o 
all the pm lieges of a native of Great 
Britain — ” 

It now becomes quite clear that Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy had every chance to sit in 
Parliament if he had stood for election. Mr 
Wynn was rather favourably inclined to lnm 
and there was practically no technical objec- 
tion to the Raja’s sitting in Parliament, because 
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a constitutionalist of Mr. Wynn’s* standing 
found no objection. 

That till* copy of the original letter wa? 
written by Mr. Wynn him-elf would be evident 
from the following facsimile of a jiortioii of 
Mr. Wynn’s signed letter WTitten to Dr J. 
Pliillimore on 13th Dee., 1834. Tliis letter wa- 
found by the representatives of the late Dr. 
Joseph Pliillimore from among a number of old 
letter* found among hi* papers. 

Lctthi No III 

Receiving the reply of Mr Wynn Raja 
Raininohun Roy again wrote to him on 19th 
April, 1832. This tetter of the Raja supports 
the genuineness of the copy of the reply of Mr 
Wynn to hi* own letter. 

Letter No IV 

4J"X~i"; folder letter paper; watermark 
reads as follows ; (J. Whatman, 1832) 

Written on both the sides of the first leaf 

Text 

“ 48 Bedford Square 
April 19, 1832. 

“ Dear Sir, 

"I beg you will accept my warm ack- 
nowledgements for your obliging compliance 
with the request conveyed in my late communi- 
cation. I will seriously reflect on the purport 
of your letter and shah not tail ta communicate 
tlie result, if 1 can coinc to any determination 
on the subject. 


“•b you fee] a lively interest in the 
welfare of India, I beg to present you with 'the 
accompanying copy of a small publication on 
the pre»cnt Judicial and Revenue sy-lem with 
a brief History of rite < ountrv and an appendix*, 
of which I beg your acceptance 

I remain 
Dear *ir 

Your mo-t faithful ami nlndient servant 
Rniumohun Roy” 

Tlie abovemen t toned correspondence be- 
tween the ll?ja and the late Mr. \\ j mi throw* 
*ome new light on the Raja'- life lu-tory. 
hitherto unknown. 

“ To pave the way for his countrymen ” 
to Parliament he wanted to sit m the llou-c 
of Commons and In- request received favour- 
able con > id. ration at the hand of Mr. Wynn. 

I tried my be*t to discover further corres- 
pondence on the subject but I could not get 
any. 

Thc'p letters wotill bear testimony to the 
inclination of the Raja toward' politic-, hi* 
intention to sit m Parliament and pusijbH- 
ties of hi* success in In- effort*, Ins love of 
country r.nd fore*iglit 

I shall be failing m by duty, if I close 
without offering heartiest and sinreie«t thanks 
to Mr Arthur Wnthin W dliam* Wynn (grand- 
*on of the late Mr Wvnn), Mi*s N. Williams 
Wynn and Mi-' Iva Dunda* on behalf of myself 
and modern India. 

(I am cratrful to Mr Arthur Wstkin Wiliam*, Wynn 
for materials on the life of ilie late Mr Wynn.— Author.! 
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MllS MAIIABU.KVMUU SlIRINIVAS It AM 
Imi pn«ed the B. A. Examination, ns n non- 
collcRinlc candidate, this year. She is tiie 



Mrs. MahkbalLuman Shnniwas Kara 


g rt ,t lady of the Mnniari Agnraol Comnimiity 
to take the degree 

Mis*y Godavari Gokhale has been admitted 
a* member of the Servants of India Society, 
India. She is the First woman member of the 
Society. 

Miss Muktabai Subbuuo, M A of 
Hyderabad State after taking her B. Sc. (Econ ) 
degree from Cambridge has returned to India. 


Mrs. Gyanwati Tiuvem appeared at the 
B. A. Examination of the Bennre* Hindu 
University n* a private candidate and topjied 
the li«t of Hiccci-sful candidate 1 '. 

Srimati Movisha Sex lias secured Eird 
cla«« in Englidi in the la a t M. A. Examination 
of the Calcutta Unhcrsity. She was a student 



Srimsn Moni'ha Son 


of the Scutt'e-h Church College and is the only 
candidate to secure First class in English tbi- 
year. She hails from Chittagong district. 

Srimati Kamala De\ i (University student) 
and Srimati I’rotimamoa ee De\i (non- 
coUcgiatc) ha\c also secured First class m 
Modern Indian Languages in the last M. A- 
Examination. They arc the two candidates to 
secure First class m this subject this year. 



THE FAQIR OF IPI 


By G. 


Haji Mirza Ali Khan, short, thin, sickly, nntl a 
fanatical fire-brand, bom about 1S97. noto- 
riously known as the Faqtr of Ipi, is the *on 
of Mullah Arsala Khan, Bangal Khcl, Maddi 
Khel Haibati, Ton Khcl Waztr, of Khajun, 
Bannu district. He was a pupil in religion of 
Mullah Alam Khan of Ipi, and moved from 
Khajuri to Ipi, a village in Mirali Tclisil, North 
War ins tan, in about 1920, accompanied by his 
brother Slier Zanian. The Faqir of I pi’s pro- 
ficiency in religious knowledge is said to be 
somewhat below the usual standard as among 
Mullah*. But o\cn so lie is much respected m 
North Wnzin'tan, particularly by the lxroer 
Daurs and the Tori Khcl, and is now consi- 
dered in the light ol a Warrior Saint Trior to 
1924, the Faqir was comparatively unkr ■>-»», 
but after that year hi* influence l < y m 
increasing gradually. His popularity mav be 
partially due to the fact that hi* stand has 
been one of “ religion ” and also to the fact 
that previously he accepted little or no 
shvkarana — religious donation*. He was the 
mo*t important divine of North Wa*in«tan to 
accompany the Wnzir lashkar to Moghalgai, 
Khost (Afghanistan), during the Khost distur- 
bances of 1933 

A Determined Enemy of Govfrvment 
The Faqir of Ipi, who had up to 193G not 
entered into politics of any de'cription, suddenly 
came into prominence as a crafty and deter- 
mined enemy of Government, when in April 
1936, interne communal excitement was 
engendered in the Bnnnu district by the pro- 
ceedings in the law-courts following on the 
abduction and conversion to Islam of a Hindu 
minor girl, now’ only too well known as the 
Islam Bibi case. This agitation, fomented 
largely for electioneering purposes, soon spread 
to the Lower Dour valley in the North Waziris- 
tan Agency, its figurehead in that area being 
Hazi Mirza Ah of Ipi, alias the Faqir of Ipi. 

In April 1936, he led a large la*likar, 
consisting mainly of Lower Daurs, into the 
Khaisora valley as a means of exercising 
pressure on the Government in the decision of 
the Islam Bibi case. 

The Daur Maliks and leaders were 
repeatedly reasoned with by the Agency officers 
60-14 


J. G. 

and facilities were given for certain of their 
Mullahs to attend the court proceedings in the 
Islam Bibi case. But the Faqir of Ipi refused 
to hear reason, and making extensive capital 
out of the ca«c, informed “jirgas" who waited 
on him to try and persuade him to adopt a 
reasonable attitude and disperse the lakshkar, 
that he did not propose to do so until the 
Shchidganj Mo-quo at Lahore had been restored 
to the Mu-dims, and th c Islam Bibi case had 
been decided in thc Muslims’ favour, end until 
Government had also gi\cn an undertaking 
not to interfere in religious questions for thc 
future. 

Raised A Form to msec Laskkar 
About thc middle of April 1936, Ipi had 
succeeded in raising a formidable armed 
lashkar chiefly of Daurs, but with small con- 
tingents of irrcsponsibles mainly from Wazir 
section* With tins force he proceeded to the 
Lower Khaisora, on the confines of Wazir and 
Mahsud country' and dose to the Bannu 
district border (The Khaisora is an important 
river m North Waziristan. It flows between 
and parallel to the Tochi and Shaktu rivers and 
finally joins the Tochi in the Bannu civil 
district, a few miles south-west of Bannu. The 
portion of the river which flows to the east of 
thc mam road at Asad Khcl is known as the 
Lower Khaisora. “Khaisora” is a Paslitu 
word, signifying an open valley surrounded by 
hills) His declared object was to threaten the 
Bannu district and so to over-awe the Govern- 
ment mto deciding the Islam Bibi case in favow 
of the Muslim party 

Destruction of the Faqir’s Houses 
Repeated warnings by Government that it 
would not permit itself to be coerced by threats 
of armed forces and that the lashkar should 
disperse on pain of punishment were disregarded. 
As a result, to show' that the Government w'as 
w earnest, the houses of the Faqir and two other 
ring leaders were destroyed. This together 
with the establishment of a cordon of civil and 
military forces between the Lower Dsur 
country and the lashkar, speedily resulted in 
its dispersal. The Faqir of Ipi himself, how- 
ever, with a" small personal following, remained 
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in the Khnisora. The Tori Khel, of whom the 
Faqir is a member, co-opcrated willingly in 
effecting the dispersal of the Faquir’s lashkar. 

Challenging Government's Right 
For some months all remained quiet, and 
little was heard of the Faqir of Ipi, but m 
August 1936, there was an immediate renewal 
of hostilities, again fostered by the Faqir, over 
the decision of the Hon’ble the Judicial Com- 
missioner, North-West Frontier Province, 
announcing the return of the girl, who was by 
this time spoken of among the tribes as Islam 
Bibi, to the custody of her parents The Faqir 
had in the meantime spent the summer mostly 
with the Zarinni sub-section of the Tori Khcl 
on the Lower Khaifora, but within easy reach 
of Mahsud country. The form of hostility now 
preached by the Faqir was to challenge 
Government’s right to move its forces in the 
Lower Khaisora. This threat could not be 
tolerated by the Government as the Ton Khtl 
had first signed an agreement giving Go\ ern- 
nieut forces free access to the Lover Khaisora 
valley in return for an increase in their 
allow ances 

Tori Khel’s Failure to Remove the Faqir 

The Ton Khcl were given every onportu- 
„ity to remove the Faqir from the IiWn 
hut despite all efforts, failed to do so. Tlieir 

iircs finally suggested that Government should 
jir E a hnai y hb tllc Kh>lsire 

rminme t™ Faqtrt activities Thev promised 
S eo-operat.oS and did nel anticipate more 
than slight opposition 

Opposition to MlfitTuw Forces 
Accordingly, °n *h« 25111 Novemhcr, 1W6. 
tl,c RarnSk aid Bannn Brigades marched into 
Jj! I^uer Khnisora, the former from Danidil 
! e lat'ter from Mirali, to effect a junction at 
nfcH Ka.hl.ni on (lie left bant of (lie Kha.-om, 
opposite Kartanai village, the centre of the 
Fame', activities. Slroag opposition ... en- 
countered by the Brigades mainly oning to the 
presence of [ormidahle Mahsud gangs from the 
Ehaktii vallcv, including the notorious haudil 
Voder Bait Gul. Tliosc elements stiffened the 
C • tLrP nf the AVnzir malcontent* who tnamly 
the Fnqir’s following. T1 'CO { Iending 
had bv this unwarranted attack 
SSS the sacred principle ot ho-pitality and 
long standing agreement., as the columns arcre 
catering that territory at the express mvita- 
tion of tribal maliks 


Militarv Action 

Military action immediately taken by 
strong military force, with air co-operation, 
had a salutary effect, and early in 1937 .the 
Tori Khel had accepted the Government’s 
terms. Government al=o insisted on the control 
or expulsion of the Faqir from within the Tori 
Khel limits. The tribe expressed themselves as 
confident of dealing with the Faqir, and tlieir 
first action was tc* send a jirga to bring pres- 
sure to bear on Ipi and his small fotlowmg 
Early in February the Ton Khel elder* reported 
that* the Faqir had agreed to cease hostilities 
permanently and that it only remained to settle 
details regarding the individuals who were to 
give seeuntj for his future good behaviour. 

Brutal Murders By Faqir’s “Gangsters” 
At this point the whole structure of peace 
was Molcntly overturned by the cold-blooded 
and brutal murders of two gallant Bnti*h 
officers— Captain J. A. Keogh of the South 
Wnzinstan Scouts, and Lieutenant R N. 
Beatty of the Toehi Scouts. This double 
outrage had, as it was possibly designed to 
have, the mo*t unfortunate effect on tho 
situation The arrangements for furnishing 
security for the Faqir began to hang fire, and 
there jvere rumours of renewal of trouble after 
the Id-uz-Zuh.a (end of February, 1937). 

The Faqir’s Propaganda 
The Faqir of Ipi began to show his hand 
fijjam and on Fcbruarv 26, 1937, before a 
large gathering of tribesmen, he delivered 
speeches exhorting the tribe* to ri«c against the 
Government in the name of Islam and spoke of 
promises of support winch he had received from 
numerous quarters. In the meantime, the Tori 
Khel were given an ultimatum by the Resident 
m Wazin«tan to the effect that if they did not 
di'chargc their responsibility in respect of the 
Faqir the whole tribe would he subjected to 
blockade and their Ivhassadars suspended. 

Tribes Resolve That Government Had Not 
Inter ft red in Religion— Failure 
of Jirgas 

Towards the end of March a final effort to 
avoid renewal of warfare wa3 made through the 
agency of the representative mnliks of the 
Utmanzai, the main Wnrir division which in* 
elude* the Tori Khel anti all important Warn 
tribe* of North 'Wnzinstan. Thev unnnmiou-dv 
jrsohrd that the Government had not interfered 
with religion, and proceeded to interview the 
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Faqir in the Khai«ora with a view to saving the 
Tori KUel from drifting into a senseless war 
with the Government. The Taqir nt first 
received the jirga with temporizing replies, 
but while the negotiations were in progre-s a 
treacherous attack was carried out by a large 
body of his followers, under his chief lieutenants, 
in the neighbourhood of Damdil, on the main 
Razinak road Hostilities were again revived 
and intensified by deliberate acts of war on the 
part of the Faqir and his followers. The 
jirga’s efforts to persuade Ipi to demist from 
lus hostile activities f Piled Tribal offences 
showed no signs of diminution; camps and 
picqucts were sniped and bridges and culverts 
on the roads were damaged. 

The Tori Khcl, owing to the continued 
hardships and deprivations to which they had 
been subjected by land and air blockade, made 
overtures for peace towards the end of May, 
1937. In spite of vigorous propaganda by Ipi 
to involve his own tnbe — the Ton Khcl— in 
renewed hostilities, the attitude of the tnbe 
remained satisfactory 

The Faqir in Mamh Kiiel Country 

The Faqir then moved to Modda Khcl 
country, and with his move the effect of his 
propaganda in that country was ogam evident. 
Appeals to Khassadars to desert from the 
Government’s service and enlist under Ipi, who 
purported to offer better terms of employment, 
led to the desertion or resignation of a number 
of Khassadars m the Razmak-Razam-Datta 
Khpl area. Offences on the road nnd sniping 
of military carop3 and Scouts ’ posts became 
more frequent. The Ghambaki nrca, where the 
Faqir had his headquarters, was accordingly 
placed under air blockade Tins, together with 
punitive action taken against certain villages, 
had a salutary effect; the majority of the 
Khassadars, who had deserted or resigned, 
returned to their duties, and other supporters 
of Ipi withdrew. 

The Faqir, was, however, still in the Madda 
Khel country, though the tribe at first denied 
this. The tribe w as warned, but it was obvious 
that they could not take upon themselves the 
onus of openly expelling the Faqir or give security 
for lus future good behaviour The warning, 
however, proved ineffective, and as a result of 
air action taken againrt the tribe, the Faqir 
moved to Kharre, north-west of Mifnnshnh on 
the Durand Line. The tribe also promised that 
should the Faqir re-enter their limits they would 
do their utmost to turn him out, failing which 
they would ask the Government to do so. 


Keeping The Faqir on The Run 

It was now the Government’s poiicv to 
keep Ipi on the run, .and a military column 
advanced towards Kharre which the tribes had 
conic to believe was the Faqir’s impregnable 
latr. The Faqir, however, retreated across the 
Durand Line into Afghanistan. He did not 
remain there long and was -oon back from that 
area, nnd after a short visit to Musa Nika in 
South Wnziristan, he settled once more in 
Madda Khel country, moving about from place 
to place as each village which harboured him 
was, after due warning to the inhabitants, 
bombed. 

The Faqir’s Gangsters 

Districts in or near the border have suffer- 
ed from the back-wash of events in North 
Wnziristan, and Mehr Dil, the cut-throat 
Lieutenant of the Faqir, has been very active 
in and around tho-e districts His chief raid 
was the attack on Bannu City at the end of 
July, 1938 It is, however, noteworthy that 
there has been no recrudescence of tribal un- 
rest on any considerable scale Looting gangs 
nnd the Faqir’s “ gangsters ” hove continued their 
hostile activities of sniping at protection troops, 
cutting telephone and telegraph wires and 
kidnapping 

The opposition which has been experienced 
has not, as is the general belief, been due to the 
Fnqir’s “ statesmanship " or I113 “ leadership ” 
as a “ General Officer Commanding Tribal Areas,” 
but has undoubtedly had its impulse from a 
widespread idea that Islam is in danger from 
Government interference and that the Govern- 
ment wish to deprive the border tribes of their 
ancient freedom and to break them to the 
British yoke. This propaganda has been 
sedulously fostered and spread by the Faqir of 
Ipi probably only to raise his much lowered 
prestige. The dissemination of propaganda by 
the Faqir throughout has been most clever and 
among other things he has from time to time 
promised his adherents immunity from bullets, 
shells, and aeroplane bombs. Ipi’s natural 
astuteness caused him, however, to add a clever 
rider to this preposterous statement to the effect 
that anyone who did die was probably lacking 
in faith, and as such worthy of death. Wilder 
and more fantastic still were the rumours that 
gained credence m IVaziristan of the miracu- 
lous powers of Ipi, and more marvellous still, 
the vast majority of the tribesmen believed 
them and that the Faqir had the heavenly hosts 
on his side. Attracted by this promise and 
supported by a belief in the supernatural pow'ers 
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of Ipi of controlling the destinies of the others, 
and lastly, hut hy no means the lea*t, the hope 
of loot, the Fnqir has alvrayi Jmd a small 
following of discontented and credulous tril>c«- 
men the majority of whom have been notorious 
hostilos and outlaws, such ns Mohr Dil, Gagu, 
Slier Zamnn and Mushk-i-Alnm, who have from 
time to time carried on guerilla warfare against 
posts and communications, sniping of camps 
and picqucts, damage to telegraph and telephone 
lines, mining roads and tracks with country- 
made bombs and kidnapping. It may however 
bo noted that the more responsible elements, 
the maliks and ciders of the various tribes, 
have had no sympathy with any of these offen- 
ces, and the tribes generally have so far given 
no active assistance, ns a whole, to Ipi and his 
“ gangsters/’ although individual members 
have been concerned in hostilities. The Faqir’s 
own tribe, the Tori Khel, have also behaved well, 
and although the Fnqir is to some degree revered 
by all tribesmen, with few exceptions, only the 
Lower Daurs have needed to be reminded openly 
that Ipi is an enemy of the Government and as 
such may not be assisted in any way. 

It is ridiculous to say that the Government 
seizes on plausible excuses of making a thrust 
into Tribal Territory and trying to deprive the 
border tribes of their ancient freedom and to 
break them to the British yoke. Those who 
know the history of the relations of tribesmen 
in the Frontier with the Government know 
without a doubt that every one enjoys perfect 
freedom in matters of religion and custom and 
that any insinuation of high-handedness on the 
part of the Government in dealing with the tribes- 
men is absolutely incorrect and a gross 
misapprehension. It is also only too well 
known that the Government’s lemencv has 
characterised the dealings with all the tribesmen. 
It is an undisputed fact that the Mnhsuds and 
Wazirs were the scourge of the Bannu and 
Dera Ismail Khan districts, devastating these 
areas for many years, kidnapping and killing 
hundreds of harmless agriculturists, and also 


owing to the fact that the unwarlike Daurs of 
the Tochi valley had been for generations at 
the mere y of their prulatory neighbours and it 
uns the desire for protection from their here- 
ditary foes wluch prompted them to beseech 
the Government to occupy and protect their 
territory', the Government were therefore com- 
pelled to make certain expeditions into IVaziris- 
tan to punish the offending tribes. Government 
forces did no more than punish the offending 
tribes suitably and withdraw after inflicting such 
punishment and receiving assurances of their 
future good behaviour. Although it has always 
been the Government’s policy’ to respect tribal 
rights and customs, it has at the same time 
never been the policy of a civilized Government 
to surrender defenceless men and women to the 
bloody vengeance of their irate neighbours. 
Owing to constant violations of the tribes’ long- 
standing agreements and frequent repetition of 
their bad behaviour towards the settled districts 
the Government was finally compelled to adopt 
the " Forward Policy ”. 

The policy of the Government on the 
Frontier does not however leave out of account 
the desirability of improving the economic condi- 
tions of the Tribal Arens as a means to their 
permanent pacification and civilisation. Much 
had been done in this respect up to 1936 to 
develop the resources of the Tribal Areas, 
improve the agricultural methods of the tribes, 
and assist in the marketing of tbeir produce. 
Roads are built, maintained and protected by 
tribesmen, for which services they are paid, — 
money thus being brought into the country. 
The roads themselves facilitate the develop- 
ment of trade and intercourse between Tribal 
Areas and the plains of India It is hoped that 
the tribesmen, and the Faqir, will eventually 
realize that the Government means them no 
harm but is out to assi«t them to develop their 
country for their own good, and that Wazirietao 
will return to the normal as soon as possible 
that the good work already started may be 
continued. 


Key Jo file Fronliespiece 

The frontiespiece in this issue illustrates the following myth of 
the Hindus ; Tnnavarta the demon was deputed by Karnsa to 
steal away and kill the boy Krishna, who, it was known, would later 
prove an enemy to Kamsa. Tnnavarta created a dust-storm and 
tried to kidnap Krishna; he, however, failed in his mission and was 
killed by Krishna. 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Stray Thoughts Recalled 

History slowly smothers truth, but hastily struggles 
to ret ho it in a terrible penance of pain 

The world suffers most from the disinterested 
tyranny of its well-wishers 

The man proud of his sect thinks that he has the 
sea ladled into his pnvate pond 

To bear the co»t of the instrument and never to 
know that it is for music, h the tragedy of life’s deaf- 
ness 

The clumsiness of power spoils the key and uses 
the pickaxe 

Emancipation from the bondage of the soil is no 
freedom for the tree 

Tlower, have pitv for the worm it is not a bee. 
its love is a blunder and a burden 

RumsmTii Tagore 
in The Yisva-Bharati Quarterly 

The Communel Award and 
Indian Nationalism 

Prof. H. C. Mokerjee. President, All-India 
Conference of Indian Christians, concludes hi- 
article on the Communal Decision m The 
Calcutta It anew v, ith the follow ing remarks : 

In conclusion let ns try to sum up the effects of 
the communal award in India This most objectionable 
of measures, if retained permanently, u bound to have 
the following mischiev ous consequences As the remit 
of the disruption in our political lde which must follow 
disintegration among the different religious and social 
groups it may indefinitely prolong our poltical servitude 
to the British Government The presence of the 
BvvtwSv Govcrawvewt wvll be wbrolvtely ■necessary vo 
order to preserve an even balance between the rival 
claims of contending groups These must always de- 
pend on the British Government to maintain peace and 
order whenever clashes are apprehended between con- 
flicting groups This again will have the effect of per- 
petuating our economic servitude. In the absence of 
unity in the political field, we shall experience almost 
insurmountable difficulty m evolving a common eco- 
nomic policy calculated to turn India into_ a self-suffi- 
cient countiy Selfishness and greed which, as the 
result of the working of this principle, will be at a 
premium will tend to retard social progress, specially 
’when the legislation aimed at the amelioration of back- 
ward groups will imply the taxation of other selfish 
groups Lastly, with every group becoming commun- 
ally-minded, there will be a constant struggle between 
the groups for as large a share as possible of immediate 
advantages and so their fusion into a united Indian 
nation may be indefinitely postponed We shall thus 


have a practical demonstration of the survival 
of the fittest but the fittest m this we will bp Dot 
the mo't but the lca«t patriotic, not the least but the 
most selfish, and our country will never know the 
meaning of peace or amity either in public or private 
life AH the«e disadvantages of the communal award 
were realued when an Indian State like Ilvdtribad, in 
the reforms announced on the 20th July this year, re- 
fused to allow the elected representatives to be sent 
to its legislature on the system of communal electorates 
ami substituted for it the system of joint electorates. 

He puppests the following remedy : 

I have verv briefly referred to the kind of national 
disintegration for which I hold the communal award 
responsible I am of course aware that the real trouble 
lies deeper and that this conflict is really due to the 
selfishness innate in sinful humanity None the less it 
is equally true that this innate selfishness of man has 
found an ea«v method of expressing itself through the 
communal award with its infinite capacities for mischief 
I have no illusions about a universal and a radical change 
of heart I do not believe that there is much Ikebhood 
at present that all the different religious and social groups 
will come to a mutual agreement and present something 
like a joint petition to Parliament for the abolition of 
the communal award On the other hand, it is only too 
likelv that selfishness will filter downwards and that 
further «oenl, economic and religious groups will put 
m IheiT claims for a share in the good things of life 
I only hope that this process will go on till it reaches 
such proportions as to make every Indian realize 
wherein his true interests he Then and then only' will 
there be any likelihood of our coming to a common 
agreement and making our demand to the British 
Parliament 

I am aware that this attitude is characteristic of 
the pessimism of age but I would most gladly be 
tailed w S’.-e prophet, if only I was certain that, a. k=« 
painful and quicker way out of this most difficult of 

ations could be found And this solution of the 
i ->km has been offered by Margaret Barns This 
lady reported in London on the three Hound Table 
Conferences after which she came to India Here she 
spent ten years in journalistic work and enjoyed ex- 
ceptional opportunities of familiarising herself with 
Indian conditions According to her, all political 
problems are really economic problems and, as such, 
unity among the different social and religious groups 
is inevitable After her return to London she wrote 
a book entitled "India To-day and To-morrow" from 
which the following lines are taken- — 

"The problem of hiyiger is the same whether a 
man is a Hindu, Mohamtnadan, or Sikh The struggle 
for existence is just as keen if Jie is a Christian or an 
Anglo-Indian. . . . Consider for one moment the type 

of legislation which is likely to engage the attention of 
the legislatures Whether it affects the maintenance of 
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hw and onlcr, km fa! condition*. fival i*>lica , education, 
taxation, imemplov mcnt — it wilt allcct the electoral* 
aa citizen* and not as adherent* of thu or that rrl.sum 
In spite of wparatc communal electorate*. there i« no 
in “Upend ile oh«tacle standing in the n*tr of formation 
of political partiea on economic ba*es ” 


• Prohibition 

Tile u«c of nlcohol-contnininp bcvcrace* is 
linrniful to tlic u-er and to society a* a xvliole. 
Tlie history of alcohol, ns related to mans 
experiences from the time of Noah to the repeal 
amendment in the United States, reveals a tale 
of sorrow, degradation, sullied live* and much 
ill-health. Legislators, jurists, pshvchiatmts, 
physicians and social workers have been sorely 
taxed to deal effectively with the manv nrd far- 
reaching evil results. Writes Drll.C Mcnkcl 
in The Oriental Watchman tfc Health : 


Dr JTsven Emcrma cf Columbia Umvci*itv defines 

£. amis 

likelihood of increwo^BbtlS^***©** accident*. 

recovers' Alcohol reduce* endurance ac- 


rl.-oji nrd unclean Cor.requrntly. the jirie«tbood was 
coirawM for all time not to drink wine er rtron; 
rfnnk of anv kind : “ And N*sd*b and AbP'it. the wit 
of Aaron, look other of them 1 i< coc*er. and rut fee 
therein, and put ineen-e thereon, and offered rtrace* 
lire before the Lord, which He commanded then not. 
And tl ere wrnt out fn- from the Lord and d-rotrld 

them, and they died before the Lord And the 

Lord "pike unto Aaron, raying. Do not drink wane nor 
strong drink thou, nor the son* with thee, when ye go 
into the tabernacle of the congregation. le«t ye die: it 
shall be n «tatnte for ea-er throughout your generations. 
I^aiticu* 10 1, 2, S. 9 

The baric teaching of the New Testament covering 
nil defiling and questionable practices m*v be gathered 
from the following quotation: “Ye are the temple of 
the living God: as God hath “aid. I will dwell in them, 
and walk in them: and I will be their God. and they 
•hall be My people Wherefore come out from among 
them, and "be je separate saith the Lord, and touch 
not the unclean thing; and I will receive vou, and wiD 
be a Father unto you. and ae shall be Mv sons and 
d luchtere. saith the Lord Almighty. Having therefore 
thew promise*. dearlv- beloved, let us cleanse ourselves 
from all filthiness of the flc4 .and spmt. perfecting 
hohrrss in the fear of God” n Connthians 6- 16 to 


If there is ever to be a real moral rearmament in 
thu world then the place alcohol now occupies among 
our peoples mu«t certamlv be overthrown But euch 
.a chance pan come only from an enlightened and con- 
vinced public opinion 


recovery 'aVcM reduce*’ endurance ae- 

hvble judgment » ' o{ mc d, CA l practice in 

t , D, T m have wen much of the irreparable effects on 
lD i^,\idneys?hver. heart, and eircuUton mM. d 
nerve*, Kioncye, > , mv own partievilir 

habitual J 1|5P «tt\ * nutritional, and metabolic 

5° ,d ,°/.^cohSV K definitely unfavourable *nd 

would lmmcdwteb dangerous In play with a 

University states It nnrco tic such a? alcohol 

habit-forming po> rr ,tical and most sensitive 

Alcohol depres; ^ Alfoho j affects memory and 
faculties of th direct and principal cause of 

learning Alcohol i* * , 

”" , Tl,r^liS i o” ° [ ,ta n,b,c ' 011 ' rh jf h 

„ • V “ j*v is bM definitely discourages the 
Clm ‘* t SiSdcntiW bcvcmECS, Bivins histonot 
MomplM of cvl ron««i»encBS, ™ iimooc lh= 

priesthood. 


The Nature of Value 
Tl.cre are two mam questions relating to 
Value which need consideration. The first is 
tlie question of the objectivity of value, the 
second that of the unity of value. In presenting 
the Indian point of view on the subject of 
evaluation G. R. Malkani writes in The Aryan 
Path : 


icstnoo led 'two of the eons of Aaron 

or forbidden fire twfore the Lord 

■ "*"■ fS proW* '»«i ”i”' "i" 

n . m ' *.ird them 


to offer WW probably wed wine “ m moderation. 

hw«il«lf d them to difcern betwtan 
but the effect incar j m0(> b( , t , wn the spintuaUs 


Tlie Western view of Value i- the common-sense 
auvv According to it Value is essentially objeetivc. 
Sonicthmg is a-aluable because it is so, and not because- 
I approve of it This common-sense new, however, 
is very partial and in the end untrue It require* to 
be supplemented The objectivity of Value cannot 
indeed be whollv annulled but it can be seen to be 
subordinate to the subjective 

The first thing that e to he noted is the 
relativity of the Value-concept 

This relativity is absent from the notion of being 
Whatever has being is independent of tnv knowing of 
it Being l* nothing if it is not bfir'g-tn-tltrtf I rosy 
know it, but my knowing make* no difference to it. 
At least such is the meaning of true knowledge It W 
different with Value Value cannot be-in-ilsrfj Value 
is for me. It ha* a necessary reference to an intelli- 
gent end or purpose Something is valuable onlv ar 
so far as it waliies a certain end of mine Thi* may 
he pleasure or some other form of good But nothing 
i* good or bad and nothing ha* any value whieh does 
not further or obstruct tnv end* Indeed we speak of 
an end which i* good as though goodness were * 
character of the end But this i* mlv metaphorical- 
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mystic nime, inon**tic cit> in Mongolntr rupoiw. re- 
posing in mountain i alleys Doit* gliding north-wiel- 
ward on the Ilmngbo, imy cany the pa«>cnger on to a 
not aery long dirtinee from this place. «> strange, so 
mj'stic, known to but few of I be West 

Kumbum is a monastic citv inhabited by at>out 
tliree thousand monks of tl.c Yellow Cap of Galuppa 
Order. The permanent Head «f H»» mona -te^ is AM a 
Lama, the incnmition of Chongkhapa. Under bun i» the 
Chief Prie«t, who is chosen annually. .... 

The famous Lama Chongkhapa, who bred about us- 
hundred years ape. was Urn In the pace now known 
as Kumbum He w-u. the ineimition of the Dodhuatva 

\ , “" 5 When the child was one year old, the usual Tibetan 
ceremony of hnir-ciittirR was performed. The ha'r was then 
divided into two parts, one of which was burred, and the 
other kept »s a talisman, to be carried on the child s 
body. Now. In the place, where Chongkhapa* mother 
buried his hair a wonderful tree sprang up. And it is. in 
fact, this tree that has made Kumbum what it is today, 
and it is today the marvel of the world Thistrce 
mentioned by Chonpkhapa's biographer, about 600 years 

There is a temple at Kumbum. 

Three hundred years ago the then Dalai {*“■***“£* 
Ihe’ciS^anrtowSm 'six W .°t r or.es high Its outer walls are 

“S. triS -; 'zzrrsxs r„': 

the lowest hemg ^ within are covered with 

K=r-sr*isS 

'ttTttasreiitc* treasure of the temple n 

the .33 

•gjzssr sr-Sr-s 

SS S"»» the m* ng ^■SST'SS 

!;■ -r fS'a » ,a"i -Ch h .. i h.2 

c3S5si- fc -W- : 

9 l B ;£■:- & ’Skis: 

only, and they were u J cs ,„ o{ f evrr 

n ’ ed The monk’s of Kumbum feel certain that the Tree is 
,1,11 alive Should it pet dry, great misfortune might be 
still alive. mam Tree a root has branched off 

and from this, three branch trees have epruog up. 
These are honoured with special distinction, the first, 
A”, ' to sav the largest m sue, is the Tree of the 
. 0 r China.” the second the Tree of the King 
olia >V BIU l |he third, that of the “ Lama King of 
Tibet "In the month of the serpent (April), these trees 
hear delicate white blossoms, sweet and fragrant. 


At the time of the 8th Dalai I-ama the largest «r 
these three Trees went Into decay. It was then prophesied 
that Umperors of China would cease to be, — a prophesy 
which has seen its fulfilment. 


TJip New Woman* 

The new woman a« she i« called, lias come 
into existence within the la°t two decades. She' 
is the outcome of the changing time 0 . Wirtes 
Mrs. Kamcswarnmma in The Twentieth 
Century : 

Two mam forces hat c been responsible in our 
country within the last few years to bring about a- 
change in the outlook of the people and for the position 
women are occupying in our society today — education 
and politics The political movement was respon*tbI© 
for bringing out thousands of women into active public' 
life This awakening led to the cron th of education. 
and freedom of thought among the wonun. 

Throughout the ages there has been a con- 
flict between the sexes Thus, in the history 
of the human race, we find that cither one sex- 
or the other has been dominating and the other 
supposed But to-day, we sec the glimmering 0 
of a new order. 

A great disparity in culture between mao and’ 
woman has always brought disaster and social degene- 
ration in its wake In the Grecian society, men were 
very cultured, but women backward; so we nod that 
as the women could not be their intellectual com- 
panions, society degenerated A disparity of culture 
between a man and his wife will inevitably lead to- 
discontentment for both 

In our society, though woman has been honoured 
and respected yet she was reckoncd.only in terms of 
wifehood or motherhood For a number of years now, 
woman has not been thought of as a companion : hence 
the restrictions placed on women 

But today, we are breaking away from the tradi- 
tion, and the respect shown to a woman on the strength 
of her sex is certainly no respect at all There is the 
feeling that the value of a girl lies in her womanhood 
and not in her individuality This is not equality; 
but trading upon sex 

Sometimes it is thought that modem woman with 
her centre of interest shifted from home to social 
service political work or profession, cannot be as good 
a companion to roan as the woman who lives within 
the four walls looking after the home and children. 

The social fabric of the day i° changing. 
Woman is released of many of her dutie°. 

Women ore now in a position to play their legiti- 
mate part in building up the society and the nation 
Such a life full of varied and constant interests, emin- 
ently fits her to be an excellent companion for man- 
Out'ide the home she will help men m eociil and 
political work and in the home she will be an intelli- 
gent mother and wife, less exacting and borcsomc 

So. the woman who is devoting her«elf to_ social 
work or professional work, is a better companion to 
her husband than the woman who 'its idling away hrr - 
time in her home and finds self-expression through 
peevishness 




Empirical Tesl* for Democracy 
Dr. Eduard C. Lindemnn, in course of a 
paper on “ The Roots of Democratic Culture ” 
^contributed to The Christian Register, lays 
down the following tests, among others, for 
democratic culture. 

(I) 1 assume m the first phee that democratic 
culture rests upon ao economic bare and that it can 
floundi oolv when economic income is being distrib- 
uted in such manner as to make a rising standard of 
living possible for all people There can be no realistic 
democratic culture in a society in which wealth tends 
to concentrate while insecurity and dependence 
•charactcme the experience of any appreciable pro- 
portion of the total population On the bans of this 
•contention we can thus test our beha\ior by asking if 
we are coiuciou-Jj striving to bring about a greatei 
'equalisation of wealth and income If such striving is 
not a part of our dailv living we nm then conclude 
that to this extent we are not participating in demo- 
cratic culture 

<2) The structural strength of non-democratic so- 
cieties is derived from a sen«e of unitv and is forti- 
fied by conditions of uniformity and regimentation 
The structural strength of democrat} 13 a dynamic 
equilibrium which is a derivative of conflict The 
strength ol democracy is comparable to that of the 
arch in architecture the arch is capable 0/ sustaining 
great weight because its two major elements are jux- 
taposed, in conflict The rhythm of democracy is a 
product of conflict and only those can enjoy life in a 
democratic culture who are prepared to confront un- 
ending conflicts, to live in a perpetual atmosphere of 
dynamic instability. 

(3) Conflict is not in and of itself creative, but 
-only through conflicts are situations demanding change 

precipitated Sameness produces s-imeness and dif- 
ference produces difference In a democratic culture 
difference itself is valued because of its disturbing 
tendency to challenge the status quo A democratic 
culture can hence tolerate (rather invite) a wide 
variety of personality types, numerous religions, diver- 
gent races, mixed authorities and regional incon- 
sistencies Democracy is thus latent with innovation, 
filled with surprises Its logic 1- pluralistic open to 
many and diverse consequences Those who are not 
conditioned to enjoy the exciting experiences which 
■differences elicit cannot be happ\ m a democratic cul- 
ture Those n ho strive to eliminate difference and to 
annihilate those with whom they differ are obviously 
enemies of democracy 

(4) In a democratic culture each individual par- 
ticipant mu't feel that the attainment of personal 
dignity is a possibility for him as well as for all his 
fellows Hence, m democratic societies there will be 
found a constant tendency to provide an environment 
in which individuals mav discover and experience the 
sources of dignity The slave lores his dignity and 
likewise his roaster The individual who is manipu- 
lated bv others, who becomes a mean* for another’s 
sends cannot, achieve dignity Anger and hatred are 


enemies of self -possession and he who is not self- 
possessed is undignified On the other hand, whoevet 
experiences affection and fellowship is thereby dignified. 
From this discussion it will appear that dignity is con- 
ceived to be a quality of worthiness which the in- 
dividual cannot acquire by and for himrelf but only 
by reason of his social relationships This I believe 
to be true but the sources of dignity are not single 
but rather diverse A person has already acquired 
considerable dignity when he is permitted to perform 
useful work He becomes self -sustained through his 
labor, and he is dignified by its social value Paren- 
thetically it is for this reason that work programs for 
persons involuntarily unemployed belong within a demo- 
cratic concept of culture Exploiters, parasites and 
wasters sink to lower and lower levels of esteem and 
are ultimately discounted The proper distinction 
between leisure and idleness is that the former is 
earned whereas the latter is merely taken 

Nazism anti Communism— Are They the 
Same ? 

Writing in the News Review, William 
Henry Chamberlain argues that Nazism and 
Communism are alike m essentials, while 
Maurice Hindus asserts that the two are 
fundamentally opposed, in spite of superficial 
similarities. 

Mr. Chamberlain observes : 

There is definitely more m common be twee 1 Josef 
Slahn, Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini, than there 
is between any of these dictators and the political 
leaders of democratic countries 

Communists m America and elrewhere, obeying 
orders from Moscow, like to appeal for a “united 
front ” with democrats of all shades of opiuk a against 
Fascism Germany in Europe, like Japan in \-ia likes 
to pose for the benefit of other countries, as a cham- 
pion of conservatism and law and order against 
Bolshev ism But the real “ united front ” today, as 
regards organisation, methods, ideology is the com- 
mumst-fasci't united front against the countries that 
retain the liberal ideal in polities and econor 

The structure of government is ma- 
zingly similar 

The National Socialist Party in Germany, like the 
Communist Party in Russia, is the sole legal political 
organisation Neither of these organisations is a poli- 
tical party in the ordinary sense of the word; it is 
rather considered an assembly of the elite, with a 
special mission to rule At the head of each party is 
a leader spelled Fuehrer in German and Vozhd in 
Russian 

While differences and contrasts between 
the National Socialist and the Soviet regimes 
still exist, they have certainly become less real 
and less important, observes the writer, during 
the last five years 
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TJii» two regimes have brcn moving toward each 
other, until tcxliy the term -Btoin 
not inaccurate rUarnctrrmtion of the National 
pVHtom, just as Josef Stalin'* _ incre.».<mgly persoml 
dictators! up might well be described » r(,<l f, ' v ' , ' Tn 

Consider, first, the changes in Germany. 

I’m ate capitalism 1ms not been abolished; but the 
etnte h„ become irnmnwly thr : ~ 1 F™« 

rectihtinK foreign trade, dictating prices, wage* 

IS, m lo "1" «■»" “ J »" ,hcm 

nt fixed prices 

While Germany is thus becoming more 
proletarian, the Soviet Union is becoming more 
“ bourgeois. ’* . . . . 

The srread in wages and salaries between the higher 

oh«a distinctions, baaed not on private profit, but on 
differential rewards in the state bureaucracy, are becom- 
ing more evident 

Air Hindus observes : _ 

There w no Communism m Russia CommuoiOT 
„ oSTblue pnnt of a future eoc.ety toward which 

SsSSS 

rights— to a job. 0 J-^ 1he University— are to 

cation from th ^ . , universal application But 

ihe be.t ol my m th. 

the dol "7.„ton ! L ra e^l«tt'' <,m *’ e'"f» hcre ,bsl 
” r “fc ..Uw <« out to the 

their theory otm " loratlQrl to citizenship when 

sr£ “-^**5iWr-*»3Vr. .5 ss 

hugh at the ^ bp JJ restored to. citizenship 
miMiona have alre uj gg 8 ^ g „ on womans 

In R V 'i,rv with men: in Gcimany the emphasis 

T^^ffi ***** mfpnoT,,y v " 

always is OI L closed to women The 


Mumiis Zwiilvl Pa mu 
Winn Pud Ziphlul Pasha, the leader of the- 
Nationalist Party, was exiled to Malta and later to 
the Sochclle Hands, his wife earned on his won: 
with u dignity and courage which entitle her to 
n place on the honor roll of the world's great women. 
With a rjuiet though dynamic spirit she delivered stir- 
nng sjieechcs to large delegations of men, who came- 
from all over Egypt . , ... 

Her accomplishments were unprecedented, and her 
receptions for men constituted an innovation that did 
much to advance the interests of the actual feminist 
movement, which had come into being juft Ivefore the 
World War "La Femme KouicUc" (“The New 
Women Society as it was named, consisted of several 
hundred members who represented the brains and cul- 
ture of the country. I** aim was to promote and con- 
trol the welfare work of the nation, and it established 
departments euch as education, civics and hygiene, 
and opened trade Bchools and dispensaries 
Madvmb Esther Faiimt Wjssv 
In 1919, a prominent member of this movement, 
Madame Esther Fahmy Wissa, spoke to three thou»nd 
men in a well-known Cairo mosque The remarkable 
thing about this experience was that depute her KX 
and religion— -•he is a Chnstian-ehe was able to obtain 


a first condition of her acceptance of his invitation to • 
speak in that house of worship _™wt, n is the 

While negotiations were taking place regarding the 
Anglo-Egv-Pbm Alliance, in 1936 this enthusiastic 
woman, who is intensely patriotic aDd eaper to do all 
she can for the advancement of her fatherland jent 
a cable from London lo Cairo in order to bring before 
the authorities the idea that an Egyptian woman should 
be represented nt the Conference 

Madame Hoda Charaoci 


Madame Hoda Charaoui, the leader of the Feminist 
non (as it is known today) and \ ice- President of 


intellectual " l hM intellectual infenonty to men Not 
always is “ clo ^ d to women The National 
a career in ..Thank- God we reject women in 

Socialist slogan, ^ orm and m st , tP a dmimstra- 
Parhament^on m Ru*«a as an example of 

Sat ‘‘inhumanity to women 


Egypt’s New Women 
17 n a Rafia Badre writes in Asia, on Egypt’s 
-New Women" imd their contribution to the 
7 . of tlie emancipation of Egyptian women. 


the Associated Country Women of the World, repre- 
sented Egypt at the International Alliance of Women 
for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship held at Istanbul, 
Turkey in April. 1935 This eminent personality, who 
has done and is doing a tremendous amount of toe 
work for the emancipation of Egyptian women, holds 
the belief that in the interest of true progress women 
of even nation must advance together, upon bnes of 
enuahtj and justice , , 

Interested m education and in the youth of her 
land, Madame Hoda Charaoui founded a School of 
Handicrafts w here needlework embroidery and the 
weaving of carpets are taught to some five hundred 
pupil* Apart from the educational value of this 
college it will help to preserve some of the art and 
culture of Egypt 

Great progress is at present being made in the 
field of education and the number of new (schools for 
girls both primary and secondary, is considerable From - 
the secondary school a girl mav continue to the modem 
Cairo University, where co-education ha* been estab- 
lished Women are eligible to enter nearly every 
department, and they show marked intelligence Mid 
aptitude, many competing successfully with men for 
the highest honors . 

Teaching journalism and nursing are the most 
popular career* for girl* Medicine and law come next, 
and architecture also offers some appeal, though the 
number of w oman architects is small At present there 
is nothing which prevents from entering the engineerings 
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implications were clear : for the time being at had occupied Alina, and Low, lastly, Tochon, 
uny rate the Xazi trtir ambitions were not to and the areas were nnexul from Czecho- 
turn against the Soviet, but on Poland, and Slovakia in the la*t month*. The Soviet 
probably against ihe Poufrt, that barred the policy on nationalities would wait for the 
way to Nasi expansionism. The Haves must hour— the White Ruwan minority in Poland 


realize that the Have-not* were now set on was to return to the White Russian Soviet and 
them. For them, nart.ir.nlnrlv for those interns- the T.iftln nneclm 


For them, particularly for those intercs- the Little Russian minority was to he joined 
ted in the East, the only advantage was the with the Ukrainian Soviet. Thu* the Soviet of 
’weakening of the “Axis,” and the Japanese Ukrnima was to be a sufficient attraction to 
resentment against Germany, which freed to the Ruthcnian, or Corpatho — Ukrainians as they 
some extent the British and French forces from are called now, whom Hitler hoped to use in 
their watch and anxiety in the East. his scheme of march on the Soviet Ukrninia 

So, the war is come. Even the Chamber- The Poles were to form a State of their own 
Iain-Hitlcr letters repeal that what the British between the Nazi and the Nazi system-. Thu* 
Premier insisted on was not merely the saving of was to be foiled the Nazi ambition doubly— by 
tins strip of land or that but something more — creating n bigger and unified Ukrainian 
arbitrament of peace as opposed to that of Soviet and probably by creating a buffer 


arm*. 

Poland Breaks Down 
It is idle to debate the fortunes of war. The 
•ebb and flow of it the wires will record as 
allowed by the different Ministries of Informa- 
tion For most people, already agog for news, 
they will appear to be very meagre. But, 


state against the Nazi* in Poland. There 
was nothing probably dark or shameful 
in the Soviet ad\enture; but it w*ou!d 
be, howe\er, an nggre*sion so far as 
Poland is concerned, if that State were not 
dead It would be labelled ns 1 Red Imperial- 
ism ’ by the nations of the world, especially 


circumstanced as we arc, we can of course read now, when Poland has raised sympathy in her 
the broad outlines of the war as it opened, distress in many quarters 
Thus, Poland in spite of the heroic defence, is, Above all, the Russian affair shows how 
as feared', already overrun Indeed, the uncertain is this war, and, what an enigma is 
German plan of "three weeks for Poland” the Soviet in the world. In a fortnight she 
.appears to have been fulfilled The advance of can make pacts with Germany and Japan, and 
the mechanized army was too swift, the weapons i3 about to enter into another with Turkey with 
-too superior and devastating, and, their method a secret design of Bolshevising the whole 
of application thoroughly German. As some Balkan and Eastern Europe, 
experts explain, the German plan of the Tanncn- So Poland dies, but Poland’s death was 
burg campaign of “enveloping action" was in forc*een If she i* to live again, she must be 
this cn«c now more thoroughly put into prnc- won over in the Western Front and on the seas . 
tice. The two wings, from East Prussia viai where the war is to be, by its very nature, long 
Brcst-Litovsk, and from Moravia via Lwow and dangerous. The resources of the Empires are 
w'ould close in on the army of Marshall Snugly- to be tried there, while the German attempt 

Ridz to annihilate it or to force it to surrender, is to be devoted to end the war quick, a 

Warsaw might hold out to be pounded, but Britzkneg, to prevent the blockade by drawing 
Poland is already dead in all ra-pects. The supplies through Italy and Rus*ia(?), and 

hurried flight of the Polish Government to lastly, to save herself from defeat by 

Rumania makes the military position of Poland a submarine warfare, air-bombing and 
clear and supports the Moscow contention that a process of fright fulness ns vet unknown to the 

Poland is without Government, without order, world As she is circumstanced now, alone 

in absolute confusion. again«t Britain and France, she is doomed in 

Timnrp ft prolonged war. So, she must draw in more 

Russian Riddle nations into this war-net before that cataclvsm. 

Thus Russia entered the Polish arena It But what would a prolonged war mean? 
was not unforeseen. The Moscow Pact had In the third week of the war we already know, 

almost indicated the position. Polish inequities we have to bid goodbye to manv thing*. We 

were not forgotten— how the new-born Soviet have not vet known barbaritip* nnd devastations 
had been forced to part with the A\hite of any big dimen* ion that this wsr is bound to 
Russians and Little Russians (Ukrainians) in produce. If war continues— man will slowlv 
the post-Revolutionary period; how Poland cease to be human, there is no denying it 
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British Reactions to India’s Demand 
For Freedom 

On Germany attacking Poland and the 
consequent outbreak of war in Europe in which 
Britain and France have sided with Poland, 
His Excellency the Viceroy 6aid on September 
last in the course of a broadcast message from 
Simla to the people of India : 

"What faces us today is the safeguarding of princi- 
ples vital to the future of humanity, principles of 
international justice and international morality, the 
principle that civilized man must agree to settle disputes 
between nations by reason and not by force, the principle 
that in the affairs of men the lavr of the jungle, the will 
of the strongest, irrespective of right and justice, cannot 
be allowed to prevail. To fail to take up this challenge 
would be to destroy for mankind any hope of true pro- 
gress and true development. So long as this cruel and 
ruthless thing is in the world, there can be no freedom 
of the spirit for humanity. 

India's Task 

“Nowhere do these great principles niean more than 
in India There is no country that values them more 
highly than India, and none that has at all times been 
more concerned to safeguard them. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in entering the war have done so with no selfish 
aims They have done so to safeguard vital principles 
affecting all humanity; to ensure the orderly progress of 
civilization; to see that disputes are settled between 
nations, not by the arbitrament of force, but by equitable 
and peaceful means They have spared no effort to avoid 
the calamity that now threatens the world. 

“In a cause such as this the whole-hearted sym- 
pathy and the support of all in this great country, 
whether in British India or in the Indian State*, will, 
I am certain, be forth coming without distinction of class, 
of creed, of race, or of political party • 

"I am confident that on a day in which all that is 


most precious and most significant in the civiliza- 
tion of the modem world stands in pen!, India wtll make 
her contribution on the side of human freedom ns against 
the rule of force, and will play a part worthy of her place 
among the great nations and the histone civilizations of 
the world." — A. P. 

The Viceroy’s appeal, on which tte com- 
mented in our last issue, evoked wide res- 
ponse. At the same time it was pointed out 
that in order to enable the people of India to 
co-opcrate with Britain whole-heartedly and 
enthusiastically they should be placed’ in a 
position to feel that they were working as free 
men for the cause of world freedom and world 
democracy. For example, on the 8th of 
September last Rabindranath Tngore, P. C. Ray, 
Manmathanath Mukherjee, Nilratan Sircar, 
B. C. Chatter jee, Syamapiasad Mookerjee, S. N. 
Banerjee, N. K. Basu, N. C. Chatterjee, and 
Ramananda Chatterjee issued a statement 
(reproduced in. our last number) of which the 
first few sentences and concluding passage are 
quoted below : 

“ At this supreme crisis which threatens not individual 
countries alone but the entire fabric of civilization, the 
duty of India is clear. Her sympathies are with Poland. 
She must stand by Britain and resist the disastrous policy 
tl domination by force. No Indian would desire even in 
his own country’s interest that England should lose the 
battle for freedom she is fighting today In that contin- 
gency the realisation of Indian independence will be 
retarded. Lidia will then have to *tait a new chapter of 
slavery under fresh alien domination ” 

“A new outlook is required of Britain towards India. 
We are ourselves without freedom and it is not in human 
nature for a people in bondage to feel any real enthusiasm 
for fighting for the liberty of any foreign country unless 
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Jlicy know this will lead to thrir own en.Mcpation. Wf 
oay this not tn a spirit of base bargain or for ra ing 
controvws.es at a tune when unity Is wwWf. But wc 
consider it of supreme importance lha England and India 
should know each other’s mind without reservation. When 
wo speak of justice to India or refer specially to Bengal, 
wo stand Pledged to the same righteous cause: for wh ch 
England France and Poland are fighting today. For the 
sake of the peace of the world England should not miss 
thn great opportunity for estaliUshioB everJasnog fnend- 
ship with India by restoring self-rule to her in order that 
a free India may freely render all poa*ible help for the 
preservation of democracy. —U. r. 

Wc Rave expression to similar views 
earlier still in Prabas I. 

\mong the organisations which either 
issued statements or passed resolutions with 
reference to tiro Viceroy’s mcesaec the 'ndion 
National Congress is undoubtedly the most 
important, the most powerful and the most 
representative of all sections of the people of 
India. In the course of the long statement 
which the Congress Working Committee issued 
on the 14th September last on the situation 
created by the war, occur the following 
paragraphs : . . 

“Thr true measure of democracy is the ending ; of 
, iJ and Fascism alike and the aggression that 

S;: i - -jg gtat?’ rar-SS 

desirous to help in every wur, co ^ pe , til0a , n a war 

= 35 :*= =*:&£-- 

the Committee desii > ful , clucld3ll0n 0 f the issues 
stage so as to allow i , a , and the position of 

at 'take, the rea ' °^. 3 n d in the future The Working 
India in the Ptese ^ lhe Brlllsh Government to 

Committee, therefore, ^ W ar ums B re 

declare ,n "'J"™"' "™1 end He 

eS'-dl 

Government to the ena * people of ell countries. 

» gwe^ immediate ~ 

largest possible extent, for only this will <-on- 


Indian affairs on the 27th September last 
shows. In the course of that debate 

Lord Snell called attention to the statement on the 
situation in India made yesterday on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment. and said that Ms first word was that it was 
necessary that “we should not over-estimate the serious- 
ness of the attitude which the Congress party has thought 
it right to assume.” 

Lord Snell was for unde r-eetima ting the 
seriousness of the Congress attitude, obviously 
because the people’s representatives m the 
legislative bodies in India have no control over 
Defence arrangements and Defence expenditure. 
But perhaps Lord Snell has subsequently revved 
his estimate, as the following Reuter’s message 
would seem to show : 

London, Oct. 4 

Lord Snell took up the question of India during the 
debate in the House of Lords on yesterday s statement on 
. j am e lad to see,' said he, ‘that the Viceroy his seen 
Congress leaders, and I have some hope that by confer- 
ences and an understanding of the difficulties these may 
he lessened India is very desirous to help in the fight 
for freedom and democracy and icon Is to / eel that U is a 
partner ,n the enterprise as a democratic partner, lhe 
contribution which India made during the last war was 
of the greatest value Pe ought to see that no Jalse 
prule on our part prevents India Irom making a 
non ol equal value at the present time. [Julies ours 
Ed , N. R 1 . „ . . 

In the Lords debate on the 27th September, 
Lord Snell proceeded : 

It is natural that they would wish lo take advantage 
of this crisis to further their own political claims The e 
claims are not new. They are part of a very old pro- 
gramme, and the«e cla.ms are now being merely re- 


stated 


We have all been encouraged by what has happened 
«mre the 1.4,. Ac, „u It ita. ■ •' 

producing rising statesmanship and an experience ol 
administrate, which is going to be of increasing value 
both to India and the Empire This will undoubtedly pro- 
duce episodes, but these will be overcome Every months 
experience gained is something to the common advantage. 

We understand the anxiety of the Indian people about 
their political situation. We have always wished Self- 
government in India to grow , but there is a time, or rather 
there are times, when to pau«e in demands is really to 
progress more quickly than hy hurrying on where you 
cannot see clearly. 


«nce the ^e’reaMest'of any C declaration is its applica- 
honoured The real t > present that will govern 


Evidently the Congress Working Com- 
La menus British Government 

mittces Ration ^ * the lines indicated 
to make a declaration ^on ^ pQWers ftat 

be°m BntnUi, as the Hou«e of Lords debate on 


We understand the British imperialists 
step-by-step argument, which insists on the 
« progressive realization of responsible govern- 
ment ’ and on rigorously controlling the pace 
of progress so that the full attainment of self- 
rule may be relegated to the indefinitely distant 
future. British imperialists and their political 
kindred may not he able to “ see clearly,” but 
Indian nationalists of different political schools 
do sec clearly. Parts of India came under 
British rule in the eighteenth century. Wc are 
now in the penultimate year of the fourth 
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decade of the twentieth But e^en now an 
'■ invitation ” to the British Government to 
definitely declare their intentions in relation to 
India is “hurrying on,” according to the very 
progressive British people ! 

I hate no right other than that of an old sorter for 
India’s freedom to advice the Indian* at the present time 
The) are able, loyal and sincere men. But v e have also 
social plans of our own which we have had to suspend. 
\Te shall not forget them when the time comes; but the 
first things hate to be put forward first. And so thq first 
thing now before us all in every part of the world where 
free men exi«t is to deal with lawless aggression, eo that 
free men everywhere may feel that they can continue to 
live in a free world. India will share in the«e great 
benefits, and I am sure that the Indian people will know 
in these circumstances what to do. 

If Indians are “able, loyal and sincere 
men,” why not allow them to be self-ruling? 

Britain has suspended her social plans 
and “shall not forget them w J heo the time 
comes.” Similarly we Indians have our social 
plans and may suspend them But as “first 
things have to be put forward first,” as the 
fight for Poland’s freedom is indirectly a fight 
for Britain’s own freedom, too, and as this 
fight is not a social plan but a political first 
thing, Britain has not suspended it. Similarly 
India’s endeavour for freedom is a political 
first thing and cannot be suspended. 

Lord Snell is quite right in observing that 
“ the first thing now before us in every part 
of the world where free men exist is to deal 
with lawless aggression, so that free men 
everywhere may feel that they can continue to 
live in a free world.” Indian nationalists want 
to make sure that they live m a “part of the 
world where free men exist,” so that they may 
be able, in partnership with other free men, 
“ to deal with lawless aggression ” and “ feel 
that they can continue to live in a free world.” 
But Lord Snell u«es the future tense with 
reference to India, because be knows tbat India 
is not a “ part of the world where free men 
exist.” He wants India to have faith in his 
promise that she “ will share in these great 
benefits.” But when the Government of India 
Bill was debated upon in the British parlia- 
ment and attention was drawn to some unful- 
filled promises of some British statesmen, 
including some ministers and of some British 
sovereigns, too, some members of that august 
body, in both Houses, said without being con- 
tradicted that no one, not even a British 
sovereign, was entitled to make a promise which 
Parliament was bound to fulfil; it was Parlia- 
ment itself which could make a promise which 
it would be bound to keep. 


Lord Crewe said that the more knowledge he obtained 
of Indian affairs the greater became his admiration and 
affection for India. IHow nice I) “II Is no surprise to 
me or to anybody acquainted with the subject that India’s 
voice rang out dearly in support of the principles on behalf 
of which we have been unhappily forced into war. 
[Because India wants those principles to be observed in 
her ca«e, too.] The attitude of the Indian Prince* and 
Rulers of States has been clearly indicated.” 

The following extract from the Congress 
Working Committee’s statement is a fitting 
commentary' on the attitude of the Indian 
Princes and Rulers of States : 

The Working Committee have noted that many Rulers 
of Indian States have offered their services and resources 
and eaprr*«ed their de'ire to support the cause of demo- 
cracy in Europe. If they must make their professions in 
favour of democracy abroad sincere, the Committee would 
suggest that their first concern should be the introduction 
of democracy within their own States in which today un- 
diluted autocracy reigns supreme. 

But let us take another bit from the 
Lord’s debate. 

Lord Crewe continued . Lord Zetland has alluded 
to the fact that m some quarters there has been a disposi- 
tion towards a conditional form of agreement with the 
British Government — conditional on certain political 
advantages to be acquired in lature I can say confident- 
ly that in every case attempts to secure hypothetical ad- 
vantages under conditions of war are radically mistaken 
when they are made by political Allies. During the last 
war, I know of no advantage to those who made such an 
attempt, nor, indeed, to the general cause of the victor 
or to the establishment of sound results to the victor. 

But whatever might have been the result 
of "conditional forms of agreement,” the free 
gift of £100 millions which India made during 
the last war and other similar unconditional 
help which India gave must have certainly 
brought her great advantages Lord Crewe 
could have easily mentioned them and can do 
so still. 

Lord Zetland’s Reply to Congress 
“ Invitation ” For a Declaration of 
Intentions Regarding India 

Replying to the debate on Indian affairs in 
the Hou=e of Lords on the 27th September, 
Lord Zetland, Secretary of State for India, 
said : 

lord Snell has said that it is natural, though rather 
ill-timed, that the leaders of the Congress should take this 
opportunity of reasserting their claims towards a fuller 
form of Self-government than they at present possess. I 
quite appreciate the fact that it is natural. I know many 
of the leaders of the Congress movement. They are men 
who are animated by burning patriotism; and they do, 

I think, sometimes a little lose sight, while lifting their 
eyes to the stars, of the practical difficulties which stand 
in the way on the ground at their feet. 

But while I am ready to admit that it may be natural 
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|W they should take this occasion to re-emphasize their Lord Zetland is a scholar and a well-read 
claims, I cannot help expressing the feeling that It is maru It ln ay be according to his reading 01 
somewhat unfortunate that they should have chosen this that imperialistic masters of dependent 

time to reassert their claims. nations have usually granted political rights _ or 

The leaders of the Congress want, not a f rcodom to the latter out of pure generosity 
fuller form of self-government than they at w j, cn they have been humoured and have been 
present possess,” but complete self-rule, which pi easc( j with the good behaviour of their 
is a different thing. But it appears that Lord su bjects but not otherwise. But we mean no 
Zetland thinks that even a fuller form of 0 ff ence when we say that that is not our reading 
self-government than vvhat India has at 0 f history. 

present— say, the Dominion form, is a remote » Proceeding his lordtiiip observed : 
star in the act of gazing at which lummary , , fattl(r , tgI „ d „„ h x„ d 

the Congress star-gazers may fall mto Snell w j, cn j, e p 0in!ei j out t j,at it was of tremendous 

unnoticed chasm at their feet 1 It is not easy advantage to India that there was now a tremendous 
to agree with his lordship here. number of ardent Indian nationalists who had the advant- 

He thinks the re-assertion of Congress age of experience in the actual work of administration. 

ne UUU&B nmtp easv ft would be a calamity if such men were at this time 

claims IS inopportune. It 19 not q y Wlt j 1( j rawn f rom Government in the provinces. They have 

to discover when it may be convenient ior g j. own tll#t ,j, ey U( capable of dealing with the problems 
Britain to listen to India’s claims. When w hich face them in their country; and they have co- 
tiPHOP reicrr.S Indians do not find Britishers operated in an admirable spirit with the Governors with 
P ea j’ Ip-- pynmole when the whom they have been associated, I have nothing but praise 

eager to do so. lor example wnen e for lhe m ' Dner In whlch> up J0 now> they have cooperated 
Government of India Bill was discussed in in cgrrylng through measures which have been necessitated 
Parliament in peace time, it was solemnly j,y the outbreak of war. 

asserted that the term Dominion Status could so 1 say that I think that the tune ha® been ill-chosen 
not be inserted in that masterpiece of legisla- by the leaders of the Congress for a retterauon of their 

five drafting because that expression was claims 

incanaMe of definition So, it comes to this The experienced nationalist ministers of 
that P in peace time Britain is indifferent to the Congress party do not long to withdraw 
India’s claims,— to put it mildly, and in war from Government. They are willing to remain 
time it is inopportune for India to press her associated with the Governors if they can do so 

consistently with their political convictions 
Claims. continued : and aspirations. Englishmen should under- 

Urd Zetland cominuea . stand that others may have political convic- 

I say that for more re • tions different from theirs and that it is just 

British Temperament possible that it is not an eternal law of nature 

I think the British people arc very auacepnble to cvery one juust always consult the con- 

srs 

toirit of resentment at the choosing of such an occasion 
for taking action which may be calculated to be embarrass- 
ing to them in their life and death struggle 

Tju lordship thinks it would be embarrass- 

L, ? " j_ .. no ,J.r Tndin's claims be may actually be engaging in discussion at this moral 

inp; to Britain even to consider with-the leader of the All-India Muslim League It 

at present. We beg to be excused for holding - 

a different opinion. We submit that if Britain 

now treated India in help and more the Governor-General and the leaders of the political 

SfifiJi* f”m 5n3r a d Than p™ - ******* 


Concluding, Lord Zetland said : 

I am not for the moment in a position to give any 
further information with regard to the discussions that 
are taking place between the Governor-General and Indian 
leaders. The Governor-General had a long talk yester- 
day wilh Mr. Gandhi, and he is proposing to see — indeed, 

' momen t 


his intention to discuss matters with other leaders in the 
course of the next few days, and we can only hope that, 
result of a frank and free exchange of views between 


othemue^o ^ eee w hy there should be any 




co-operate 

task the aim of which they entirely approve 
There is not the smallest d6ubt that from one end 
of India to the other, there is a growing appreciation of 
for all tho 


ervirif of rC'entment. Indians do not want to the necessity for uprooting and destroying once for all tho 
nut obstacles in the way of Britain’s efforts to ,w bt,Dg ' 


obtain victory* They want, on the contrary, 
to be placed in a position to help Britain 
whole-heartedly. What Congress has done is 


ing upon mankind this great calamity — Reuter. 

His lordship is absolutely right that there 
is such appreciation in this country. India i' 


neither dishonourable nor inappropriate to the irreconcilably against Hitlerism. In addition 
nciu 's„_ the Congress, the National Liberal Federation 
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And other truly nationalist organizations in 
India have been condemning imperialism for 
years. 

Mahatma Gandhi Defends 
Congress Stand 

The debate in the House of Lords on 
Indian affairs to which our foregoing notes 
relate took place on the 27th September last. 
Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on it 
i\hich was sent to the dailies by the Associated 
Press of India and was published by them. It 
is reproduced below from Harijan of October 
7, 1939. 

An advance copy of Reuter's summary of the Lords’ 
debate on Indian affairs has been shown to me Perhaps 
silence on my part at this juncture would be a distinct 
disservice both to India and England. I was unprepared 
for the old familiar flavour in the debate in the shape 
of drawing comparisons unflattering to the Congress. I 
maintain that the Congress is an all-inclusive hody. 
Without offence to anybody it can be said of it that it 
is the one body that has represented for over half-a- 
oentury without a rival the vast masses of India irres- 
pective of class or creed. It has not a single interest 
opposed to that of the Mussalmans or that of the people 
of the States. Recent years have shown unmistakably 
that the Congress represents beyond doubt the interests 
of the people of the States. It is that organization 
which has asked for a clear definition of the British 
intentions. If the British are fighting for the freedom 
of all then their representatives have to state in the 
clearest possible terms that the freedom of India is 
necessarily included in the war aim The content of 
such freedom can only be decided by Indians and them 
alone Surely it is wrong lor Lord Zetland to complain, 
as he does, though m gentle terms, that the Congress 
should at this juncture, when Britain is engaged in a life 
and death struggle, a«h for a clear declaration of British 
intentions I suggest that the CongTess has done 
nothing strange or less than honourable in asking for 
such a declaration. Only a free India's help is of value. 
And the Congress has every right to know that it can go 
to the people and tell them that at the end of the 
war India’s status as an independent country is as much 
assured as that of Great Britain. As a friend of the 
British, I therefore, appeal to English statesmen that 
they will forget the old language of imperialists and open 
a new chapter for all those who have been held under 
imperial bondage. 

Segaon, 

28th September, 1939 

"We accord our full support to Mahatmaji’a 
defence of the Congress stand. 

Some have called in question the representa- 
tive character of the Congress as stated by 
"Mahatraaji. We do not think that he has 
claimed or will claim that the Congress repre- 
sents everybody. What he means is that no 
one in India is debarred from becoming a 
member o! that organization because of his, 
race, religion, caste, occupation, language, 


class, and the like. It is not an “ all-inclusivc 
body” literally, but it may be all-inclusive. 
It is all-inclusive in posse, though not in esse. 
It is certainly without a rival. Gandhiji is 
also right in saying that “ it has not a single 
interest opposed to that of the Mussalmans 
or that of the people of the States.” 

There is one omission m his statement, 
which may or may not be deliberate He does 
not say that “ it [the Congress] has not a 
single interest opposed to that of the” Hindus. 
That could not have been said truthfully. For 
the practical acceptance of the Communal 
Decision by the Congress is opposed to the 
interest of the Hindus. For this reason 
Hindus individually or collectively are entitled 
to say that the Congress does not represent the 
Hindus m all its opinions, principles and 
activities But that is no justification for 
minimizing its importance. We have never 
supported all its views and activities. We 
have criticized it whenever we have felt it 
necessary to do so. But we cannot j’ustify 
general and sweeping attacks on it on this crucial 
occasion. So far as we can ascertain Hindu 
opinion, it is undoubtedly in favour of India 
having full freedom. 

“ The Servant of India ” on “ Running 
Down The Congress ” 

The Servant of India of Poona, which is 
a and the leading Liberal organ, writes as 
follows in its issue of October 5 under the cap- 
tion “ Suicidal ” : 

There are occasions when some people can serve 
their country better by their silence than by their state- 
ments, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. Sir Cowasji Jahangir 
and Messrs. V. D. Savarkar, N. C. Kelkar, Jamnadas 
Mehta and B R Ambedkar issued a statement on the 
2nd insL, on the eve of the interview which the Viceroy 
was to have with the Congress leaders, repudiating 
Mahatma Gandhi’s claim that the Congress spoke for all 
communities in India, and warning the Viceroy against 
accepting the claim. On the question which is the 
subject-matter of negotiations between tbe Viceroy and 
the Congress leaders there can be but little differ- 
ence of opinion between these leaders and the Congress. 
If there were any serious differences, they might have 
pointed out what they were and presented their own 
views. It would not make much difference with whom 
the Viceroy negotiated as long as the terms were satis- 
factory And if these leaders feared that the Congress 
would deviate from the right path, they might have in- 
dicated the right path, and even repudiated in advance 
any wide deviation therefrom. 

Instead, they have taken the unfortunate course of 
running down the Congress by accusing it of making 
false pretences, being insincere and unreliable, autocratic 
and fascist, and of having no majority of voters behind 
it. If all or any of these accusations be well-founded, 
the appeal bes to the dectorate and not to the Viceroy. 
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In preferring the charge* to the Viceroy, lhe*« Ic*.!^r* 
have lieuayrd only tlieir petty jeaWiea and personal 
piques, unworthy ol tin- great cause ami the great occa- 
sion. Even Mr. Jmnah may be a»hamrd of them ! 


Some British Press Opinions On 
India's Desire For Freedom 

The following TncHofigc r'ivm the Manchester 
Guardian’s opinion on India's attitude to the 


London, Sept. 30 
-Without .tt.,ti»«. It.Jtt. of lo.n.o tWiitlt 

CuarJim. “Mr Gandhi’# r'twnaj decision— “What 
will Imha'a d-liveranre l« worth If England ami franco 
fall"— ha* perhap* Urn the moat moving of the many 
sign* of Indian generosity. , 

“That apirit call, for a clear recognition on thi* side 
that leadert of India find themselves In an honest 

dilemma. There are few patriotic Indian* who do not 
heartily di.l.Ve the .lowness of “deliverance even if they 
accept the need for prudence In making common 
cause with England in her fight against naked ™per>»1- 
t, m and for the preservation of democracy, a* in only 
natural that Indian* ihould wish to »«e more clearly 0m 
course of vanishing ImperUl..cn and etpnml.ng rieiT.o- 
crncy on which their country la emharked —Reuter. 


would be no consolation for not getting it even 
from Britain. Would it? And «(• may be 
perinitud to add that no power other than 
that of India herself can secure freedom for 
India. 

The Daily Herald has epoken ns all lovers 
of fnedom ought to. 

The .l/tn?c/ic*fcr Guar, ha n'/ strong pica for 
Indian freedom in one of its lenders is sum- 
marized Ity Reuter in a London cable of the 
3rd October, which is printed below. 

London, Oct. 3. 

In the .truggJe which hca before u», *ay* The 
Wancheiter Guardian in a leader, the whole-hearted 
aupport of the people of India may well be of vital 
assistance both materially, through men. money and 
material*, and morally, by proving to the world that 
England i* not fighting oppro-ion with bondage in her 
own house 

Tlie ipontineou* expre*»ion* of sympathy for the 
British cause that have come from Indian leader* of 
every per»ua*ion muit not mislead u* Into taking India'* 
support for granted before India'# support ha* been sought 




Tlte opinions of the Star and of the Daily 
Herald arc given below 

London. Oct 3 

Under the caption “ Candhi seventy” the “ s,lr " “?* 

* "i ■" "if ,w 

! -Km we are f,w>rr.n P lor. Demoer.ra bet. will MW,- 

Si, ',-!«» to” 

*» •j^SjedSa r.TS.Je. " k"»« 

™" «“ “I "™UTe -'to 

Uritain can o penuine then free and enthu- 

pance to «() million people w,11 be given to 
Mastic support ,i, e Bntish Government 

“* &S «o grant *lra.ghtaway the folle-t possible 
thereiore a. c ree * . . ,u, Centre to India* elected 

measure "JP®"* J yet repl id in full the sacrifices 

iSSTw wS ” ” W.™ tow,„ .»«»- 


*T may be that Britain wants “ more 
i *’ as India does. But India will be 

democracy, as sma il amount of it which 
S E'and ”San 6 e lots with her I How 
the war will automatically give us more frec- 
i C rlpar to us. Assuming that no other 

ST St' K can give us f.oedom, that 


Hut if the messages of aympalhy that have *o far been 
available only in summaries are read In futl tear, ft will 
be found in every case that Indiana have not gone farther 
than lo offer Britain an opportunity of gaining their sup- 

lf Britain i* fighting to save Democracy and establiih 
a new world order India wouij gladly join in the struggle, 
but if the war should turn out to be aimed at the defence 
of imperialist possessions, India could take no part in it. 
Thus the Congre** invite* the British Government to 
declare it* war aims regarding Democracy and Imperialism 
and state how these aims will be applied to India now. 

The few curt remark* by Lord Zetland in the Hou«e 
of Lord* have been the only public response *o fir to an 
offer that is nothing less than a historic opportunity. It 
is impossible to believe that the Government, for all its 
urgent pre-occupation*, can mean to leave unanswered the 
frank appeal of a body that i* able to make or mar 
India’a contribution lo the world — Reuter. 

Under the caption “ India — the Test Ques- 
tion ” the Xcw Statesman and X at ion ha« the 
following in one of its leading articles-. 

Britain cannot bluntly reject the Congress demands 
nor delay her answer, and equally mere verbal promise* 
will be unavailing. Fortunately, the unacceptable scheme 
of federation ha* been postponed What then can we do? 
Among our war aims, after consulting recognized leaders, 
we must include, in words acceptable lo them, an under- 
standing to establish their democratic freedom as a nation 
controlling her own destinies. This must carry a pledge 
admitting her like the Dominions a* equal partner in the 
building of a new world order. 

Meanwhile, it is easy without any constitutional 
changes to realize responsible self-government at the 
Centre immediately. It is unnecessary lo bind the \iceroy 
to bow to the opinion of India’s elected representative*; in 
fact let him do so. It is unnecessary to define the status 
of India's responsible Ministers; in fact it would suffice 
to appoint some to ihe Viceroy's Council : when they are 
* appointed, let him accept their advice. It might be 
advisable to dissolve the present Assembly and conduct 
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yiew elections under the existing provincial franchise. The 
briefest amending Act will be sufficient. 

But if we are brave enough to face the act of faith, 
let us not spoil it by a timid choice of second rate men. 

' There is only one man who could lead India in the new 
path. Second only to Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Nehru enjoys 
India's trust and re*pect. The Congress has Darned him 
its leader in the present emergency By making him 
Premier in fact, if not in name, we should not only win 
India; we should startle the world into belief in our 
sincerity. 

From Washington to Moscow, every neutral is asking 
the question that India has po*ed: is this war for the 
Imperial status quo or a new democratic world order? 
Not to-day, but months and years hence, our answer may 
decide the i«$ne of this war. If we give fndia liberty, 
•we shall win the leadership of all the free peoples, but 
if we mu«t meet a rebel India with coercion, will anyone 
in Europe and America mistake us for champions of 
democracy ? 

The New Statesman and Nation lias pointed 
out one way in which Britain can practically 
evince sincere sympathy with India’s desire 
for freedom. As regards its suggestion that 
Pandit Jnwaharlal Nehru should be made de 
facto premier of India, we doubt whether he 
will accept the premiership of a central govern- 
ment constituted in the way suggested by it 

The News Chrorticie takes the Congress 
stand seriously 

London, Oct. 10. 

“In recent years there has been a steady advance 
towards the goal of Indian Self-government” says The 
Neics Chronicle, “but there are still obstacles to be 
cleared away and the vigour wherewith we go about this 
Task will be taken m India and elsewhere as a measure 
of our sincerity in the present struggle. No time should 
lie lost in seeking with Congress a generous solution of 
out<tandmg problems ." — Reuter 

The Times reads a homily to the Congress 
but knows that it cannot be trifled with 

“It would be the greatest of pities if the present 
attitude of the Congress party were lo objure the fact 
that Indian opinion in Congress ranks and elsewhere is 
wholly hostile and aggressive to Nazism and that India 
has shown magnificent \oyaViy to the common cause,” says 
The Times in a leader entitled "India and the War ” 

Referring to the statement by the Working Committee 
of the Congress party regarding British war aims. The 
Times says, ‘The leaders of the Working Committee to 
which Mr. Gandhi does not belong do not follow him in 
advocating unconditional co-operation of the Congress 
party with the Government of India They evidently hope 
to extract political profit from the situation by inducing 
the British Government to make further constitutional 
concessions in the shape ol modifications of reforms” 

It would be trifling with the meanings of 
words to say, as The Times does, that Mahatma 
Gandhi advocates unconditional co-operation 
of the Congress party with the Government of 
India. That London paper would do well to re- 
read Gandhiji’s defence of the Congress stand 
in reply to Lord Zetland’s criticism thereof. 


Take also the Mahatma’s message to the British 
people through the ATanchcster Guardian. 

The message says- ‘It will be the most serious 
tragedy of this tragic war, if Britain were found to fail 
ia the very first test of sincerity of her professions aliout 
democracy. Do those declarations or do they not include 
full freedom for India according lo the wishes of her 
people ? This is a very simple and elementary question 
asked by the Congress The Congress has a right to a«L 
that question. I hope that the 'answer will he as it is 
expected by the Congress and. let me «ay. by all those who 
wi«h well of Great Britain. ’ — A PJ 

That is not advocacy of unconditional co- 
operation. 

The Times proceeds 

"It is unfortunate that although in India opinion is 
united in condemning the aggressions of which Poland 
and other countries have been the victim, although Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru has sent a message to Warsaw recording 
his party’s sympathy with the gallant defender* Nazi 
propagandists should be able to represent the attitude of 
the Working Committee as a demonstration in Germany’s 
favour [It is not the fault of the Working Committee that 
the Nazis misinterpret its attitude. Why cannot the 
B. B. C counteract Nazi propaganda by a correct inter- 
pretation of the Congress demand 7 Ed . Af. R.l It 
certainly contrasts with the generous offers of aid and 
co-operation which the Government of India have received 
from the Princes and with the spirited attitude of the 
Premiers of the Moslem Provinces of the Punjab, Bengal 
and Sind.” 

Of course, the princes and the Moslem pre- 
miers are the British imperialists’ pnze-boye. 
And their offer of co-operation is “ uncondition- 
al, ” because they can continue to have the 
patronage of imperialist Britain but not of a 
Britain actually democratic m her relations 
with India. So they need not ask Britain to 
act democratically with regard to India. 

But, The Times continues, 

"At the same time, it would neither be just nor 
politic to ignore the manifesto of the Working Committee 

“The Viceroy has made no such mistake. His task 
is difficult and delicate, hut there is widespread belief in 
his ability to solve the problem.” 

It is not out of generosity that the Con- 
gress cannot be and is not being ignored; — it 
has to be reckoned with 

“The problem will not be solved merely by com- 
pliance with the wishes of the Working Committee. The 
British Government cannot bind themselves to concede to 
the Indian Congress Party what would amount to a 
monopoly of representation of Indian political opinion. 
Such undertaking would constitute an injustice to other 
and very important Indian interests, the Moslem community 
among them. The course now urged upon Government 
would be exposed to additional criticism of being 
constitutionally improper.” 

Any attempt to pit other parties and 
interests against the Congress is bound to fail 
in the long run The Congress does not want 
any concession to it of the monopoly of re- 
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Capturing power in eight OUt Ol elC\en pro “There is no reason why a temporary 'War Council 

Vinces, the Congress has established its Claim ihould not be eel uo that could Speak with authority for 
to be considered by far the most representative India. It might well include leading men of the Congrce* 
\ i„ : Thn othor nirtim nrp nowhere in and the Moslem League as well as Liberals like -ir tej 

body m India. I he other panics arc nawaoc nihlJur s , pr „ p ‘ ltlp , , j„ m ,i e sum. 

comparison. , . Such a Council could then be trusted to work out In con- 

Thc Times then restates the Step* py-Btcp ([ant cooperation with the Viceroy the elements of a 
theory, which is entirely unacceptable to Indian working constitution.”— Reuter. 
nationalists, who are not children who have to j fc cur]0us that in suggesting who should 
be taught to walk with the help of the go-cart. ^ j nc j uc jed in the War Council, no one from 
« The whole policy in Bntish India since 1918 has t | le Hindu Mnhasabha has been named or sug- 
been to prepare that vast country for Self-government by BCS t c( ]. Dr. B. S. Moonjc of the Hindu 
a succession of stages without abrupt revolutionary transi- j k ( a j iasa t,]j a J,3S done something practical for 

& , Si::J , 3iS3?5JSr^S3LS: to military educator of our youth, which no 

the determination to continue the progressive policy they Congressman or Liberal has yet .done. He has 
have followed consistently for twenty years, in close a i so studied and understands India S Defence 
consultation throughout with representative Indian p r0 HJem. We do not know which Congressman 
leaders." or Liberal surpasses him in that respect. 

Too much space has been already given to 

extracts from British newspapers. We will British Press Opinions should J\ol 
conclude this note with one more extract from mislead Us 

the Manchester Guardian. It is for the information of our readers that 

London, October have brought together some opinions of the 

The Miting up of • of British Press on Indian aspirations.' But we 

Government of " * j^ a Liberals and States »s must not build any hopes on them. It is not 
suggested by 'the Manchester Guardian in the course of a the first time that some British papers have 
leading article supported our claims. On some preiious occa- 

The caper agrees that until the Viceroy has completed 610ns the support of some of them was even 
v„ talk* with Indian leaders and the Government h*» stronger and more outspoken But what came 
U. report, moffioM rrplrto '^bXEtrf of them? Whatever the papers may write, it 
ff d» » the stolid Tory majonty >n tfre British 

but deplores da? , he urgent need for some Pariiament and Jn the British Cabinet who Mill 

®°,.“ .If,, w,n bnng India to the side of England as a d ecK j e But, of course, the ultimate arbiter of 
contented ,»er. TJU “""J XT BnO.h «“ l" 11 b ? fccMStty. 

After referring to the long »en«^‘ ^ the ulumate manhood and womanhood of India who will be 
assurances Indm^that ^ sc a '|° v saT3 t hat the choice is the shapers and makers of that Necessity. 

£ e i ? “fL ^TSS^SL by Y conceding them we j/j e Scramble for Viceregal 
held and granting , . t i peop le It must „ ... 

can still e “^*hat°ore of our war aims is international Recognition 

V. » rear. .... r. There has been a regular scramble, as it 


be made clear, that - — -- . . 

order based on the freedom^!, all nat. 


steps to“chlev"e thiVaim m were, for viceregal recognition in the form of 

mate to take account “V j e i9 ^ eris ; on . being invited by Lord Linlithgow to see him. 

and problems of intern ■ Qnce ‘convinced that these it has been a sorry spectacle. British diplo- 

.1 rnwt used as an excuse for delay, most Indians maC y JS quite equal to the Utilization of this 

will probably be ready JV^lfthe’ .he opportunity to Britain’s own advantage 

The paper points out that t u ® ot t j, e on iy one Salvation may not lie in a multitude of 

largest and strongest a. y^ ^j oslm Le agu c has issued a counsellors eager to have darshan of the 
that can claim * j*, *1,1’ taken to show more fear of Con- Governor- General. 

"le’ than hostility to the Bnmh rule. ‘he When it was a question of suffering (in- 
Prmces will . hav ^, to t fe ! e “hf 1 piace #b ^ the postponed eluding the bearing of lathi charges of varying 
would provisionally iaKe r vigour and intensity) and sacrifice in the cause 

federation. v& ,. iaes tbit all this does not mean of the country, the Congress was allowed to 

n be taken at once. The Covera. enjoy a practical monopoly. But when nothing 


m?nt n machi C nery oMndia is at present democrauc m the j, M * to d one than the Utterance of words 

”E. » STp^S » the presence of the Viceroy, there is a multi- 
mid an_ experiment '‘™£ n , tal Government. tude of competitors, 

aphere is overdue in i 
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We havejieard it said that it is the public 
spirit, the sufferings and the sacrifices of the 
Hindus which have made the Congress great 
and powerful. That is true. But these Hindus 
were Congress-Hindus. Let the Hindus of 
other political groups be actuated by the same 
spirit as the best of the Congress-Hindus have 
been, then those groups also will be able to speak 
with as much authority as the Congress as 
representatives of the country. 

About the Muslim League’s pretensions wc 
will say nothing, even though Mahatma 
Gandhi has recently boosted it in Hanjan 

A.I.C.C. Resolution on India 
and the War 

The following resolution, placed before the 
All-India Congress Committee by the Congress 
Working Cimmittee at Wardha, has been passed 
by the former by a large majority : 

The declaration of war in Europe has created an 
International situation of the gravest importance to the 
world and to India, and the All-India Congress Committee, 
charged with the heavy responsibility of guiding the people 
of India in this moment of world crisis, has sought 
guidance from the principles and declarations of the 
Congress in considering this grave situation 

The Congress has been guided throughout by its ob- 
jective of achieving the independence of the Indian people 
and the establishment of a free democratic State in India 
wheTein the Tights and interests of all minorities are 
preserved and safeguarded The means that it has 
adopted in its struggles and activities have been peaceful 
and legitimate and it has looked upon war and violence 
with horror and as opposed to progress and civilization 
lit particular the Congress has declared it«elf opposed 
to all Imperialist war and to the domination of one 
country over another. 

In «pile of the repeated declarations of the Congress 
in regard to war, the Bnli-h Government have declared 
India a belligerent country without the consent of the 
Indian people, and various far-reaching measures have 
been hurried through the legislatures vitally affecting 
them and circumscribing and limiting the powers of the 
Provincial Governments 

The All-India Congress Committee, however, does not 
wish to take any decision precipitately and without giving 
every opportunity for the war and peace aims of the 
British Government to he clarified with particular refer- 

The Committee approves of and endorses the state- 
ment issued by the Work mg Committee on September 11. 
1939 on the war erws and repeats the invitation contained 
therein to the British Government tn state their war aims 
and peace aims. 

While the Committee condemns Fascism and Nazi 
aggression, it is convinced that peace and freedom can 
only be established and preserved by an extension of 
democracy to alt colonial countries and by the applica- 
tion of the principle of self-determination to them so as 
to eliminate Imperialist comm]. 

In particular, India must he declared an independent 
nation and present application must be given to their 
status to the largest possible extent The A. I. C. C. 
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earnestly trusts that this declaration will be made by the 
Briti'h Government in any statement that it may make 
in regard to its war and peace aims 

The Committee desires to declare afresh that Indian 
freedom must be based on democracy and unity and the 
full recognition and protection of the rights of all mino- 
rities which the Congress has always pleaded itself. 

The Committee approves of the formation by the 
Working Committee of the War Emergency Sob-Com- 
mittee and authorises the Working Committee to take 
such steps as may be necessary to give effect to this resolu- 
tion and to their statement on the War crisis 

Tilts resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee is reasonable and couched in sober 
language As such, it deserves reasonable and 
leady response. 

This resolution lays stress m two para- 
graphs on the full recognition, protection and 
safe-guarding of minority rights Advocates of 
democracy and national unity can support these 
parts of rite resolution only on the understand- 
ing that by minority rights are meant only 
religious and cultural rights; for minorities 
have no separate political rights. It would 
have been better if this had been made clear in 
the resolution 

Compulsory Registration of Marriages 

The Bombay Presidency Social Reform 
Association’s circular note to municipalities in 
the Bombay Presidency, explaining the utility 
of making marriage registration compulsory 
like registration of births and deaths, should 
receive support not only in that province but 
outside it as well. At present nowhere in India 
is any record available of any marriage cele- 
brated according to orthodox Hindu rites. If 
the fact of any Mich marriage, including widow- 
marriages, having taken place be disputed in 
any law -suit, there is often great difficulty in 
proving its actual celebration The measure 
suggested would make such proof easily avail- 
able The compulsory registration of marriages 
would go a great way to make the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act effective, as it would 
serve to bring to light the violations of that 
Act, if any. In addition, it would increase the 
effectiveness of legislation for enforcing mono- 
gamy ami making divorce practicable where 
necessary Last year Mrs. Radhabai Subbaro- 
yan gave notice of a resolution recommending 
compuNory registration of marriages to be 
moted in the Central Assembly. If moved 
hereafter, it ought to be earned unanimously. 

Education of Indians in Britain 

The Report on the work of the Education 
Department, London, for the year 1937-38, 
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nmnarod bv the Secretary to the High Commie- It wits noticed in our Inst issue that the Bengali 
sioncr lor India, Education Department, Association of that University had commenced 
contains much useful information. Last year's leaching Bengali Recently at the instance of 
renort recorded an increase in the number of the \ icc-Clianccllor, the Allahabad University 
Indian students pursuing courses of study or Maharashtra Association has also_ decided ^to 


training in Britain. The year_ under review hohWrae 


witnessed* 1 ^ further increase, the number of adult students iy.=l, mg to learn that language 
Mian students pursuing full-time eourses at In Lucknow University also an association lias 
imiversitics and colleges being 16GG as against been formed for teaching Bengali. 

1477 ta 193M7 Mr! S. Lall, Deputy High It would be of great ndynntagc if in the 


CommiBsmncr express* the opinion that the Calcutta University arrangements could be 
°° “So side of this sojourn of Indian students made by graduates, whose_ mother-tongue is 


nbread Is not without significance. He estima- Iliad, to teach Hindi to those students whose 

res that a”°uming that the average annual cost mother-tongue is Bengali or Onya, or 

of each stSnUs from £250 to £300 the aggre- Assamese, or some ether language, 
gate amount involved is not far Bhort of half 

a million pounds a year, or about three-fourths The Patel Will Case 

of a crore of rupees. The High Commissioner 0 n the 28th September last the appeal 
is right in thinking that it is a matter of fileJ by gj gubhas Chandra Bose against the 
important national concern that India should j ud g ment 0 f Mr. justice B. J. Wadia in the 

derive the maximum benefit from this increasing Vithaibhai Patel Will case was dismissed by 
expenditure which is being incurred on the thc Chlc{ Justice and Mr. Justice Kania at the 
education of her students in the West, it Bomba y High Court. 

should be borne in mind tSiat it is not to \y c are no t competent to discuss and do 

Britain alone that our students go for educa- not want t0 discuss the correctness or other- 
tion. They go to some other countries of WiMJ of the judgments of their lordships of the 
Europe, too, notably Germany, and to America Bombay High Court from the technically legal 
also. Some go to Japan. If there were educa- t of view . Taking it for granted 
tional institutions of all kinds and of a high tb nt the gift made to Sj. Subbas Chandra Bose 
grade, in sufficient numbers, in India itself, so by tbe late president Patel by his Will is not 
many students would not require to go abroad vabd , n j aW) one can still hold that it is unques- 
for study. The absence of such institutions is tlonab i e that that eminent patriot earnestly 
not, however, the only cause of our students desired that more than a lakh of rupees left by 
going abroad. There is a false notion that b , m sbou id be devoted to the political uplift of 
foreign degrees necessarily indicate higher j ndla) particularly by means of publicity work 
acquirements and intellectuality in their holders abroa d. That being the case, it is the bounden 
than in those who hold Indian degrees duty of his heirs to devote the amount to the 

As regards those who go to Britain for p Ur p 0Se indicated in the Will. His brother 
education, the Deputy High Commissioner g ar dar Patel can easily get some committee, 
observes that, “ Unfortunately, though there appointed, say, by the Congress Working Corn- 
arc signs of improv ement in this respect, in mi ttee, to give effect to President Patel's wishes, 
quite a number of cases young men are still 

being allowed to leave India apparently with Political Use of the Radio by Germany 
little or no idea of the exact purpose in mmd, 

or of the advantage or utility of the proposed On the 4tli October last, initiating a debate 

Rtiidv or training abroad, and its reasonable in the House of Lords, designed to ascertain 

..VLLpt nf leading to suitable employment ” where the responsibility for the conduct of the 
K P o C 4ht not t be. B. B C lay, land Strabolgi vetoed to British 

A 6 - broadcasts to India. “India,” he said, * was 

i . f i an Aliases in being flooded just now with radio broadcasts 

Teaching of Indian Languages m trom Germany. The reception was good and 

Allahabad University these programmes were subtly presented, 

The interest which the Vice-Chancellor of whereas there was little broadcasting from 
the Allahabad University has been taking in England, and the reception was poor. Doubt- 
thc teaching of modem Indian languages under ) c ? s that was due to some technical reason, 
the aumices of that University is praiseworthy which should be looked into.” 

, n „d ought to he emulated in other universities. Referring to the news programmes, Lord 
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Strnbolgi said that "on Tuesday last lord Snell 
asked a question about India and Lord Zetland 
made a very important announcement on 
behalf of the Government.” 

In the news bulletin that night, with the usual colour- 
less statement on war which had already appeared in the 
newspapers the day before, the announcer said at 
the end, ‘We shall ha\e some gramophone records as 
there are still four minutes to spare.’ There was not a 
word about Lord Zetland in the announcement Lord 
Slrabolgi said that he Svrote to Lord Zetland about this, 
because if the Lords are going to be censored, we ought to 
ha>e something to say about it.’ Lord Slrabolgi com- 
plained that the «ame thing happened the next day when 
Lord Snell initiated a debate on India and not one word 
of the proceedings was mentioned by the B. B C. 

Lord A«tor al-o made references to India 

Replying to the criticisms of the B. B. C., Lord 
Macmillan explained in detail the changes made in the 
Ministry of Information. He said that a much smaller 
stall would be required now and the press section of ihe 
censorship «ta(I would he removed from the control of 
the Ministry .— Reuter 

It may strike journalists in India as 
surprising that censorship is not considered 
sacrosanct and above criticism in Britain. 
But that is by the way. Our object in this 
note is to draw attention to the political use 
of the radio made by and in various countries. 

A few days ago wc received for review 
from the Geneva Research Centre a book on 
The Political Use of (he Radio. It contains 
five chapters dealing with Broadcasting for 
National Consumption, Broadcasting for 
European Consumption, International Broad- 
casting. The Effects of Political Transmission 
upon the Public, and Efforts to Control the 
Political Uses of Radio. 

The section in the third chapter devoted 
to international broadcasting from the Third 
Reich is particularly interesting at the present 
juncture From it (n. 47) we take the follow- 
ing items of anti-British propaganda which 
have been or ought to be contradicted by the 
B. B. C : 

Or in another instance, the speaker may proclaim - “In 
no other historic, empire have there been so many murders 
®* in the British Empire: nobody has shed as much 

blood as the Enzlish people . ” — A Broadcast from 

Zeesen, in Enzli«h. directed specifically to the Uni'ed 
States. 2-15 AM. (Central European Time). July 27, 1938. 

As nobody has attempted the impossible 
task of counting the murders committed in all 
the historic emoires or of measuring the blood- 
shed by the different peonies of the earth, such 
assertions have no scientific value. 

“While the German concept-of space is ethnic and 
consequently brings with it the creative use of land,” writes 
Dr. Springer, a Nationalist Socialist scholar, “the imperial 
concept of the British Empire exhausts the soil, for profit, 
and has no spiritual meaning, but springs from commercial 


aims." — Springer, “Rundfunk und GeopoEitik," Zeitschrift 
fur Ceopohiik, 13 : Aug., 1936, p. 552. 

Officers of the central and provincial 
irrigation departments in India should be able 
to tackle pripaganda like the above. 

Labour Trouble in Caunpur and 
Bombay 

It is greatly to be regretted that there is 
«erious labour trouble again in Cawnpur and 
Bombay The imports from abroad have 
already decreased and if, ns is likely, the war 
continues for some considerable time longer, 
they will go down still further. Therefore, to 
cope with the public demand there ought to be 
increased production of various classes of 
goods But if there be strikes, far from there 
being increased production, it will diminish 
and may come to a standstill in some areas 
as regards particular kinds of goods. 

There is a possibility of starting new 
industrial concerns at the present juncture. 
But the menace of strikes may stand in the 
wav, deterring entrepreneurs from venturing 
upon new undertakings. 

The provincial governments concerned are 
probablv doing their best to end the strikes by 
moans of arbitration and the like. 

“ Italians Admit Ethiopia Unconauered h 

Such is the heading of an article in The 
Voice of Ethiopia (New York, August 19. 1939) 

*n vhi.ch it is_ stated that Italians admit that 
Ethionia remains unconquered Details are 
given below 

The Iialian hieh command in Ethiopia called together 
a 1 ! the townspeople some time back, and told them openly 
that thev had failed in conmrering the Ethiopian nation 
More resistance was being offered even’ day in all parts of 
the country, hut thev are determined to continue fizhting 
even if it takes them twenty years to subdue the 
people. Their hearers were mainly Mohammedans. Ollas 
and only a few old Amharras for most of the Amhairas 
and Tigreans arc with the Ethiopian armies in the field. 

An enzazement i« reported between Limmo and 
Jimma about twenty days aeo It is sa>d that a large 
column of Italian troops was between the'e two nlaces. 
Eir*t thev were attacked bv the Ethiopian General 
Darassa; then after some hours’ fiehtine, more Ethiopian, 
troops came from Walagga to General Dara«sa’s assistance, 
and forced the Ttalian column actually to run away. 

General Darassa captured 75 lorries of arms and 
ammunition 

Engagement on Roto to Addis Ababa 

Another bie engagement is also reported from the 
Gibbe River, which is very near the Jimma country and on 
the bie caravan road from Addis Ababa. There is a 
renowned General in camp there who has blocked this 
wad completely. No one dares pa«s that way. and the 
troops of this Ceneral are always on the look-out. 
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Tin- I r<>n »■, <>( Central A kite Arragai are not used 
in remain inactive Now that the Italians keep witlun 
jmumN owing to the rainy season, there i* none abroad to 
fight with. Ahelte Arragai'a troop* go out in partie. 
everywhere. One id these found wme lon.e* nn 
the road between Mojo and Marama; they first attached 
and dispersed the Italian convoy, and then looted 25 
lorries full of provisions. This Is constantly happening. 

Revolt of Black Troops in IIarrar rnovincE 

From IIarrar Province news of a revolt by the Italian 
Somali troops ha* come through. T > «'( ' bl ' 
battalion of these troops revolted because two of them had 
been shot by the Ital.ans without any reason whatever 
The other Somali* therefore rose and figlLUng broVc out 
betvicen the White Italian troops and the Black. 
Seventy-five men were killed. The Somalis are said to 
have fled to the bush because as there is not much rain 
in Harrtr Province they were afraid of the aeronlanes. 


The cily of Vilnt unci tfu- Vilna region (which were 
eeia.ll from Lithuania by Poland in 1920) will be re- 
turned to Lithuania tinder the term* of the pact negotiated 
by M. Stalin and M. Urhsvs and signed in Moscow U*t 
night. The pact also provides for mutual assistance in- 
cluding mdii8ry assistance “ in the aggression against the 
U. S. S. R. over Lithuanian territory on the pari of any 
Furopean Power.” Special agreements will fix the posi- 
tion* and strength of the Soviet forces in Lithuania. 

Article 4 of the Snwt-Lilliuanian pact declared that 
tlie U. S. S. R. and Lithuania underlake jointly to effect 
the protection of the Lithuanian boundaries. For this 
purpose the U. S. S. R. is granted the right to maintain 
at her own expense at certain points in Lithuania, 
established by mutual agreement. Soviet land and 
armed forces of a slnctly limited strength.— Reuter. 


Italian* Short of Food 
Rumours prevail In Trench Somaliland that very soon 
ell the Italian armies of Ethiopia will surrender to the 
French, as they are short of provisions and necessary 
arms, and if war starts in Europe they will prefer this 
way oi saving their lives than to (be captured and killed 
by the Ethiopians. 


Caivnpur General Strike Called Of} 

Since writing the note on labourtroublcs 
in Cawnymr and Bombay, we are glad to find 
from the following: telegram that the general 
strike at Cawnpur has been called off : 


According to Reuter (London, October, 11), 
it is firmly believed in Copenhagen that the 
Soviets arc making exacting demands on 
Finland, which will certainly be refused, as 
indicated by the Finnish evacuation of big 
town® It is thought that the Soviets have an 
eye on the Lapland port Pctsamo, which is of 
great value to Finland, and it is therefore 
considered that she will not give it away 
without a great fight. 


Cawnpore Oct 11 

a mating of the Labour leaders, this decision was sub- 
tcW to" severe criticism by the extreme section of 
workers who thotisbl that their cause was betrayed 

went bad bren exhausted—/! P 


Imperialism of the Russian Brand 

wants to sovietite the Baltic states 
and other regions in her vicinity. This attempt, 
to brim; thc-e refpons under her ideological, 
political or economic domination is a form ot 
s™ which, too. is a menace to human 
Cdom. Since «nncvin 5 the better halt .ot 
Poland she has been uneca-inc ,n her imPena- 
™ie endeavours, ot rrhich the Sov.et- 
Lithuanian pact tonus a part 

Moscow, Oct 11 

n - Ccviet-Lithuanian Mutual Assistance Tact, signed 
last Tdghf'contain* provisions for the return of the City 
. of VdnaUd the V.ln, district to Luhuama. 


Congress Reminded of Its Duty to 
Bengalis m Bihar 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Bengali Association, Bihar, hetd at the 
residence of Air P It Das, the President, the 
following resolution, among others was 
adopted : 

“Resolved that several months having elapsed since 
the resolutions of the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress regarding the problem of the Bengalis 
in Bihar were passed at Bardoli on the 13th January, 
1939, the Government of Bihar is requested to Implement 
the said resolutions at an earlv date ” 

The duty of the Congress Working 
Committee in any matter does not end with 
the passing of a resolution It ought also to 
see that the resolution is carried out. In the 
matter of the Bengalis in Bihar the Working 
Committee has shown regrettable remissness. 

Similar ha® been the case with the resolu- 
tion of the All-India Congress Committee in 
favour of returning to Bengal the Bengali- 
speaking areas in the province of Bihar. 


Menace to Bengali in Bengali-speaking 
Areas in Bihar 


Another resolution pi«sed at the meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Bengali 
Association of Bihar referred to above related 
to the menace to the Bengali language in the 
Bcngali-speakine areas in Bihar, and was to 
the following effect : 
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Resolved t Fiat organiz'd and rffrditr rfpji hr »ltn 
hv I hr Branch A*"fiili< | n* fonmitrj to re*i*t thr move 
of tuMing the Bengali language from thr Bengal i-»prakii)g 
orf** in Bihar, particularly from Manhhuro, Phalhhum ami 
SanthaJ Pargana*, and lo maintain thr Bengali language 
in thrv area* and that * SuWo hum lire con*i«ttng of 
Rai Bahadur S. C. Smha (Purulia). Rai Bahadur II F. 
Banrrjee (Jharia), Rai Bahadur (5. V Bor (Dhanbad), 
Mr. J. C barker (Dhanbad), Mr. Ambika C, Mallick 
(Dhanbad), Mr. Surr«h G Sarker (Pnnilia), Mr. 
Amarrndra Nath Bo«e (Dhanbad), Mr. K'httindra Nath 
Bhattachary* (Jharia) and Mr. Annada K Chikrarany- 
(Puruha) he form'd to de*i«r «)< an<l mean* of attain- 
ing thr object* aforesaid and to report to thr Secretary 
within a month and that Rai Rahadur C. N. Roy lr thr 
mnvcnrr of thr Sub-committee. 

RrviNrd furlhrr that th' Secretary circulate thr 
•aid report to all thr Branch Aw+ciatwn* and avrnain 
the help to h" obtained from them 

Congress Demand To Be Reiterated in 
Provincial legislatures 

K'amim. Oct. 11 

It I* uiidrr»toi»l that I hr que-tion of asking thr 
Ginger** partira in thr provincial legislature* to take 
auitahlr mrasurr* in thrir ic*peetive legidature* in con- 
nection with the Con gre«* demand as art forth in thr 
Congress Working Committee's statement on War crisis 
of September 14. was considered at a conference of 
members of the Congress Working Committer and Con- 
gress Premiers and Congress Ministers. 

ft is believed probable that as a result of this con- 
ference resolutions will soon be sponsored in the various 
legislatures where Congress is in a majority proclaiming 
support for the Congress demand for a declaration of 
Britain's war and peaee aims -A. /* 

Central Government Announces Arm\ 
Expansion 

Tlic Central Government lm= announced 
from New ‘Delhi an army expansion scheme 
25000 recruits arc to be registered first, and 
"these will be taken from the existing recruit- 
ing areas.'’ So the inju c ticc hitherto done to 
by far the greater part of India is not going 
to be immediately attempted to be remedied. 
A mere declaration that " classes and communi- 
ties which are not now represented in the 
regular Indian armv or are on Iv represented in 
small numbers wTZ be provided with oppor- 
tunities for sendee,” is not enough. To begin 
with, small quotas might have assigned to the 
non-recruiting areas and recruits coming up to 
and surpa^ing the prescribed standards and 
te«ts might have been registered there from 
the very beginning of the recruiting campaign. 

It is said in the course of the official 
announcement that 

The Government of India ha* lieen m«-i gratified at 
llie snonteneou* offers of service which have been received 
and has romidered most carefully the be«t means for 
taking full advantage of this widespread desire to share 


in (be burden » am] /-acrificr* vf thr war. It has br*n 
realized that, up io dale, lb' Increases in thr mimlwrs of 
men recmiled for ihr Indian Army may appear to have 
been very small and lhat many individual* who haw 
appeared at the recruiting offices have been di«ajipoinied 
lhat it ha* not been po**ih!e to areept their offer of service 

No llnuuui Exr*s*tov 

The Go emmrni of India wi«hr« In nuke it quite 
clear that while there i* every de*ire and inlention to 
provide adequate opportunities to tho*e who wi*h to 
•etve. any homed expansion of llie Indian army would be 
unwise until development* in the military Mtnation indi- 
cate more clearly the extent of expansion which mav lie 
necr*»ary and possible and the form which will lie nto«t 
Mii'ahle. Tli o*r who have offered their services and the 
public erne rally are a*ked to remember that in the early 
day* of Hit. when war with Cermany had broken out, 
there wi« no great intake of recruits for the Indian 
army It wa* not until the middle of P)15 that the 
situation demanded that Government should rail for large 
number* of recruit*. but thereafter, year by year, re- 
quirement* for mrn gradually hut steadily increased 

“India IT ill Get Complete 
Independence After 
The War" 

Lahore. Oct. 11. 

-ft i* my firm conviction that India will get complete 
in«lep*ndence after the nrc*ent war” This opinion wa* 
exprr«*ed bv Sir Sikandar llval Khan. Premier of the 
Punish, addressing a batch of 70 Panchayat officer*, who 
armed here for training thi* morning . — A P 

Vt«-a-vn the present situation neither the 
British Parliament, nor the British Sovereign, 
nor the Secretary of State for India, northe 
Viceroy, hn= vet declared Britain’s intentions 
relating to India's future political future. 
Therefore, it was rather presumptuous on the 
part of a provincial chief minister to speak ns 
he did. 

Sttblias Chandra Bos? On Questions 
of the Day 

In the course of a speech delivered at New 
Delhi on 4 hc 10th October last Sj Subh'as 
Chandra Bose gave out his opinions on many 
current topics He referred to the international 
situation nnd said that 

h' much rerretted to «zv that the statement of the 
C'nere** Workin- Committee on war indicated f nohoy 
of inden* on. Mr Bo»e thought that ihere could be no 
Compromi*e on the question of Indian freedom. 

** It is not a fact the Congress is talking 
of compromise,” observed Dr Raiendra Prasad, 
in the course of his speech wh’le hoisting the 
National flag on the 11th October in the 
premises of the Nava Bharat Vidvalaya, where 
the A -I. C. C. meeting wav held 

Continuing. Sj. Bose said : 
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Britain had entered the war to aave Potand againtt 
Nazi aggression and enable her to retain her freedom. 
But the question of Indian freedom had not received 
consideration. He particularly referred in this connection 
to the official statement declaring India’s readiness to 
co-operate with Britain in the war. 

Sj. Bose declared that he was opposed to Hitlerism, 
whether in India, within the Congress or any other 
country, but it appears to him that Socialism was the only 
alternative to Hitlerism. Sj. Bo«e expressed the view 
that all European countries would come under the in- 
fluence of Socialists. 

Referring to the situation in India, the speaker said 
that they in India were concerned with the problem of 
achieving Swaraj. For India as a free nation could 
decide her policy to the war in Europe. Internal 
differences in the Congress would vanish, declared Sj. 
Bose, if the Congress were to secure its objective. 

Explaining the circumstances leading to the forma- 
tion of the Forward Bloc, Sj. Bose said the refusal of 
the Rightists to co-operate with the Leftists, coupled with 
their opposition to the Congress engaging itself in Par- 
■ liamentary activity to the exclusion of other activity, 
were mainly responsible for the birth of the new group 

Sf. Bose, concluding, observed that a self-govern- 
ing India alone would be able to solve her domestic 
problems to the satisfaction of the minorities. He urged 
members of different communities to think in terms of 
Indians first and work together for their common 
objective. — AJ 1 . \ 


Abyssinia Indians Forced to Leave 
All Property Behind 

Over two hundred Indian residents of 
Abyssinia have arrived in India from Addis 
Ababa, the capital of Abyssinia 


More than a hundred of them disembarked in 
Bombay the rest landing at Porbandar It is understood 
that these Indians. mo«t of whom are traders have left 
behind in Addis Ababa property worth over twenty 
lakhs of rupees 

The exodus of the Indians from Abyssinia was a 
sequel to the advice tendered by the British Consul- 
General at the Abyssinian capital in view of the grave 
international situation which prevailed towards the end 
of August . . „ , , 

There were some preliminary talks between the 
Consul-General and representatives of the Indian com- 
munity and on September 2 Indian residents were given 
four hours within which to prepare themselves for 
starting, the Britith Consulate having arranged for a 
special train to take them to Djibouti From Djibouti 
they proceeded to Aden and arrived in India exactly one 
month after they left Addis Ababa. 

They had a comfortable voyage. They were not 
allowed to take more than 350 lire each (about 17 or 
18 rupees), which fell far short of the passage money 
required. This difficulty was. however, overcome by 
arranging for the necc*.aty amount with Indian 
i - f TViiWiiiti An Indian owning a steamer 
merchants at Ujiooun. nn ~ , , 

running between Djibouti and Aden also offered to take 
70 persons free of charge. — A. P. 

These Indian merchants of Djibouti 
evinced true fraternal spirit. 


Poor Quality of Quinine Preparations 
in Indian Market 

A pre^s note on quinine preparations in 
India, issued from Simla, says : 

Data obtained indicate, in no uncertain way, that the 
unsatisfactory state of affairs which existed 30 years ago 
in India with regard to the deficiency in the strength of 
quinine mixture and other preparations still continues. 

This observation is made by the Bio-Chemical 
Standardisation Laboratory, Calcutta, on a study made 
during the last two years, in the course of an all-India 
survey or the quality of drugs and medicinal chemicals, 
of more than 125 samples of quinine preparations of 
various categories such as Quinine Sulphate mixtures. 
Quinine Sulphate powder and tablets. Quinine bihy- 
drochlonde powders, tablets and mixtures, Quinelum, 
Quinine ethyl carbonate. Tine Quinine Ammonate, 
Quinine Tannate, Pillula Quinine. Ionized Quinine, etc. 

The samples were obtained from practically all the 
provinces of British India through the co-operation and 
courtesy of the heads of the Medical and Public Health 
administrations and were analysed according to the methods 
laid down in the British Pharmacopoeia, quantitative esti- 
mations being made in each case. 

The note gives full details, which are 
very discreditable to all who have anything 
to do with these preparations. 

In view of the heavy toll of life taken by 
ferves, particularly malarial fevers, vigorous 
steps should be taken immediately to remedy 
the state of things revealed in the press note. 


Fever's Heavy Toll of Life 

' Fevers ’ alone accounted for over 
3,000,000 deaths or 55 per cent, of the total 
mortality, and respiratory diseases for 8 per 
cent , according to the Public Health 
Commissioner in his Annual Report for 1937. 


The large figures for * fever ’ almost certainly in- 
cludes over a million due to malaria and large unknown 
numbers due to typhoid fever and tuberculosis 

Existing agencies for the" registration of vital statistics 
in rural areas make it impracticable to carry out classi- 
fication of the cau«es of death except in a few large groups 
and, apart from such diseases as cholera, small-pox and 
plague w-th which the people are familiar, other deaths 
are ordinarily recorded as 'fevers.' ‘respiratory diseases’ 
and other causes’ So true is this that nearly 93 per 
cent of the six million and odd deaths registered during 
1937 were placed in these three groups. 


Dietary Survey of India 

It has been officially announced from 
Simla that 


a dietary map of India showing among other things, the 
defects of diet in Afferent area, is being prepared by 
nutrition research workers at Conoor. under the auspices 
ol the Indian Research Fund Association 

Diet surveys have been carried out in. Madras City, 
Delh, Province, the United Provinces, the Central Pro- 
vinces, Bengal including Calcutta, Orissa, Assam and 
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KangTa district in the Punjab. Data about the state of 
nutrition have been collected, the major portion of which 
relates to rural areas. 

A survey of families with leprosy in Madras revealed 
that these families consumed an extremely deficient diet. 
A point of interest was the relative freedom from dental 
disease of children examined in Delhi province. 

The Question of Immediate Independence 
For India 

It is natural for human beings to desire 
to live and die in a free and independent 
motherland. If a country is not free, it is 
natural for its people to desire that it should 
be free as early as possible. Normally old 
men, among whom the editor of this paper is 
entitled to reckon lumself, cannot expect to 
live as many years or months or weeks or days 
longer as those who are younger. Therefore, 
the old cannot wait so long for the freedom 
of their country as those who are younger. 
If freedom can be expected to come only after 
decades, old men must be sorrowfully content 
to die in a subject country, for they cannot 
expect to live for decades. Hence we old men 
are eager for the advent of freedom, though it 
would be presumptuous on our part to claim to 
be more eager than the young. We say only 
this that if freedom comes after some years, 
they will still have the happiness to live in 
a free land for years and die in it, which we 
cannot- expect to if freedom be late in 
coming. 

Such being the case, we hope we shall not 
be misunderstood if we try to understand the 
implications of immediate independence for 
India just in its present condition. 

Owing to the Communal Decision and 
the Government of India Act of 1935 based on 
it, in the Central Legislature talent and public 
spirit must agree to be eclipsed. In any case, 
talent and public spirit must agree not to 
have free scope there. The Hindus not only 
constitute the majority of the inhabitants of 
India m numbers, but in the aggregate they 
also represent the talent and public spirit of 
the country to a far greater extent than any 
other community and than all the other 
communities combined. Yet the Government 
of India Act based on the machiavellian 
Communal Decision reduces them practically 
to powerlessness in the Central Legislature. 
In Bengal, though the Hindus are a numerical 
minority by some lakhs, they are immensely 
superior to the majority community in 
education, intellectuality, public spirit, tax- 
paying capacity, and the like. Yet they have 


been reduced to powerlessness in the provincial 
legislature. 

All over India, and particularly in 
Bengal, Hindu talent and capacity, which 
constitute the major portion of Indian talent 
and capacity (and in the case of Bengal, of 
Bengali talent and capacity), are being 
increasingly excluded from the administration 
of the country by means of fixing the communal 
intios in the various All-India and provincial 
public services. 

Thus both in the central and provincial 
legislatures and m the central and provincial 
public services which constitute the administra- 
tion, the fittest and the fitter, speaking generally, 
are deprived of adequate opportunities for 
serving the country in order to enable it to 
keep pace wit3i the progress of the world. It 
is the unfit or the less fit who are to rule tlhe 
roost. ^ i ||t4i 

If this state of things is not changed — if 
the Communal Decision and the various rules 
fixing communal ratios in the services be not 
relegated to the dust heap, more of 
Swaraj, nay even Puma Swaraj, will be more 
a curse than a blessing. 

We do not in the least mean to say that 
talent, public spirit and capacity are a mono- 
poly of the Hindus. There are non-Hmdus who 
are among the fittest. What is desired is that 
there should not be any racial or communal bar. 

There is another direction m which radical 
change would be necessary to enable India to be 
and remain really free. 

The other day Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
boasted that 62 per cent, of the soldiers in the 
Indian section of the army were Panjabis. That 
fact may feed the vanity of some people, but 
it is certainly not desirable that a vast country 
should depend on a small portion of it for its 
defence. Defence of the motherland is both a 
right and a duty. There should not be any 
obstacle in the way of this ri^ht being enjoyed 
and exercised and this duty being done by the in- 
habitants of any part of India. Without the least 
desire to wound the amor propre of the people 
of the present main recruiting area it may be 
pointed out that there were fine Indian soldiers 
before the British annexation of that area and 
that that area was annexed with the help of 
those fine soldiers. The race which produced 
them remains, the soil and air and water which 
nourished them remain. So, given the oppor- 
tunity, the rest of India can produce fine soldiers 
again. Not only should the whole of India 
share the right and duty of defending India, 
no part of India should lie at the mercy of any 
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oilier part. The past history of India should Government's Irrigation Policy 
teach us to be on guard against and to provide According to the Government report on 
against a repetition of it. irrigation in 1030-37, of the cultivated area in 

Independence or a greater degree of Swaraj gint j gQ.o2 per cent, was under irrigation, in the 
would be desirable only if it means, among p an j a j, 36 50 per cent., in Madras 20.02 per 
other things, both the desire and the power to cent i j n n.-W. F. P. 17.01 per cent., in Burma 
knock on the head the policy underlying the 1] 8 5 ])cr ccn t., in U. P. 10 80 per cent, and so 

Communal Decision and the Communal Dm- on p u t j n Bengal only 0.G8 per cent, of the 

sion of public service appointments and the cu itivn(ed area wns under irrigation. Not that 
policy which dictates the recruiting of soldiers BcnRa i ,i oe3 no t require irrigation. All the 
only from a few limited areas. districts of Wc-t Bengal— Burd wan, Birbhum, 

, , Bankura and Midnapur in particular, stand. 

The Paramount Duty of Defence sorely in need of it. The Central Government 

T a ™ inn„ fnr the has all along taken a disproportionately large 
With many other ™ «*** of f he reve nucs collected in Bengal 

day when the lion and the lamb y Without any corresponding expenditure on its 

side in peace. But, T*« t,lc benefit^ of the province. Tlie capi- 

ly enough, we have also to h prepare P for tal expenditure on irrigation works in some of 

to realities as they are today and prepare mr Evinces will bear out our observation : 

the seme. Hence it - tot 15 crore5 and 39 lakhs; U. P„ 24 crores 

thoughtful men in ”“ r „ “’tTo„ for 89 lallis; Panjab, 33 crores 58 lakhs; Sind, 29 

paramount duty of defence and preparation crorcs 46 ]akhs; Bengal j crorc 26 lakhs. 

Ia concluding the Convocation AtWrcFs at. Q on „ ress Attitude Towards 
the Andhra University on the 7th October last Co £ mmd Decision 

Sir Ni'ratan irear ^ ^ „ s , Sarat Chandra Bose wrote a letter to 

refer^vtry* bnefly to another matter of vital importance. Dr Indra Narayan Sen Gupta, a leading 
namely the need of effective measures for the protection Congressman and general secretary to the recent 
of the people of India agamst foreign ™ cnti-Communal* Aw ard ’ Conference in Calcutta, 

sanguinary conflict that is rag.ng : »■"« ' ' tho A t _ , n reply to the latter’s invitation to him to 

attend the conference. This letter started the 
anv ^future foreign offenLe For over half . century CongfCSo attitude MS-a-MS the Communal 
Indian nuibtic men have urged that proper steps be adopted DeclsJon an( j t lic Congress method of combating 


r» ^against *other«, Congre-s Nationalist party, sent a long reply 


S c lVK^ to^T'.f»nAS“? r * £*5*: from whTch Vo 


| the higtier ranks of the mn k c the following extract : 
Tn sX“ently Urge numbers m order that Ind.a 

JrtLST trust 

Srvsr a ms £v=S =5” s 

„.bw » 5*"'"':. ssi .. .■ 


ment of educated India 

ir — -•!« Um numbers in order t Your views tmt«t be well known, particularly wheu 

i 1934 you had contented, on behalf of ntir Party, the 
lection to the Central Legislative Assembly on tbe clear 
i«tie of rejection of the Award 

We feel, however, constrained to mention that your 
statement of tbe Congress attitude in regard to the Award 
does not present a complete picture; since you stop at 
1936 and would not go beyond the Congress Election 
Manifesto and the II P C. C resolution in that connec- 
tion Subsequent event# have, however, shown unmistak- 
ably that these were at lies! paper resolutions and even, 
then, did by no means constitute the last word on the 
subject. It cannot be denied that the exigencies of 
... -■ - i»e trained elections to the provincial Legislative Assemblies in 1936 

... - - 0 ,hat protect their motherland in primarily contributed to the change of the Congress atti- 

and would be prepared t p Bengali Iitera- tude, referred to by you. in the election manifesto and m 

case of need- the eighteenth century full the B P. C. G revolution It may no. be unknown to 

tute show that Bengal wa * were held very formidable in you that no sooner were the elections over, than these 
of 'Telenga Soldiers- wuo lfe , you l0 revive your changes came to be character.sed as mere “verbal 

war It should not tte very conditions No auto- alterations. 

old martial instincts v e gs ,^ e people As for example, Mr. Kripaljni. the General Secretary 

,r self-government canwj- “ m ^aniiy and iheir »f lhe_Cnngress. stated on 19th May, 1937 : 


of 'the < Bhonsl a^M iVMty Academy' a t Nasik. , .. 

kind started for •”uy‘7h«*Mihtar^ I ’T7a.mn n g should be then, did by no 
P>ces. It »» fln.vem.ty entres, as has been done subject. It .can, 

ganized m ‘““.HSl,,*. men could be trained 


hoMde assault and encroachment. 


“Whatever verbal alteratio- 


1 have been i 
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duced in subsequent resolutions, the Congress altitude 
(of neutrality) _has remained the same; that it will not 
cany on public agitation against what the Mus'almana 
rightly or wrongly, — from the Congress point of view 
wrongly,— hold to be an advantage." 

As if this was not sufficient, on 29th May, 1937 the 
Secretary further expressed himself as fotlows : 

“It (Congress) has never disguised the fact that the 
Decision has created diwVon in our body politic. But 
it was not prepared to agitate for its removal. Violating 
logical and national consistency, it passed its resolution 
of non-acceptance and non rejection. I hold, no change 
has been made in the resolution. The language has 
changed but the substance has remained the same." 

In view, however, of your very many pre-occupation®, 
these might have escaped your notice, reference may, 
as well, be made in this connection to a similar state- 
ment on 10th October, 1937 by Dr. Mahmud, the Congress 
Education Minister in Bihar. According to him * 

‘The Communal Award is there. Nobody has touched 
it and nobody is going to touch it so long as the Muslims 
desire it. The Congress may not have accepted it in 
principle but it has practically accepted its real effects; 
and our community is quite free to reap the benefit 
of the Communal Award." 

Apart from such views on the matter, the Resolution 
on Minorities’ rights, adopted by the Congress Working 
Committee in Calcutta on 31 st October, 1937 and sub- 
sequently ratified by the Haripura Congress, ts also very 
significant. The resolution runs thus . 

“The Congress is opposed to the Decision, as it is 
anti national . . . Nevertheless, the Congress has decided 
that change in or super»e«®ion of the Communal Decision 
should only be brought about by mutual agreement of the 
parties concerned. The Congress has always welcomed 
and is prepared to tale advantage of any opportunity to 
bring about such a change by mutual agreement” 

In the matter of any change in the Communal Award, 
the above resolution is parctically a paraphrase of the 
British Premier’s directions, making the consent of com- 
munities concerned a condition precedent to any modi- 
fication of the Award. Even the Bengal Nationalist 
Muslim Party condemned this condition as virtually 
closing ihe door of settlement between communities. The 
Congress resolution is equally open to this serious ob- 
jection. It is not difficult to understand why Nawab 
Muhammad Ismail Khan welcoming the resolution in a 
letter dated 10th November, 1937 to Pandit Nehru stated. 

“Your recent resolution on Communal Award has 
certainly removed one great grievance of the Muslim 
community and we trust u would be allowed to stand ’’ 
It was rather surprising that Ft. Jawabarlal Nehru 
in his letter to Me. M. A. Jinnah on 4th February, 1938 
vent so far as to acknowledge that the “ Communal 
Award, unsatisfactory as it is, holds the field for the 
present and till such time as it may be altered by the 
mutual agreement of the parties concerned.” , 

From the foregoing jt becomes apparent that you 
have done less than justice in maintaining that, since 
the publication of the election manifesto in August, 1936, 
the Congress policy m regard to the Communal Decision 
has never been one of non-acceptance or non rejection 
but of total disapproval and rejection. From the authori- 
tative declarations quoted above, repeated times without 
number, the conclusion becomes irresistible that the pre- 
sent attitude of the Congress vis-a-vis the Award is far 
otherwise than what the election manifesto had declared. 
The attitude i«, therefore, no longer, one of neutrality, — 


much less of rejection; but, for all practical purposes, of 
acceptance of the Award. 

Accordmg to the dispensation of the Congress, the 
Communal Award ihus stands till the impossible happens; 
namely, the community or communities pampered there- 
under by a self denying ordinance agree to forego the 
advantages gained for the benefit of Ie«s favoured com- 
munities. 

After this, you would certainly concede that the 
Congress attitude has eventually become far worse than 
the attitude of neutrality you fought against, both from 
within and ailhout the Congress 

Dr. Indra Narayan Sen Gupta then obser- 
ves that “ it has thus become imperative that 
anti-Award Conferences should be held for 
mobilizing the nationalist forces and bringing 
the Congress back to its proper moorings. ” He 
theh turns his attention to the Congress method 
of combating the so-called Award suggested by 
Sf Sar.it Chandra Bose. 

This method in your words may be boiled down to 
this ; without having recourse to external authority or 
setting up a rival communal ideology for the rejection of 
the Award, agitation should be directed agam9t the entire 
Constitutional scheme and not against the Communal 
Award alone, by means of educative propaganda amongst 
the masses including the Hindus aDd Mu*lim«, about the 
impenali*tic motive behind the Award, «uch as its denial 
to both the communities of their just share of represen- 
tation with a view to securing the European* a preposter- 
ous weightage. 

So far so good . but may not one be permitted to 
enquire whit has the Congress done in (his regard 7 In- 
stead of merely suggesting the method for rejection of 
the Award, the Congress should have, particularly m 
view of its Mass Contact programme, proved its efficacy 
in actual practice As to the Constitutional scheme, the 
Congress has, indeed, shown a novel way of rejection by 
working at least the provincial part of it . Anti-Award 
agitation as such being a taboo, under the circumstances, 
Ihe Congress method can only succeed in «toppmg for 
good all agitation against the Award 

It must be obvious that “non-agitation” against the 
Constitution is not so much fraught with mischief as ac- 
quiescence in the Award The working of the Provincial 
Congress Ministries shows that, despite its inherent de- 
fects, the Constitution may be somehow made to further 
our national ends. But the case with the Communal Award 
is quite the reverse The acquiescence in it cannot but 
perpetuate communal divisions in our body politic, to the 
undoing of nationalism Already it has given rise to 
Prof. Latifl’s scheme of dividing India into twain. 

The Anti-Award Conference has, therefore, other ob- 
jects in view than what you characterise as “setting up 
of a rival communal ideology.” Fighting the Communal 
Award, ihe fountain spring of communah®m. it aims at 
stemming the tide of communahsm at the very source 
If. according to the Congress view, the Communal Award 
is allowed to remain untouched, signs are not wanting 
that Indian nationalism is doomed for ever. We expect 
you would agree that the fight again®! the Award is 
essentially a fight for Indian Freedom When will the 
Congress leaders come to realise that it is not on Anti- 
AVard drive, but bn Congress “hush”' “hush” policy of 
acquiescence in the Award, that the Communal ideology 
is destined to thrive ? 


64-3 
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Next Session of the Hindu- Mahasabha 

The next session of the Hindu Mahasabha 
has been announced to be held in Calcutta in 
December. Most probably tbe Communal Deci- 
sion will be one of the subjects to be discussed 
in that session. Tbe foregoing note is meant 
to show that it deserves the serious attention of 
all nationalists, whether Hindu or not. 

Pourparlers Between Congress 
Leaders and Mr. Jinnah 

Congress leaders of the Rightist and Left- 
ist groups have had talks with Mr. J uujjh, 
douot with a view to establishing Hindu- 
Moslem unity. And Mahatma Gandhi has 
given a flattering certificate in Han)an to the 
Muslim League. It may be necessary, there- 
fore, in the public interests to remind Congress 
lenders of a few facts. __ . 

The first condition for a Hindu-Muslim 
settlement which Mr. Jinnah is sure to ^ insist 
upon is the recognition, on the part of the Con 
cress, of the claim of the Muslim League that it 
is the only representative of the Mussalmans of 
India to the exclusion of any other organization. 
Hitherto the Congress has refused to recopuze 
Sis claim. Its recognition now will be for the 
Congress to stultify itself. But not only that. 
If the Muslim League be the sole representa- 
tive of Indian Mussalmans, then does it re- 
present those nationalist Mussatoana also who 
are members of the Congress t Ii so, then both 
the Congress and the Muslim League represent 
these nationalist Muslims I And *‘ ,es « 
nalist Mussalmans owe allegiance to both the 
Congress and the Muslim League ! If general- 
hr or occasionally, these two bodies issue to 
their members instructions of a mutually con- 
flicting character, as is bound to happen, whose 
behests will these nationalist Mussalmans cany 
out ? They cannot carry out those of both. If 
they* do not obey the Muslim League, they w.U 
come in for disciplinary action; if, on the other 
hand, they do not obey the Congress the Con- 
gress will take disciplinary action against them. 
A truly unenviable fate 1 

To save the Mussalman Congress members 
from such a fate, the Congress would have to 
canccftheir membership. Note what that would 

““The Mussalman Congress members have had 
to endure persecution and obloquy, at, the hands 
o° their brethren in faith for haying joined the 
ConSe's. For that body now to throw them 
overboard would be dishonourable in the extreme. 
But such a step would be also suicidal for the 


Congress so far as its claim to represent all 
communities in India is concerned. That is an 
important claim, and on it is based its national 
character. To admit the sole representative 
character of the Muslim League for the Muslim 
community w ould degrade the Congress from its 
position of an organization representing all 
Indian communities to the position of an organi- 
zation representing only the non-Muslim com- 
munities of India. Such degradation would de- 
prive the Congress of the right, which it claims, 
to speak in the name of the Indian nation as a 
whole. , , 

Though, ustnchlikc, Congress leaders may 
not sometimes face facts, it is a fact that 
a growing body of influential Hindus repudiate 
its claim to apeak in nil matters on behalf 
of the entire Hindu community. Should the 
right of the Congress to speak on behalf of the 
whole Indian nation *bc lost owing to its 
recognition of the Muslim League’s exclusive 
right to represent the Muslims, the right of 
the Congress to represent all non-Muslim 
communities would also bo challenged^ with 
increased vigour by the aforesaid section of 
the Hindus, to whose ranks there would be 
fresh accessions. And it is not these Hindus 
alone who would challenge _ the nght °f t-ho 
Congress to voice their opinions. Many Sikhs 
also will do so 

There nrc some influential Muslim organi- 
zations which have been disputing the exclusive 
claim of the Muslim League to represent the 
Mussalmans of India. If the Congress recog- 
nized such a claim, these Muslim organizations 
would indignantly repudiate the right of the 
Congress to extend such recognition to the 
Muslim League. As we have repeatedly sug J 
gested months ago, whenc\cr Mr Jinnah nsks 
the Congress to recognize the Muslim League as 
the sole representative organization of Indian 
Mussalmans, they should invariably ask Mr. 
Jinnah to produce the credentials of the League 
from all the other well-known Muslim organiza- 
tions. Should they all recognize the sole re- 
presentative character of the Muslim League, 
it would then be time for the Congress to con- 
sider its claim, but not till then. 

Besides the recognition of the sole Muslim 
representative character of the Muslim League, 
another condition w,hich Mr. Jinnah may most 
probably insist upon is that the Communal 
Decision must remain intact and that appoint- 
ments in the public services should continue to 
be divided among the different communities as 
at present arranged by the Government. Both 
these are absolute negations of democracy and 
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nationalism. These should be resisted by all 
nationalists to their dying day. Among the 
members of the Congress itself an uncounted 
number would always stoutly condemn and 
oppose them. 

Democratic party government mean* 
government by the political party in the majori- 
ty for the time being, consisting of members of 
all communities. But in a recent press inter- 
view Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan said that the 
“ basis of settlement ” should be the formation 
of coalition ministries, of which the Muslim 
members were to be chosen by the Muslim 
League Such a " basis ” would be a negation 
of democracy and nationalism and would 
strengthen communalism. 

Momins Challenge Muslim League's Claim 

Bunor, Oct. 12. 

“ The Muslim League has no right to speak and 
act in ihe name and on behalf of the nine crores of 
Indian Muslims,” declared Mr. Abdul Qaiyum Ansan, 
Vice-President, All-India Momin Conference, presiding 
over the Dijnor Di-tricl An«ar Conference held at Nih- 
taur 

Mr An«ari criticised the War resolution of the All- 
India Muslim League Working Committee and characterised 
it as reactionary, unchivslrous and derogatory to the self- 
respect of the Indian Muslims 

Continuing, ‘he «aid that the Mu*!im League could 
not speak and act in the name and on behalf of the nine 
crores of Muslims of India. Its claim to do so, he said, 
was not based on reality, as a very large majority of the 
Muslims of the N.-W F. Province and Sind ihe Abrars. 
the nationalist Muslims, the Krishak-Proja Muslims and 
the Jamiat-Ulema, besides the four and half crores of 
Momms (Ansar) who formed about half the Muslim 
population of India, did not subscribe to the creed, policy 
and programme of (he Muslim League. 

Speaking about the position of the Momins in rela- 
tion to the war situation, Mr Ansan declared that while 
lending its fullest support and co-operation to Britain at 
this critical juncture, the Momin Ansar community earn- 
estly trusted that the demands of the community, which 
were already before His Excellency the Viceroy, would 
be immediately conceded .— United Press 

Contemplated Ratification of Congress 
Demand By Provincial Legislatures 

Wardha, Oct. 12- 

It is understood that the CongTess Ministries may 
convene the usual sessions of their respective legislatures 
earlier or even summon special sessions to record votes * 
° n their demand as also to expedite disposal of other 

It is expected that the Bombay and Bihar Assemblies 
may lead the other Provinces in this respect — A. P. 

The States' People and the War 
Situation 

A statement issued by the Standing Com- 
mittee of the All-India States’ People's 
Conference from Wardha on the 11th October 
gives its full support to the position taken up 


by the Congress Working Committee in 
relation to the war situation. It says among 
other things : 

“The Standing Committee of the States’ People’s 
Conference has met at a time of grave crisis in the world 
when war rages in Europe and the people of India have 
to take vital decisions of the gravest import to their 
future This future necessarily comprises the States and 
even the present crisis is having its direct repercussions 
in Indan States The Committee desire to associate 
themselves fully with the statement issued by the Work- 
ing Committee of the Indian National Congress on 
September 14 and with the resolution of the All-India 
Congress Committee on the war crisis passed on October 
10 Believing as they do in the unity of India and 
common freedom for all the Indian people, they record 
their deep satisfaction that the Congress baa at this 
critical juncture given a powerful voice to the demand 
of the Indian people for democratic freedom. In this 
freedom to come, the people of the States must be equal 
sharers and they must be prepared to shoulder equal 
responsibilities.” 

The statement then proceeds to urge the 
introduction of democratic institutions in the 
States, some of which, it is a a pleasure to note, 
have already made promising beginnings in 
this direction. 

Many of the Rulers of Indian States have offered 
their services and resources to Great Britain for the 
prosecution of war and expressed their support of the 
rau«e of democracy in Europe. It is incongruous in the 
extreme that such professions ‘hould be made while 
autocracy prevails in the States. The Standing Com- 
mittee cannot agree to the continuation of autocracy in 
the States because war has broken out in Europe. The 
Committee notes that in some of the States promised 
reforms in administration have been postponed because 
of the war A war ostensibly for democracy is thus 
resulting in stopping all advance The people of the 
Stales express their strongest protest against this. 

In the opinion of the Standing Committee, the 
question of introducing democratic institutions in the 
States is of urgent and vital importance so that the 
people of the Slates might take their place in the shap- 
ing of a free India and in the new world order to come. 
The Committee, therefore, invite the various Rulers to 
declare that they accept the objective of full responsible 
Government in their States and undertake to give effect 
to it in the largest pi*«ible measure in the immediate 
future — A P. 

More, Time-worn, British Criticism of 
Congress Demand 

There have been some more criticisms of 
the Congress demand in the British press, of 
the usual time-worn character, which we have 
answered in advance years ago, we do not 
remember how often. But still thev come. 
And thev will continue to come until India is 
free. Here arc some of them. 

Lovuov, Oct. 12. 

“The middle of a war is scarcely the time for a 
major constitutional operation ’’ savs the ‘Scotsman’ in 
the course of a leader on the Indian situation. It adds : 

“How far Government can go to-day will depend 
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l(pon jiie extent to which all Kctbm of Indian opinion namely, those who Imvc introduced democratic 
are united ll ha* also to he remembered dial India institutions in their States. Moreover, what 
lia% iu*i received from Westminster the P* 1 **™, 0{ ^ js of greater importance, Gandhiji can epcaic 
n 5 . fa Hie people of the States. Tlic Standing 

‘^Cl^rC'li SEr. Committee of the States' People'. Conference 
...,1,” .imfwhr’a ll, , full Mmai »i has lolly supported the Congress demand. 

■< not yet dear, hit it is scarcely right that this country Tfliouftli the Government of India Act of 1935 
should make vague and general promise* i»hi«b might j completely ignored the people of the States, 

deliver Indian minorities Into the power of the Hindus. t _i — ^ ; ♦ t,„„ Priraw. 

It may lie possible to make 


O make some reassure decl.’rat.on they arc more important than their Princes, 
of Britain’s policy to impede the It is they who feed and support the latter, 
development of self-government u India or elsewhere. There orc mfin y states in the world which have 
l, llt „ trusteesf!) for the future of India, the British no p r j nc „ ( | ju t there is no state in the world 
Government must consider the claims of other sections ^ no people but has only princes 


,n India who distrust the Congress. 

44 Extensive" Claims 
The article characterises as "much 
Mr. Gandhi’s claim that, the Congress 
body which repre 4 

» British India there 


too extensive 
, the one big 

n remc-s.itrd'lhe masses” of India irrespective 
of das, or erred, and add, that Mr. Gandhi could not 
speak for the Princes, while even in British India there 
was lack of unity which contradicted Mr Gandhi s claim 
to speak for all. 

•‘Moslem circles, 


reigning in solitary grandeur. 

It i, Hindu control which is said to be 
distrusted and feared, but foreign control is all 


right ! 


i the past, • 


The mention of the Liberal Federation, 
which does not count for much so far as 
influencing public opinion goes, shows that the 
k, hialn statement issued by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 


-Moslem cireresi _V , • . siuicuiVMis Kiutu uj ~ w - 

the posstbilnj that the Hindu majority ® b { fln j others lias done the full amount of 

rtiM S nvsehief apprehended, though the premier 

wew. have been expressed Indian Liberal Federation Liberal organ The Servant of India, called it 
in its turn points out that Congress and Moslem “ gifta'dal ” and strongly condemned it. 

League between them, do ,001 ahauat the^ India (including the Congress) has already, 

of Indian opinion n . rficgte us t 0 { ending without any prompting on the. part of any 
Linlithgow Is engaged® i # ^ j oubt that lndia as a British mentor, has given full expression to its 
irr will appreciate the necessity of opposing Nazi appreciation of the necessity of opposing Nazi 

designs of conquest and enslavement hut the Congress (lr , IRns But Ind5a hn<= expressed its belief al *0 

apparently could not resist the temptation op , n t h c necessity of the disappearance of imperial- 

d, ""ko Mini rsj* Sod Britain to stereotype and the emerge,™ ot democracy 
lie, war ahm or to make vogue and general , w - -■ - '-a - •> 


promises. Indian nationalists want a deelora- 
(he rlpnrest possible terms 


Britain considered the claims of the 
Ulsterites and was aware that in Eire itself 
there was no literal and mathematical unani- 
mity Yet she was U**d W Tridto We —*£-*•* STcwa 
will of the Irish majority. Here 1" India, too, ” h pM ., bll 

the majority of politically-minded persons lpg bard 10 pat ]t and 


haVc 'formulated a demand. It would be wise hi™ .nt-,.-f.il 
tor Britato to treat it seriously Freedom w» . Th, p.pw 


_ leading article on the Congress 
resolution aliout war aims of Britain, the 41 Birmingham 
Port ” comments that on the same day that India received 
and accepted an invitation to join other Dominions in the 
Empire discussions on the progress of activities In connec- 
tion with war. the Congress passes a resolution which at 
least by implication suggests that India is not quite 
wholehearted in her support of the Empire’s war. The 
at all reasonable. 
The Viceroy is try- 
n! India 5 , anxious to see 




never Sanded'S TtlE ^ 

with complete mathematical unanim t} C ^ bac k , be cause of Indian independence. After assuring 


n for this is that 
ifraid that to help 


rime of the Abolition of Slavery there were thst ,j, fre j, not t hc smallest reason for this fear. The 
olnsroo who did not want emancipation paper declares that to satisfy the Congress completely, 
some slaves m«iu ihcv mieht have to depart from their considered Indian 


some Slaves ■■■“ — , , , ,, 

Nevertheless slavery was abolished 

It is idle to trot nut the Mussulmans and 
other sections There are numerous Mir'd. 

minnritv imins tv hr 


members of the Congress, and many of 
them who arc outside the Congress also support 

lts < i™i" d roathcmaticallv. and literally correct m wt 

to sav that Mr. Gandhi cannot speak for -all India knows that there 
tha princes -but he can speak for some of them, -the Beriin-Moscow axis 


they might have to depart from their t... 

policy notably by giving smaller scope to the minorities 
and increased power to the non-Muslim majority which 
today dominates the Congress. Such a surrender i* 
impossible. Their considered and accepted Indian pro- 
gramme is not to be overthrown for the sake of Congress 
support in waT, 

The paper concludes that none of the Viceroy’s argu- 
ments will count so much as plain warnings to be read 
or into every Hitler speech. Even Congress-dominated 
here could bo no really free India if 
axis had its way — Reuter. 
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This paper says that " India received and 
accepted an invitation to join other Dominions 
in the Empire discussions on the progress of 
activities in connection with war.” As India 
is not a Dominion, it is wrong to suggest that 
India is one by writing that this country has 
been asked to join the other Dominions. Then, 
it is wrong to say that “India” has been 
invited. As the Dominions are self-governing, 
to invite a Dominion Government is the same 
thing as inviting the Dominion. But as India 
is not self-governing, to invite the British 
Government of India i* not identical with or 
equivalent to inviting India herself. If the Gov- 
ernment of India had decided to send some Indian 
selected by the elected Indian members of the 
Central Legislature to take part in the Empire 
discussion, that would have been a partial 
recognition of India’s claim to be heard. But 
from what has appeared in the papers, the 
Government of India arc not going to do any 
such thing. 

It is unjust to accuse the Congress of being 
not whole-hearted in its support of Britain’s 
war. The fact is, British imperialists, want 
India to "co-operate” with them on their own 
term® But such co-operation would not be co- 
operation at all Co-operation to be of value 
and worth the name must be between free and 
equal partners. And that is the meaning of 
the Congress demand. 

The paper gives an assurance that helping 
Britain "to win another great war” will not set 
back the cau«e of Indian independence. But what 
is the assurance of a newspaper worth? Why not 
the British Parliament give such an assurance? 
Does the Birmingham paper think that India’s 
help to Britain to win the last great war 
did not push forward the cause of Indian 
independence? 

Does what the paper writes mean bv implica- 
tion that Britain’s considered policy is to give 
greater scope to the minorities and smaller scope 
to the majority ? A trnlv democratic oolirv if 
true! Perhaps the Birmingham paper thinks 
that it is n sin to he a majority, and therefore 
the recognition of the rights of the majority is 
an impossible surrender ! 

Of course, “Congress-dominated India” 
knows what would happen if the Bcrlin-Moscow 
axis had its way But it aI=o knows the mean- 
ing of imperialists of the Brmv'nglham Post typ" 
bavin* their way. 

The piper uses the expression “Coneress- 
dnminnted India” in an article meant to belittle 
the Congress. But the very u«e of the expres- 
sion is an admission of the great power which 


Congress possesses. And as the Congress domi- 
nates not by force of arms but by the influence 
of its principles and its sufferings and sacrifices 
to uphold those principles, it has a greater right 
to be heard than any other organization in India. 
“Times of India ” Thinks Congress 
Demands Not Unreasonable 

The following paragraph is taken from an 
Associated Press summary of a leading article 
in the British-owned and British-edited Times 
of India of Bombay of the 12th October last: 

“ . nobody questions the dominatin'* position in 

our political Me of the Indian National Congress Its 
demands are not unreasonable, but they cla«h in some 
re*pects with those of important minority communities” 
However, the Times of India declares, "We must have our 
goal explicitly declared and we must be assured that it 
will be achieved at the earliest possible moment Justice 
demands that, and Great Britain cannot refuse justice 

“We are confident that the British Government’s 
response will be of a kind which will enable our Provin- 
cial Ministries to continue their ta«k, undeterred by 
threats of Ml -sting trouble ” — A P 

Wlule recognizing that the Times of India's 
tone is better than that of some of the Tory 
papers of Britain, we dislike its girding at the 
left-wingers. Their demands are substantially 
the same as those of the rightists. The pro- 
vincial ministries need not be patted on the 
back at the cost of the leftists 
Hindu Consolidation Movement in Benenl 
Dr S. P Mookherjee, mm, ex-Vi ce- 
Chanccllor of the Calcutta University and Vice- 
Prerident of the Hindu Mahasabha, and Mr. 
N. C. Chatterjec. Bar-at-Law, General Secretary 
of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha made an 
extensive tour throughout eastern Bengal and 
north Bengal in connection with the movement 
for Hindu consolidation. They addressed many 
meetings in various districts which were very 
largely attended 'They have issued a statement 
after the conclusion of their tour in Bengal, in 
the course of which they say • 

We are glad to announce to all interested in the 
movement for Hindu consolidation jn Bengal that our 
appeal received a warm and wide resoon«e and in a 
measure far beyond our expectation The response was 
snontaneous and sympathetic in all the places we visited. 
The different sections of the public were impressed that 
the policy and the programme of the Bengal Hindu 
Mahasabha were planned on the broadest basis of 
nationalism and were consistent with the evolution of 
real national life in this country. We did not take our 
stand on any narrow communal nlane, nor did we plead 
lor any special favours for the Hindus We emphasised 
that, for the sake of nationalism it«elf. the Hindus of 
Bengal must consolidate and guard by all effective 
means the present attack on their right*, political, eco- 
nomic, cultural ind social. 
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mand now, for He felt convinced that the Congress in 
recent years had been growing from strength to strength. 

The war aims of the democracies, as declared by their 
statesmen, failed to carry conviction with him. What 
they were now concerned with in India was that if the 
war was being fought for the sake of liberty and freedom 
then India should not be denied that freedom. They 
could only fight as a free nation, he declared. 

He did not consider the so-called obstacles to Indian 
independence, such as Hindu-Muslim problem, as insuper- 
able. In any case they were domestic problems and were 
not the concern of anyoDe but Indians 

Concluding, Mr, Bose appealed for Indian unity and 
common front — A. P. 

United Provinces' Speaker's Statement 

When the United Provinces Assembly met 
on October 3 last, Shri Purushottamdas Tandon, 
the speaker, made a considered statement on the 
situation, which has been published in full m 
both Congress and non-Congress dailies of that 
province. It was a sober and reasonable state- 
ment, which did not lose in firmness owing to 
its subdued tone. 

The speaker referred to and pointed out the 
results of the amendment in the British Parlia- 
ment of the Government of India Act of 1935 
in its bearings on the powers of the provincial 
legislatures and ministries, and showed in detail 
the differences in their results and implications 
and their probable durations between the 
Emergency Powers Act of Britain and the Act 
amending the Government of India Act 
Regarding the war he said 

The war is a serious matter Wars always are 
Appeals have been made by high authorities both in 
Britain and in India lor the co-operation of the Indian 
people. As a mattrr of fact, the Indian people ha\e not 
declared that they are at war with any people in the 
world. The Indian Government, not responsible to the 
people, have been dragged into the war beeau«« of their 
position in relation to the Brili'h Government. But the 
appeals to the Indian people are based, and rightly *o. 
on grounds of human liberty and democratic principles. 
At the same time it has been authoritatively said on 
behalf of the British Government that constitutional 
questions relating to India and the demands of the 
Indian people should not be prc««ed during the war; 
and even ethical principles have been pressed into 
service bv some British statesmen to persuade the Indian 
peopte not to divert the attention of the British authori- 
ties hut to concentrate on winning the war. By age-long 
traditions our people are known to be partial la rlr sensi- 
tive to appeals to their honour, generosity and humane- 
ness. Appeals of this nature always touch our hearts 
even though our own miseries due to our poh'iral 
subjection, are overwhelming and though such appeals 
are not new and were repeatedly made during the la«t 
war which began in 19U But it is a very serious 
matter (ot the British Government to consider whether 
it it wise and justifiable, even in the name of war, to 
keep back fundamental questions affecting the liberties 
and well-being of such a vast country as ours, when the 
war itself i« being waged to preserve democratic 
principles in a small country like Poland. That country. 


naturally, has all our sympathy, but that sympathy would 
have been fuller, the energy to put that sympathy into 
operation would have 'been more effective, if we, our- 
selves, enjoyed the status to secure which for them our 
assistance is needed 

Tile speaker proceeded to point out bow 
India could have been placed in a better position 
to defend itself and help Britain. 

This House, by a resolution which was discussed 
at great length, voted on October 2. 1937, that is, soon 
after it began to function, that the Government of India 
Act was unsatisfactory and designed to perpetuate the 
subjugation of the people of India, and the House de- 
manded that the Act should be replaced by a constitu- 
tion for a free India, framed by a Constituent Assembly. 
If that demand of our House, which was s1*o made by 
a majority of other provincial assemblies, had been met 
by the British Government in a spirit of sympathy with 
the principles of democracy, which they said they defend- 
ed in the last war and which they are out to defend in 
the present one, our country would beyond doubt have 
been in a stronger position to-day to defend lt«elf and 
to help Britain and other nations fighting in a righteous 
cause. On behalf of the House I make bold to say that 
the policy of the British Government ignoring our 
resolution has definitely weakened the fighting strength 
of Britain. 

In conclusion, he pressed for the immediate 
solution of the question of India’s status. 

Even the exigenev of a war is not a good ground for 
shelving the very important question of India’s status. 
It calls for immediate solution. The war, I **y, has 
made it even more urgent. Statesmen must recognize 
that to win modem wars it is essential to harness the 
popular will in their support. And nothing would be 
more opportune to win the people of India than giving 
them the initiative and necessary control for carrying 
on the fight for freedom and democratic principles With 
enthusiasm and sacrifice and making them feel that the 
war in which they are helping safeguards what they 
value and cherish. 

British Labour Members IT ant Freedom 
For India 

Major Attlee had previously spoken more 
than once in the British House of Commons in 
favour of Britain following democratic principles 
in practice in India. More recently other 
Labour members spoke in a similar vein. 

Lovdo*(, Oct 12. 

The Indian question was mentioned incidentally by 
one or two labour members in the course of tonight’s 
debale in the House of Common* following Mr Chamber- 
lain's pronouncement. 

Sir Stafford Cripps said : 

“Hiller’s offer we cannot for one moment accept but 
it is folly to turn it down without putting forward our 
own objective. If we are fighting for democracy, free- 
dom and a new world, our care for India must lie as 
great as for Poland." 

^Mr. Campbell Stephen supporting Sir Stafford Cripps 

“If Wf are believers in democracy we should believe 
in democracy in India as much a* in Germany." 

Mr. Sorensen said : 

“TCV should try to math the minds of the Orman 



ARMAGEDDON * 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
A letter to Dr. Amiya Chakravarty 


AVb enter a darkened world possessed by 
nightmare. Civilised conduct, even as we watch 
it, is being tortured beyond recognition. Such 
repulsive caricature and world-wide brutalising 
of civilisation would have been unthinkable a 
short while ago. Values in civilisation have 
undergone secret transformation : they are 
mainly identifiable with skill in material manu- 
facture. Sitting in warehouses stocked with 
machines breeding goods. Greed has become 
ever more lustful. Nations, vulturelike, hover 
shamelessly. Sanguinary greed hides behind 
pulpits and classrooms; streams of religious 
sermon and science pour from specialised intel- 
lects without washing it clean. Civilisation’s 
base is being sapped; m the dark underhalls of 
empires live acquisitive passions; pillars of 
triumph slowly rot threatening m their down- 
fall the fabric of sane humanity. Where is 
redress ? I wish I knew. Towards abyss slide 
hoarded empires once formed by feeding, in 
undisturbed security, on the two weak continents 
of Asia and Africa. The devourers could not 
think that their own have-not cousins would 
one day rise up and threaten their spoils. 
Whirlwind of killing goes on, weapons follow 
weapons in unending mathematics, where can 
this stop ? Mutual manslaughter proceeds on 
premises strewn with leavings of ill-gotten food; 
yesterday’s carousers talk peace today in the 
hour of disaster, but even then they will not 
clean their courtyard. 

You ask me to write — wliat can I write, I 
wonder, that might be acceptable to either side. 
My pen falters, following a weak body; a 
gathering despair tempts me to reign alone in 
the free realm of my mind m which I can weave 
patterns of \erse, undisturbed, attuned to the 
procession of seasons, to the surrounding trees. 
Would you call this an ego-centric existence ? 
That would not be quite correct; the centre lies 
in Great Reality which, in spite of life's muddied 
turmoife, remains transcendent. Thousands of 
years in man’s cruel history have gone scarred 
with suffering no less terrible than ours; Central 
Asian liordc3 scattered skulls in their paths of 
pillage, Assyrian rapacity kne w no limits in 

• Authorise.] translation. 
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human torture, Christian trustees in the name 
of religion burnt, crushed and tore human beings 
to win divine grace — but the Great Reality 
persists unaltered. His account was being kept 
in silence. Victors have vanished, great nations 
have lain dormant, dynamic changes have taken 
place in world-relationships, new challenges arc 
being thrown to humanity We in India are 
being debarred from accepting these challenges; 
had our fate been favourable, we could have 
been associated with history’s chess-board 
as players rather than as pawns. We have 
steadily lost our individuality, how can we now, 
m our crippled state, join a world-war holy or 
unholy ? Rather than indulge in mimic or 
slavish gestures, I would rather take shelter in 
what you would call my poetic escapism. With 
anguished heart I have seen how a great 
Imperial Power, in supine indifference, has 
allowed China to be swallowed morsel by 
morsel and disappear in the jaws of Japan, and 
at last from Japan itself came ugly insults such 
as Imperialism sheltered by its Eastern throne 
had never experienced. That vainglorious 
Empire, again, idly watched Italy devour 
Abyssinia and helped Germany, m amity’s 
name, to crush Czechoslovakia under mailed 
boot9. We saw how pursuing a crooked “non- 
intervention ” policy she reduced Republican 
Spain to destitution and after bowing her head 
at Munich, waved Hitler’s signature with 
ignoble joy. By sacrificing her dignity and 
neglecting her honour she gained nothing her- 
self but at each step strengthened the hands of 
her enemy finally having to plunge into this 
terrific war. In this war, I earnestly hope, 
England and France will win : the disgrace of 
civilisation by Fascism and Nazism has become 
intolerable. But it is for China I suffer most; 
the Empire-builders have enormous power and 
wealth which could be brought to help her, but 
China fights alone, almo e t empty-handed, with 
indomitable courage as her ally. 

A noct’s ultimatum, remember, was deli- 
icred already during the cataclysm of the last 
war; the answer to it will not come just yet; 
the last date for the answer is perhaps centuries 
hence. 
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“Greed’s hungry flames mount ever 
higher 

As evil ego’s appetite is fed; 

Tlie universe it demands as its victual, 
Monstrous food mercilessly shames 
monstrous hunger— 
And then, 0 Terrible, with terrific 
clash your thunder descends 

And also in another poem — 

“Whom do you blame, brothers ? 

Bow your heads down 1 
The sin has been yours and ours. 

The heat growing m the heart of God 
for ages — 

The cowardice of the weak, the 
arrogance of the strong, the greed 
of fat prosperity, 

The rancour of the wronged, pride of 
race, and insult to man — 
Has burst God’s peace, raging in storm.’’ 

(Fruit-Gathering) 

1 have finally said. They ask me to call a 
conference but what power can a conference have, 
what scope ? — (how far can its feeble voice 
reach f Is the poet then to be a loud-speaker 
for newspapers ? Read Baidbi once again, 
perhaps you have forgotten those poems. If 
you had not, you would agree that to issue one’s 
finished expression in diluted form, is a crime 
against literature. 


Postcnpt 

Since writing the above, I have read Sir 
Norman Angell’s comment in Time and Tide on 
the present situation. 


Lord Halifax, he says, referred last week to 
Great Britain's war aims ; wc arc demonstra- 
ting, by word and deed, our will to defend the 
freedom of nations which are immediately 
threatened. For this reason, we are ready to 
take tlie side of Boland. If wc do not agree to 
maintain the freedim of other nations, then the 
principle of freedom will be betrayed, and along 
with it our own freedom. 

Praising this statement of Lord Halifax, 
Sir Norman adds: But this principle of freedom 
which lias been attacked m Poland was also 
attacked in Manchuria, Abyssinia, China, Spain 
and Czechoslovakia. In regard to all those 
countries, however, Great Britain betrayed hy 
word and deed their responsibility to protect 
them. * 

Do go through the whole of Sir Norman’s 
discussion. One more proof of the difference 
that lies between the little and the great 
Englishman. When the diminutive variety sits 
on a high pedestal and rules, not only is that 
country's glory shed but its self-interest vitally 
injured. 

Some hints contained in Sir Norman’s 
article alarmed me. Rumour is rife in different 
quarters, he said, that since Japan has lost 
faith in Germany, Great Britain should at once 
make it up with Japan and push China to the 
wall. Says Sir Norman, “ Now to sacrifice 
China to Japan would be to revert to appease- 
ment in its most evil form. And we are in 
danger of doing it from sheer moral obtuseness. ” 

We in India can add that, if groups of 
English people want now to establish safe 
friendly relations with Japan, we shall know 
then to what depths the nation’s self-respect 
has sunk. 

28th September, 1939 




THE HITLER WAR 
By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


My usual monthly article did not appear last 
month owing to the general upset caused by 
the beginning of the War. It was considered 
advisable by the powers that be that all who 
could conveniently carry on their business out- 
side of London should do so. It seemed to me 
that there was no compelling necessity for me 
to travel backwards and forwards doing about 
a hundred miles a day of motor and railway 
travelling when I could with little inconvenience 
carry on as well from my hou«e in the country. 
I therefore evacuated my office and, out of the 
smoke and grime of London, I can work 
amongst pine trees and flowers in a delightful 
atmosphere of peace and quiet Here one has 
the greatest difficulty in realising that there is 
a war on, nor do the very scanty and uninforma- 
tive bulletins issued by the Ministry of Informa- 
tion (so-called), or even by the French High 
Command, bring us much nearer to such a 
realisation. 

From where I write it is easy to run up to 
London as occasion requires and there, in 
contradistinction to here, one can see the 
changes that war has brought. For years we 
have been accustomed to regard London as a 
city set apart, a city to which all the various 
streams of British life converge — a city there- 
fore that always bears the face of prosperity 
— but because of this special destiny one 
which in no wav reflects the general state of 
the commonwealth It was pre-eminently the 
great consumer, the great spender But now 
nil this V» changed. 'Wealth and fashion, where 
it still remains, has gone into uniform. The 
children and fficir teachers and verv often their 
mothers too have gone away. Numbers of 
Government departments, head offices of com- 
panies and large business and so on, which 
could function ju*t as well elsewhere, have 
followed ^ them. Numbers upon numbers of 
private individuals of independent means — 
and such people gravitate toward* London, 
r«peciallv in the winter — have given up their 
London home*. The result of all this is that 
London, which a year or two ago seemed a 
million mile* removed from the depressed areas, 
hn« at time* all the air now of «ueH a lo*t area. 
Sandbag* are in evidence everywhere. During 


the last war the Horse Guards on duty in 
Whitehall were always mounted on their 
wonderful horses and arrayed in their resplen- 
dent uniforms. Now' the horses have dis- 
appeared and the Guards themselves are in 
khaki with “tin” helmets and on foot. Many 
Banks and Shipping Offices have had their 
windows taken out and are boarded up. London, 
in fact, looks as if it w r ere in splints. And 
overhead, and all around, and always over 
strategic spots, a vast number of silvery senti- 
nel balloons. . . Wherever you go you see an 
arrow on the wall leading you to the nearest 
air-raid shelter. That certainly is very well 
planned and sign-posted Indeed in file large 
shops and department stores the assistants 
assure you that London is the safest place 
there is. . . But wiien, you ask yourself, will 
the raids begin and all this vast preparation 
be put to the test? Ought not the raids to 
have begun long ago? Why did we not raid 
Germany as a retaliation for the merciless 
bombing of Warsaw ’ Ought we not to have 
done something to draw off the fire from 
Warsaw ? 

People in India, no less than we in England, 
must find it very difficult to form a positive 
opinion as to what is going to happen in 
Europe and how England and France. propose 
to influence such happenings But however 
difficult the future, however much our Govern- 
ment and our Ministry of Information con- 
trive to leave us in the dark, one tilling I can 
'•ay quite definitely. Nowhere in England is 
there any feeling of defeatism. We may have 
to get rid of our present leaders before we can 
get on much faster with the war. But no one 
doubts that we shall win the war — or, to put it 
perhaps a better way, that Hitler will lose the 
war. This may seem a “phony” war to 
Americans and other neutrals. We may be 
taking a long time to lumber into action. 
(General Gamelin, who, it is said, had to scrap 
all his plans bceau e c they had been revealed 
to the Russians at the recent Staff talks in 
Mo*cow, may have reason* for this). But 
there is no doubt whatever of our determina- 
tion. From the very beginning of thi« war I 
have been struck by the general attitude on 
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(lie matter and how strongly it contrasts with 
that of 1014, There is no passionate feeling nbout 
the Germans. No feeling against them at all. 
For one thing, there arc so many of them hcie — 
I have two in my own house — ns refugees. But 
every one feels that Hitler must be destroyed. 
Tlic general feeling approximates more to that 
of a jury finding a thug guilty. And just as a 
jury knows that it has the support of all law- 
abiding citizens, the general feeling here is that 
there must be sane elements in Germany as 
anxious as the test of us to nd their country 
of its evil genius. It is for this reason, more- 
over, that opinion is growing in England that 
the allies would do well now to make a state- 
ment of their peace aims Hitler must not be 
allowed to derive any support from those who, 
though they loathe what lie has done to 
Germany and Europe, feel that they must sup- 
port him lest Germany at the end is broken 
by the terms of a vindictive peace settlement. 

If only there acre a body of opinion in 
Germany strong enough to overthrow Hitler 
and make an honourable peace But, alas, 
though there are many reports of unrest in 
Germany, there seems to be little cohesion 
The German Army, for instance, has often been 
hostile to Hitler, often had its leader; changed 
One leader, it will be remembered, has re- 
cently been murdered in Poland by the Nazis 
But the Army none the less hns its own brand 
of imperialism It is said to be pan-German 
and anti-British Is there never to be an 
end of German expansionism ? I have beard 
it said that expansionism is a German mama, 
that German socialists, that pirtor Niemoller 
even, though they arc opposed to Hitler and 
all his methods, have the “Deutschland uber 
alfcs” bug. Perhaps it is because they arc so 
young n people It is not a hundred years 
since the German Empire was forged mto a 
unity by Prussia. To a new people, it seems, 
greatness can only mean conquest (As has 
been the case with the new Italy, although the 
Italian temperament has not been able to stay 
the course). . And only n nen people could 
imagine, as the Germans seem to imagine, that 
Britain and France, after giving n guarantee 
to Poland, could abandon Poland to her fate 
simply because they had not been able to 
succour her in time. 

At the moment of writing Germany and 
Russia have just issued their famous declara- 
tion. A scrap of paper from the Kremlin is 
the way in which one American newspaper dis- 
misses it. Certainly, whatever the outcome of 
tiiis move may be, this document in itself 


strikes anyone who rends it as one of the most 
superficial of ut tea ranees. Does Hitler really 
think that he can put this paper lid over the 
fire he has made in Europe ? Germany and 
Russia, they say — in just an over-night visit 
— have settled all questions arising out of “ the 
dissolution of the Polish State.” In conse- 
quence France and Britain should now liqui- 
date their uar against Germany. And if they 
don’t, theirs will be the responsibility for the 

continuation of the war Such a simple 

syllogism 1 But the premise is false. 

The part which Russia Is playing in the 
present war is of course the great question- 
mark. No doubt people in India canvas it ns 
much ns wc do. Events may prove that 
Russian intervention 1ms been the decisive factor 
in defeating the Nazis, but for the present a 
few general reflections can be made. In the 
first place Russia must bear the responsibility 
for the outbreak of war. War no doubt was 
inevitable, but when Russia suddenly announced 
that she had concluded a Non-Aggression Pact 
with Germany, announced it while the French 
and British delegations were still in Moscow 
trying to worry a way through to a Peace Alli- 
ance, war from that moment became a certainty 
—and indeed broke out within a few days On 
the other hand, no doubt, it is argued that Russia, 
bv this one simple stroke, broke the Bcrlin-Rome- 
Tokio Axis Tins ensured that the coming war 
would be a local u nr and not n World war because 
both Japan and Italy were left outside. And 
most important of all. ns this strange “co- 
operation” continues, Russia is making her- * 
self a barrier to German expansion into Eastern 
Europe — thereby destroying ‘ the dream of 
Hitler, and the Kaiser, and! Bismark, that in 
the East t heir future lies 

Russian intervention haS taken such sur- 
prising forms, has seemed at first glance so 
opposed _ to everything 'that they have hitherto 
stood for— for 'instance, it is somewhat of ft 
shock to find Russia linked with Germany and 
describing themselves ns the “two imperial 
powers”— that even the faithful, the Com- 
munists, have been hard put to it to find a 
rational explanation. Stccplc-chosing over 
paradoxes is the way in which one American 
commentator has summed it up. But at the 
moment opinion is growing that the Russian 
action is after all directed against Germany; 
that Riissinn imperialism along the Baltic 
fringe, no less than the Russian barrier along 
tlic Balkan^, is designed not so much ns a carve- 
up of Europe between Germany and Russia as 
a move on the part of Russia to keep Germany 
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in check. Russia, in other words, is playing 
the part she would have played had she come 
into the abortive Peace Bloc — and is play mg 
it without bloodshed so far as she is concerned. 
Clever, long-headed, Stalin. . . . 

This reading of Russian intervention may 
prove to be the true one. The first nightmare, 
that Russia and Germany would combine to 
impose a* tyranny from the Black Sea to the 
Baltic, may be receding. But democrats must 
not be blamed if at the outset they completely 
misread the Russian intention. The manner 
of the Russian intervention was deplorable 
When the heroic Poles were making a last 
desperate stand against the Nazis, Russia came 
in and gave them the knock-out blow. And 
after this Russia proceeded, with Germany, to a 
fourth Partition of Poland. The latest news 
seems to show that Russia intends to include 
in her part mainly the Ukraine and those parts 
on her side of the Curzon line to which perhaps 
she has as good an ethnographical claim as any 
State And if this is really the case, the Com- 
munists and others argue, it looks as if Russia 
will wash her hands of Polish Poland — of the 
German share of Poland — and make no bones 
about it if and when the democracies defeat 
the Nazis and reconstitute a Polish State. 

All this may be true I hope it is. But 
I don’t see how any democratic people can find 
much to be glad about in Russian methods. 
Russia has undoubtedly a good claim to the 
other half of the Ukraine which Poland under 
Pilsudski forcibly took from her It is not 
Icasant though to read of Russian soldiers 
unting Polish landlords as if they were vermin 
and shooting Polish Officers. Can the “liberated” 
territories prosper in the midst of such 
tyrannies ? The Russian regime has continued 
now for twenty-two years. Yet it still has to 
begin with shooting landlords. It is still not sure 
of itself. Isn’t it time that someone arose in 
Eastern Europe and revived the old doctrine 
that the means is as important as the end ? 
Indeed, it is more important than the end ! 
Since no one can tell which way the world is 
going. 

But supposing Russian intervention is in 
fact sinister. Supposing there really are teeth 
in the German-Russian threat that, since there 
i" no longer any reason for continuing the War, 
they will “consult together”, should Britain 
and Pranec persist in going on with it. Can 
they do much damage, to the democratic cause? 
On this subject there is at present much specu- 
lation — and considerable optimism. •The 
German wireless speakers have taken good 


care to point out that they can now get all their 
raw materials from Russia. And of course 
Russia is rich m raw materials though not in 
every essential one. But on the other hand 
Germany has no money with which to pay for 
such imports. She can only pay for them by 
exchanging machinery and manufactured goods. 
And how, m war-time, can she increase her 
production of such goods — with so many of her 
workers at the front, with so great a margin 
in her own needs to make up, as a result of the 
French and British blockade ? Another point 
is tins. The Russians, it is said, hare exploited 
those source* of raw materials which lie nearer 
to Germany. Any great increases will have to 
come over miles and miles of railway. And 
Russian transport is extremely limited and 
backward. 

From the foregoing, it will be deduced that 
we m Britain believe that time is on the side 
of the democracies — and one good reason for this 
lies in our superior economic resources. We can 
buy abroad. We police the seas. The Nazis 
have no money and, judging from their mad-dog 
acts of piracy at sea, the blockade is making 
them frantic. How else can be explained their 
attacks on any shipping they can get hold of, 
even neutral Swedish shipping carrying car- 
goes to neutral Belgian ports. Not to speak of 
their latest announcement that they will treat 
all British merchant vessels as if they were 
warships. 

The part which the Na\’y is taking in the 
War is undoubtedly our chiefest pride and 
cause for gratification. Wc hear so much of 
the dilatory methods which appear to be the 
fashion on the Western front — although the 
strategy of "masterly inactivity” is no new 
thing — but we ought rather to consider the 
truly amazing feats of the French and British 
Navies. Not only have they been destroying 
submarines at the rate of three or so a week, 
they have swept every German merchant vessel 
off the seas. And consider how they have 
reduced the toll on British shipping In the 
first week of war, when Germany had time to 
place all her submarines, wc lo=t 65,000 ton*, 
in the second 46,000, in the third 21,000— and 
by the fourth w cek the Navy had got this down 
to 9,000. 

All things considered, it looks n« if this 
War is entering on a new pha=e. Poland, for 
the moment, has gone under. Ttu««in has inter- 
vened and. shot to pieces the Nazi dream of 
expansion in the cast. She may have some shot 
for the democracies also, but for the moment It 
has turned the Nazis west. Nazis and Russians 
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together ore putting forward proposals for a 
pence. At the same timo the Nazis arc in the 
grip of a fit of frnr and ruthlessnc**. And to, 
if the so-called pence offer is rejected, can we 
expect feme desperate gamble now in the west ? 
Well, India will know of this ns soon ns wo do. 

No sooner were the Russians nnd Germans 
shaking hands over the body of Poland than 
it was said in Prance, nnd especially by Mme. 
Tnbouis, Hint famous politirnl prophet, that 
Hitler would turn Germany into a Soviet 
Republic rather than fnll into the hands of the 
Allies. That no doubt was drawing n bow at 
a venture. But it may prove true nnd sooner 
than anyone supposes, especially if a moderate 
party docs not come into power in Germany 
and make pence while it is still po'riblc to stop 
the rot. As all the world knows the Nazi 
leaders (with the exception of Hitler him«olf 
for whom a VuActA death has ttarayt k» pre- 
dicted) have built up fortunes abroad against 
the time when they mny have to fly the 
country'- But they arc not the only ones who 
are afraid of what is going to happen to them 
Big industrialists arc getting nnxious— c«|wrtal- 
ly in view’ of the explosions and sabotage 
reported on all sides, tne attempted rising* in 
Czecho-Slovnkia nnd Austria — and one of the 
greatest, nnd one-time fervent supporter of 
Ilitlcr 1ms already gone whilo the going is good 
Russian support, they reflect, may save 
Germany from the Allies. But uhat can save 
Germany from revolution ? How can they 
stop Communist doctrines from seeping through 
when Communist Russia is their new saviour ’ 
Von Ribbentrop, they see, is summoned to 
Moscow nowadays, just as in the former days 
the Austrian Chancellor or the Czech President 
was summoned to Berchtesgaden Germany 
has lost the initiative and they know it At 
any rate, that is the opinion of Von Pa pen non 
Nazi Ambassador to Turkey. In the past Von 
Pnpen has done much of the Nazi underhand 
work. He it was who at the outset of the Nazi 
regime was sent to Rome to lull the Pope (and 
.came home with some kind of sacred cope to 
please the German Catholics). He it was who, 
aa German Ambassador to Austria, turned the 
Embassy into the headquarters of the Austrian 
Nazi traitors. He was sent to Turkey to try 
to checkmate the British negotiations for a 
Turkish Alliance He of all men should know 
when the game is up And he is said to be the 
most dejected man in Turkey. Nothing he 
feels can prevent the .spread of Communism 
now in Germany. 


Well, war more than anything else, throws 
the whole outlook into uncertainty. It li3S 
been defined as the utmost net of force, but I 
would describe it as the utmost net of dark- 
ness. No one, no nation, can see very' far ahead. 
Even if a nation feeds fo confident that it can 
envisage victory, it cannot envisage the kind 
of world that will be left at the tnd of war. Far 
myself, I feel Uinl one of the many decisive 
changes that will have to come about, before 
(he end is in eight, is a change of our present 
leaders. They teem in no hurry* to pro-acute 
this war. Delay, they say, is on our side. It 
is money that is going to win this war as it won 
tlio last war. Yes, but it is money that hss 
made (his war I lie have f< on our present 
leaders allow the Disarmament Conference w 
die on their hands. We have seen them shut 
up the Empire in a tariff wall thereby giving a 
tremendous spurt to German, ideas of expan- 
sion in Europe.^ We have seen (hem let down 
China, Abyssinia and 6pain rather than iin- 
)*onl the “interest" of the British Empire. They 
arc all paying lip-service now to the idea of a 
new order in Europe. But can a bu«ine«sman’8 
Government, led by (lie principal believer fn 
tariffs (which is simply economic war), draw the 
outlines of the new Europe — persuade the 
various StatcB, at their various levels of deve- 
lopment, that they must not shut themselves 
up behind tariffs and give rein to economic 
nationalism which always leads on to war ? 
Our blockade may be necessary to win thi« war. 
But w hen war is ended, who is going to rid the 
world of blockade, of tariff psychology ? Presi- 
dent Roosevelt may give the world a lead. 
Pome say it is most important that America 
should stay out of this war, so that liberal ideas 
may still flourish in the midst of our desolation. 
Well that’s as may be. I have no great faith 
in «aviours from outside. I hope rather that 
both Germany and Britain may throw up 
somehow men who have an idea of a new and 
federated Europe. 

Months ago I wrote that the United States 
of Europe must eventually he brought about. 
And this would be merely the preliminary to 
the United States of the world, where there will 
be no dependent" nations and all will be free 
to work out their own salvation with such help 
from outride as they may require and request. 
That may be some way off but everything is 
working— blindly m most ease®— towards it. 
Such an idea keeps one sane in this mad. world 



EMERSON AT HARVARD AND IN THE UNITARIAN MINISTRY 

By J T. SUNDERLAND 


Emerson was a graduate of Harvard college, 
of the class of 1821. Though he entered young, 
he had had such excellent preparation in Greek 
and Latin that he was able to read and wnte 
both with considerable ease. His acquaintance 
with English literature was already wide, and 
during his college course he read extensively the 
works of the great English, French and German 
authors. Courses in literature and rhetoric he 
enjoyed and excelled in, while mathematics he 
disliked. 

As a student, Emerson w’as generally liked 
by his fellow's and by the professors The 
President (for whom he rendered certain 
regular services) became particularly his 
friend. Emerson was described m tho**c days 
ns of a sensitive and retiring nature. 

His talents for writing and for speaking 
were already beginning to manifest themselves 
and he won' two college prizes for essays and 
one for declamation He wa* also beginning 
to write poetry and was chosen class poet. 

After graduating from Harvard Emerson 
taught for a time. In 1823 he began the study 
of theology under the guidance of Dr William 
Ellery Channing. Dr Chanmng was one of 
the most eminent of the Boston preachers He 
was the intellectual and spiritual leader of the 
liberal Unitarian wing of the Congregational 
church Emerson’s father was a Unitarian 
minister and it was natural that Ralph Waldo, 
in preparing himself for the ministry should 
have looked to the leading thinker and preacher 
of the Unitarian movement as his ideal The 
noble and fearless character of this great man 
and his clear and independent thought had an 
important influence upon the youthful Emerson 
and were a permanent source of inspiration in 
Ins life and work. 

Thus inspired by the ethically and spiri- 
tually rich liberalism of Dr Channing’s 
religious teaching, Emerson entered the 
Unitarian ministry in Boston in 1829 For 
nearly three years he was pn=tor of the second 
Unitarian church there. At the end of that 
time lie resigned because of conscientious 
scruples ngain«t administering the “Com- 
munion” in the customary way. and he neicr 
again took a pastorate, though for some years. 


he continued to do occasional preaching in 
neighboring Unitarian pulpits 

In the winter of 1836-7, three years after 
resigning his church, he delrvered a series of 
ten lectures in Boston which attracted much 
attention though they were considered by many 
conservative critics dangerously heretical. 

In August, 1837, he delivered an address 
before the Phi Beta Kappa society at Harvard 
on “ The American Scholar, ” m w’liich he set 
forth his philosophy. Lowell speaks of the 
occasion of this lecture as “ an event without 
parallel in our literary annals, a scene to be 
always treasured in the memory for its pic- 
turesqueness and its inspiration What 
crowded and breathless aisles, what windows 
clustering with eager heads, what grim silence 
of foregone dissent • ” 

The following year Emerson gave at 
Harvard his famous Divinity School Address. 
The radical religious views he expressed m this 
address caused a break between him and Ins 
alma mater It was a clear, outspoken and 
uncompromising statement of his religious 
philosophy and ideals, and proved a thunder- 
bolt out of a clear sky to the conservative 
element among the professors of Harvard 
Divinity School Rev Henry Ware, junior 
Professor in the Divinity School, strongly 
dissented from certain of Emerson’s ideas, 
declaring that they appeared to him "more 
than doubtful, and their prevalence would tend 
to overthrow the authority and influence of 
Christianity.” At the fame time he took 
pams to speak with great respect of Mr' 
Emerson himself and of "the lofty ideas and 
beautiful images of spiritual life which you 
throw out, and which 6tir so many souls. ” 

As a matter of fact, the address met with 
more fa\or in the Divinity School than out- 
wardly appeared, while in the College proper 
it was received with enthusiasm by not a few 
students and professors. Nevertheless, for some 
years after this the college authorities generally 
were cold toward Emerson; he was not parti- 
cularly welcome at college functions nor was 
he. shown much honour or attention as an 
.alumnus His criticism or Edward Everett and 
Daniel Webster, and his sympathy with the 
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an !i -slavery movement added to the antagonism 
which Harvard felt toward him. 

However, conservative feeling could not 
permanently obscure the greatness of such a 
thinker as Emerson and it was inevitable that 
eventually Harvard should be proud to bestow 
upon him some of her highest honors. In ISG7 
ho was made an Overseer of the college ruid 
the degree of L.L.D. was conferred upon him. 
Al “0 at tlus time he was invited to deliver 
another Phi Bela Kappa address, — afterward 
published in his volume, “Literary and .‘'ocial 
Aims.” It lmd been almost thirty years since 


he had appeared before ns a speaker m the 
Harvard halls. 

In 1870 he accepted an invitation to 
deliver n course of fourteen lectures under the 
philosophical department of Harvard. The«e 
were warmly received by both faculty and 
students. 

It is gratifying that Emerson’s alma mater 
grew' into nn appreciation of this great alumnus 
during his lifetime. Later a hall of phiJo*ophy 
at Harvard nas built in his honor and named 
after him. 


A POEM 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Through the troubled history of man 

comes sweeping a blind fury of deduction 
and the towers of civilisation topple down to dust. 

In the ciiaos of moral nihilism 

arc trampled underfoot by marauders 
the be«t treasures of Man heroically won 
by the martyrs for ages. 

Come young nations proclaim the fight for freedom, 
raise up the banner of invincible fmth. 

Build bridges with your life across the gaping earth 
blasted by hatred, 
and march forward. 

Do not submit yourself to carry the burden of insult 
upon your head, 
kicked by terror, 

and dig not a trench with falsehood and cunning 
to build a shelter for your dishonoured manhood; 
offer not the weak as sacrifice to the strong 
to save yourself. 
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INSIDE THE V. S. S. It. 

Fourteen l)a\ a Hard 

By Pitot*. S1IYAMA C1IARAN, u.t , m sc. (London) 

PREFACE 

It Wa* with con-iJcral.lc difficulty ami aft™ a »nt that I was able to ftel an n.clorseinent on my 

passport from tho Itritl^lt Indian Oovemnient prrroiitin^ uic in tm U S S. R. But lint was not ihe end of the 
roubles. After wining patiently in Tehran for >omt linu- ami ^ending cables to .Moscow, it was with difficulty 
hat I was siren a transit \i«a through Ru*« a no Rahu and Leningrad to London. I was refused the Toun-t 
lor which I bad apphe.f on S .o«!I> 

. * relecled a route through Russia which enabled me to -.pend some data in Len’ngrad and Baku. The 

rules of transit \i,j through |J. 5. S R are such that « iratelJcr has to catch the jieil available boat or train — 
no halts are permitted. 

, 'ly mute from India lay through Raluchxtan lahtdan. Meslicd, Tehran and then across the El burr to 
Ute southern shores of the Caspian S-a. Thi» va wa» <n>~«-d by a Soviet Steamer from Bandar I’ahlav; to Baku, 
thi hooV^* 1 1 journey through Dalurh'-lan and Persia are described in detail in the First Part of 


CHUTE Ti I dmtng-room with clean white table iinen, good 

IUt>K At L\vr cutlery and crockery, and (lie tabic decorated 

[Slay 231 * with beautiful /ion ers in vases could bo meant 

» . J _ for passengers travelling in the neighbouring 

of fin .■ V V'°. rc ’ n f ^° jurisdiction of the Union -altHin A stewardess was in attendance, and 
coviet Socialist Republic.-!. from her I learnt that the room was for the 

w, , '' an< 'ered about the ship trying *•> find U'e of the crew only and that I was to dme 
and w ^ V,as rnt l' tr rUst 3‘ an ^ l°°ked old upstair^ with the upper class passengers, 
ed to h i r '* lf!i ' ( ' n Evondxwlv on board seem' So I went up the ladder, crossed the inter- 

X couldr i J prt ‘P a r»ng it’for departure so that ventng open space and mounted the stairs to 

trouhf f none to a,t f“nd to me After some the mam deck, from where I found my way to 
knew’ ,10Ts cycr, I came across a sailor who the dining-room. Here I metthe Iranian doctor, 
qi fromc German. He directed inc to III who informed me that tiiey had just finished 
» near the steerage. tea while I was wandering about getting my 

tmfur < * (nvn ®Ome steps into a smelly and bearings, but he said that he would enquire if 
m do m • ^° ni fitor>* with 24 bunks arranged some could be served to me then. He knew a 
was Ub ° *' Crs roun d. The prevailing colour stewardess who could speak German. She said 
® rusty brown The paint was flaking ofT that I was to dine there and that the dinner 
Isiw"' i. one corner was a tap with a would be served at 5-30, hardly half an hour 

arrn bUr ^ e ^ Under it. There were no other afterwards I told her that in that case I did 
“gements for washing and toilet. not require any tea but would be glad to have 

barn r ^ ui(cac C3 were placed upon one of the a glass of cold water. 

not C bun hs. I Teas disappointed. There was On the table w ere lying carafes full of luke- 

. . a tnattre-*. on it, just a wooden plank warm wafer, so she brought me a glass of cold 

I inted dark brown. After the customs and water from the refrigerator, 

th ICG °f^ ea! “shore I was rather tired and felt I had met this doctor in Tehran at the 

un° t a cll P refreshing tea to cheer me French Consulate, where he was getting his visa 
rn f nan dered about in search of the dining- far France. He was a medical officer in the 
oom for tj Je jj ar( i Class passengers. From the employment of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
p. a ' c l pamphlets I had learnt that I and II and was being sent to Dublin for further studies 
p! a>s Passengers dine together while the Hard by the Government. He was accompanied by 
tass ones have separate dining arrangements. Ins wafe and child. Now they were going to 
.-Near my state room I found an excellent England through the Russia-Berlin route From 
urning-room The walls were decorated with England the}* would go on to Ireland. 
j* 1 ®. Portraits of the leaders of the Russian revo- In the whole ship there were altogether a 
muon and Russian mottoes in white letters on dozen pa'Sengers. One of them was in the 
red strips of cloth. It seemed odd that a Tourist class, I alone was in ihe Hard class, and 
66— S 
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the remaining ten were I Class. The latter 
were mostly foreigners — Swedes in the employ- 
ment of the Iranian Government, who were 
going home on furlough at its expense. 

We sat dawn to dinner exactly at 5-30. 
The dining-room was bcnutilully and taste- 
fully furnished. There were portraits of Lenin, 
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Stalin and Vcrrosilov looking down at us from 
the walK In 1920 when I went to England for 
the first time, a e travelled by S S Frtcdnchfruhe, 
a German boat given to the P & O. to cope with 
after-war ni«h of passengers from India to 
England In the dining-room of that boat our 
meals were supervised by the portraits of Kaiser 
William II and Bismarck. 

The food and service were e\ce!tent. IVe 
were served with Breach, chops with potatoes 
and beans, and compote, followed by tea m 
glumes without milk, but sugar was provided 
Drinks like beep — known as p!?ro in Russian, 
Vodka and mineral vetdah had to be paid for 
extra Vadah meant 'Water. When I enquired 
if they had some of it they said "da-da" I 


could not understand what they meant by 
“ da-da," but later I Icamt that it meant “ Yes *' 
in Russian. 

After dinner I went tjpto the top deck and 
sat on a wicker lounge chair which was lashed 
to the railings. A stiff breeze was blowing, but 
it was not hard enough to whisk aw ay the chairs. 
The fasJifngs too prevented them from rushing 
about the deck when the ship pitched and tossed. 

We had left Pnhlavi an hour ago but it was 
still visible in the distance. Towards the west 
the sun was just setting behind the well wooded 
and green covered hills of Caucasia. The 
scenery was just like the one we had encountered 
while going along the coast of Ma 2 andran in 
Iran. 

Feeling rather tired I retired early to my 
solitary saloon, of which I was the sole monarch. 
But now I was agreeablj’ surprised to see a white 
oasis in the middle of the brown de«crt of the 
room A nice and clean bed bad been made for 
me on one of the bunks Sheets, pillow cases and 
towels were all snoiv-white. By mistake a long 
table elolh had been supplied instead of a sheet, 
but as it was folded double it did pot matter 
much 

I suppose that bedding was a special con- 
cession to me. The usual type of pas-engers 
travelling steerage by this boat, I am sure, arc 
not looked after so well. They ha\c just to pig 
it out on the bare bunks. However, I had nil 
the facilities of I Class except that I had to 
sleep apart m that dormitory. On Russian boats 
the decks, lounge and smoking rooms are com- 
mon to all the passengers irrespective of their 
classes of travel. 

[May 24j 

I had quite a rcficslmig sleep. During the 
night I felt some small objects dropping into my 
bed So, I thought that even this place was 
not free from bugs and m<=cets But with the 
help of my electric torch I discovered that they 
were not what I was afraid of, but just some 
flakes of paint that had fallen from the ceding 

I was up at dawn and began a search for 
a lavatory' and bath room There were none 
near the Hard tvdoon, so I went up <Jlc j a( (der 
and discovered some filthy latrines and a wash 
basin equally filthy, with n tap of water above 
it I went up to I Class and u«ed their con- 
veniences. The bail) tub looked rather ru-ty, 
so I poured some hot water on my bodv with 
tfic help of a mug 

. .. We . w "**, Baku and the chanted 

pi the land had changed entirely. The same 
barren lulls and brown desert were once wot'® 
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seen near the coast. I went below and packed 
up in readiness for landing. 

Breakfast was served early and we had 
omelette, sausages, two kinds of cheese, bread, 
butter and tea. Sea air atways makes one feel 
very hungry. 

A turn round a promontory and Baku was 
spread out before us m the distance. I had gone 
upto the pilot’s deck and the view from here 
was superb A forest of derricks above the oil 
wells was visible all along the crescent shaped 
coast. 

We docked at 8-30 A.M , Baku tune, which 
is half an hour in advance of Tehran tune The 
ship's clock was showing Moscow time which 
is one hour behind Baku time. I had set my 
watch with the ship’s clock, and on shore found 
that the time as given by the customs house 
clock was an hour in advance. These different 
times lead to a great deal of confusion. 

Our luggage was now brought from our 
cabins and stacked on the deck. Soon we 
docked and a gangway connected 
the ship with the wharf. All of us 
were waiting on the deck like sheep 
to be allowed to step ashore. Oui . 
passports were still with the captain 
Soon the police came on board the 
sb,ip and went into his cahin The > 
passports were handed over to them 
and were scrutinised by one of the , 
officers who then handed them ovei 
to another officer on the pier stand- 
ing near the gangway ( 

Next, our names were called • 
out and we were permitted to walk 
one by one up the gangway — where 
our faces were compared with tike 
•passport photographs and we were 
permitted to set foot on the Russian 
soil. 

As I put my foot ashore my 
feelings were very' peculiar and 
mixed. I had heard and read 
so many tales about Russian atrocities that I 
was wondering all the while if I would at all 
be able to leave this country alive A story 
came to my mind which I had heard at 
Pahlavi. 

A family somehow managed to secure pass- 
ngc on a Russian ship. When they reached 
Pahlavi they were not allowed to land as they 
did not po««e$s proper passports and visa*. 
They had to return to Baku, where too they 
were not permitted to land. They went to and 
fro in vain, till in desperation the man pro- 
cured some herosine oil, sprinkled it upon him- 


self and his family and set the unwanted bodies 
on fire. I w’onder if he and Ins family were 
allowed admission into the other world without 
a proper death warrant. 

I myself had seen several persons squatting 
round the customs house at Pahlavi. They had 
crossed over from Russia but were not permitted 
to get away into the interior of Irani They 
were alleged Iranians Irving m Russia who were 
being repatriated but had no passports or visas. 
Their cases were under consideration 

Our luggage was taken ashore and loaded 
on trolleys which were pushed along the rails 
laid on the pier. We were asked to go ahead 
to the customs examination hall. 

A glass-panelled door was opened by a 
porter and we were in a large room well fur- 
nished with lounge chairs and. Persian carpet*. 
The walls had the usual pictures of the leaders 
of the Russian revolution. Vases full of flowers 
were placed upon the tables One did not feci 
that one was in a customs hall, but this feeling 


soon disappeared when the actual examination 
began. 

I wandered about seeing the luggage of 
the others being inspected. My owm luggage 
had not arrived till then. Soon a well dressed 
lady came up to me and a«kcd me first in 
Russian, then in some other language and 
finally in German if I had shown my money and 
valuables to the officers there. I told her that 
the trai eller’s cheques and the letter of credit 
had been placed in a letter case in one of my 
boxes. She n«ked me to go back to the pier 
and bring those things with me. 
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Fortunately my two suitcases were on the 
top of the trolley, so I opened one of them nnd 
took out the letter of credit and travellers’ 
cheque-, closed the box once more nnd hurried 
back to the hall. 

The money was counted and entries were 
made on the passport and on duplicate sheets 
of paper, one of which was given to me. I 
was asked to he very careful of this paper as 
it was to be shown at the exit frontier before 
I could he permitted to take away the balance 
with me. 1 was also asked if I had any gold 
or jewelled ornaments like rings etc I had 
none and said so 

I noticed that the others, mostly ladies, had 
to take off their ring 4 *, bangles, necklace? and 
ear-rings, which were examined and apprai«c<l 
by the officials Gold and jewelled watches, 
cameras and binoculars had their turn al?o 
The value and descriptions of all such articles 
were also entered on duplicate form® one of 
which was handed to the owners for careful 
preservation 

There was a restaurant and bar on one 
side of the hall I was feeling rather thirsty 
and bad no Soviet money, so I enquired if I 
could change my money there I was directed 
to the Exchange bureau in the same hall. The 
current rates of exchange were ported on its 
window. There were no quotation® for Indian 
Rupees, but Iranian Rials were quoted I 
exchanged 65 Rials and was given 18 Roubles 
and four Kopeks for it The exchange worked 
out at nine pence a Rouble, or eleven Kopeks 
a penny. 

I now went to the bar nnd bought a bottle 
of mineral water for 1 Rouble and 10 Kopek® 
Soon my turn for examination came I threw 
open the lid of the suitca®es. I never keep 
them locked ns usually there is not much to 
steal nnd the thieves moreover find no diffi- 
culty in picking open the flimsy locks with 
which the suitcases are u«uaffy provided Two 
officials started looking into my luggage All 
the books and papers were taken out and 
minutely examined They were puzzled what 
to do with the sealed letters of introduction 
that I had for Turkey nnd Iraq Suddenly 
one of them had a brain wave and a«kcd me 
whether I was a transit passenger, and on my 
n®®uring him that I to, he a«lced me to put 
all the articles that would not be required 
during my journey through Russia in a suit- 
case which would be lead sealed with the 
custom® house seal There would be no bother 
about any examination as far as that sealed 
ease was concerned. 


Now started the unpacking of both the 
c.v=C!» nnd their repacking under the eyes of 
the officials, the pa'-engers and the Intourist 
lady guides. I was adii'ed to put my camera, 
letters and writing case in-idc the box to be 
scaled up. Binoculars nl-o would have been 
®hut up, but I had none. 

One of the traveller? told me later that 
some time hark when he was crossing Ru«-in 
for the first time, he too was advised to have 
his camera and the binoculars sealed up. But 
he m«i®tod on keeping them with him. Some 
time later he found that both the articles were 
stolen from his trunks though nothing cl-c was 
touched. The police official- and the Intouri't 
agent® were very sorry for the rni®hap nnd 
promised to make a search for the culprit. 
Perhaps it wa® a genuine ra®e of burglary. 

The suitca®e was soon packed up, corded 
and lend seated. I had to pay about a Rouble 
or so for this service. The contents of the 
other ca«e were examined once more very 
minutely before the chalk mark was placed on it. 
Owing to this packing and repacking I was the 
last pos«cnger to bo examined The others had 
left for the hotel as soon a® their examination 
was over All the bag® had tags put on them 
indicating the numbers of the rooms allotted 
fo their owners in (he Intourist Hotel. 

The Intmtri®t guide row a=ked me for the 
voucher for the railway journey to Moscow. 
She said that the Railway ticket would be 
leadv for me next morning. My pa«®port 
was returned to me after the entrance vi-a had 
been stamped upon it. She now asked me to 
accompany her and another pa®=engor, who had 
Wen kept back, to the taxi waiting outside. 
My chamadans were put in front with the 
driver, we all got inside and were driven to the 
hotel 

The gate from the cu«tom® hou®c oh the 
quay opened on to one of the main streets of 
the to»n Overloaded tram® and bu?cs were 
nvdiing about and car? and pedestrians filled 
up the remaining space on the road and the 
footpaths 

After a short drive we stopped inside the 
portico of the newly built Intourist Hotel in 
the Malygin Street. The building i® in the 
modern cubi®t style and looks grand. IVc were 
u'hcrcd in and had to get ourselves registered 
at the Hotel office, where our pa®? ports were 
retained. 

I wa® now shown to my rooms on the 
second floor. They were plainly but tadcfully 
fumi«hed. Immediately on entering from the 
corridor one comes into the ante-room, which 
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contains the wash basin with hot and cold I had. He then said, " I invite you to lunch 
running water, a large w ardrobc and a chest today at 1-15. What would you like to eat? 
of drawers. A low table is also placed for a Some chops with peas and potatoes, eh?” I 
suitcase. From the ante-room a door leads told him that they would do for me. 
into the bed room which is provided with a Non one of the Intounst guides came to us 
bed, table and chair. A11 neat and clean. The and asked us if we would like to have a round 
writing table had a telephone, inkstand, pens, of the town before lunch The Swedes declined 
blotting pad and the hotel stationery. From as they had been through Baku several times 
this room a huge window opened 
on to a small balcony which 
overlooked a large quadrangle 
with a tennis court in it. 

I unpacked the unsealed 
case and went for a wash and 
brush up to the lav ntory in the 
corridor. Tins too was very 
clean and provided with a por- 
celain bath with hot and cold 
water as also some arrangement 
for a shower bath. 

I now- went into the lounge 
downstairs, where I was informed 
that I was expected »n the 
dining room for breakfast On the 
ship we had a very ear b' 
breskfast and so were ready for 
another. 



As soon as I entered the 

dining room, the chief waiter 
showed me to a table where I was 

the only occupant He was dressed m a 
Russian blouse— a white shirt with red em- 
briodcry on the cuffs, collars and along the 
side of the buttons, a pair of white trousers, and 
a belt tied round the waist of the shirt, which 
had not been tucked inside the troupers There 
were no slits at the hem of the shirt It was 
all in one piece like a smock 

He wa« a clean shaven fellow — even to 
the head — and very humorous He n«hed me 
in beautiful but clipped copy-book English 
what I would be pleaded to have for my 
breakfast, Cafc-au-lait, tea or chocolate 9 I 
ordered cafc-au-lait I was served with cheese, 
sau«ngcs, bread and butter The bread was 
of two kind- — the u K ual white bread and the 
so-called black bread of Russia The latter 
turned out to be the rye bread so very common 
in Scandinavia and Germany where it is known 
as roggen bint. I like its taste better than 
that of white bread. It is slightly acidic, 
'which makes some people believe that it is 
rancid. Even the freshest rye bread has this 
ta*L» 


Inioun«( Label, Caucasus 

before I agreed to do so with the Iranian 
doctor and his family A taxi was sent for 
an«l accompanied by the guide we set out to 
see the town 

As a Hard class traveller I was entitled to 
a bus ride only for tiie «ight-seeing trip, but being 
the only one as well, I had to share the taxi 
with the I class travellers It would have been 
absurd to have provided a whole bus for me 
alone The guide a*kcd us what language we 
would prefer for the description of the sights, 
French, Russian or Turkish I n«ked her to 
confine herself to French The Iranian doctor 
had .no choice as he did not know any of the 
above languages His w tfe knew some Turkish 
and was able to converse with the guide. I 
explained the latter’s remarks to the doctor in 
English who in his turn repeated them to his 
wife in Persian. The wife thereupon pa«ed 
on her own bits of information to the husband 
in Turkish, tv Inch wa« translated to me in 
English. In tins way a quadruple language 
alliance was established and we got on cheer- 
fully. 
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more limn trebled «nco 1017, when it had 
208,000 fouls. In 1038, this figure swelled lo 
033000. The majority of people arc Turks. 

It is one of the oldc-t and at the same 
time non fit cities of the Caucasus. Founded 
by the Arabs in the fifth century, the ruins of 
the eastern architecture mingle strangely with 
the tnodernNite new apartment buildings of 
steel and glass. Baku now seems to combine 
two entirely different cities : the new city with 
its offices, factories, cultural centres, hotels and 
restaurants; and the old toun. walled off from 
the noisy thoroughfares, once the residence of 
the Shervnn-Khnns. 

Blocks of model apartment hou-es have 
been built for the workers in the neve city, with 
clubs, kindergartens, hospitals, and all the 
other essentials of civilised life. There are 
museums, scientific departments ami a univer- 
sity in the new city. 

Public utilities date since the revolution; 
these include in addition to electric trams and 
a suburban electric railway, water and 
sewerage systems, a gas btation and central 
heating. 

Baku is a great centre of oil industry. 
Oil fields surround the city. From here a pipe 
line runs right across Tran«caucasin, past Tifiis, 
to Bfttum on the Black Sea, where it is con- 
nected directly with the oil tankers which sail 
from there to all parts of the world 

When Russian petrol is sold m any town 
in India the prices go down nil round by about 
6d per gallon 

Wo first visited the oil fields in the ncigh- 
ourhood. Curiously enough there was not 
uch stink of the oil, which was oozing out of 
■ he soil in man y places, making it look black 
All round were huge towers erected above 
the oil wells In this locality all the oil practi- 
cally has been taken out of the earth In some 
places the engines were still pumping up the 
remains and sending them through pipe lines 
to a central station. 

These oil fields are known as Azamaphtha 
Trams running on this route had the caption 
“ Azarnaphtha " on them. We followed the tram 
lines and soon left them to mount up the side 
of a cliff, where we stopped at the highest point 
We got out of the car and stood surveying the 
scenery spread out before us Below was the 
forest of the oil towers In the distance was 
spread out the Bay of Lenin, in which could be 
seen the pumping tower of an oil boring deep 
under the surface of the sea 

We got into the car once more, passed 
through the boulevard along the sea, and went 
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up another sleep 6trect till we came to a 
beautiful park. There was a fine garden, a 
kiosk, and a bandstand with some benches 
lying nil round it. As it was nearly midday 
everything was cJo»ed and only a few persons 
were loitering here and there. The view of the 
town and the tea is superb from here; the for- 
mer seemed to be spread out like a coloured 
map toforr us. 

The guide with us was a young lady taste- 
fully dre«*ed. She had a pair of very' elegant 
shoes on her feet. I asked her if they were 
made in Russia. She said that they were and 
had ro«t her only 400 Roubles. We expressed 
sitrpri-c nt the costliness of the shoes as the 
value in English money was about fifteen 
jMiunds Flic noted our wonder and said that 
the price was not much for her in her money, 
though no doubt for us tourists it seemed much- 

By noting the price tags in the shops and 
comparing the prices with tho*-c of the same 
articles in England I came to the conclusion that 
the exchange allowed to the traveller* is about 
Jtli of what it actually ought to be. It is like 
compelling the Americans to cxrhangc their 
money in England and giving them only 9d. a 
dollar instead of four shillings. To the natives 
of England the cost of the articles would not 
eeein much but to the Americans everything 
would be very exf x?n«i ve 

Apparently the motive of the Russians in 
giving such an exchange is to prevent tourists 
of moderate means from abroad to move about 
independently. And also to compel them to 
book in advance through the Intourist, which 
charges far less for the same journeys nt an 
inclusive rate. However, there seemed to be 
plenty of money in the country. 

The town of Baku looked neat and clean, 
and the people well-drc^ed and cheerful. We 
made a round of it and passed by the Club for 
Turkish women, the palace of Khan Ali, the 
nuns of the temple of the fire worshippers, 
Muslim mosques and old churches now' used as 
museums We were back in the hotel by about 
1-30, when immediately we were asked to go 
up to the dining room, as lunch was being 
served 

Our friend the chief waiter turned up with 
a smile and said, “ After an excursion n good 
dinner is welcome” We were served with 
chee«c, sausages, broscli— the Russian cabbage 
soup which tasted very’ nice, chops with peas, 
potatoes and a sauce, compote of fruits, bread 
and butter. A jolly good feed in a countiy 
where I had been told people were starving. 

And mind, it was not, as some people had said, i 
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where. In Budnpe-t once wc visited a couple I was hack in the hotel at 9-15 and enquired 
of restaurants where the Jigcuner (Gipsy) when we were to leave for the station. We 
hands provided mu^ie. They too were playing were assured that there was no hurry. A luggage 
only the jazz dance tunes. With some difficulty van had been tent for, while we were to go to 


and persuasion they could be induced to enter- 
tain us with real Gipsy and Hungarian music. 

Soon the prosperous citizens with their 
wives and sweethearts began dropping in. The 
restaurant became crowded and full of gaiety. 
The waiters ru-hed about with dishes piled high 
in their hands. Champagne and drinks littered 
tile tables. Chatter and laughter resounded 
from every side. The citizens were having the 
time of their lives. 

After dinner I came out on the spacious 
balcony of the hotel and looked over the brilliant 
lights of the town. A refreshing breeze from 
the sea was blowing I went out into the street 
and strolled about the promenade which was 
practically deserted by now. Soon the cinemas 
began disgorging their crowds It seemed that 
all Baku was cither going to the midnight cafe- 
restaurants or coming out of the cinemas and 
theatres. 

Although the music and gaiety were in full 
swing in the restaurant, on return I went up 
directly to my room for a much needed sleep 

I was pleasantly and agreeably surprised 
with the state of affairs in the USSR They 
have had their troubles, no doubt, but are 
getting on splendidly now 
[May 25] 

After a refreshing sleep during the night 1 
was up in good time, and had a hot bath At 
breakfast, I found that I and the two Swedes 
alone were left. The other tourists who had 
travelled with us on the Caspian boat had left 
for Shcpektova cn route to Berlin They were 
oeorted by a buxom lady interpreter of the In- 
tourist w ho w as to accompany them right through 
Russia to the frontier 

When the breakfast was o\ er the chief w alter 
asked for a breakfast coupon, but ns I had only 
one set of coupons for Baku none were left He 
then asked me to give him one from the Dining 
Cur folder for meals on the w ay The Intounst 
guide told me not to do so but stick to the 
coupons as I would require them in the way 

The train was due to leave at 10-13 A M , 
so I wandered once more about the town On 
•turning a corner I saw a pretty sight — a squad 
of young toddlers, nbout three to four years old, 
walking by in charge of a nurse They were 
prettily dre««ed and were very neat and clean 
Later I learnt that they belonged to a creche 
maintained by the Government and were out 
for their morning constitutional. 


the 6tntion in a taxi. In the hotel office I was 
given iny railway ticket upto Moscow, berth 
reservation card and a ticket for bedding for 
the journey. 

I asked them if they had received permis- 
sion for me to stop at Moscow for a couple of 
days instead of spending all the four days in 
Leningrad They had received no such intima- 
tion from Moscow, they said, nor had the Tehran 
or Pahlavi offices informed them of my request. 

However, they assured me that a telegram 
would be sent to Moscow, and in case of any 
difficulty I should ask the agents of the 2n- 
touriats who would meet me at the Moscow 
station to take me to their headquarters where 
everything, they were sure, would be arranged 
to my satisfaction 

We walked about the protico but there was 
no sign either of the taxi or of the luggage van. 

It was now 10-30 by the Intourist clock. The 
guide assured us that the train would not lca\e 
without us There was no need to worry. At 
last the cars turned up and we left for the sta- 
tion It turned out to be built on a lavish 
scale. We were ushered into the I Class wait- 
ing room which looked like any well furnished 
drawing room It had carpets, bear skins, pic- 
tures, etc. Our luggage was brought in also. 
The train was waiting on the platform, where 
it had arrived from Batum via Tiflis about half 
an hour a go 

From the station clock I discovered that 
the railway time being Moscow time was an 
hour behind Baku time So there was no hurry. 
This accounted for the guide not being worried 
about our arming late nt the station. 

She now w cut out to find our berths in the 
tiain I was travelling Hard class while the 
Swedes were I Class. Their sleeping car was 
right at the end of the train. My seat was 
ncaily in the middle m car number seven. A 
porter picked up my suitcases, and preceded by 
the guide I went out of the waiting room. I 
looked about me with a natural curiosity. I 
had read much about the Russian railways and 
seen many pictures of them. The carriages 
were green in colour and the roofs were nil 
closely interspersed with conical chimneys at 
the top, which made them look like hedge-hogs. 
There was a huge crowd on the platform 

Carriage number 7 was soon found and wc 
went down the corridor till we came to berth 
number 24 nearly in its middle The compart- 
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ment had six berths and mine happened to be 
an upper bunk. It was crowded with passen- 
gers and their friends who had come to see them 
off. My luggage w-as placed on the bunk alloted 
to me — a bare wooden plank, and the conductor, 
after being unearthed by the guide, was told 
to look well after me There was nobody in 
the compartment w r ho could understand or speak 
any of the languages that I knew 

She then said goodbye to me and went to 
look after the Swedes and escort them to their 
carriage. I sat down on a seat and took stock 
of the persons in the compartment. Outside the 
vendors were running about from window to 
window with foodstuffs, which were being pur- 
chased in good quantities by the travellers. A 
gong was sounded and the tram got ready to 
depart. There was an old lady m my compart- 


ment and a young man was kissing her goodbye. 
He looked at me sheepishly with moisture in 
his eyes, and said, “ Maman.” He and the 
other persons who had come to see their rela- 
tions and friends off now got out of the carriages 
and the train was in motion. 

The window’s on the platform side were all 
occupied by passengers waving goodbye to them. 
I sat quietly in my corner watching these fare- 
well scenes. So the comrades had after all a 
sentimental and domestic side to their nature I 

The tram gathered speed and was soon out 
of the huge station yard which was full of loco- 
motives and other rolling stock all kept in a 
clean and workable condition. It was running 
to time It had left the station exactly at 
10-13 AM 

To be continued 


“ FOREIGN ” INDIA 

By Professor PRIYARANJAN SEN, m.a , puts 


It is an irony of fate that India is not one and 
indivisible. The country has been partitioned 
into British India, Princely India, and India 
that belongs neither to the British nor to the 
Prmc.es but to some " foreign ” power I am at 
a loss liow to give the last a name, though local 
habitation it possesses, and for want of a better 
term I may perhaps call it " foreign ’’ India— 
belonging to a power we consider to be foreign. 
Not that British India is India unqualified; but 
that there exists a remarkable divergence 
between British India and the Indian States,, 
and also between British India and “ foreign ” 
India. The compartments are not exactly water- 
tight, but in a sense may be described as air- 
tight. The Indian National Congress, for 
example, has been understood and suffered to 
remain in British Jodis ; then, after about half 
a century of its creation, the principles have 
to be preached de novo in Princely India The 
ideology there is different, and the development 
of the people has been equally different. 

A section of “foreign” India, Portuguese 
India, has far-reaching historical associations. 
Writers on modem India are necessarily struck 
with the deep influence which the West has 
exercised on it; the study of modem India from 
any viewpoint — art, literature, society, archi- 
tecture, etc., — i* bound to a large extent to be 
the study of western influence in it. And such 
western influence is associated with the story 
of Va«co da Gama's exploration and discovery 
of a direct route to India. It i* in this sense 
that we may say that Calicut and Cochin played 
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an important part in matters concerning Bengal 
and Assam in the sixteenth century, and though 
we may be indifferent to modern Portugal and 
its economic recovery, we cannot afford to ignore 
the historical past when Portugal introduced 
or induced other European nations to come into 
direct contact with India for reasons of com- 
merce. 

That historical past has left a material 
legacy — I refer to Goa, Daman, Diu, which 
make up altogether 1,460 sq miles Four cen- 
turies of Portuguese occupation of these terri- 
tories have been of late surveyed by the Goa 
Congress Committee, and the results issued in 
a brochure through statistics “ compiled from the 
official blue-books ” of Portuguese India. We are 
familiar with such topics as “ Poverty and un- 
Bririsb Rule in India,” and the Indian States 
or Princely India has also come under the pur- 
view of the politician and the legislator. It will 
be interesting to offer or attempt a study in com- 
parison of British and Portuguese India. We 
shall, for obvious reasons, refrain here from that 
attempt and confine ourselves to some of the 
facts and figures quoted in the pamphlet. 

Economic condition, education and popular 
representation in the Government — these are 
generally considered forjudging the progress and 
civilisation of a country. Of these the econo- 
mic condition of Portuguese India depends large- 
ly on foreign trade, for every individual has to 
buy. Rice, the staple food of the inhabitants, 
is the second most important commodity in im- 
ports high custom* duties impo'cd by the Gov- 
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rnuixnt imii t>« good* of primary nr ter * jiy Jjqvi* 
rtrullul m outride pwwU futnixdmg agricul- 
tural fiidii-iri 'i! rtrtirlt i> of local production 

An aliN fvntinn tirule in tin* pamphlet in this 
emumtitm it worthy of careful ewide ration : 

“Hi* f<jrt<Um*nUt «r«u»* «•( lli* rtwiorile tula «>f 
llli Count?* tif* (a It.* iMiIff*!* l{W>t»niT. Rot lo »»* 
Mj»n l»<»ltlit*. Milch l!.* f«*» nmrnl »ltu%» in out i*t»- 
tl •/>» will, lnj'« on *}i»n w* trr d't-rn’lrnt tor pr*rtiftl)f 
cmyUitn*“ 

We arc (ole! of nn mij»oriniti cronuimc treaty 
between Dtglnnd anti I’ortugal ronc< mint? l’ortu- 
ruih* India which wo* Mgncd on the 20th 
December, 1878 Tint treaty rilawtl the trade 
Ixtiucu Portuguese And Ilnti'h India from the 
cuMom* dutir*, allowed the construction of the 
Railway and the Harbour at Mnnnagon, an<i 
opened n period of relative prosperity for the 
land. Unfortunately, the Portuguese Parliament 
revoked this Treaty in 1891, and the day* ol 
gloom returned with redoubled force The Cus- 
toms being the chief source of revenue, it is 
unwi«e for every civilised Government to neg- 
lect this particular item; and if there had been 
any benefit out of the Anglo- Portuguese Trent? 
resulting in the good of the people of Portuguese 
India, it would be to the interest of the Govern- 
ment at Goa to J*re a s for its revision The inter- 
est shown by the Government in the mainten- 
ance of the Catholic church as well as the pro- 
vision for retired officers through generous pen- 
sions may be taken for granted, things being 
what they are, despite nil criticism lei died 
against them by outside organisations or m«ide 
critics. But the income from nlrohobe drinks — 
vond highe«t source of revenue — is a source of 
danger to the Prohibition programme of the 
Indian National Congress Will the influence 
of the environment ultimately tell upon the 
cotters of the Government at Goa, or will pecuni- 
ary interest prevail over the moral ? The ques- 
tion comes up again 4 Can we think of India 
only in terms of British India ? 

In educational matters, there has been con- 
siderable criticism which seems to be based on 
strong grounds. First of all. the Portuguese 
language is compulsory in the Government 
schools, and even for primary education, we are 
told, Indian languages are excluded from the 
official institutions Secondly, everything Indian 
is kept out of the curriculum, so that the success- 
ful student knows nothing about the history and 
geography and the cultural life of India 
Thirdly, students going in for higher studies 
have to join the Medical School of Nova Goa 
where the teaching has to be through French, 
because “ the Portuguese language possesses no 


fdmlifie Jmraturr.” The utur neglect of the 
in'itlu r-tongue has n- lilted in the wholesale 
ilcu riomuon of the rrttdhrt of the jxople. In 
fpite of grave pern culion. Konkani ha* eur 
tived; it nt instructin' to know that in the pn-t 
nn attempt was unde to logi*!ute that eicryofie 
would have to *(« ak the jVirtuguc - ** language, 
and u s c ii in the couree of three year 1 , and an 
Archbbhop went w> far in the Itftfi century as 
to “ordain” that the |«ople of Falecte and 
Ranh r tnu*t lenni Portuguese within a year 
under pain ol " not being able to contract mat- 
rimony with any man or woman who might not 
know or not make u-e of and rpeak the Portu- 
gu< «<* language " Tiiough Konfcnni is the 
mother-tongue of all Goan*, and is spoken by 
Hindu* Chn-liann and Mnfiomedans, it is not 
tnuglit in the schools. 

That civil rights should bo treated with 
scanty respect readily follows from the situa- 
tion detailed above. It was considered subver- 
ri\c propaganda some time ago for officials to 
greet I’andit Jawaharlak The Government 
Council is a purely advisor?' body, we are told, 
and power is concentrated in the hands of the 
official* The Colonial Minister in Portugal 
supervises the administration, and the Governor- 
General at Nova Goa presides over the Council 
which consists of four official members, three 
members nominated by the Governor and five 
elected by the board of directors of associations 
rccognucd by the Government or by the forty 
highest tax-payers. 

Mahatmaji had been very cautious about 
interfering in the administration of the Indian 
States Time and again proposals for more 
active co-operation between the States and 
British India were turned down. But the de- 
mands from the States people have been insistent 
and they have met with some response from the 
leaders of the Indian National Congress. One 
wonders if the Indian National Congress at Goa 

Bombay Branch xs responsible for the bro- 
chure on which the present criticism is grounded) 
will succeed in cementing the natural bond 
between the people of Goa numbering about 
6 lakhs and the Indians who live outside Portu- 
guese territory. That success depends both on 
the Indian National Congress and the people of 
Portuguese India; but if India is really one and 
indivisible, the problem should not be too diffi- 
cult for solution. Here there is no scope for any 
appeal to “Paramount” power as in the 
case of Princely India, but the moral and spiri- 
tual forces which govern the struggle for free- 
dom in British India may be expected to prove 
invincible in every field of operation. 
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A Criticism of the Findings of the Orissa States Enquiry Committee 
By RONENDRA PROTAP SINGH DEO, b.a., b.l. 


To arrive at a correct decision regarding 
the present constitutional position of the Orissa 
States, it is essential that the history of each 
individual State or group of States should be 
properly considered It is well known to all 
students of history that conditions in different 
States differ and that historical truth can never 
be arrived at by generalizations based on the 
history of any one State or group of States. 
This is as true of the Orissa States as of any 
otheT part of India. 

The 26 States which were formerly known 
as the Orissa States, we can divide broadly into 
at least three different groups - — (1) The Sam- 
balpur Group, (2) The Cuttack Group and (3) 
The Singhbhum Group The history of the 
different groups differs from each other in many 
respects, and consequently any correct findings 
cannot be arrived at unless the circumstances of 
each group are properly considered. Genera- 
lizations based on the findings on anv one group 
are bound to be incorrect The Orissa States 
Enquiry Committee has, however, based its con- 
clusions purely on the incorrect findings on 
only one group of States, i e , the Cuttack Group. 

Before we proceed with the consideration of 
the history of these States, it is also necessary 
to remember that for the purpose of a correct 
appreciation of the present constitutional status 
of the States, it is not necessary to go into the 
ancient past history of the States in deta ; l, but it 
is sufficient oniy to consider the history from the 
time these States came into relationship with the 
British Government; for. the present constitu- 
tional status of these States is based on their 
political status vis-a-vis the British Government. 
The present status of the States starts from the 
date of the British connection and the indepen- 
dence of a State confirmed by the British con- 
nection, effectively nullifies the former depen- 
dency of that State upon another State Whether 
or not the c e were the results of historical 
accidents is beside the point and cannot alter the 
position. The former dependence of Pal-Lahara 
upon the State of Keonjhnr or of Athmallik 
upon Baudh or the former dependence of 
Gnnzpur, Bonai, Bamra, Sonepur, Rairakhol, 
Khanar, Borasambar, Phuljhar and Bendra- 


nawagarh, etc . upon Patna and Sambalpur, or 
of Kharsawan upon Seraikella does not now 
stand in the way of Pal-Lahara, Athmallik, 
Gangpur, Bonai, Bamra. Sonepur, Rairakhol 
and Kharsawan from being recognized as 
separate States. The attitude of the officers of 
the British Government also confirms this view. 

“5 Whatever may have been the relative positions 
held by the different Chiefs originally in their state of 
dependency to Sambalpur and Patna, it is clear that 
from official records in hook styled “ Treaties, Engage- 
ments and Sunnuds Indian ” that on the cession of ihe«e 
two dominant powers to the Br ti«h Government each 
other State was separately acknowledged as a Tributary 
Mahal attached to Ranchi and they began at once to be 
treated pol tically as States having independent judicial 
and general adm ni'trative powers subject to Briti«h 
*upem«ion and control " 

“6 In recommending therefore that they should be 
regarded is superior to Zammdars of the orJmary des- 
cription and that they should as a mark of distinction 
from the latter receive especial Sunnuds of a h : gher 
stamp, I do not take a retrospective new of their primitive 
statm, but considered that only which the Government 
had confirmed to them as independent Tributary Chiefs...” 
(Tide letter No. 301. dated the 20th May, 1863, from 
Deputy Commissioner, Sambalpur, to the Commissioner, 
Chatti»garh.) 

It will therefore serve no useful purpose to 
delve into past history. We should therefore 
confine our discussion to only such broad 
aspects of past history which had any bearing 
on or in any way influenced the British 
connection. 

Let v.a now proceed to consider the brief 
history of the different groups of States : 

(1) The Sambalpur Group . — The follow- 
ing States belong to this Group, — Patna, 
Sonepur, Bamra, Gangpur, Bonai, Rairakhol 
(Baudh, Athmallik) and Kalahandi. Of these, 
Kalahandi has a separate history, but is in- 
cluded in this group owing to its long and close 
connection. Baudh and Athmallik were trans- 
ferred to Cuttack in 1837. All the other States 
of this group together with certain other 
Gurhjats which are included in the C.P. States 
and some others which have now become zarain- 
daries in British India, “were at first indepen- 
dent, but were subsequently held in subordina- 
tion to the Maharaja of Patna, the most power- 
ful of their number. In later times he was 
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compelled to share this supremacy with the 
Maharaja of Sarabalpur." (Vide A itch lean's 
Treaties, Engagements and Sanads). In 1765, 
these territories fell under the dominion of the 
Marhattas who continued to exact an irregular 
tribute from them until 1803. 

The status of all these States was that of 
autonomous States with full internal sovereignty, 
paying only an irregular tribute to the Mar- 
hattas, while before the Marhattas they were 
paying that tribute to Patna and Sambalpur and 
all were members of the Atharagarli confederacy 
under those two States. 

"Tlie Slates row inown as Gurbjats were formed 
into a cluster by the Maharajas of I’atna and the Rajas 
of Sambalpur, in aome easee by conquest and in others 
by consent of the Chiefs, the object being apparently to 
secure power and influence to the principal State, and 
to give protection and aecunty to tie •mailer ones by 
reason of the combination." (Fide letter No 1401 of 
1367, dated 26th June, 1867, from Capt. A. B. Cumber- 
lege. Deputy Commissioner on apecial duty, Sambalpur, 
to the Commissioner, Chaltisgarh Division.) 

The payment of tribute doe3 not affect the 
internal autonomy and sovereignty of a State 
and in this case the payment of tribute being 
for a limited purpose of protection and security 
the independence of the States had not been 
affected, 

“ Firstly, that for centuries they have held 

independent sway in their respective States and that though 
some of them recognize Patna, and others Sambalpur a» 
the paramount State, they paid a fixed tribute and were 
united together as a confederation for mutual aupport 
and protection and that these relations subsisted without 
interruption until the time that the country was over 
run by the Marhattas, (who) even in most cases were 
satisfied with the same tribute . ...Thirdly, that they 
ave always understood and been led to believe that they 
flood in the same position with regard to the British 
Government as they did to the Native paramount powers, 
that is, not as mere subordinate landholders like the 
Khalsa Zamindars . ” and “ though conquered by the 
Chowhans these Cond Chiefs were seldom mole*ted or 
interfered with ..so long, therefore, as they recognized 
the paramount power by the payment of a small tribute. 
they *mr infl&erwnar iprrftf uriArpeirAiTi.' " (}\ *Ar esn w 

letter referred to above, paras 15 and 22, respectively) 

It is thus clear that these States were auto- 
nomous States till 1803 and by accepting the 
assurance of protection and as b result of en- 
gagements entered into with the British Govern- 
ment nothing more was transferred by them 
than the allegiance which they formerly owed 
to Patna and Sambaipur It was under the 
following circumstances that these States receiv- 
ed assurances of protection from the British 
Government. In 1803. when the Marhatta War 
was going on the commissioners for the affairs 
at Cuttack and Col Broughton entered into 
negotiations with the Rulers of the Orissa States. 


These negotiations were in various stages when 
the Treaty of Deogaum was signed. 

In the letter from the Commissioner at 
Cuttack to the Resident at Nagpur, dated 18th 
November, 1804, it was stated : 

“At an early period of our eitsbhsbment in ibe 
Province of Cuttack, the Commanding Officer eremmitted 
to ihe Rajai of Sambalpur and Sonepur offer* of ibe 
same advantageous terms for the transfer of their allegi- 
ance as those embraced by the Raja of Baadh, namely, 
a promise never to demand tribute from them further 
than five gold Muhurt annually by way of acknowledg- 
ment of their submission." 

These States having received assurances of 
British protection, made common cause with 
the British Government against the Marhattas. 
The Slates of Sonepur, Baudh and AtbmaJJik 
received promise of permanent protection both 
from Lt -Col. Broughton and also from the Coro- 
rotssioners at Cuttack, while Rairakhol, Batnra, 
Bonat, Gangpur and Patna received similar 
assurances of protection from Lt.-Col. Broughton. 
(Vide letter, dated 28th January, ISOi, from 
Lt -Col. C. S. Broughton to the Secretary, Gov- 
ernment of India.) 

“Those persona having received positive assurances 
of protection and of exemption from the oppressive con- 
tro! of the autboniy of the Marhattas, in the name of the 
British Government and confiding la the sincerity amt 
realization of those assurances those persons have united 
as in a common cause with the British Government against 
the Marhatta power.” (Fide para 39, letter, dated 4th 
March. 1804 from Secretary to Government of India to 
Hon’kle Major-Ceneral Wellesley.) 

Article 10 of the Treaty of Deogaum re- 
quired that the Rajah of Berar Mould confirm the 
treaty engagements entered into by the British 
Government with the Tributary' Chiefs and 
Rajas. The Raja of Berar, however, was un- 
willing to sign the list and made various pre- 
texts and excuses Lord Wellesley, who was the 
Governor-General, however, decided after the 
fullest inquiry’ that all the Orissa States (ex- 
cluding the Smghbhum States, which were not 
tributaries to the Afar/iaffas and therefore were 
not within the scope of the Treaty of Deogaum, 
and also excluding Kalahandi, which, though a 
tributary of the Maharattas was excluded from 
the scope of the treaty as no engage- 
ment had been entered into with it and the 
British at the time) were covered by Art. 10 
of the Treaty and that the British Government 
had pledged its faith to protect those States 
though written engagements had not been exe- 
cuted by all the States on the date the Treaty 
of Deogaum was signed 

The reasons which led the Governor- 
General to come to the above conclusion were 
stated in the Government of India Secretary'* 
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letter, dated 4th of March, 1804, to Hon’ble 
Major-General Wellesley, in para 14 which reads 
as follows : 

“ . . . . It is not necessary to the validity of an 
engagement that a treaty should have been formally 
executed between the parties, but it is necessary that 
both parties should have concurred in certain reciprocal 
obligations and that satisfactory evidence exist of such 
a contract . . . 

The relation that was established between 
these States and the British Government was in 
the nature of a “contract” giving rise to "cer- 
tain reciprocal obligations.” This, it should be 
remembered, was in the nature of bilateral agree- 
ments. On the one side the States transferred 
their allegiance and on the other the British 
Government pledged their word to give protec- 
tion. 

“No concession on the part of tho^e Chieftains was 
required as the condition of our protection excepting their 
consent to the payment of the inconsiderable sum of 5 
Cold Mohurs as an acknowledgment of that relation 
which it was the express object of their solicitation to bo 
placed with respect to the British Government.” (Vide 
letter referred to above). 

There can be no doubt that these States 
■came into relationship with the British Govern- 
ment as autonomous and independent States and 
that it was also the intention of the British Gov- 
•ernment to respect that autonomy. This will be 
.abundantly clear from the following additional 
facts. In para 41 of the letter referred to above 
it was stated : 

“In adopting that resolution, the object of the 
•Governor General in Council is limited to the preserva- 
tion of the public faith. His Excellency in Council is 
desirous neither of establishing the British authority 
■within the territory to be separated from the dominion 
■of Berar by the operation of the 10th Article of the 
Treaty of Deogaum nor of deriving any tribute of revenue 
from that territory.” 

It was also stated m the same fetter that 
the motive of the British Government in giving 
permanent protection to the States was “ wholly 
disinterested” and originated “exclusively in an 
anxious desire on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to maintain the obligations of its public 
faith." Mr. Elphinatone, the Resident at Nag- 
pur, was also instructed to inform His Highness 
the Rajah of Berar that “ it is not the intention 
of the British Government to exercise any autho- 
rity over them.” "The Rajah of Berar must 
also be satisfied that the British Government 
has no intention to establish its authority within 
those Provinces, or to derive any tribute or re- 
venue from them ” Lt.-Col. Broughton was also 
instructed on the 23rd November, 1804. to inform 
the Ranee of Sambalpur, Rajah of Patna and 


others who had been placed under the protec- 
tion of the British Government by the opera- 
tion of Art. 10 of the Treaty of Deogaum : 

“ . . . . That it is not however the intention of the 
British Government to introduce into their territories the 
British laws and regulations nor to require from them the 
payment of any revenue nor to interfere in any respect 
with the internal management of their territories.. . ” 

The subsequent history of the relationship 
of these States with the British Government is, 
however, m sad contrast to the intentions of 
Lord Wellesley and is a sad lapse on the part 
of the British Government from its fame for 
justice and fairplay. The few extracts quoted 
above from the Government’s official correspond- 
ence of the time leaves no room for doubt re- 
garding the autonomous position of the States 
and the bilateral and binding nature of the 
agreements between them and the British Gov- 
ernment Yet with the changes of policies from 
time to time, encroachments on the internal 
sovereignty and autonomy of these States took 
place by unilateral action on the part of the 
British Government in direct contravention of 
the solemn pledges given and against the con- 
tractual nature of the original relationship. 

Being placed in relationship with different 
local authorities at different times these States 
received varying kinds of treatment according 
to the different policies followed by the various 
authorities and the vagaries of the local officers. 

The first encroachment upon the autonomy 
of the States occurred when attempts were made 
by the local authorities by the imposition of 
rules to curtail the criminal jurisdiction of the 
States, in direct contravention of the assurance 
not to “interfere in any respect in the internal 
management of their territories " This uni- 
lateral action was clearly unjustified and was 
resisted by the Rulers and in practice these im- 
posed rufes were not afwajs followed by them. 

The second important departure of the 
Government from previous assurances was the 
imposition of tribute against the oft-repeated 
assurances not to demand any tribute or revenue 
from these States beyond 5 gold mohurs in 
acknowledgment of their allegiance. Subse- 
quently, even when, after prolonged inquiry, re- 
vised Sanads were granted to some of these 
States in 1867 to remove some of the unauthoriz- 
ed encroachments on their powers, the Govern- 
ment insisted on inserting a clause making the 
tribute liable to periodical revision in spite of the 
protest of the Rulers, which was strongly sup- 
ported by the local Government officers. 

The Government divided the States and 
Zamindaries into feudatory and non-feudatory 
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“The independent Raja of Koonjur is a renter of 
part of the Mogbulbundi territory in Cuttack." (Vide 
letter dated 19th January, 1804 from Lt-Col. G. Harcourt, 
commanding in Cuttack) . “ And the Commissioners 
positively state that so far as regards the district of 
Koonjur, the Rajah was entirely independent of the Gov- 
ernment of Berar." (Vide letter dated 4th March, 1804 
from Secretary to Government of India to Hon’ble Major 
General "Wellesley, para 22.) 

Leaving apart the status of the different 
States before the British connection, % which 
as stated before does not have any practical 
bearing on the present status of the States, it 
is clear that the States of the Cuttack Group 
also entered into bilateral engagements with 
the British Government and were recognized as 
autonomous States. 

The subsequent history of tliis group also 
shows the same sad tendency for local Govern- 
ment Officers to encroach upon the rightfc of 
the States beyond the terms and conditions of 
the original relationship, as we have already 
seen in the case of the Sambalpur Group of 
States. As already remarked, however, there 
were variations in the treatment accorded to 
different States according to local circums- 
tances, and though this group was lucky enough 
to escape any considerable enhancement of 
tribute, they were subjected to various other 
kinds of interferences in their internal affairs 
at different times. Efforts were made to 
curtail the criminal powers and by subsequent 
Sanads to impose various other kinds of res- 
trictions. Being under a different local 
Government, these States were also not 
fortunate enough to get even partial justice by 
removal of some of the unjustifiable encroach- 
ments on their rights, as some of the Sambalpur 
Group did by the Sanads of 1SG7. 

It would be clear from the history of these 
%uAes ‘I'na'i Vne encroachments on their 
powers due to the tendency on the part of 
local provincial officers to try to absorb the 
States mto British India and treat them as 
parts of British India were incompatible with 
the original relationship with the British 
Government and their original autonomous 
position. The subsequent restoration of the 
status by the new Sanads of 1937 and removal 
of the restrictions, was therefore an act of 
justice and was not the result of any evil 
Imperial policy. 

Since the Committee have laid much 
stress on the opinion of local provincial 
officers recarding the status of the*c States in 
their attempt to make out a case for absorp- 
tion of the States into British India, it is 


necessary to make a few observations on that 
point. 

The tendency on the part of officers of 
local provincial Government'- to subordinate 
the interests of the States to those of provinces 
is not surprising It is only natural and it 
arises from ordinary human weakness. It 
would be too much to expect officers interested 
m a provincial Government to give justice to 
the States when the interests of the Province 
clashed with those of the States If, therefore, 
the local officers in Orissa or the officers of the 
Bengal Province were in favour of ab J orbmg 
the Cuttack Group of States and treat them 
as parts of British India, or in other words, 
were trying to subordinate the interests of the 
States to those of the Province, it was clearlv 
unjustified and opposed to the original status 
of these States and their original relationship 
with the British Government. The Govern- 
ment of India, who at least were in possession 
of all the facts of the case, could not agree 
with the views of the Bengal Officers and their 
decision to treat these States not as parts of 
British India was right and just, and was in 
accordance with the original position of these 
States It would not be out of place to men- 
tion here that the unjustifiable and illegal 
imposition of excise duty by the Bihar and 
Orissa Government on the opium and Ganja 
supplied to the States, thereby indirectly taxing 
State subjects for years and thus taking lacs 
of rupees which should have gone to the States 
is an instance of the subordination of State’s 
interests to Provincial interests. This illegal 
exaction was only remedied when the States 
were taken directly under the Government of 
India in 1933. The loss of excise revenue 
caused to Seraikella State by opening excise 
shops in Jamshedpur (within neutral zone) 
and not aYlownng the "State to open simitar 
shops on its own border to counteract the evil, 
is another instance to the point. 

Two wrongs cannot make a right and the 
wTong opinions of the local officers or the 
unjustifiable encroachments on the rights of 
the States in the past, cannot support a ease 
for reduction of their original autonomous 
status to that of Zamindaries Nor can the 
instances of Kanika, Kujang, etc., be of any 
help, as the treatment accorded to them was 
clearly wrong and unjust. If Kanika, Banki, 
Khariar and Borasambnr, etc . have been 
unju«tlv treated in the past, can it he reason- 
ably urged that the same injustice should be 
done to the cxi'ting State* ? Bccau«e 
Sambalpur. Nagpur, Oudh and Satara, etc. 
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lapsed owing to the policy of Lord Dalhousrc, 
will it be justifiable to apply the same policy 
at the present time? This sort of precedent may 
well suffice for the Inquiry Committee, whose 
avowed object is cfcar when they say; 

“We accept the unity of India as the fundament*] 
basis for any solution, and we reject her present division 
into two artificial units. Any attempted solution which 
ignores the desire of the people of India to he one unit 
is foredoomed to failure." 

But because any solution other than the 
one recommended by the Committee would in 
their opinion be “foredoomed to failure," and 
because the Committee is not in favour of the 
present division of India into two parts, we 
cannot say tfliat the conclusions of the 
Committee are supported by correct findings. 
Arguments which are not logically sound, but 
are manufactured to support the conclusions 
arrived at by wishful thinking may satisfy 
people of a similar mentality whose desire is 
to liquidate the States and to expropriate the 
landlords But they cannot satisfy the logi- 
cally minded people. The truth remains 
that these States entered into relationship with 
the British as autonomous States and not as 
Zaroindaries. To quote from judgments or 
opinions which have been over-ruled, in order 
to strengthen one's argument, is like suggesting 
the hanging of a man on the strength of the 
judgment of a subordinate court which has 
been set aside. 

(3) The Smghhtihum Group — The States 
of Seraikella and Kharsawan belong to this 
group Originally Kharsawan was a main- 
tenance grant of Seraikella and subordinate to 
it, but the British Government treated it as a 
separate State with the concurrence of Serai- 
kella. “ The Singhbhum country was never 
conquered by the Mnrhattas.” (Fide Aitchison’s 
Treaties, Engagements and Sanads) These 
States, therefore, did not come into relationship 
with the British Government as a result of the 
treaty of Deogaum. Though these two States 
were recognised ns independent of Forahat, no 
formal engagements were entered into with 
them. They had, however, accepted the 
British friendship and co-operated wifli the 
latter during the Mftrhatta Wars and informally 
accepted the British protection. But in their 
case also unjustifiable encroachment on their 
powers took place as in the case of the other 
groups These States not having been obtained 
by conquest or by cession, but having volun- 
tarily accepted the British connection, the 
unilateral action of the British officers in 
encroaching upon their inherent rights could 


hardly be justified. In their case also justice 
demanded the removal of imposed restrictions. 
It would be clear from the above that these 
States were independent and autonomous 
States at the time they came into relationship 
with the British Government. 

General 

It would be clear from the history of 
the different groups of States, that they were 
originally autonomous States and in many cases 
they came into relationship with the British 
Government on the solemn assurances that no 
revenue or tribute beyond 5 gold mohurs will 
be ever demanded from them and that there 
will be no interference in the internal manage- 
ment of their States. It would also be clear 
that in every case unjustifiable encroachments 
on the rights of the States were made and the 
solemn assurances overlooked. This state of 
affairs clearly called for a remedy. The 
Rulers bad always rightly protested against the 
encroachments. In 1930 the Chamber of 
P nnees passed the following resolution on the 
subject . 

“(I) Resolved that (a) this Chamber is ot opinion 
that the gtant of a Sanad by the Paramount Power con- 
finning to a Stale a right which inherently belonged to 
it does not entitle the Paramount Power to claim that 
it has created that right in the exercise of its paxo- 
mounlcy; (6) that this Chamber, is of opinion that no 
Sanads imposed by the Paramount Power can supersede 
previously existing treaties or engagements between it and 
a State” 

The Government of India it ere convinced 
of the justice of the case and appointed Lord . 
Lothian to inquire into this question. The 
present Sanad of 1937 was granted as a result 
of that inquiry. 

A review of the history of these States 
leaves no room for doubt that the autonomous * 
and sovereign powers were inherent in the 
States and that the restrictions on these ponera 
had been imposed. The necessity for revising 
the Sanads in 1937 was felt not for “ raising 
the status of the Rulers,” as suggested by the 
Committee. Rather, it was to restore the 
inherent rights of the States. The new Sanads 
clearly recognized this by admitting that the 
“ restrictions ” were to be removed, and not 
stating that extra powers were being granted. 

The revision of the Sanads was felt to be 
necessary due to (1) the realization of the 
Government that the Sanads in the old form 
required considerable revision both in wording 
and in substance in order to conform to the 
actual nature of the relations subsisting 
between the Government of India and the 
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‘States, (2) for removing the specific restric- 
tions, which were not justified by the original 
.relationship, (3) conforming the wording and 
conditions of the Sanad to the actual political 
position of the States, (4) removing the 
anomalies which some of the clauses of the 
old Sanads created, and (5) to remedy the 
discrimination m treatment between States of 
similar status. Though the new Sanad places 
the States “ in a position which would be at 
once equitable to them inter se ” and removes 
“ that doubt as to their status w'hich had 
Jormerly existed in the minds of their brother 
Rulers elsewhere,” and though “the new 
iSanacb now recognize the Ruling Chiefs of the 
Orissa and Chattisgaih States as the auto- 
nomous Rulers of their own principalities,” as 
remarked by the A. G. G., Eastern States, 
while handing over the new Sanads to the 
Rulers in 1937, it is clear that the new Sanad 
.has not fully restored the original position and 
full justice has not yet been done to the States. 
To mention but a few things : The unjustified 
tributes have not been reduced in accordance 
with the original assurances. An advice clause 
has been reta'ned over and above the inherent 
powers of interference under Paramountcy, 
which leaves open an alarmingly large field 
for interference in the internal administration, 
-as distinguished from the admitted right of 
.interference under the inherent powers of 
Paramountcy in cases of maladministration 
■and gross 'mjustice or oppression. The evil of 
this can be judged from the recent application 
-of this clause to impose an expensive and 
unwelcome scheme for a Joint Police Reserve 
for the Agency, where no question oj mal- 
. administration or oppression was involved, and 
•which cannot be justified from any point of 


\iew. The Government cannot, therefore, be 
blamed for “raising the status,” as stated by 
the Committee, but should be blamed for not 
restoring the original status fully even now 
and for not having remedied the illegal increase 
of tribute, and for not having done full justice. 

A review of the history of these States also 
shows that the Committee’s theory of the 
“ raising of status ” is not maintainable and 
therefore the charge against the Government 
for having recognized them as sovereign 
States, " for reasons of Imperial Policy ” is not 
maintainable. Nor can we maintain the charge 
that the instructions to the political officers (1) 
not to interfere in the internal affairs, (2) that 
the Ruler has freedom of action m his State, 
and (3) that he should not encourage petitions 
against the Ruler and thus not weaken his 
authority, in any way means a reversal of 
policy. On the contrary it is in accordance 
with the assurances given at the time these 
States came into relationship with the British 
Government. 

In view of what has been said in these 
pages it will be clear that the premises on 
which the Orissa Enquiry Committee have 
based their report, are wrong and their finding 
regarding the status of the States are conse- 
quently fallacious. 

There could be nothing more patently 
fallacious or unjust than the suggestion that 
the Sanads of these States could be cancelled, 

*' without doing any violence to the rights of 
these Chiefs " It is really a wonder how the 
Committee could come to this conclusion after 
examining the “ original status ” of these 
Ruler. To wish a thing is different from 
logically justifying it 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BENGALI LANGUAGE IN BIHAR 
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Of late, the problem of the Bengali language 
in Bihar has assumed phenomenal proportions. 
The Bengalee Association, Bihar, at its Annual 
General Meeting held at Jamshedpur on the 8tli 
April, 1939, passed two resolutions, one request- 
ing the Bihar Government to make adequate 
provision for imparting education through the 
medium of Bengali to the Bengali-speaking 
boys, and the other condemning the move to 
change the medium of instruction in primary 
schools from Bengali to Hindi. These two 
resolutions touch the most vital problem con- 
cerning the education and culture of the 
Bengalis in Bihar, specialty in the Bengali- 
speaking areas such as Manbhum, Singhbhum, 
Santhal Parganas and parts of the District of 
Purnea, Ranchi and Hazaribagh 

For a long time past, covert attempts have 
been made to replace Bengali by Hindi, but now 
an open drive has been launched to achieve 
that end, as will appear from the instances given 
below. At a so-called meeting held recently at 
village Chandankiari in the District of Man- 
bhum, it was resolved that “ having m view that 
Bihan Hindus and Mahomedans represent not 
less than 90 per cent of the total population of 
Manbhum District” and “that Hindi being their 
mother tongue," Government be moved to take 
eteps to introduce primary education in Hindi, 
to open Hindi classes in all schools, to establish 
Hindi Primary Schools in all important villages 
of the district ami to conduct mass literacy 
work through Hindi. 

The assertion that 90 per cent of the people 
in Manbhum are Hindi-speaking is astounding 
It is a ba*eless claim contrary to all facts and 
contradicting even the officially admitted figures. 
Indeed the very reverse is the truth, as nil! be 
clear from the statistics given below. 

According to the Census Report of 1901, the 
total population of Manbhum was 1,301,364. 
The total number of Kurmis was 241,006 of 
which 99,932 were in northern Than as Tundi 
Topchanchi and Jharia. and in the western 
Thanas Chas, Jualda, Baghmundi, and Chandd. 
Tlic linguistic position in Manbhum based on 
the above census figures was thus stated by 
Mr, Coupland in the District Gazetteer : 

“The prevailing vernacular of the District is the 
* -western dialed of Bengali, known as RarhiBoli, which 


is used by 72 per cent of the inhabitants. AloDg the- 
western border this merges into the Magahi form of Hindi, 
variants of which are locally known as Kurmali, Khotta 
or Khottahi, or even Khotta Bangala. Including these 
dialects, which are spoken by over 40,000 people, mainly 
la the north and west of the District, as Hindi, Hindi is 
the language u«ed by nearly 163,000 or 3 2 Vi per cent 
of the population.’’ (p. 72) 

It is clear that Mr. Coupland recognized 
that even in the western and northern Thanas 
only 40 per cent (40,000 out of 99,932) of the 
Kurmis spoke Hindi. The Census Report of 
1911 says : 

“K urroah is a corrupt form o! Magahi, which, as the 
name implies, is the tongue of the aboriginal Kcirmis of 
Chota Nagpur (not the Bihari cultivating ca»te of the 
same name).. . -This patois is also known as Khotta or 
Khotta Bengali and is written in the Bengali character. 
Locally it is regarded as a corrupt form of Bengali.’* 
(para 730) 

Regarding the two other dialects in the 
further west of Manbhum in the districts of' 
Hazaribagh and Ranchi, the Report says : 

“ A corrupt form of Magahi is also spoken in Thanas 
Gola and Kasmar, and in part of Tbana Ranigarh in tbr - 
south-east of Hazaribagh. This patois, which is called 
Het gola, contains Bengali words and phrases and locally 
is considered to be Bengali" (para 730) 

The Report quotes the opinion of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi, Mr. Thomson, 
which is ns follows : 

“ Panch Pargama or Tamaria is really a composite - 
language formed of Bengali, Oriya and Bihari words and 
terminations. . There 19 no valid reason why ft should be - 
claimed as a dialect of Bihari rather than of Bengali or- 
Oriya.” (tiara 732) 

When lie come from the body of the Report 
to the Tables, we find curiously enough a state- 
ment quite contrary to the Report itsel), that 
“the following dialects hair been included in Hindi r 
Kurmali, Khotta or Khotta Bengali; Manbhum 211,411, 
Ranchi 20,875, Singhbhum 7,106, Pinch Pargama or ' 
Tamaria 38,715." 

The amazing effect of the above unwar- 
ranted inclusion will appear on even a cursory 
analysis of the. data furnished by the above 
Census Report and the District Gazetteer. The 
population speaking dialects of Hindi other than 
Kurmali did not show any increase at all in 1911, 
but tho^e speaking Kurmali swelled front 40,000' 
in 1901 to 211,411 in 1911. On the natural 
increase, viz , 2 per cent, the 40,000 of 1901 could’ 
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■not have gone beyond 48,400 in 1911. The 
jemaining 163,011 constituting 11 per cent of the 
population, whom Mr. Coupland and others, men 
-on the spot, knew to be Bengali-speaking, were by 
- one stroke of the pen transferred from the 
Bengali-speaking to the Hmdi-speaking group, 
increasing the percentage of the latter from 11 
to 22 

In spite of the above statistical holocaust, 
the Census of 1911 showed that in Manbhum 
including Dhanbad nearly a million spoke 
Bengali as against 31 lakhs speaking Hindi 
As one of the objects of the annulment of the 
partition of Bengal was to bring under one 
administration the predominantly Bengali- 
- speaking tracts, it was decided at the time of 
re-partition in 1911 that the position of such 
tracts in Assam and Bihar would be recon- 
sidered later These tracts being very rich in 
mines and minerals, Bihar was against their 
re-transfer to Bengal. At the 1921 Census, the 
-enumerators were rightly directed to “enter the 
language which each person ordinarily speaks 
in his own home” with the result that a large 
number of people speaking the local Khotta 
^dialect was entered as Bengali-speaking Bu* 
in view 1 of the redistribution to come and the 
desire to claim those tracts as Hindi-speaking, 
these Khotta-speaking people were subsequent- 
ly transferred to the Hmdi-speaking group As 
a justification of this extraordinary procedure, 
the Report said : 

“It is impossible to say lhat Khotta i« either Hindi 
or Bengali, but as it was treated as Hindi in 1911, it 
was thought better on the whole to treat it as such on 
the present occasion" (p 209) This anxiety to enter 
as Hindi a language which admittedly is impossible to 
regard as «uch is in sharp contrast with the attitude to- 
wards the dialect of Bengali in eastern Pumea. of which 
the number of speakers recorded in the Census of 1911 
was over 6 lakhs. At the 1921 Census; they were all 
recorded as Hindi speaking, because the sub-din«ional 
officer thought that a speaker of pure Hindi would be 
more at home in the area than one of pure Bengali The 
standard was shifted from the language spoken bv the 
people m their own home to the tapaeily of a stranger 
to understand it; and a language declared by the linguis- 
tic sursev of India as a dialect ol Bengali and shown as 
»ueh in 1911 Census was converted into Hindi by a tub- 
diri*i»nal officer The alteration was not interfered with 
for the illuminating reason: “The entry was ‘Hindi * 
■ and could not simple be changed to Bengali." (p. 212) 


to this, Bengalis formed 67 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the district, a calculation obviously 
incorrect and lower than the actual figure. In 
the Sadar Sub-division, 81 per cent were re- 
corded as Bengalis, besides 9 per cent mostly 
Santhals were recorded as using Bengali as 
their second language. Thus m the Sadar Sub- 
division, 90 per cent of the population use the 
Bengali language In the mine areas in this 
district, the majority of Hindi-speaking people 
belong to the floating population of labourer^. 
The language of a country is not determined by 
that in use among its floating population and the 
language of the permanent residents cannot be 
appraised by what is current amongst th*' 
people who have come to work in the mines and 
collieries. Mr Lacey, Census Commissioner of 
Bihar, in his report has remarked : 

“In Manbhum, Bengali ha* no serious rival as a 

subsidiary language Other races (especially the San- 

ihals) when compelled to adopt a fore : gn tongue, lum 
with one accord to Bengali." (Census Report, 1931, p. 
240) 

In spite of all these facts, the record of 
rights were prepared forcibly in Hindi when the 
survey came. The difficulties created by the 
preparation of the record of rights in Hindi 
resulted m widespread dissatisfaction. What 
followed is best given in Mr Gokhale’s report 
on the Survey and Settlement of Manbhum : 

“ Four memorials Iwere then submitted protesting 
against this decision. These were supported by the then 
.Additional Deputy Commissioner, Mr Jfoernle and the 
Board, but the Government adhered to their original deci- 
sion which they declined to reconsider In 1921, the 
question was again re-examined by the Governor-in-CounciI 
and it was then decided that the record of rights should 
be prepared in Bengali for Revenue Thanas Nirsa and 
Tundi and in Hindi for the re«t of the lub-dinriott. ... 
Almo«t ill the documents and papers produced by the 
landlords and raiyals in block E were, however, found 
to he written in Bengali, and there was much difficulty 
■n getting the landlords and raiyats to understand the 
Hindi record Rather than write applications and peti- 
tion* m Hindi, several landlords preferred to do to in 
English when they were told that they should write their 
applications either in Hindi or in English, but not in 
Bengali ..Now that the record of rights has been pre- 
pared in Hindi, it is de«irtble that every effort should be 

made so that in a abort time, there will be at least 

one man in each village who can read the record and 
thus enable the villagers to take full advantage of it." 
(p. 44) 

After the above, can there be a vestige of 
doubt that there was not even one man in these 
villages who knew Hindi ? 

Etcn a cursory glance at the linguistic 
survey of India by Dr. Grier-on, who has bad 
no equal in the domain of Jmgui-tic research 
*o far, will reveal that the entire di-trict of 
Manbhum, the whole of Dbalbhum sub- 
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Sill), Bundu, Tamar and Sonnhatu in llnnctn [(icy (I||] nt fow]| Bni , in ronM . auenre r 

District, the Thnnns Ka'mar, Gola ana item- among the caste from whose hands a Hr 

aarlt in Ilazaribngh District and the entire ws t er . Their characteristic frsiiral, the 

Banthal Parganas except Godda sub-division IS cribed in an earlier paragraph is, how 


. ... consequence are not reckoned 
who«e hands a Braltman may lake 
“ Karatn " «Vs* 
lowever, essentially 
animistic, and typical of an aboriginal inlie. Sir H. H. 
Risley considers that they may perhaps he a Hindmaed 
branch of the Santlials. "The latter,” he ■writes, “who 
are more particular alinut what they eat or rather about 
whom they will eat with than is commonly supposed, 
will eat cooked lire with the Kurmis, and according to 
the tradition regard them as elder brothers of their own 

guage « •- (p 76). Sir 11. If. Risley, Director of Ethnography 

Dhalbhum." (Linguistic Sartey, Vol V, p 139) f or i n j, a has further said that "the loiemum of the Kur- 
‘ of western Rengal stamps them as of Dravidian decent 


in the spell of the licnimli lnnsu.ee. (JVle the 
innp facing page 1 of Vol. V). Bengali w the 
language, says Dr, Grierson, of the whole 
district of Manbhum. 

“Manbhum it a Bengali-speaking (litrict and the 
same language is spoken in that part of Smghhhum 

. , . , .« . mis ol western liengai stamps incm as oi i/raviuian oreem 

It may be confidently averted that upon a gB( | c ] ear ]y distinguishes them from ihe Kurmis of Dihar 
correct calculat'On based upon these authonta- an ,i the United rrovinces” (‘People of India,' p 96). 
tivc records, Hindi-Speaking people including the “The Kurmis of Manlihum" say. Dr. Grierson ‘•arc an 
fWinff nomilation e\cn at a liberal estimate aboriginal mbe of Dravidian stock and should be d.«1.n- 
Jloatmg population, e\C guished from the Kurmis of Bihar who spell iheir name 

will not represent more than 25 per cent of the Jj |fftrenl]y wil h a fmt)01 h instead of hard R.” (Ungmetle- 
total population in the District of Mono hum Survey of India. VoL V, p 146) 

Yet the cry ia to supersede Bengali by Hindi. p or a g es the Kurmis have regarded Bengali 

The Kurmi Mahat 08 of Manbhum are a a3 their mother tongue and have used it in all 
primitive race residing in the district for ccn : affairs In rural areas, they are quite ignorant 
turies They are quite distinct from Kurmi Q f Hindi and do not understand a syllable of 
Mahatos of Bihar with whom they have no j t Yet at the instance of a handful of interest- 
affinity or relationship whatsoever except the C( j persons, an attempt is being made to intro- 
similarity in name Their language is Bengali <juce Hindi among them in the Sadnr Sub- 
and in Krittibas Mahaton v Budhan Mahatani division, and it is believed that the Inspector of 
(6 P.LT. G04) they have been held to be Schools, Chota Nagpur Division, is in favour 
Hinduised aboriginals governed by the Daya- 0 f such a course 

bhag School of Hindu Law, the law applicable Lagt ^ a p U t>lic meeting nas held by 
to Bengalis. This case was decided by the ^ deputy Commissioner of Manbhum to 
Patna High Court in 1925, by the then k-mei orgQn]ze anc j encourage mass literacy work; nt 
Justice Sir Dawson Miller and MacPhcrson J., w Hieh amongst others, Mr J B. Sen, Parlia- 
who was regarded as an authority on matters oi mentary Secretary, the President of the District 
Chota Nagpur. The relevant passage is to be Congress Committee, the President of the Bay 
found in the judgment of Macrherson J , at Association, the Chairman of the Municipality,, 
p. 607, which runs ns follows : the Vice-Chairman of the District Board, the 

“Now it does not admit of the faintest doubt that u )e President of the Primary Teachers’ Associa- 
te Kurmi Mahatos of Manbhum District ere racially an llQn an d the District Inspector of Schools were- 
aboriginal mbe ... . They have present. At this meeting, a demand was natural- 

Arya^* agricultural Ind memal of B.har proper, ly made that the literacy work should be carried. 
This important and numerous aboriginal tribe of agricul- on in BeDgall. _ Tile Committee appointed in 
turists has, however, moved substantially towards Hinduism collaboration With tllC District Magistrate alsO- 
ond ralher faster than the other great ^tribes of the dis i CCO mmendcd the same COUrSG. But this did not 
tticts euch as Santhala and Bhumiju suit the purpose of the agitators against Bengali, 

This judicial pronouncement by the highest and the literacy work in Manbhum Sadar 
tribunal of the province will set at rest all failed. s n . . 

doubt But if any further authority is needed, On a reference to the Ranchi Gazetteer by 
reference may be made .to the Manbhum Mr. Hallett (afterwards His Excellency Sir 
Gazetteer which says : Maurice Garmer Hallett, Governor of Bihar) it 

. . £ . J „ tv, mm rn between will be found that the Bengali-speaking area m 

, B h w dl Sd C the Cbota d Nr g p U r Kurmu, which is now the district, viz , Thanas Silli, Bundu, Tamar, 
wneraliv accepted is exemplified in this district by the and Sonahatu covers about 800 square miks 
fact that marked’ traces of the characteristic Kolaiian with a population of 2,26,672. This, as has 
village mentioned above, is also the view of Dr. 

feSSr nss. "rf‘lS^i-1 «£ t” M.J. M Oriereon But Dr. Gnomon goes furtllcr and 
the Ho races. The Hindutaauon ol the Kurnua is much Bays . 
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“ Across the south-east corner of Ranchi, a colony 
of Jains, speak the variety of western Bengali known as 
Sarakt, while the other inhabitants of the same tract 
speak either Nagpuria or Fanch-Pargania.” 

In the District of Hazaribagh, as has 
already been noticed, the Bengali-speaking 
tract covers the entire Kasmar and Goia Thanas 
and a greater portion of Ramgarh Tbana Thus 
there is a vide tract in these two districts with 
a considerable number of Bengali-speaking 
people. 

According to the Census of 1931, the posi- 
tion in Singhbhum is : Bengah-spcakmg people 
1,47,517 as against 81,407 Hindi-speaking. 
Besides 19,000 and 65,000 of those speaking 
Oriya and tribal languages respectively speak 
Bengali as a subsidiary language. 

The position in Santhal Parganas is even 
more curious Before the formation of this dis- 
trict in 1855, its area formed part of Birbhum 
and Murshidabad Districts, and three out of 5 
sub-divisions namely, Pakur, Jamtara and Raj- 
zfiahal, were Bengali-speaking Rajmahal was 
the capital of Bengal for some years preceding 
1606 and it again became the capital of Bengal 
when Shah Sujah became the Governor of 
Bengal in 1637 Santhals who live in this place, 
not having script or literature of their own, 
adopted Bengali as a second language from as 
remote a period as history can take us back 
According to Dr. Grierson the whole District 
of Santhal Parganas except Godda sub-division, 
ic., five-sixth of the district, is within the spell 
Of the Bengali language. (Vide map facing pages 
69 and 95 of the Linguistic Survey of India, 
Vol V) “ Western Bengali ” says Dr Grier- 
son, “has one sub-dialect called the Mai 
Paharia spoken in the centre of the Santhal 
Parganas.” Up to the year 1915, primary 
educat’on in this place used to be conducted 
through the medium of Bengali, when by reason 
of a vigorous campaign against Bengali by Mr. 
Luby, the then Sub-divisional Officer of Dhan- 
bad, a reactionay movement spread to the Santhal 
Parganas, in consequence of which Bengali was 
substituted by Hindi in the field of primary 
education. In 1930, Mr. Fawcus, the then 
Director of Public Instruction, found that for- 
cible _ adoption of Hindi had led to serious 
deterioration in primary education in these areas. 
The whole position was then reviewed by Mr 
Fawcus in collaboration with Mr. Hoernle, 
Deputy Commissioner of the District, the Ins- 
pector of Schools, (a Santhal geAtleman), the 
Special Inspector of Schools for Santhal educa- 
tion (another Santhal gentleman) , the Inspector 
of Schools, Bhagalpur Division (a Bihari 


Muhammadan) , Mr. Dam, Commissioner of the 
Division and Mr Sangram Hembrom (the then 
M.L.C. for the District) The finding arrived 
at can not better be described than in the words 
of Mr. Hoernle : 

“ The policy adopted in Jamtara and Pakur seems 
to have been based on Dhanbad, wheTe Mr Luby who- 
was the Sub-di visional Officer in 1914 instituted a vigor- 
ous campaign against Bengali In Dhanbad, the local 
patois is Khotta, a sort of mixture of Bengab and Hindi 
tending more to Hindi in the west a.id north west and to 
Bengali in the ea«t north-cast and south-east (the centre 
of the sub-division being coalfield is polyglot) The pre- 
ponderating tendency is towards Bengali, and in the 1921 
Census, I could find hardly any enumerators who knew 
any language other than Bengali. Thu=, in my opinion, 
the policy in Dhanbad was wrong It follows that a 
policy based on that policy is also wrong, especially when 
■t is considered that Pakur adjoins Murshidabad and 
Birbhum. and Jamtara. Burdwan and Biibhurn The 
settlement records in both sub-divisions and the vast 
majority of petitions and documents are witten in Bengali 
and the object of teaching boys to read is largely to 
enable them to understand the records, receipts and 
similar documents Possibly the decision to adopt Hindi 
in 1914 was based partly on census statistics and I happen 
to Inow the inner history of the latter as I was eraplojed 
on census in this district under Mr Allenson in 1911. 
There was a move afoot to memorialise Government to 
detach the Santhal Parganas irom Bhagalpur and join Jt 
to some Bengal division A common local patois corres- 
ponding to some extent to the Khotta of Dhanbad is Chika 
Chikt There was some controversy whether this should 
be classified as Bengab or Hindi and in view of the move 
aforesaid, Mr. Allen'cm directed that it “hould be treated' 
as Hindi. Mr. Lambert’s remarks that the aboriginal 
language (Santhah Paharia presumably) are more akin 
to Hindi than Bengali is unitelligible. Except that- 
the aboriginals have adopted a few words from both 
languages, their own longue hears not the slightest resem- 
blance to either” 

The result was that in 1931, after 16 years- 
of trial of Hindi, Bengali had to be re-intro- 
duced as the medium of instruction m Bengali- 
speaking areas, in the interests of the educa- 
tional needs of the country. But the move to 
oust Bengali has again been revived. At a 
meeting of the Santhal Parganas District Edu- 
cation Committee, a resolution for re-inttoduc- 
mg Hindi as the medium of instruction in 
primary schools was forcibly and unconstitu- 
tionally passed with the result that a memorial 
together with a protest by the inhabitants of 97 
Santhal Villages of Jamtara sub-division has 
been submitted to H E. the Governor of Bihar. 
Harmotto Sabha and the Santhals of Pakur and 
Rajmahal sub-divisions have also submitted 
their protest resolutions through the usual 
channel. Acth e propaganda, how ever, in favour 
of Hindi in the sphere of education is being 
openly carried on by some exploiters and the 
Hindi Sahitya Sammilan at its recent meeting; 
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at Dumku 1ms adopted tlic aforesaid resolution 
of the District Committee. 

Recently the l’riinc Minister of Biliar and 
his Parliamentary Secretary Mr. Krishna Ballav 
‘Sahay paid a visit to Jnmtara in the District 
•of San th al Parpanas. Tlic local Bengalis 
waited on them with the request that provision 
should be made for imparting instruction 
through the medium of Bengali in the primary 
schools in and near Jamtara. In reply Mr. 
Sahay said that if the Bengalis have to live 
in Bihar and to mix and associate with 
Bihnris, they must learn Hindi. The answer 
to my mind clearly means that the elementary 
right of the Bengali children to receive educa- 
tion through the medium of their mother tongue 
does not find favour with the Bihar 
i Government. 


The population in the district of Pumea 
may be divided into two distinct groups — those 
in the west arc Biharis in their social relations, 

• customs and language, while those in the cast 
arc Bengalis in their manners, customs and 
language. Tlic line of demarcation between 

-the two is the old bed of the Kusu river. (Vide 
Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal, p 
'249, and Pumea Census Report 1891, para- 
graphs 10 to 14). The Majority of the people 
in the eastern division are Muhammadans who 

• .roughly represent 62 per cent : 

"The most numerous Shaikhs are those who belong 

• lo the Bengali sub-caste and they chiefly inhibit the whole 
o{ Kishanganj sub-division, and thanas Balarampur. the 

. eastern parts of Arana, Kasha, Amour and Kadwa.” {Vide 

• Census Report, para. 117). 

The Hindu population representing about 
.'38 per cent is comprised mainly of the follow- 
ing castes and tribes : Sadgope, Kaivarta, 
*or Mahisya, Koch, Poha, Rajbnnsi, Deshi, 
Boun, Hari and Chandal. These castes and 
tribes are of Bengal origin and can only be 
found in Bengal and m this division of Pumea 
but nowhere else in IMar proper. A reference 
to the note regarding these castes and tribes 
in Census Report of 1891 and Buchanan’s 
Report will make it perfectly clear that they 
arc Bengalis : 


Sadgope : "Chiefly reside in Kishanganj their 

ancestors, before the Muhammadan conquest, owned the 
sovereignty of some principality known as Copbhum. 
comprised particularly within the present Burdwan Dis- 
trict.” (Census Report, para 30). 

Kaibartts or Mahi«yas * ‘‘Inhabit chiefly the southern 
portion... from their very name seem to be people ol 
Bengal origin . . .They also resemble much in their habits 
their fellow castes of the neighbouring district of Bengal.” 
.(Census Report, para 39). 

Koch, Folia, Raj bansi, Deshi : All belong to the 


Koch tribe. ...They all use Bengali language" (Cen*<»‘ 
Report, para 93). 

Bourl : “Found in the cart and northern parts 
the district. They are very numerous in Dinajpuf. 
Ill mhantn’a Report). 

Baris "The Haris are of Bengal origin and ft such 
*R r *h » Bengali dialect. (Census Report, para 114). 

Chandal; “A tribe of Bengali fishermen found 
chiefly in the eastern part between Mahananda and Nagar 
rivers. (Buchanan’s Report), 

There are also people of castes admittedly 
of Bengal, eucIi as Rariii Brahman and 
Knyastha, Gandha Bonik, Kumalmr, Kamar, 
Tnntubai and Bnrui. The wc«tcm division is 
inhabited by the Hindu castes which arc com- 
monly found all over Bihar but scarcely in 
Bengal, viz., Maithil Brahmin, Rajput, Amabasth 
and other Knyaethas, Babhan Bania, Lohar, 
Koiri, Dhanuk, Ecldar, Musahar, Dhangar, and 
Doshad. According to Dr. Grierson tho 
longunge spoken in the cast division “ is a sub- 
dialect of Northern Bengali dialect. ” Says Dr. 
Grierson : 

"The western limit of Northern Bengali dialect 
extends into the Pumea district; that language may be 
taken as occupying the eastern third of the district, that 
ts to say the whole of Kishanganj and the eastern half 
of the Sadar sub-division.” 


I have already mentioned how’ at the 1921 
Census the Hindi-speaking population was 
ihflated at the cost of Bengalk 

Most of the primary schools in the eastern 
division are on Bengali basis But efforts are 
being made to replace some by Hindi schools. 

Tiie Congress Working Committee has con- 
sidered the question of the language to be 
adopted for medium of instruction and has 
resolved 


“In Bihar in the areas where Bengali is the spoken 
language, ihe medium of instruction in primary schools 
should be Bengali, but in such areas D revision should 
also be made for instruction in Hindustani in the primary 
schools for those whose mother tongue is Hindustani, 
if there is a reasonable number of students speaking 
.V.-.i'sWm.vy .vr A'AivArrflnTi-spea King areas, edu- 

cation in primary schools should be given in Hindustani, 
but if there is a reasonable number of Bengali-speakmg 
students, they should be taught in Bengali. In the 
secondary schools, education should be given through the 
medium of the language of the province but the State 
should provide for education through the medium of any 
wher language where there is a demand for u on the 
part of the residents of any district where ibis other 
language is spoken. 


u-iuuu, was passed t>y the Working 
ro™ m £ CC “ far V a< * as on the 13th January- 
1939. Yl e are nqw- m September and yet nothing 
has been done by the Bihar Government to 
implement the resolution. In fact the portion 
is worse today as I shall presently show. 
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On the 3rd July, 1939 at a meeting held at 
the Haripada Sahitya Mandir, Purulia, Mr. 
J. B. Sen, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Government of Bihar openly said : 

“I openly declare before you lhat neither Dhanbad 
nor Purulia is a Hindustani-speaking area. If there is 
any such assertion in any quarter, it is quite absurd 
The Vi hole district of Manbhum, in its entirety, is Bengal 
soil ami Bengali-speaking land. Dr. Grierson’s authority 
is final on this issue” 

In spite of the Congress resolution and the 
declaration, the drive against Bengali goes on 
unabated. A circular has been issued bj' the 
Inspector of Schools, Chota Nagpur Division, 
asking the mufussil Pandits to report the name* 
of schools in which Bengali could be replaced 
immediately or at a future date. Another 
circular has been issued from the office of the 
Director of Public Instruction calling upon the 
teachers of primary schools m Manbhum to 
Ieam Hindi or Urdu within two years. The 
District Board, I may mention, is in charge of 
primary education and spends a huge amount 
after it. But these steps are being taken 
without any reference to it t 

The Searchlight, a Congress organ of the 
Province, has been fomenting and fostering the 
move against Bengali It has asserted in and 
out of season that Manbhum is a Hindi-speak- 
ing tract. A member of the editorial staff of 
the paper had gone all the way to Manbhum 
some months back with the object of starting 
an agitation against Bengali. He gathered 
round a few' interested persons and a brilliant 
method of propaganda was conceived. They 
sat together at some places and passed resolu- 
tions which was announced and broadcast as 
widely as possible through the press as having 
been passed at meetings. 

In the Purulia Zilla School, a Government 
institution, where out of 5S2 pupils not more than 
50 arc non-Bengalis, Government while sanc- 
tioning a separate section for the non-Bengalis, 
have not been able to afford more than one 
section for the Bengalis this year. The Mana- 
ging Committee carefully reviewed the 
situation and recommended that it was necessary 
to open two Bengali sections and one section 
for imparting education either through English 
or Hindustani But the Government have 
turned down the proposal for reasons best known 
to them The present arrangement has led to 
a want of accommodation for a large number 
of Bengali students. Mr. Siddhi Nath Ghosal 
had started an Upper Primary Bengali School 
in the village Dliaiya near Dhanbad on a plot 
of land given by the Raja Saheb of Jharia. A 
few years after the establishment of this school, 


the District Board of Manbhum took charge 
of the administration of the school. During 
the District Board’s administration, the 
Dhanbad Municipality made this school receive 
grants from the municipality The inhabitants 
of Dhaiya are all Bengali-speaking, but at 
present, out of four teachers in that school 3 
are Hindi-speaking, who teach Hindi and there 
is only one teacher who teaches Bengali Thus 
the authorities are deliberately neglecting 
Bengali and forcing the \illagers. who are all 
Bengali-speaking, to learn Hindi. 

There is n move to displace Bengali' head 
masters and inspecting officers as will appear 
from the following instances. The head master 
of the Jhana Raj School happens to be a Bengali 
The Inspector of Schools, Mr. Kazmi, writes 
in lus inspection report . 

“I wanted a Hindi-knowing head master, but as the 
old Bengali head master has come back, the needs of 
Hindi-reading boys remain unsatisfied " 

It is interesting to note that, the head 
master is a teacher of English. The head 
master of Dhanwar M E School in Giridth 
6ub-dtvtston who was bom in Godda sub-divi- 
sion in the District of Santhal Pargonas, was 
brought up and educated there. He passed his 
M E examination with Hindi from Godda 
M E. School as far back as 1902. He joined 
the Dhanwar School, which was not then a 
recognised school, and has been teaching in Hindi 
in top classes. He passed his Dapartmental 
Examination in English and Hindi in 1937. In 
passing the examination, he had to impart 
model lessons m English and Hindi and was 
successful in both Inspector after Inspector 
have testified to the high quality of teaching ” 
imparted by him In January 1939, the District 
Inspector paid a usit to the school and wrote 
in his inspection note that the head master 
although departmental^' qualified, is a failure in 
vernacular and should be replaced by a Hindi- 
hnowing graduate or I A., C.T. It is noteworthy' 
that the same District Inspector wrote the 
following inspection note m 1936 : 

“ Clashes It’, V, VI & VU boys acquitted nicety the- 
various questions I put them end 1 felt interested " 

Reference may also be made to the inspec- 
tion report of the Deputy Inspector, Giridih, 
dated May, 1936 : 

“I was pleased with the teaching of the head 
master . . . The ‘cbool has shown distinct improve- 

ment since m> last ri«it ” 

And to that of the Inspecting Officer for 
Muhammadan education, Chota Nagpur dated 
July 1937 : 

“The staff may be said to be efficient and 
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Thus not a word against the head master is 
to be found anywhere in any of the ^previous 
inspection notes. AH of a sudden, 'Mr. K. Prasad 
conics and finds him incompetent and recomm- 
ends that he should not be retained. The present 
District Insptctor of Schools, Santhal Parganas, 
who speaks Bengali, Hindi and Santhali 
equally well, is going to be replaced by a Bihari 
who knows neither Bengali nor Santhali. The 
new Deputy Inspector of Schools, Dcoghur and 
Jamtara sub-divisions, is a Bihari who is quite 
innocent of Bengali and Santhali. He is going 
about inspecting the primaiy schools especially 
m Jamtara sub-division and writing his inspec- 
tion remarks in Hindi, which nobody miles 
around can decipher or understand. It is a 
wonder how lie is managing to test the class 
work of the teachers or to give model lessons 
for the benefit of the teachers and pupils alike, 
both of which are essential parts of his 
duties. 

Thus the Bengali language is faced with 
serious consequences in Bihar The idea of 
having a common language for India 13 com- 
mendable and there is some purpose in learning 
the common language along with the mother 
toDgue. The Bihar move, however, is not to 
foster a national language along with the 
mother tongue but to replace the mother tongue 
.by Hindi. Such an attempt 19 highly reprehen- 
sible The Patna University and the 
’Government have introduced the mother tongue 
for the medium of instruction The effect of 
the present move will be that non-Hmdi 
speaking students will be taught through Hindi, 
which is no more mother tongue to them than 
- English. Hence they will not have the advan- 
tage of studying through their mother tongue 
and will have the disadvantage of learning 
another language in additon to these they ha\e 
ir to learn today. 


The rule adopted by the Education 
Department that a Bengali wishing to get 
employment in the Education Department as 
a teacher fn a recognised school must have 
passed the matriculation vernacular examination 
in Hindi having secured at least 45 per cent 
marks is iniquitou a . Theoretically, the rule 
does not apply to the old teachers who ore in 
service. But it is well knowm that there is no 
security of tenuie in private schools. If by 
some mischance, an unfortunate teacher who has 
grown grey in teaching loses his job, be cannot 
get another job, as he has not passed the exami- 
nation nor can he then qualify himself, as the 
University does not permit those who arc out of 
employment to sit for the examination. Besides, 
it js cruel to ask elderly men of 45 years or 
over to sit for examination at their age and to 
secure no less than 45 per cent of the marks. 
Any one who has passed the matriculation 
examination (with only 36 per cent as pass 
marks) is qualified to teach Hindi up to the 
Matriculation standard. But the Bengali 
teacher who has not to teach Hindi, is required 
to secure 45 per cent. This is unfair. Then 
again, there seems to be no conceivablo ground 
for having special roll numbers to mark off 
these examinees, a course by w^iich they can 
easily be spotted and examiners may be led to 
become more strict with them as they are in 
the teaching line. 

To add to all these, the Circular letter, 
dated 25th April, 1939, from the President of 
the Board of Secondary Education, restricting 
employment 0 / teachers possessing extra-pro- 
vincial qualification will make it practically 
impossible for a teacher m a private school 
with extra-provincial qualification to secure, 
another job should he lose his present one, 
though he may have served the cause of educa- 
tion with merit for years 
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SHADOWS OVER TIIE DANUBE 

By' Dr. MONINDRAMOHAN MOULIK, d*c tol (Rome) 


Once again three of the biggest imperialist 
Powers are involved in a life and death struggle. 
Only twenty j’ears have passed since the great 
catastrophe of 1914-18. \Vc have in our nrdst 
too many individual* of that generation who 
fought in the Great War. The horrors of that 
period are too vivid in their memory The pic- 
ture of devastation and do*t»tution is too fresh 
in their mind*. Wo have now entered into 
nnother struggle the consequences of which are 
inestimable and the trials of which are incalcu- 
lable at the present moment. Either Versailles 
would be vindicated or the eternal tragedies of 
German hi«tory would be repeated once more. 
In the meantime, however, not only the 
boundaries of States will be subjected to far- 
reaching changes, but 0 K 0 their internal social 
structure* may undergo radical transforma- 
tions. It is indeed through these transforma- 
tions that a new world order is beheicd to 
emerge from the present struggle and chaos 
Apart from the big Powers of whom the 
attitude of Soviet Ru««ia and Italy is still un- 
decided at the time of writing (15th September, 
1939), the «mnller European States will be 
called upon to p lay not an wdec’rive part in 
the battle when it will thieken and when its 
rigours will come to be felt more intensely by 
the principal combatants Of thc*c States, the 
attitude of the Members of the Balkan Entente 
(Jugoslavia, Rumania, Greece and Turkey) 
towards the combatants may, with some 
mea«urc of accuracy, be anticipated But one 
of the most anomalous diplomatic positions in 
front of th’S war is that of Hungary, rendered 
more difficult to guess by the indecision of Italy 
and by the German-Soviet Pact which must 
have completely up-et the calculations of the 
influential pro-German elements in that country 
The geographical position of Hungary has not 
only a great strategic importance for the deci- 
sion of a war in Central or Southern Europe, 
but the part that may be played by a strong 
and war-like rarial block forming a wall 
between the Teutons and the Slavs has great 
significance for the problem of lasting peace 
in Central Europe. Hungary dominates the 
Danube, a river that has seen history made and 
re-made on its banks and that is one of the 
main artenes of traffic in Central Europe. The 
Danube also gives Hungary’ and Rumania their 
rich harvests. Since the anschluss, the shadow 
69—8 


of Hitler ha* fallen upon the Danube on its 
entire course, and specially on Budapest. 
Hungarian statesmen who have been cultivat- 
mg friendship with the Axis Powers in the 
interest of their revisionist aspirations were 



A Koloc maiden in her native costume 


not certainly happy to find all on a sudden 
their frontiers mmgfing with those of the Reich 
after the anschluss Their suspicions were 
soon verified as the contagion of Nazi propa- 
ganda spread in Hungary, An anti-Jewish 
drive was set in motion by the Government 
which culminated in the resignation of Dr. 
Imredy, the Prime Minister, m February last, 
whose great-grand-father w’as a Jew’. Strangely 
enough Dr. Imredy was also accused of being 
strongly’ pro-Fascist and pro-Nazi; he started 
the Hungarian Life Movement with its 
mystical emblem of the white stag of Magyar 
folk-lore. Dr, Imredy's embryonic fascism 
w’as successfully dissolved by Count Teleky, 
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his successor ns the Premnu of Hungary It 
is held m Budapest that the anti-scmitic 
measure adopted against Dr tawjr *®f 
merely a pretext for crushing his Fascist part>, 
called the “Hungarian Life Party 
ans me as much anti-Bolshevik ns anti- Nazi, 
although political consciousness is limited onl> 
to the intellectuals and the petit bouigcot* 
The peasants nrc extremely poor and ignoiant 
The Hungarians also took advantage of 
the dismemberment of the Czceho-Sloi ,ak Re- 
public by seizing a part of the Slovak teriitoij 
uhich, they claimed, was inhabited by Magjai- 
or Magyar-speaking population, but the enthu- 
siasm for the partial fulfilment of this ure- 
Slisl claim coon Med anas an, lor the 
increasing pressure of Nazi propaganda and 
the growing influence of the Nazi party in 
Hungary. Apparently it would seem that 
Hungary had tied hcr-elf to the apple-cart of 
Nazi Germany as it m complete resignation 
and despair, but the trend of Hungarian foreign 
policy since the nnschlus* has been reacting in 
a completely different manner to the Balkan 
oolitic* Hungary was cun approached by the 
Balkan Entente to join it. But Hungary s 
bicce«t quarrel is with Rumania which now- 
possesses the rich fields of Tianu-l vama that 
once belonged to the Magyar Kingdom and 
that gave Hungary the economic and military 
potentiality that made her a great Power 
during the Dual Monarchy. But for this 
quarrel and but for the economic plight in 


which Ilungiy found herself after the Treaty of 
Trianon, her foreign policy would have taken a 
completely different course and would have 
follow ed more rational lines consistent with the 
traditions and sentiments of her people. 
Hungarian foreign policy has been principally 
aitificinl in the post-War years, and perhaps 
on account of that she may be dragged today 
unwillingly into an unwanted war The 
Mngyntb ’ are essentially a democratic and 
liberty -lo\ mg people. 

Tragic History 

Hungarian history is an unbroken record 
of tragedies During the Middle Ages this 
country has served as the theatre of violent 
clashes betw con the eastern 1 aces and the West- 
European civilization, between the Turks 
and the Latin- Teutons, betw eon Slavs and 
Gei mans Hungary is still the theatre of the 
last mentioned struggle, and today the same 
struggle threatens the destiny of European 
civilization represented in the violent and un- 
compromising antagonism between the Slavic 
and the Teutonic races, notwithstanding the 
recent Soviet-German Pact Thus when Hun- 
gary wanted to intercept a piece of territory 
on (lie west m order to abolish a common 
Pohsh-Rumaman frontier, Hitler’s Germany 
did not lend any support to this proposal, 
although the separation of Poland and Rumania 
would have secured Germany a strategic ad- 
vantage Germany does not want that 
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Hungary should have a common frontier with 
the Soviets. Hungary today, as she was in the 
past, is the wedge between two giants, and 
does not know how’ to play her legitimate part 
in Central Europe, in the conflict between 
Germanism and Slavism, or between a semi- 
Asiatic culture and the pure Western product 

Hungarian Nationalism 
Hungnry paid the penalty of mutilation a« 
a result of her defeat in the Great War and 
lost more than 71 per cent of her former terri- 
tory by the Treaty of Trianon Hungarian 
revisionism has naturally, therefore, figured in 
post-War years as the central problem of 
Danubian politics. Hungary’s political ex- 
perience has been extremely varied, and the 
tradition of monarchy left by St Stephen is 
still very strong in this country’. The asso- 
ciation of Hungarian Monarchy with the 
Habsburg dynasty, as is well-known, is the 
most predominant factor that has decided the 
course of the contemporary history of Hungary 
A series of ' revolutions against the Austrian 
absolutism inspired by what is known as 
Hungarian nationalism, the appearance of 
Francis Deak and Louis Kossuth on the politi- 
cal stage of Hungary during the middle of the 


om the Puszta 

la^-t cent u iv the rt«t oi.it ion of the Hungarian 
constitution under the Austro-Hungarian dual 
monarch} (1865-67) after the Austro-French- 
Italian-Prus-inn wait, (1859), h.»e some out- 
standing lesions c'cn for the student of today. 
Thtv -ill demonstrate th.it the Hunganans are 
a libci t\-lo\in« people with a long demo- 
cratic tindition leconcilcd to constitutional 
monarchy The Hungarian constitution places 
the source of all power and right in the nation 
itself Tims the royal power also originates 
in the Hungarian nation, and until 1867, when 
the nation granted the hereditary’ right to the 
thione of the male issue of the Habsburg 
dvna«ty, the nation elected its king by ballot, 
and on bis death, the right of election again 
became free The Regency of Admiral Nicholas 
Hortliv today is as significant ns that of Louis 
Ivos*uth during those fateful years of Hungarian 
lustorv, 1848-49 

Hungarian nationalism has always fought 
for liberty and democracy. Nowhere is this 
historical fact more pronounced than in the 
Tragedy of Man of Imre Madach, a human 
drama which has been compared with the Faust, 
and which is the epic of Hungarian nationalism 
In his preface to the English translation of this 
work, Sandor Ileveri, Director of the Royal 
Hungarian Opera, says : 
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West as mu eh as sweet super- 
stitions live side by side with 
western nience. Hungary 
truly offers the picture of nr. 
oriental race that has definite- 
ly turned its fate towards 
the Wot nnl ha- ca«t in its 
lot with Wc‘t European cul- 
ture. Tlie charms of 
Iludapc't, the magic city, 
hsd once won the heart of 
the world. The memory of 
its gay life before the War 
still haunts the imagination 
of the older generation. But 
Budapest is not real Hungary. 
Budapest is as much inter- 
national as Paris or Vienna; 
and except for its intellectual 
life which is dominated by 
the Magyar culture, it is like 
Budapest *t night an y other metropolis of conti- 

, , „ ncntal Europe But in order to knowr 

V . "to kJKUll LISTS, the reel nip-, to have a glimpse of 
™i,S” a n», be ..krf *>» th. the characteristic Magyar life one has 
ITungaritn origin of the poem is evident’ The answer to Know rural Hungary. The roll ng plains 
Is simple. The political problem, the kernel of the work, Q f t f, c blue Danube, the wind-swept pUSZta, 
i, the same nati-nal anguish wh.ct i one finds at the ^ muslC| the exquisite tokaji (Hungarian 

bottom of so many _MaCT» r the As win e), retain their ever-lasting charm for the for- 

young man be wrote two traged.es dealing with the c ign traveller, but it is not enough to know them 
way in which the harmony of the people end its leader evcn . Vi hen yOU enter into the spTlt of Hun- 
could be attained, in which way a People may become Rn f 0 lk-art and folk-lore, VOU begin to find 
a Nation, End how a nation can exis world revealing itself before your eyes. 

of Mon, Budapest. 1933. page 17) Art m Hungary ha9 r % en from t he earth itself; 

The Bolshevik experiment did not survive t[ie M ag y ars j ove their land not in any abstract 
in Hungary. The re'gn of terror initiated by sense hut in the very material way. Agricul- 
Bela Kun m 1919 w-as a ery shortlived, and ^ ure lg the mainstay of the Hungarian people, 
lasted only from March 21st to July -list Aj , ar t f rom these exotic attractions, there is 
Hungarian political experience is definitely anu- some thmg m the Hungarian temperament and 
Bolshctik. Hungary is the first line of cieience in t j ie j,i a gy ar attitude on life that makes the 
against a Communist drive from nussia into Oriental citizen feel more at home in this 

Central Europe country than in any other part of Europe It 

may be said that this is due to the fact that 
The Magyar Tradition the Magyars are supposed to be an As'atic 

During my travels in Hungary where I race. It may be so But at the same time, the 

have had the most del’ghtful of vacations while Magyars have developed, through the unending 
Europe i have found that the centunes-old vicissitudes of history, a philosophy of life and 
Magyar tradition still dominates Hungarian a social organization w Inch represent a wonder- 
iife bJ Magyars are brave but peaceful, strongly ful synthesis of Western progress and oriental 
conscious of their proud heritage but not in- sensitivity. The contact with western culture 
tolerant of other races or cultures. At the dawn has not been able to destroy completely the 
of European history the land of the Magyars inner consciousness characteristic of this race, 
stood at the cross-roads of the East and the which manifests itself in its folk-songs, in its 
West of Asia and Europe, and it was not until legends of the heroic past, in its costumes and 
the llth century that a definitely western out- above all, m its mystic vision of life. The 
look penetrated Hungarian life and culture, fisherman of the Balaton, the peasant of 
In rural Hungary the East mingles with the Ilortobagy, and the maidens of the Danube 
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plains have always revealed to me a deep 
sensitivity and a conception of life which arc 
as far removed from tho*=c of Western Europe 
a- near to tho«e of our own. 

The Spirit of Hi’xuutux Art 
To say that art in Hungary ro-e from the 
earth does not amount to saying that this art 
was devo’d of splendour or dignity. The 
pca«ant being nearest to the earth was the 
first one to make u*e of the riches of nature 
and elaborate them into a charmingly nanc 
and yet distinctive style. Hungarian decora- 
tive arts and crafts were fa-luoned by the very 
«cn-itivc imagination of the peasant-folk who 
gave them a charm which t< a No the distinctive 
ciiaraetcristic of the Magyar people On the 
designs of dres*Cs, carpets and other household 
objects F have often noticed the artist '# prefer- 
ence for a scheme of colour contrasts which is 
unnvstakably oriental in inspiration Tins 
oriental influence, however, was hardly some- 
thing foreign here, it rather effected the 
strengthening of the national decorative style 
which is akin to the orient, especially the Indo- 
Persian art. The Hungarian nobility always 
used to indulge themselves in the magnificent 
display of oriental splendour But the people 
of the “ Puszta," the great Hungarian plains, arc 
natural bom artists, and their pottery, their 
daily implements made of horn, their leather 
work, the curved and painted furniture, bed 
linen with lace and brilliantly woven crimson, 
red or bright blue borders, and the embroidered 
linen cap bonnets of the women, arc all graceful 
and intimate because they arc made by hand 
and have imagination and tradition in their 
making. Hungary's greatest poet, Petoefi, was 
bom on the great plains While in Budapest 
he was always desperately homesick for his 
Alfoeld There he wrote his famous poem : 



I edmire but love them not 

Down lltere in the limitless Alfoeld is mr world 

When I behold it my soul is like an eagle freed. 

“Here at twilight come the wild ducks. 

Driven by the wind from their swaying reed 
Here was I born. Here I was cradled. 

Here do I wish to die and here toy tomb be raised.” 

Petoefi’s wish was not fulfilled In his 
twenty-seventh year, already s famous poet and 
national hero, who wrote the great revolu- 
tionary song “Talpra Magyar," he was killed 
in the fight for Hungarian liberty in 1849. He 
was last seen wnth Bern’s army in Transylvania 
at Segesvar, but after the battle his body was 
not found although friends searched for days. 


They could not fulfil his desire to be buried 
under the acacia trees of his beloved Aifoeld. 
Andrew Ally, the poet who inherited Petoefi’s 
fierce love for freedom, died young too, but 
established him-elf as the genius of modem 
Hungarian poetry 

The bot interpreter- of Hungarian folk- 
song* and tiie famou* ‘Carda-" dance* are the 
gypsies, although the gyp-ic- are not Magyars. 
A strain of t-adne*- run- through all these folk- 
song* anti ballad*, and when the niu-ic of the 
gyp-v i* not very and quick, it i- full of longing 
and melancholy like the horizon -le*- Pusztas of 
Hungary The proverb “Siren vigad a magyar" 
(the Magyar enjoys In* weeping) is true to life. 

Ht Xti \RV *•» D|LFMM\ 

Tak’ng all the above historical and cultural 
facts into consideration, one can hardy resist 
the conclusion that Hungary’s place in European 
politics should not be with the aggressors, but 
with the great democracies and on tho side of 
the hberty-lowne peophs A- a matter of fact, 
Hungary’s contact* with England and France 
ore long-standing Shakespeare festivals are a 
long tradition in Uung.irv, and Shakespeare's 
dramas are hardly more popular anywhere 
else in Central Europe than on the Hungarian 
stage. But it wa* a queer miscalculation of 
France to dismember Hungary at Trianon, per- 
haps out of that eternal French anxiety for a 
German reprisal with the aid of Hungary'. 
Placed between French punishment on the one 
hand and the rising tide of Pan-Slavism rc- 
lea*od by the organization of the Little Entente 
on the other, Hungary was forced to give up 
her traditional sympathies and to be thrown 
into the open and designing amis of Italy and 
Germany Hungary’ thus sits today- at the cross- 
ways of European polities, watching the course 
of events she cannot control and waiting for the 
hour when the fatal call comes again to her 
door. Still there is yet one way in which 
Hungary may be spared the trials of a modern 
warfare, and that is the attitude of Italy in 
the present conflict Hungary will be bound to 
follow- the policy that Italy may adopt, and 
this latter again depends upon the intentions of 
Soviet Russia Hungary- thus may be a helpless 
victim of tlie relentless game of Power Politics 
while her heart is craving for peace, and the 
admirable work of Magyar statesmen to build 
up a New Hungary may be eternally nipped in 
the bud But will history- provide another 
surprise on the banks of the Danube and the 
fondest hopes of the Magyar heart will be ful- 
filled w ithout paying a bitter price for it ? 
September 15, 1939 



TIIE SILK INDUSTRY IN INDIA 

By Miss WAHIDA AZIZ 


As in Hebrew so in Sanskrit, the greatest countries to which the fibre or its textiles were 

“T ''cultivation of »Uk in Europe *„ 
lllwqlk It is therefore probably not far established by the Emperor Justinian about the 
denoting silk It: to, ‘ there* 0 ™. ^ un . 550 A D . He introduced two monks to 

tfoubto^ 5 references to mulberi^ silk, in early convey tbe eggs from China to Constantinople 
Hindu literature speak of it as an important From Greece it spread to Italy and later to 
“K nml further that it is not until com- France The manufacture of silk m England, 
'nl?v,K r,!odern times that Me have direct which dates from the time of Henry VI, nr 
* f , fnirlv extensive silk produc- ccived its greatest impetus through the Edict 
indications of a fairly extensile sm, i of Nan(es * 1685> an Edict that droie many of 

Manv Mritcrs have given a most graphic the best workmen of France to take refuge in 
and poeUc sketch of the classic reference to England when they established the silk indus- 
silk. Others have followed m their footsteps try of Spitalfields. 
and given their versions of the same story, each 

advocating some special aspect of mterest or Introduction' in India 

stating the arguments m favour Tllongh the East main Company need not 

view. The study oi ^ viewed as having introduced mulberry silk 

cultivation into India, it was through their 
strenuous efforts that it became an established 
industry' in the plains, nnd that an export trade 
was organized both in raw and manufactured 
silk Silk Mas, doubtless, largely imported by 
land routes from China, long anterior to its 
production having been attempted. But it is 
| significant that no absolutely certain reference 
to silk occurs in the Vedas In the Mahabha- 
rata. «ilk is mentioned among the presents 
brought by the Chiefs of India to their Para- 
mount Lord But there is nothing to prove 
f that these offerings Merc not imported silk or 
T c\en textile derived from the tassar or other wild 

| norms It is thus by no means certain that 

t such allusions pro\c the existence m India of 
1 an indigenous mulberry silk industry. 

It is, however, quite possible and indeed 
fLl highly probable that several attempts might have 
I tU been made to introduce tlic mulberry' silk indus- 
try into India long anterior to the systematic 
Photo: Wahids Am endeavours of the East India Company’. It is 
The aenculiumt examiiun* ihe be«t qualuy of coeoon* believed that Manipur, from its very' geogra- 
»t the Exhibition at Snnagar, Kashmir, where the phical position, might have had repeated inter- 
Govemmeni ha>e «rt «p a epa me changes with China, but the traffic between 

licet leaves one or tMO facts in one’s mind India and China Mas never, so far as it is 
* significant and instructive. For example, so knoM-n, conducted through that State. Manipur 
? as tHo classic literature of Europe is con- might easily have had, unknown to the rest of 
cerned silk came originally from Scrice (China) India, a mulberry silk industry many centuries 
and carried Mith it its Korean name sir (in some before India proper received that in c ect. 
form or other) into the languages of the But it is interesting to note that non here 
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along the North-Western Frontier are there 
either mulberry tree? or the mulberry-feeding silk 
worm, except at Palampur, where the Punjab 
Government lias now set up a centre for the 
production of silk in the Province. 

Lastly, the comparative silence of histori- 
ans, as also of monograph writers, on the 



Pliolo Wahida Aa» 

Interior of the Government Silk Filature at Srinagar 


subject of the efforts to introduce or extend the 
cultivation of silk-worm, during the reigns of the 
various Mohamedan dynasties -n India, is to say 
the least of it, remarkable and goes a very long 
way towards the conviction that until the ad- 
vent of the East India Company mulberry silk 
growing was nowhere in India an important 
industry. 

DcVELOrM ENTS 

Although the Chinese zealously preserved 
and guarded the secret of reeling silk from 
cocoons for a Very long time, its spread was 
inevitable. Slowly the art filtered into India 
where it thrived very rapidly first in the Assam- 
Bengal plain and in Kashmir; later on it 
appears that the plateau of Mysore imported 
silk-worm from South China. Tippu Sultan is 
popularly believed to have introduced silk into 
the State of Mysore. But it is also probable 
that silk flourished on a modest scale before 
him and that he only attempted to improve it. 
Whatever the case may be, the rearing of silk 
in Mysore was found profitable and easy owing 
to the favourable climate and soil and Mysore 
is today the centre of some beautiful specimens 
of silk produced in India. 


The rearing of mulberry silk-worm is now' 
mainly confined to Bangalore and the Kolar 
district? The progres" in Mysore Plateau has 
been so uniformly rapid that it is ranked to be 
the largest silk producing unit in the whole of 
India, producing about 50 per cent of the total 
production of raw silk, winch is about 20 lakhs 
of pound? in normal times Since this commo- 
dity played such an important role in the 
economic life of the people of the State, the 
Government always alert to industrial expan- 
sion, devoted considerable energy and time to 
the development of the silk industry Research 
work in silk-worms and mulberry cultivation is 
being carried out almost inces->antl\ to cxolvc 
new races and improved varieties of mulberry, 
and the Government granary Mipphca seeds free 
from di-ea«e to farmers and senculturists at a 
nominal price Sc\cral other methods have also 
l>cen adopted for the production of silk of the 
best quality. 

Similar attempts are now being made in 
Bengal, once the proud home of the silk indus- 
try, for improving its race and solving the 
knotty problems of its life The Sericultural 
Section of the Bengal Department of Industries 
is making serious endeavour to improve it and 
the results obtained so far encourage the future 
to be viewed with reasonable optimism. The 
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Silk twisting and warping 

department has made a number of experiments 
to arrest the processes of decay and introduce 
more productive races of worms and improve 
the cultivation of mulberry — the staple food of 
the worms. 
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As ft roult of research it 1ms been made 
possible to rni-e a new multivoltine hybrid race 
(Italian) by eroding indigenous ‘Hi'dari* with 
a superior Italian univoUmc. It hns large silk 
contents in the cocoon and longer and stronger 
silk filament. A few defects which have been 
discovered in this race arc being studied and 
eliminated in order to make it lit for passing 
on to ordinary rearers 

Silk Fabrics 

Silk fabrics, « hich are produced all over 
India, nre of several kinds, but noted among 
them nre the Ta®«ar, Muga and En. The cloth, 
called ‘Amimlee,’ which is mistaken for silk, is 
neither made with cotton nor folk, but is a kind 
of herba spun by a worm that feeds upon the 



Photo : Wihida Am 

Shawl embroidery which ia a speciality of Kashmir. 
Do'shnllas are the most popular 


leaves of the tree, called ‘ Amindce,’ which bears 
a round prickly berry, of which oil is made. 

From the artistic point of view the Muga 
silk is the most interesting, since it is the silk 


employed in many kinds of needlework and 
moreover, can l>c spun readily; while the Tft s *‘>'* r 
is difficult to spin and Krj so exceedingly difficult 
that it is nearly always carded and spun. 

In the United Provinces, where the silk is 
mainly u«ed, jt has several varieties, sue!) as 
Kimkhah. llaftns, Am ms and Abrnwnns. 

Amru silks arc the speciality of Btnarc®, 
and nre manufactured for perrons whose purse 
will not allow them to procure Kimkhali or 
llafta garments. In Europe they would be 
railed brocades, but the line of separation 
between the Illinois of the Deccan and the 
Arnni® Df Benares is nn extremely narrow one. 
The warp and weft in Uimrus are u«ual)y 
specially prepared cottons nr they may be one 
or both in wool with the special flower wefta in 
silk mainly, but occasionally # al-o in cotton. 
Many of the Amrus produced in Benares have 
cotton or Tn^ar silk warp and the special 
flower weft is in imported cotton yarn of a fine 
quality. 

Sangi i« the speciality of Azatngarh, though 
produced also in Jnlnun and Allahabad and to 
some extent in Lucknow a« well. The wavy 
pattern {khanjari) worked aero®* the Snngi 
silks is a woven effect produced in order to 
imitate Mashru of warp tic-dyed fabric®. 
They nre either woven of pure silk or Tas«ar 
and cotton mixes!, the warp being as a rule 
coarse and the weft fine 

Gulbadans are largely u-ed by Hindus, and 
also, when mixed silk and cotton, by Mohamc* 
dans. They are made at Aligarh and have 
ino«tly red ground with waxy lines in white and 
green The Ilachta sdh is made at Agra, and 
differs from the Donyas of Azatngarh and 
Bulandshahr in quality only, the Ilachia being 
closer and finely woven 

In the Punjab, — Multan, Bahawalpur and 
Dernjnt® are famous for their *hiya-Uiani* 
whidh remind to some extent the jameuxifs of 
Kashmir and the Deccan 

Kashmir promises of a future greatness in 
the silk production. Its chief manufactures in 
fabrics arc the famous do-s hollas and square 
shawls. One conception runs through them all, 
namely, the Persian 1 cone ’ or ‘ flame ’ pattern, 
which is often spoken of ns Kashmir shawl 
pattern. Some of these shawls are manufac- 
tured in silk w ith floral designs (butces) all 
round the comers, or sometimes in the middle. 
They are of two varieties, shak-pasand or do- 
khaka, the latter being cheap and for ordinary 
u®e. The more costly ones haxc graceful scroll 
of poppies with flowers shown in side view, in 
full face view, and also in bud; the crumplings 
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of the petals being indicated by a mottling of 
the blue and red colourings. 

Silk is also manufactured in most towns 
of the Bombay Presidency, but with the excep- 
tion of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Surat, Poona, 
Yeola, and Thana, the goods turned out meet 
a purely local demand. More recently and 
taking advantage of the cheap return freights 


from China, power loom mills have been 
established that turn out a large amount of the 
spun silk goods that are sent to Burma. These 
mills also meet, to some extent, the special 
demands of the Presidency and have doubtless 
undersold the handloom goods of the cheaper 
kind. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE INSPECTORATE IN ENGLAND 

By SAMARENDRA NATH DAS, b.a, td (Cantab), M-Rs.t. 


“The general sufficiency and efficiency of the inspectorate 
Is of vital importance to the well-being of education.” 

In India inspectors are bugbears. Even at the 
present time the inspector’s visit strikes terror 
in the schools. Teachers think that the func- 
tion of the inspector is to find fault with 
everything in general and to send a long report 
of adverse nature to the Education Department 
The same attitude also prevailed in England 
about fifty years ago. But since then the scope 
and character of the inspection have greatly 
changed with the wider conception of the 
service of education 

The State inspection of schools in England 
dates from 1839 In June 1839, the newly 
appointed Committee of Council on Education 
announced that all future building grants would 
cany the right of inspection The inspector, 
while he was to see that public money was 
properly spent, would abstain from any 
interference with the instruction, management 
or discipline of the school Dr. Kay’s 
(afterwards Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth) 
theory of the inspector’s task was that he should 
assist the teachers and managers to achieve 
belter things. He would be an adviser, and 
helpful rather than critical. The theory that 
inspector’s duty is to find fault belongs to a 
later date Thu*» up till 1862, the work of the 
inspectors was constructive and really educa- 
tional 

That year a great change came in the 
educational system. The report of the New- 
castle Commission (1858-61) under the presi- 
dentship of the Duke of New-Castle appeared 
in 1861. They reported that the increasing 
State grants should be shared by the local 
authorities, that elementary subjects were 
imperfectly taught, and that instruction was 
commonly Imtb too ambitious and too superficial. 


neglecting the education of the younger children. 
To remedy these defects the Commissioners 
recommended that Government grants would 
be paid on the basis of average attendance, and 
attainments of scholars in the annual examina- 
tion to be conducted by the inspectors. Thus 
the inspectors came to be a body of examiners 
and the attitude towards the inspectors was 
thus changed. They became the natural enemies 
of the teachers. 

The establishment of the School Boards by 
the Act of 1870 necessitated the appointment of 
technical advisers, and the London and other 
school boards engaged inspectors of tbeir own. 
The inspectoral function, however, was still 
dominated by the system of payment by 
results; so the main work of the school board 
inspectors still remained to be holding of interim 
examinations. 

In 1890 the Education Department took a 
bold step in abolishing the system of payment 
by results and by 1894 the schools had become 
free from the incubus. Naturally the inspectors, 
both Government and local, gradually changed 
their function from holding examination to one 
of advising and supervising the working of 
schools 

But even up to the present days there still 
lingers some of the dread which attached to the 
inspector’s visit fifty years ago. This i« due 
more to the lack of real knowledge of the 
inspector’s function, which every teacher should 
know. 

The inspectors are civil servants. They 
are called His Majesty’s Inspectors (H.M.I.), 
when they possess the full Tank. ILM.I. is 
re-pon«Sble for a “ district,” that is for inspect- 
ing all schools that are elementary, if he is 
assigned to the elementary branch; or secondary 
or technological, if he belong to one of these 


70-9 
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other branches; for cookery and laundry ccntrin 
if a woman injector appointed for that pun>o*c. 
There nrc also nine Divisional Inspectors who*c 
business is to co-ordumtp the work of all the 
branches nnd to exercise general HUpcrvi«ion. 
There is also a Chief Inspector of each of the 
principal types of education with a chief noinan 
Inspector. In addition there nrc staff Inspector* 
for special subjects nnd for the training of 
teachers. The Welsh inspectorate is a separate 
organization. 

The main duty of H. M I is to know his 
schools and his district with its good points 
and its necessities. This means some adjudica- 
tion of the teaching as well as the 
machinery of organization in them, hut not now 
an annual set investigation with an annual 
report. By his personal experience and training 
and by the well-established tradition of the 
service he is anxious to see Ins schools follow ing 
good methods of teaching nnd improving, in 
this capacity he is on adviser and councillor 
more than a critic 

Some of the large LEA's, like London, 
Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool, employ 
a corps of inspectors of their own, and the 
Board's staff is correspondingly reduced nnd 
devotes itself more to general problems. But 
elsewhere the Board’s inspectors work for the 
L E.A.’s. Elementary schools ore inspected 
once in three years. There are infrequent 
(usually every five years) but regular full in- 
spections in Secondary Schools and Schools under 
Higher Education Committees The schoob 
are carefully inspected by experts m various 
subjects as well as by the district inspector, 
and detailed reports are sent through the Board 
to the L E A.’s or Governing Bodies. The report 
deals not only with the organization of the 
school and discusses how far it fulfils its declared 
object, but also gives an opportunity for the 
consideration of the curriculum nnd the best 
ways of dealing with it Such full inspections 
and reports are rare in elementary schools 
Of course, sometimes wider enquiries are made 
on the teaching of some subjects in a number 
of schools, or on some problems of general 
importance , . 

Apart from routine inspections, H.M I. 
mav report to the Board on some striking 
instance of neglect in dealing with defects or 


inadequacy of the staff. Hut for the most part 
ll.M.l. acts ns advisr both to teachers and 
L.E A. (Local IkJucution Authority) and ns a 
dbsiminntor of ni w idea*. JJc has the duty of 
ndvi-ong teat hers and helping them l/> solve 
any problun of organization or curriculum which 
might nri«e. In particular, in remote schools 
his visits give the teacher a chance of dbcuoring 
difficulties nnd experiences. In the matter of 
school apparatus, mi table text-book* and time 
table, etc., he is able to contribute the benefits 
of Ins own experience The u=ual procedure i-> 
to have a conference with the head teachers, 
so that together they can discuss to arrive at 
some practical solution of difficuRic®. IIh 
position is one who watches over the interest- 
of children, to see that they arc being tnught 
under decent and healthy conditions and are 
not neglected. 

The impcctor has nl-o certain minor duties. 
When a teacher is appointed for the first time, 
the Board do not accept him or her as a recogni- 
zed teacher, until they arc satisfied with the 
teacher’s practical efficiency'. Generally the 
teacher is first appointed on a year’s probation. 
During the year, the district inspector visits 
the teacher concerned nnd reports on his or her 
teaching ability. 

Another duty of the inspector is to check 
school registers as school grants and head 
teacher’s salaries are graded according to 
average attendance. 

The collection and compilation of various 
tipes of data is nbo one of the duties of the 
m-pectors He collects such things as the 
number of children ready for transference from 
the junior to the senior schools, or the time 
allocated to different types of schools, etc. 
These types of information are of great import- 
ance to the Board itself and the Consultative 
Committee which discusses various educational 
problems from time to time 

There is nl-o a sphere of the inspector's 
ncwities which is comparatncly little known 
Towards lum flows a perpetual stream of 
references on all sorts of matters relating to 
schools, teachers, children, accommodation, the 
competence or promotion of teachers, rebuild- 
ing, etc , technical questions requiring not only 
a comprehensive knowledge of education but a 
very* dose acquaintance with a district. 

Leeds, England 




BLINDNESS IN INDIA 

By Dr. B. G. GHATe, ph d (Econ.) (London) 


In spite of the fact that blindness is one of the 
major infirmities in India and that the blind 
population of India cannot be less than eight 
lakhs,* the magnitude of the problem of the 
blind has not attracted the public attention it 
deserves. 

Although the census reports attempt to 
estimate the number of persons suffering from 
some of the mam infirmities, the census returns 
in respect of infirmities are always far from 
satisfactory. Mistakes or omissions arise due 
to various causes, such ns, intentional suppres- 
sion, unintentional omissions and imperfect 
diagnosis; and as the Census Report lor f!£?t 
points out, 

“enumerators cannot be expected to add medical diagnosis 
to tbe'r limited capacity to record facia.” 

This is the case not cnly m India but m 
other countries also, so that there is a growing 
feeling amongst statisticians that enquiries into 
physical and mental disabilities should not b e 
undertaken with the population census 

The desirability of excluding infirmity 
returns from the Indian Census was considered 
in 1921 and again in 1931, but it was decided 
that, 

“in the absence of more reliable data from other source*, 
ihe census returns would at lea*t afford some basis for a„ 
estimate of the true numbers in tbe light of the differ- 
ence between the figures obtained from local surreys and 
the census returns for the same areas" 

The figures relating to some of the mam 
infirmities in India arc, therefore, available to 
us and their importance, however crude and 
inaccurate they may be. cannot be ignored 
The following table shows the number of 
persons suffering from the four mam infirmities 
in India : 

The Number of Persons Affected 
(Figures are in thousands) 

Infirmity 1901 1911 1921 1931 

Insanity 66 81 88 121 

Deaf-Mutene«s ..153 2ft) 190 231 

Leprosy 97 109 103 148 

Blindness .. 3S4 444 480 602 

Titesc figures do not by them*elve-» furnish 
any conclusive proof as to the incrca«e or 
decrease in the incidence of infirmity in India 
The swollen figures for 1931 may represent r 
little increase in the total number of the infirm., 
but they are very largely due to better methods 

* The Egure of eight laths errs on ihc side of nndcr 
estimation, and various estimates put forward ranee froth 
20 laths to 35 lakhs. 


of organising the census and also of recording 
the infirmity returns. But since every infirmity 
return is an understatement of the true state of 
affairs, it would be safe to assume that the total 
number of the blind m 1938 could not be less 
than 8 lakhs. The figure of eight lakhs may not 
convey any definite notion of the magnitude of 
the extent of blindness to a layman; but it is an 
alarming figure in the sense that, if all the 
blind men in India were to be brought together, 
they would form a population of the size of the 
city of Madras or of two cities of the size of 
Lahore and Delhi or three cities of the size of 
jVagpur, Cawnpore, Benares, Lucknow, Poona 
or Allahabad. 

Moreover, a blind man must live and if he 
has to live, he must be fed and clothed. It is 
unfortunately true that a large number of the 
blind in India are beggars. Assuming, there- 
fore, that the minimum average expense of 
feeding and clothing the blind beggar along with 
the comparatively well-to-do blind man is about 
Rs 5 per month or about Rs. 60 per year, the 
total expense involved in maintaining the blind 
population of India cannot be very much less 
than 480 lakhs or five crores This sum is 
almost equivalent to the total revenue of the 
Government of C. P & Berar or twice the 
revenue of the Province of Assam. Viewed as 
such, the problem of the blind in India is an 
enormous problem 

The tragedy of blindness is further 
heightened by the fact that the incidence of 
blindness increases with an increase in age. 
Whereas the deaf-mutes are generally so bom, 
it is comparatively rare that a child is bom 
blmd The following table shows how the 
number of the blind per 10,000 of the blind 
population increases with age : 

The Distribution of 10,000 or the Infirm bt Ace 
Insanitt 

Age Number oer 10,000 Percentage variation 

according to age over the preceding 

age gronp 

0-5 325 

5-10 1136 +231 

10-15 1522 + 34 

15-20 1943 + 27 

20-25 1942 Nil. 

25-30 2137 + JO 

30-35 2350 + 9 

35-40 2310 Nil 

40-45 2076 — 11 

4+50 1326 — 10 

SO-5S 1356 — 22 

55-60 1071 — 25 
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figures which show that after tlie ages of 
lv, enty-five onward*, the number of females who 
nre blind increases in a much greater propor- 
tion than the male* : 
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That bhndne$9 should increa«e with ape 
ana that females should be more prone to tins 
„ f rrmnrt n in R vonr* infirmity than males shows that blindness is 

e figures for the age-group O to 5 closely associated with social conditions in India 

be regarded as at al relmble because u w „ 8ht „ ho , e ad „ psper „ t 


wuuvi ~v --«» . . _ ’ Lt -Colonel Wright who read a paper ; 

parents will not openly ^mwtson ^y, recent Ophthalmological Conference in Cairo 


hoping always that the child may improve when \ hai 

it get! older. Nor can deaf-mutisrn or insanity maintained mat 


t, “ iirnnerlv compared With blindness, Since “ibe prcvenlion of blindness in India and the East is 
-P® 4 v P „V ftvpcp infirmities are more or less not > medical problem but > •< 


a social economic and financial 


'both of these infirmities are 

congenital. But the following figure, for blm.l- 
ness show clearly that the number of persons Every evidence at our disposal goes to 
born blind is comparatively insignificant and corroborate this view The number of the 
that blindness is essentially an infirmity of the blind in the middle cla=s and in European 
crown-up : communities is infinitely smaller than in the 
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Total Blind Percentage to the Total 
1,547 025 

599.823 *>•£> 

601,370 100 ‘ 00 


poorer communities. Bad nutrition, lack of 
proper care during the beginning of eye trouble, 
intense glare of the sun and sandy soil nre 
largely responsible for blindness in India. The 
incidence of this infirmity is tlie greatest in 
those areas where the soil is sandy and barren 
and in those areas which are subject to frequent 


t l. wrv f ftC t that the incidence of blind- dust storms. The following figures show that 
me very that if proper the ’ 


with “age 'Sows that if proper the province of Ajmer and Mcrwarn tops the 
■ss 4 „„ u nv kind of eye-trouble, list for blindness- similarly Rajputana, Sind, 

care m bestoweu ^ ^ TCntai . Th( , the Punjab and parts of C. P. and Berar have 

much ol the on difficulties in obtain- the largest number of the blind per 100,000 of 

average Indian » ** it is also true that the population, whereas Bengal, Travancore, 

'" B Stance and apathy to eye complaints is Mysore and such areas as have more of green 

his ignorance an 1 f much of pa stures and less of — J 

Sdness.‘TSs “ bone out by the following from blindness. 


e comparatively’ free 
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Table showing the Number of the Bund 
pes 100,000 of the Population 

Area Number of Blind per 100.000 of 


Ajmer-Merwara 
"Western India States 
Baroda 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

C. P. and Berar 

Cochin 

Mysore 

N.-W. F. P. 

Travancore 

Bengal 

All-India 


population in 1931 
386 
39S 
329 
291 


131 

100 

102 

61 

73 

172 


The chief tragedy of blindness in India is 
that much of it could have been avoided. It 
is not yet sufficiently realised that many of the 
blind of all ages are curable and that to a very 
great extent blindness is prev entible. The 
average Indian often fails to realise that 
neglected eye trouble may result in partial or 
total blindness and is unwilling to avail himself 
of even the few medical facilities that are at 
his disposal. One of the most important single 
causes of blindness is cataract and cataract is 
essentially a curable disease. The census 
reports for the Punjab and Bengal show that 
during 1921 to 1931 — 170 and 26 thousand 
successful operations were performed respec- 
tively in these provinces and on the basis o£ 
these figures, it is not unlikely that at least a 
lakh of people are being saved annually from 
blindness in India Yet much remains to be 
done; the average man has yet to be taught 
that the only cure for cataract lies m a surgical 
operation. This can be achieved through 
propaganda and education Then every pro- 
vince will have to start separate eye hospitals 
The general government hospital today 
already too much over-worked and a- separate 
eye hospital would be infinitely more effective 
in a fight against blindness. 

The work of spreading the elementary 
lessons of visual hygiene will have to be done 
by local bodies, schools and colleges. In those 
areas where primary education has been made 
compulsory, the school teacher could achieve a 
great deal by sending a partially blind pupil to 
the nearest hospital. Similarly children could 


be taught to have an eye bath daily, just 
as they are taught to clean their teeth. 
Local bodies could provide medicines for minor 
eye troubles, warn the public against the 
dangers of inflammation in the eyes and eye 
sores. The houses could be properly ventilated 
and above all, people suffering from serious eye 
trouble could be advised to see an expert as 
soon as possible. 

Expert medical opinion today holds the 
view that the prevention of blindness is no 
longer so much a medical problem as an 
economic and social one. This aspect of the 
problem was stressed again and again by 
successive speakers at the recent international 
Ophthalmol ogi cal Conference held in Cairo; and 
it was generally held that although scientific 
investigation had not yet solved all the problems 
associated with eye disease, it was nevertheless 
possible to carry through a preventive campaign 
with a considerable measure of success by 
attempting to eliminate the social and economic 
causes of blindness 

Moreover, it should be realised that a blind 
man’s life is not only a source of prolonged 
misery to himself but also to all those who are 
responsible for his welfare. From an economic 
point of view also a blind man’s existence is 
likely to be wasted This is particularly the 
case in India where there are few facilities for 
training the blind , the society as a whole is . 
responsible for its blind and every attempt 
should be made to start more blind schools and 
infirmaries As it is, unorganized and tradi- 
tional chanty is doing a great deal to support 
the eight lakhs of our blind population, but 
much more useful work could be achieved 
through an organized association for the relief 
and training of the blind 

Thus the problem of blindness is a two-fold 
problem; whereas it is important to prevent 
further blindness it is equally important to 
provide for the well-being of those who are 
already blind Tins is essentially a task for 
the educated public and if only they would take 
more interest >n the prevention of blindness and 
the training of those who are already blind, we 
can greatly reduce the immen c e suffering of 
those who are doomed to a life of perpetual 
darkness and despair. 
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The dualism of the European tradition lms r its 
root, in ancient Greece on ,d Ron c. C r 
tianitv could not escape from tins 

modc^of thought which is responsible for many 
antics of interpretation. These unties were 
direct reaction to the demands ol porter cither 
political or economic. Slaves had nc^ con 
verted and yet soothed and kept from rebelling 
aaainst their brutal masters and the brutal 
system uliicli blessed slavery Subject pvop'ta 
l?ad' to be converted and yet mollified aod kept 
from openly rcvoltin E acainst the tyranny of 
their rulers and the insane system of ' m P c 'JJ l ' i '™ c 
European Christianity achieved the ™I>os*iWe 
bv its antics ol interpretation At every 
revolutionary point of Chmt ‘ a'^Sence 
otlier-ivorldly construction served to “ 
the dispossessed, absolve the rich an po 
Si and put the seal of divine approval on the 

X Ufa id-hem eaSly 

'f « M P0^. " S Si! 
SS^gK S3MSSLS 

Sn PP B°S svere sneered at in the presence 
of the poor. All the privUegea and advantages 
that animate men to strive aeainst odds aero 
that amm m in the presence of the 

treated v world’s goods were theoreti- 

“snv V dended Th And all the time the rich 
nlj! S riches and the privileged safeguanled 
ifvileaes The tide ef discontentment 
thC ‘ r .temmed by a wall built by priests, auth 
Sny tats, the key-stone of which probably 


beyond the clouds filkd with refulgent 
pernpiums and dulcet harps ? It is only 
beyond the grave that moths do not dc“troy nor 
thieves break in and steal. It is amazing and 
a little perplexing that so many sermons can 
be found on this ver«e with an other-worldly 
interpretation. The context of the verse, which 
is not questioned by the most authoritative 
scholars, makes a “ heavenly explanation 
quite exotic and somewhat quixotic! The 
preceding verse ends by saying, fear not 
little flock, it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the Kingdom”. Surely, few progres- 
mvc men and women today seriously doubt that 
the “ Kingdom of God ” implies God s divine 
order here and now, on this planet of ours 
convuKcd with war and hate and misery, lor 
it is here that it is needed. It is here that 
Je«us came to establish the New Order baj ed 
on co-opcration, love, and mutual sharing. 
The Hebrew prophetic tradition had never 
visualised a “Kingdom of God” somewhere- 
beyond the grave but realistically on this earth. 
Those to whom Jesus addressed his message of 
“ the Kingdom of God ’’ wore trained by 
Hebraic prophecy to understand nothing ‘but 
the New Israel on earth,’ God’s New Covenant 
with the Jews here on earth The Jewish 
prophetic consciousness hardly ever thought 
of “ immortality,” but did envisage the “ King- 
dom of heaven ” here and now , in a thoroughly 
“ this-worldly ” sense As that keen thinker,. 
Prof John Macmurray, says • 


“It is the absence of contrast between this world 
and another world, between the spiritual and the material, 
between the ideal and the actual, which is characteristic 
of the Hebrew religious culture " (Clue To History, p- 


“Get treasure 
thief can get at 


hearen that never fail*, that no 
no moth destroy For where your 

mLAh.i Ww >■” '» *“• luv ' ! x " 

"“ft* doe, the “heaven” of thin venc refer 
to the Hereafter, some bright and happy abode 


Having thus assured hts hearers of God’s 
will and desire to bestow His New Order upon- 
men here and now, would Jesus, in the next 
verse, take a sportive eommcrsault, for no 
reason save perverse self-gratification, and tell 
the same hearers that they should turn their 
gaze towards the land of shades ? Would it 
not have been like carrying on secret propa- 
ganda against God ? It would have amounted 
to this : “God desires that the present world 
order be replaced by His New Order; but, loolc 
here, you must not do anything about it- 
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Toil mu«t have an other-worldly hope and put 
your faith in heaven. That is how you can 
■defeat God’s designs of bringing His Kingdom 
on earth.” Docs this seem reasonable ? And 
yet this is in effect what other-worldly construc- 
tions and expositions come to mean. Many 
ardent Christians, commended for their piety 
and evangelical fervour, have nevertheless spent 
their lives ardently promulgating just such a 
spurious interpretation. And it has borne 
undesirable fruit. 

Let us turn to the succeeding verse Jesus 
urges his hearers : 

“Keep jour loins girt and your lamps lit and be 
like men who are waiting for their lord and master to 
return from a wedding bsmjucl.” 

Granting for the moment that Jesus was 
in an escapist mood, and had just previously 
.admonished his audience to lay up treasures in 
41 heaven,” because on this wretched earth 
■thieves break in and steal, would it not be 
wildly incoherent, then, for him to urge 
the same audience to keep themselves m 
constant readiness, to be ever on the 
qux vive for the arrival of their Lord and 
Master ? Or did he mean that they should gird 
their loins and keep their lamps lit in the dim 
■distant, romantic Hereafter 9 This is what he 
should logically have meant if he had used 
" heaven ” to denote the Hereafter. Surely, 
Jesus was not in an escapist and a playful 
mood to confuse his eager, unsophisticated 
hearers many of whom hung on every word of 
his. He was not playing ducks and drakes 
with this paramount i=sue He was appealing 
to his audience not to relax the morale of the 
New Order, here and now. He wanted them 
to keep themselves in readiness for the divine 
Commonwealth not in “ heaven ” but on this 
•self-same earth which would become as good 
as heaven, being radically transformed 

The only reasonable view, therefore, which 
does justice to the sanity and consistency of 
Jesus, seems to be to take the verse we have 
been considering not bv itself but in its context 
It is of a piece with the other verses, deeply 
dyed in realism “ Heaven ” implies " Kingdom 
of heaven ” upon earth; the projection into the 
structure of this world’s systems of the divine 
plan for the community of man “ Heaven ” 
implies. _ This world full of evil and suffering 
and ugliness transformed by the motivating 
power of the divine Commonwealth into 
41 heaven ” — where God’s will is done en 
masse. 

From this point of view, what did Jesus 
mean by saying : 


“ Get your«eires treasure in heaven ihat never fails, 
that no thief can get at and no moth destroy, for where 
your treasure lies, your heart will lie there al«o ” ? 

This is perhaps the strongest direct appeal 
that Jesus made to men and women to invest 
their hopes and aspirations, their energy and 
time, their possessions and attainments in the 
divine Commonwealth, for the common good, 
lie tells them not to be afraid or nervous, 
because God has willed the Commonw ealth for 
mankind by putting the principle of community 
into the very foundation of life. b\ making 
loie, justice, and equality, the structural princi- 
ples of reality lie urges them to recognize 
their part in this great drama of realizing God's 
Plan, and to throw themselves heart and soul 
into playing their part well. And with a fine 
•■ease of humour he adds that the common 
purse docs not wear out a* purses of private 
ownership do, and that the dangers that beset 
the old order, the Kingdom of Mammon, have 
no power against man’s investments in the true 
Community 

If we hold dear the thinp that pertaiD to 
self, if the most precious thinp m the world 
for us arc our position, wealth, fame, power, 
and gratification, w e shall quite naturally strain 
every muscle to achieve our purpose If our 
treasure lies m the scientific realm wc shall 
invest our best in that realm and find our 
greatest happiness in working on scientific prob- 
lems. If our treasure lies in the field of 
literature or art, wc shall spare ourselves no 
sacrifice, no effort, no expense to get our object. 
But if our treasure lies in the divine Common- 
wealth. we shall spontaneously give our best 
time and energy, our all to the actualizing of 
this New Order for humanity Our interests, 
our attention, our effort are enlisted by the > 
persuashe force of our emotions What we' 
desire most we mo«t work for. "Where your 
treasure lies, your heart will lie there also.” 

This is simple enough. But there are 
complications, simple and complex. A simple 
complication arises from the fact that our 
treasure lies in two or more conflicting realms. 
Naturally we are divided. Our interests, our 
attention, and our effort cannot fuse into a 
single flame. There are contradictions in our 
lives. And these contradictions are not anti- 
theses held consciously at a point of tension 
impelling us to higher and larger syntheses. 
They are contradictions which sap our energy 
and make us weak-willed, wavering between 
the two realms in which our treasure is buried. 
There are many people, for example, who have 
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part of their treasure in the realm of brother- 
iiood and part of it in the realm of racialism. 
And it luid 1 * to a very fantastic contradiction. 
They nre deeply interested in brotherhood 
which implies love; which in turn implies 
equality: which a Rain implies liberty. They 
speak about brotherhood, and even work for 
it. But they are also deeply intcrc-tcd 
in their rare. And the moment this 
brotherhood demands that they give up tome 
racial convention, myth, or privilege, there is 
sudden conflict, And often racialism claims 
their heart. The few who have all their trea- 
sure in the realm of brotherhood serve to offer 
a telling contrast. 

On the otiier hand, a complex complication 
arises because tome of us have part of our trea- 
sure in “ heaven ” and the other part on 
“ earth.” We profess to hold dear the spiritual 
needs of people as well as their physical needs. 
We claim' that we want individuals to have a 
change of heart and be saved and we also want 
society to be re-made and redeemed So far so 
good. But the vicious dualism that compels 
us to use conjunctions like " ns well as ” and 
" also " leads us astray the moment people 
claim economic justice, social equality, and 
political emancipation The conflict that sets 
in expresses itself, in many instances, in a facile 
emphasis on the "spiritual.” the "other 
worldly” to the gradual exclusion of the 
“material.” We escape from this contradic- 
tion by turning Jesus’ Gospel of the 
Commonwealth into our Gospel of the Indivi- 


dual. We dwtract the attrition a{ ( ho*e who 
demand social mid economic and political 
justice by drawing nil kinds of red lierrings 
iicru«s the path of their vision. We succeed 
in postponing the coming of the New Age; and 
pat ourselves on the back for serving the cau c e 
so ably, and incidentally' in keeping safe and 
well-preserved. 

Therefore, Jesus made suth a strong 
unequivocal appeal to men and women to 
commit <hetn«clvcs unconditionally to the 
revolutionizing of the present order, which so 
often lays a premium on morality, and by 
riding rough-shod over human values destroys 
spiritual values. He wanted us to invest our 
all in the true community of man, the divine 
Commonwealth, in which rnen and women would 
find the brotherhood that is, and can be, the 
logical and morel derivative of the Fatherhood 
of God; in which men and women would find 
love, the law of life, and therefore right relations 
with the normal habit, in which war would 
become ob°olcte, and murderous competition 
would be outlawed; in which men and women 
would discover the indivisible wholeness and 
sanctity of life and know that the integrity of 
communion with God is determined by the 
integration of the community of man. But 
that way lies opposition, persecution, betrayal, 
and the Cross. That way al«o goes the Master 
still yearning for man’s emancipation, still 
carrying the Cro« we shirk to hear. Will we 
dare to follow him or choose the seductive 
bve-path» of compromise 1 


INDIA’S KEY INDUSTRIES AND THE WAR 

By H C. MOOKERJEE, m * , rii d , 

Head of the Department of English & Fell oil, Calcutta University; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, Bengal; President, AU-India Conference of Indian Christians 


'The whole aspect of modem civilization is 
undergoing a swift change, for e\ erytllung is 
yielding place to industry Hence the close 
connection between politics and economics The 
modern state has not only made itself respon- 
sible for internal peace and external defence, 
but also for such things as universal education, 
public health, development of natural resources, 
-encouragement of industrial enterprises and 
protection against foreign competition. If 
India is ever to become a modem state in this 
sense, she requires nationalization of her 
Government. 

History tells us that the British came to 
India to secure industrial and commercial ad- 
vantages and that thev gradually conquered 
the country and established their political 
control over it in order to facilitate and per- 
petuate the enjoyment of these advantages 
When the British first arrived in India, the 
policy of all Western countries including 
Britain was to make their colonies and 
dependencies producers of raw materials at the 
cheapest possible rates and purchasers of finished 
products. It cannot be said that this policy has 
disappeared altogether even now. 

The next stage was reached when the 
administration was taken over by the Crown 
from the East India Company. During this 
period, indigenous industrial enterprise did not 
rccchc any support from Government. British 
commercial, industrial and financial interests 
■which had, to all intents and purposes, estab- 
lished a monopoly were also left alone Then 
came the Great War when at la«t the British 
'Goxcmment realized that it was to its interest 
nI s o to encourage the development of indigen- 
ous industry. 

The economic policy followed so far has 
produced the following effects on the economic 
life of India. Wadia and Jo«hi in their 
II caun of India have said that India has 
been drained" of her wealth to the extent of 
Rs. GO crorcs a year without corresponding re- 
turn in anv form. Granting for the sake of 
argument that the figure* arc correct and also 
*that a fraction of this amount i* re-investcd 

71—10 


m India, there is no doubt that no country, 
however rich, can afford to be deprived of 
e\en half this amount for more than a century 
and a half without being overtaken by abject 
poxertv Another regrettable result has been 
the decline of indigenous arts and crafts 
There is not the slightest doubt that many of 
these would have found themselves unable to 
stand foreign competition but a free India 
would ha\e at least taken steps in time to 
modernize and improve at least some of them. 
Their disappearance would have called forth 
action much sooner from Indians than from non- 
Indians. Lastly, modem industries have not 
developed in India with sufficient rapidity. 
This is because they nave to meet the rivalry 
of British industries which, on account of the 
influence they wield both m India and in 
England, .have been able to create facilities 
for importing their finished products. The 
imposition of the excise duty on cotton manu- 
factures is an instance in point. Its effects are 
so well-known that it is needless for me to 
dilate on them here. Then there is the almost 
monopolistic control of most of the “key" 
industries by the British which too, has played 
no small part in retarding the development of 
indigenous industries We all know how 
Indian efforts in the direction of inland and 
coastal shipping have cither totally failed or 
are still struggling mainly because of the war 
carried on against them by non-Indian interests. 
Similarly, railways, tramways, irrigation, gas 
and electricity works organized and controlled 
by non-Indians have deprived the people of 
this country from enjoying opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge and experience in modern 
industry and our political backwardness ha* 
deprived us of our legitimate chances of pro- 
ducing them in larger numbers 

During the last war, when shortage of war 
materials in India due to difficulties of transport, 
made itself felt, the British Government came 
to realise the mistake it had made bx* not en- 
couraging key industries in our land. The 
impetus gixen by war condition* encouraged in- 
dustrial enterpri-e The organisation of Depart- 
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ments of Industry, in gjd®«£g2E £ 
legislation for «vmg State T b e jndian 

helped forward this imI- 22* recommended 
Fiscal Commission of have a 
protection for those wb i c h without it can- 
national importance a iped to such an 

not be expected to be d competition. 

extent as to be able to ia j j steel In- 
This policy was earned out when^^ ^ ig24 

i&’JFSSSft, on similar lines 

in other directions ftat „ doc3 

It must, ^ 0 !u'' t er {he ' industrial policy fol- 
not seem hkelj that result in any 

lowed up to the p^ent mhkelyto o{ 

real inl P r0Vem f“d the reasons for tins opinion 
our masses. And the attained either 

are that India has no » y« All-Indm 

political or economic nutonoTO^ic prospc „,y 
policy for developing * le filmed, d policy the 
of our masses has to e ^ ^ tQ our , n ter- 
only aim of^ hld t u p t0 the present India 
csts from first to last p been thc 6upp her 
has, for aU practical pmP^uvcr of finished pro- 
of raw materials and t th ,“' hort - s ightcd policj 
ducts. The adoption detrimental to the 

has not on ^,S„ of India but it ha« also 
economic well-being i 0SC r by lowering 

indirectly made Bntain a^ ^ longer thw 
India’s purchasing po' (ve ^ wjl l bc for both 

process continues, a \ s0 probable that the 

India and Br J ta, “; h K { ^ic political unrest is 
due to^tlie bad economic conditions under reluct, 

' the people ore living lorgottcn that 

It must "“*• England 

about 80 per cent of tn P P tl or m d,rectl> 

W hich is urbanised depcnds r mrec a > e f 

on industry, that m . d out an outlet for 
starvation, Britain must find o^ ^ w „ h , 
her manufactured p intensity of competition 
marM £4 h« tet marlrct is India 

in the "orhlmarhch. n Mr >nd j, cr 

To keep India "Vthc purchaser of her roanu- 

raw mater, id- and t™ i h(r i, cy ,hc 

factored products " i cs s, to be her policy 
past because this has been forced 

today P*° b ,i l5 orient world circumstance* It 
on her by or to blame Bntain for *he 

i8 useless to critic ^ 0 w havc p* t 0 live 
has got to h \ e J b ;. ftncc - the be«t thing for 
Unde? toS^ard our interns as much 

bv organising our induces and 
(W possible by ori, d of India as a 

rontrolling lh ™J“,’urally bc a certain ela-h 
pltolc There »d . m findy Micro in the 
- of economie intere-ts mi 


possibility of an adjustment to our mutual 

adV Crdemands freedom itoifcape her econo- 
mic destinies in her men rcay and * "g,? any 
primarily. She cannot but and 

attempt to control Ind g {o ut ;i, se her 

foreign affairs ^ due jo h cannol forget 

for the benefit of Bntaim Britain has four or 
mom'SEnropeans to supply his economie 

nCC<1 Wchavefurther thevciy’ ^^^icThiformcd ' 

cast of Vi mston Churchill ■ stindard o[ co m- 
his countrymen that tne b dircct MnMqucncc • 
fort of British latwur mOa n0 „. Ea r„peans. 

of the economic demanded eeo- 

That ,s why Indm 'ms » and that 

nomic frecdom nith all «s blici!U who 

is one reason ?h> oc°n .. condcran cd 

are national m , 4 ' e , 1 4 Government of India 
the federal part of “ icy th , t 

Cta Nn°hon.l Ihdm tee-s^secum com; 

to formulate lie o ' mi ^ v, a s utilised pn- 

econonuc oubiectmn I ^on-lnAim*, must . be 
“o’ 5 *5 he na-t The historical connection, 
a thing of the pa^ which has now sub- 

Mrr^nlhc^ tuo countries are rrorth preserving 
between tne. e demanded must 

and continuing future relationship- 

"* ^ Cn 'So bo entcreS 

on the basis of perfeet equality and reel- 
procity 


Mtcr tins brief and very inadequate resume- 

k?y Tndnstrics 1 ' ^in'ourmothcrland.^In'oracr jo- 
save 'time, I intend to confine my remarhsto 
ibree items only— the first, concerned with Uw 
moblem of transport, the second, with the q«c - 
r, on nf thc supply of Indian manufactured good- 
In daily u% by the civilian population of Ind«» 

and the third and last, with our industrial 
tnbution to the successful prosecution of 

^ It not generally known that metre gauge ^ 
locomotives have been manufactured for - 
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■years in the railw ay w orkshops of the Bombay, 
-Baroda and Central India Railway at A j mere. 

Of late, there has been a falling-off in the 
• demand for these metre gauge locomotives of 
this railway system and the authorities viewed 
with dismay the dismissal of a large labour 
force. There are metre gauge railway systems 
in other parts of India but, under the then 
existing legislation, the B B. & C I. Railway 
was not permitted to manufacture and supply 
locomotives to these railways which had to 
purchase these from outside India Reporting 
on the 10th August, 1939, Associated Press stated 
that Parliament had recently passed legislation 
to remove this ban and that orders for different 
types of metre gauge locomotives had been or 
were being placed with the workshops by the 
Assam-Bengal Railway, the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway and the North-Western Rail- 
way. It also added that these orders would 
keep the workshops fully employed up to 
December, 1941 

This surely vindicates the pertinacity dis- 
played by the Indian nationalists m pressing 
for the manufacture of locomotives inside India 
It is but natural to infer that if metre gauge 
locomotives are being manufactured in India, 
it will be quite possible to manufacture the broad 
gau"e type provided we have properly equipped 
workshops, trained engineers, etc 

National India has all along pressed for the 
manufacture of locomotives in India The reply 
of Government has all along been that this 
would not be a commercially successful proposi- 
tion Sir Zafrullah Khan who was the member 
for Railways stated some time ago in the Cen- 
tral Assembly that locomot'ves could not be 
manufactured profitably unless India could use 
'200 locomotives on the average every year He 
also said that Government was prepared to start 
a factory on an experimental basis to meet a 
demand for 50 to 60 locomotn cs e\ ery year hut, 
it was not likely that even this number would 
be required Members of the Opposition who 
had carefully stud'ed this question quoted facts 
and figures to prove that there were factories 
outride India which produced not more than 50 
to 00 locomotives every year and which were 
* °t^ e *° ca - rn P ro ^ s They also pro\ed that 
the demand in India would probably exceed 
50 to 60 locomotives every year. 

In the course of a debate in the Central 
Legislature it was suggested by no less a person 
than Sir Henry Gidney that British vested in- 
terests stood in the way of the acceptance of 
this policy by Government, ne i« reported to 
'La\e said on one occasion : 


“I regret lo say that even retired members of the Rail- 
way Board have become re pre'enta lives of locomotive manu- 
facturers in England and Europe and have come out to 
this country to secure orders.” 

The next stage was reached when the stand- 
ing Finance Committee for Railways met at 
Delhi in April last This was followed by a 
second meeting held in the following July. The 
decision finally reached was that the construction 
of broad gauge locomotives in one of the exist- 
ing Railway workshops in India suitably extend- 
ed, modified and equipped with the necessary 
additional machinery and plant and expert 
supervision, is not likely to prove unremunera- 
tive They have accordingly proposed to 
appoint two officers on special duty, a Mechani- 
cal Engineer and a Finance Officer, to examine 
such a scheme in full detail and to prepare the 
estimates of expenditure involved in the neces- 
sary extension and additional machinery in one 
of the State Railway workshops, to estimate 
the probable cost of manufacturing locomotives 
therein and to compare it with the market prices. 

May not one enquire what would happen 
if during the present War, which may drag on 
for the next three or even four years, we need 
a large number of locomotives and if on adequate 
supply is not available either on account of. 
transport difficulties or on account of difficulties 
in their manufacture due to the diversion of the 
plant and labour to the work of manufacturing 
arms and munitions ? 

On the 25th August, 1939, Sir J P. Srivas- 
tava, Managing Director of the New Victoria 
Mills, Cawnpur, and a former Minister for In- 
dustries in the U P , in the course of an inter- 
view granted to a representative of that well- 
known liberal paper The Leader of Allahabad 
is reported to have said that 
“if war broke out, there would be a collapse of induslri-s 
in India for want of essential supplies as they had not 
prepared for the eventuality of war by getting reserve 
supplies.” ‘'These essential «upp1ie«,'' he continued, “were 
required to keep the industries going but those supplies 
were not in the country Every mill every factory, every 
industry, was dependent on foreign countries and no 
arrangements had been made to keep in reserve the for- 
eign supplies. During the last Great War Japan came lo 
their rescue. This time it would not be possible to get 
supplies from Japan al«o 

These reserve supplies to which reference 
was made by Sir Jwala Prasad must, among 
other things, include spare parts for the 
machinery used in mills and factories. It has 
been stated that there is much of exaggeration 
in this statement. I am not a businessman but 
I would feel great hesitation in refusing to attach 
proper weight to a pronouncement coming from 
such a responsible quarter. 
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Granting for the sake of argument that 
there i- a certain amount of ovcr-cmplia a » as 
regards India’s unprepared no**, one might well 
ask what would be the fate of our large scale 
industries if, ns the result of a long drawn out 
war and consequent dislocation of transport, 
either machinery or machine part* are not avail- 
able. Tor instance, will India go naked because 
her cotton and woollen nulls have under the 
abovemcntionod circumstances to be closed 
down ? Will sbe again import Java sugar and 
thus deal a death-blow to her rapidly develop- 
ing sugar industry ? 

I have referred elsewhere to the almost 
nominal expenditure on stores manufactured in 
India and purchased by the Defence Depart- 
ment and incidentally to the absence of stimu- 
lus which otherwise would have been available 
lor the development ol various types ol indus- 
try m our motherland Let u» consider the 
neglect our industries have suffered owing to 
the absence of a settled and uniform policy of 
encouraging them by purchasing their manu- 
factures after standardising their quality Along 
with this, we have also to think of the many 
kinds of new industries that could have been 
called into existence if only those interested m 
.them were assured of a steady market provided 
their products came up to the standards requir- 
ed by the army rules and regulations 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
broadcasting from Simla on the 5th September 
last in the course of his comments on mechani- 
sing the army m India had to admit that if 
India has to lely “ only on her own resources 
in money and industry ” she is not in a position 
to organise her defences on modem lines It 
thus appears that money and industry have to 
go hnnd-in-hand in any scheme of modernisation 
How can our industries meet any new demand 
when more than three-fourths of the money 
available for equipments, arms, etc , has hitherto 
been spent outside India 1 It is the industries 
of tho«e countries which have been encouraged 
and not ours And if there is any development 
in industries, it will be found there and not m 


Military De-patch No, 5 fays : 

“ It hit Urn accepted that after live proceM of 
modernisation ji complete, India should be In all major 
respect* sell-sufficient in munition* in time of war. In 
lJ,e preient Hale o( industrial development, the first reh- 
jilce muit obviously be placed on the expansion of Govern- 
meat factories, which are already in hand, tut the almost 
encouragement will be given to jndijcnous industry and 
it is up lo industry lo take advantage of this new develop- 
ment.” 

These words coining from such a quarter 
arc very encouraging. It seems as though what 
tJic wearisome reiterations of the dieted reprt- 
gentativcs of the people of India could not cfFect 
after decndcs of discussion, will ut last be effect- 
ed as the result of the breaking out of the pre- 
6 cnt war when it may so happen that our soldiers 
jfiay be pitted against well-armed, well-equipped 
and modernised military units. National India 
t wpwte tWi oSvm hm vs smi , k\w iwAwy 
announced m the above terms will be adhered 
to strictly and, more than that, that better 
arrangements should be made in order that 
ordnance, tanks and even aeroplanes may be 
jiianufactured in India There is little wisdom 
in quarrelling over what had happened in the 
past What is necessary' now is to arrange- 
matters m such a way that m future India should 
not be placed in a similar predicament through 
no fault of hers. 

The Indian Social Reformer is a well-known 
weekly published from Bombay’ which has 
behind it a long and well merited record of fear- 
less and yet courteous criticism of objectionable 
features m our social, economic and political 
life It has just completed fifty years of very 
u-eful work So far as its politics is concerned, 
our Leftist friends maintain that it has very 
clo«e affiliations with the National Liberal 
Federation, which they regard as holding views 
of the milk-and-water type No one who reads 
tills periodical regularly can ever dream of 
characterising it as bolding extreme views or 
of giving expression to its opinions in any but 
the most moderate language And yet in an 
editorial note which appeared on its pages on 
the 2nd September, 1939, it said . 


India It may also be stated that if a respect- 
able part of these sums had been spent imiJe 
India, there would have been some improvement, 
however slight, in the national income. Sure'y, 
India cannot be held re*ponsible for not follow- 
ing out a policy more favourable to her economic 
interests. 

Continuing His Excellency observed : 

“ India's weaknesses are a low national income and 


S ' r Winterbotham who presided when Mr. 

diver “Mobbing read a paper last April on ‘The European 
■n the New India ’ at a meeting of ,h e East Indian Asso- 
ciation, London, let fall a revealing remark in his intro- 
ductory speech lie said lhat opposition to British inter- 
ests did not come so much from politicians as from Indian 
commercial men’ “It would not, I ih.nk ” he said, “be 
safe to ignore the covetous eye cast by certain Indian 
Commercial interests on British interests, nor the special 
e * rb , na"onalism wnh which this covetousness is 


tip to the prese 
•Me as yet of t 
modern army” 


,t a limited industrial development incap- 
ipplymg all the technical equipment of a 


The editorial comment runs as follows : 

“It is philanthropy for the British commercial mett 
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mg tliat Greater Britain is prepared to give 
favourable consideration to this demand is 
■not only to allow India a free hand to develop 
her key industries but also to assist her in doing 
so even when the adoption of such a policy 
would imply some injury to her own interests 
The last war brought home both to Britain 
and to India the necessity of developing the in- 
dustries and specially the key industries of India. 
As a consequence, some industries were started 
but for want of adequate support and protection 
after the war, they languished Probably, it 
was felt that the world had learnt wisdom and 
there would be no repetition of the holocaust 
of men and means which had characterised it 
"We now realise that the desperate wickedness 
of the human heart has again plunged the world 
into a fresh war with new horrors added in the 
«hape of improved methods for killing and 
mangling beyond recognition man made in the 
image of God The present war is teaching us 


the old lesson once again. Let Britain and India 
unite for the attainment of a common purpose-- 
the abolition of war and the establishment of 
peace for all times to come. Let India forget 
the exploitation to which she was undoubtedly 
subjected in the past remembering that the 
ethical standards of today are higher than they 
were yesterday. In her turn, let Britain recon- 
cile herself to the lo«s of part of her trade in- 
evitable with an expansion of India’s industry 
but let her console herself with the thought that 
in exchange she will secure the staunch co-opera- 
tion of a grateful India, which as a member of 
the Commonwealth of Nations, wilt be more 
loyal than pampered South Africa which, as 
soon as war broke out, made an attempt de- 
feated by the very narrow margin of only 13 
votes in a house of 147, to run with the hare 
and hunt with the hounds by seeking to stand 
neutral in the present struggle, while continuing 
fo be a member of the British Commonwealth. 



SCOPE OF THE CERAMIC AND OTHER SILICATE 
INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 

Br Dr. N. V. RAGHUNATH, D Sc 


The ceramic industry now'-a-days occupies a 
very important position among the other indus- 
tries. It could be divided into the following 
broad divisions like refractories, abrasive-ware, 
porcelain, stoneware, earthenware and tiles. 

The essential raw materials required for 
the manufacture of the above articles are clay, 
felspar, quartz, kyanite, silhmamte and fuel, 
etc., winch occur in plenty all over India 

At present there are very few factories 
manufacturing ceramic articles m India and 
some of them arc, til The Go\ eminent Procc- 
lam Factory, at Bangalore, (2) Messrs. Bum 
& Co., at Raneeganj. (3) The Bengal Pottcrie- 
in Calcutta. (4) The Gwalior Potteries m 
Gwalior, and (5) The Mysore Stoneware Pipes 
at Bangalore. 

Let us compare the position of the industry 
here with some other countries. 

Earthen- 

ware 

including 

Technical Porcelain /aimer. 

Porcelain painting Stoneware majolica, 
including including including terracotta 
magnesia decoration fire arti & common 


Greater Ger- 

ware 

c{ China 

cles 

pottery 

many includ- 
ing Austria 
and Czreho 
slotaVia. 

Great Britain 

362 

530 

4W 

631 

and Ireland 

71 

available. 

59 

231 

Switzerland 

U S \ 

2 

7 

92* 

21 

59 


From the table it can be seen that the* 
Gerroan Ceramic Industry occupies a unique 
position in Europe Several of the finest China 
Clay deposits like the Haile. Kemnmitz and 
Zetthtz occur there besides a lot of brown coal. 
Brown coal and gas are used for firing all the 
articles and the kiln- arc very efficient 
Another direction in which a lot of improve- 
ment is being made is that for all kitchen 
utensils, porcelain is being u K cd more and more 
and metal is being eliminated This is very- 
advantageous because porcelain is cleaner and 
more beautiful. 

In Engl-nd, the Pottery centre is situated 
at Stoke-on-Trent The reason being that coal 
is available nearbv Here are some of the big 
China Clay deposits like the Cornwall etc. 
Here has been developed the bone-china whicn 
is used to o large extent for making crockery 
etc. 

In Switzerland there arc a few Ceramic 
factories But mo-t o! the raw materials have 
to be imported from the neighbouring countries 
and there is no coal. But this being a 
mountainous country a lot of electricity is 
obtained at a cheap rate and in the Langcnthal 
Porcelain Factory is the only high temperature 
electric tunnel kiln. For places where cheap- 
electnc power is available this will be the best. 
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tumacy” (pp. 220-21). Few indeed would be disposed 
to accept the view of the author that the conception of 
justice formed the basic idea of a King whose ideology 
was described by himself in the words quoted aboie 

The use of expressions like leitmotif and Weltans- 
chauung show that the author is versed in German. That 
perhaps explains his heavy style, which lacks lucidity and 
sometimes even betrays carelessness about ordinary rules 
of Engli'h grammar and syntax. 

In conclusion it is necessary to point out that 
Chaudhury, R H. (sic), the author of Political His- 
tory of Ancient India is not, as the author supposes, the 
same person who wrote Dynastic History of Northern 
India The correct name of the former is Dr. H. C. 
Raychaudhun and that of the latter Dr H. C. Ray Such 
ignorance about two distinguished modern historians of 
India, on the part of another historian, can hardly be 
excused. 

R. C. Mazcmvak 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ATTITUDE OF EARLY 
BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY AND ITS SYSTEMATIC 
REPRESENTATION ACCORDING TO ABHIDHAMMA 
TRADITION (Readership Lectures of the Path a 
University, 1936-37) • By Anagtmka B. Cmmda. 
Published by the Patna University. 

This book consists of six parts with an Appendix 
and an Index. In a brief introduction the author has 
rightly pointed out that just as it is impossible to speak 
about Buddhism as a religion without touching upon the 
philosophical aspect, so it is impossible to understand 
Buddhist philosophy without seeing its connection with 
the religious side. The first part deals with the origin 
oi religion and the early stages of Indian thought. The 
secTict part deals with psychology and metaphysics in 
the light of the Abhidhamma. In this section the author 
has shown the importance of ihe Abhtdhamma Pit aka 
in Pali Canon and has rendered Bodhi as illumination 
which is attained with the help of panna, but the correct 
meaning of the word Bodhi is ‘enlightenment 1 or 
‘attainment of supreme knowledge.’ The third part deals 
with the Four Noble Truths as starting p oial and logical 
frame of Buddhist philosophy The author ought to have 
pointed out that the fonnulalion of the Four Noble Trulhs 
proceeded on the ba'is of the doctrine of Paticcasamu- 
ppada. The Four Noble Truths as formulated in the 
Ohammaeakkapavattana Suita represent a definite pro- 
cedure or scheme of thought. This procedure wa9 not 
of course peculiar to Buddhism. A similar procedure 
was equally followed in other branches of knowledge, eg, 
the yoga system of philosophy, the science of medicine 
and the science of wraith. In his treatment of the noble 
eightfold path, the author has failed to point out that 
sammanana (right knowledge) and sammavtmuin (right 
emancipation) as mentioned in the Sun gin Suttanta of the 
Digha Alloy a should he added to the li»t of eight as 
discussed b> me in my book. Concepts of Buddhism, 
pp. 32-36 The Noble Eightfold Path is at*o known as 
the maiihima pQtipada (middle path: or the ‘golden mean’ 
which is the middle course between the two extremes). 
This golden mean served a* the guiding principle of the 
whole Vmaya discipline according to which the life of 
the Buddhist holy order was to he moulded. The Not>*e 
Eightfold Path was propounded a* a well tested method 
of attaining the internal purity of the self. All such 
points the author has not touched in his book. The 
fourth part deals with the fundamental principles of cons- 
ciousness. In the Abhidhammattha Sangaka, the five 


jhanas (meditation) are mentioned as equally holding 
good in the case of the Lo kut tar a state of consciousness. 
It is not clearly slated anywhere in this authoritative 
Baddhi*c Manna} why they should not also hold good 
in the case of the Kamavacara or the Anipavacara sphere. 
I have discussed this point in my Concepts of Buddhism, 
Chapter VI. Author’s rendering of uddhacca (p. 146) 
as ‘restlessness’ is not very happy It should mean 
‘arrogance ’ He has failed to clarify the idea of FifaAAff, 
vicara, piti sukha and ekaggata. In the first stage of 
meditation, ail these fire elements are present. In the 
second stage, the first two are eliminated. In third, the 
fir«t three are eliminated leaving sukha and ekaggata. 
In the fourth, sukha is replaced by upekkha and there 
remain two elments tiz, upekkha and ekaggata. There 
is not much difference between the«e two sets of medita- 
tion. In the second stage of the first set of meditation, 
litakka end cicara disappear simultaneously, but in the 
second stage of meditation, they disappear one after 
another, thus giving an opportunity for another stage 
(Fide ‘Concepts of Buddhi'm,’ p. 38) At page 143 of 
the book under review, we have failed to understand 
what the author means by the Digha Nikaya Commentary 
(Mahapanbbana sutta). The name of the Digha Nikaya 
Commentary is the Sumanga/anJajmi which should hare 
been mentioned clearly by the author. The fifth chapter 
deals with the factors of consciousness. As regards 
cetana or volition at p 153 kamma came to be defined 
as cetana or volition, a person cannot be held morally 
or legally responsible or any action of his or her, if 
it is not intentional, and the explanation of cetana 
in his AlhasaJmi (p 88) by the celebrated com- 
mentator, Buddhagho«a, is wortbv of consideration. 
The sixth part deals with the functions of consciousness 
and the process of perception In the Appendix we find 
short notes on systematic representation of Abhidhammtt 
psychology, vedana, associative, reflective, and intuitive 
consciousness, six root causes, objects of conscious- 
ness, psycho-cosmic system of Buddhism, with tables and 
diagrams. 

The author has only mentioned the names of the 
seven books included in the Abhidhamma Pitaka lie 
ought to bare given more details about these works A» 
regards the Abhidhommattha Sangaha, it covers very 
largely the same range of subject-matter as the 
Visuddhimagga, though the amplitude of treatment and 
the order and emphasis of treatment in each are different, 
but they are to some extent complimentary. As to the 
meaning of the term, pannatti <p 239), the author ought 
to have made it clear with ihe help of Ihe Puggala- 
Pannaiti Commentary. According to the commentator the 
pannatti means explanation preaching, pointing out, ex- 
position establishing and showing. There are six pannattis 
and ail these amount to so many designations, indica- 
tions, affirmations, depositions, and expositions All these 
are the meanings of pannatti For further details see 
my History of Pali Literature (p 329). The work 
IN On the whole, helpful in under' Landing some of the 
problems of Buddhist psychology, but it requires a 
thorough revision in some places in order to make the 
subject clearer and more comprehensive. 

B. C Law 

INDIAN ADMINISTRATION: By M. R- P<dande. 
Published by the Osford University Press (Indian 
Branch ), Bomber, 1939. Pp. 506. Price Rs. 3 
■ This neatly got-up volume is the eighth revised edi- 
tion of the author’s popular work on Indian Adminlitra- 
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tioo first published in 1926. Though primarily intended 
for Intermediate Arts students, the book will prove 
useful to B A. students and to the general readers as 
well. While there is little that may be called oripoal 
In this work, the author’s presentation and style leave 
nothing to be desired. His analysis of the main features 
of the Indian Constitution and Administration la both 
critical and lucid. His survey of the present constitution 
and proposed federal structure is particularly interesting, 
while the appendix summarising the proposed changes to 
the Government of India Act of 1935 makes the book as 
up-to-date as it was possible to do. The book is on 
the whole an excellent text-book for the undergraduate 
students of the Indian universities. 

Nakdalal Chattepji 

° THE INDIAN MONETARY POLICY : By B. P. 
Adarkar, M.A. (Cantab.). Published by KUabistan, 
Allahabad. Price Rs 2-4 


cation for a University teacher was some sort of publica- 
tions to bis credit The maxim is not without merit; 
but it is bound to encourage hasty and therefore imma- 
ture publication. We do not imply that Dr. Mortimer 
Taube's book is without value. It does smack of excur- 
sions into the domain of scholarship, and opinions have 
been extensively quoted. But a di»cu**ion of the 
problem independently of ancient views would have been 
more pleasant reading. Scholarship often has this un- 
pleasant effect that it makes the style rather he ivy; and 
when the writer makes rapid journeys from Newton to 
Whitehead and from Leibnitz to Eddington, the reader 
finds it tiring to keep him company. Without denying 
himself the luxury of his erudition. Dr. Taube cou*d 
easily make his book more attractive to the general 
reader if he had not intermingled comments and criti- 
cisms with the presentation of historical material. 
Nevertheless it must be conceded that Dr. Taube has 
worked hard at his problem 


In spite of all that has been said about the contro- 
versy which has surrounded the problem of currency in 
India during the last two decades or more. Professor 
Adarkar’s book does not seem to be an unnecessary addi- 
tion to the literature on the subject. With a wealth of 
data and a penetrating analysis of all factors involved, he 
has been able to make out a case for the monetary reform 
in India His conclusion is that either thete should be 
the delinking of the Rupee from sterling with a view to 
monetary Independence so as to suit the requirements of 
the price which are wholly different from those of the 
sterling countries, or if de-linking is not feasible, there 
should be immediate devaluation of the Rupee (not 
necessarily to 13d), so as to bring about a rise in the 
commodity prices in India up to the level at which an 
equilibrium may be presumably attained There are view- 
points which may not subscribe to this conclusion, for 
on currency questions no conclusive and final word may 
be expected in a world of flux. But this much esn be 
said that professor Adarkar has worked out his eoneln- 
sion in a convincing manner At any rate he has made 
out a case for an expert investigation into the entire 
question of monetary policy of India about which public 
feelings are admittedly very keen 

Nihar Ranjan Muxhlkjee 

CAUSATION, FREEDOM AND DETERMINISM: 
By Mortimer Taube, PhD Published by George Allen 
& Vnicin Ltd ^ Museum Street, London. Pp. 262 (with 
Bibliography and Index). Price 10s net. 

The author is a Research Fellow in Philosophy at 
the University of California, and, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Publishers, is 28 years of age 
now. He has received his education at several Univer- 
sities and obtained his PhD. from California Apparent- 
ly the present book is bis thesis for the PhD Degree 

As a piece of resarch work, it has passed the 
scrutiny of competent judges and, therefore, has to be 
regarded as a valuable contribution to the knowledge of 
the subject which it deals with; and the subject-mat *er 
of the book is obvious from the title. _ The author adds 
a sub-title to explain that the book is “an attempt to 
solve the causal problem through a study of its origins 
m seventeenth-century philosophy.'’ 

We were recently reading an article on American 
Universities and were told by the writer that in jotnc 
of the Universities in America the maxim is Puhl>sh 
or Perish ” ! The necessary and indispensable qualifi- 


THE PURPOSE OF THEOSOPHY, I & II; By 
Mrs. A. P. Sinner. 

THE WORK OF THEOSOPHY IN THE WORLD : 
By Annie Besant. 

These are pamphlets on Theosophy published by the 
Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 

The writers are leaders of Theosophy and their 
exposition of the subject is authoritative. The Theoso- 
phical Society has brought out nearly 200 pamphlets hke 
these, of which several have ali.«dy been noticed in these 
colamrs. For Theosopbiats as well as for men of other 
persuasions, these pamphlets provide excellent reading 
and are a store house of information regarding the teach- 
ings of Theosophy and the Theosophical movement in 
general. 

U. C. Bhattachartya 

RISE AND GROWTH OF INDIAN LIBERALISM : 
By Maganlal A Buck, 1938, Baroda. Pp. 329. 

This is a thesis approved for the Ph D. degree of the 
University of London in Political Science In this work 
Dr Buch traces ihe history of the different phases of the 
social, religious and political movement in India upto 
the last European war. The materials used in this book 
are, however, not only not new but commonplace. The 
arrangement also is not in any way striking Neither in 
fact as a narrative, nor as an analysis, the work has reached 
a high level. Besides, many mistakes in primary facts 
have been committed — mistakes which all serious stuJents 
of Indian politics and administration will avoid. I am 
noting some of them at random. On page 39, the author 
observes : " In 1765, Clive gets the Divam of Bengal 

from the Delhi Emperor — it means the de facto control 
over that very rich province. In 1774, the British Govern- 
ment was rather perturbed at the anomalous nature of the 
whole situation and proceeded to systematise the whole 
business; British India was unified; the Governor of 
Bengal became the Governor-General of India. Power 
was now centralised in this newly created Government of 
India — which now meant the Government by the Gover- 
nor-General assisted by hia Executive Council" It is 
really strange lhat so many inaccuracies and mistake* 
could be committed in two sentences by a serious student 
of Indian administration In 1765, Clive did not get 
merely the Dewany of Bengal at the hands of the “Delhi 
he secured the Dewany of the three Provinces 
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«f Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. By virtue of this Dewany, 
the East India Company did not secure the de facto con- 
trol “over that very rich province.” The de facto con- 
trol the Company had already secured after the battle of 
Plassey. What the Dewany conferred upon the Company 
vras a legal and constitutional status in the Provinces, 
it is again not accurate to say that by the Regulating Act 
"“British India was unified,” or that “the Governor of 
Bengal became the Governor-General of India.” Nor 
was it a fact that fay the Regulating Act "power was now 
centralised in this newly created Government of India ” 
Further, the Regulating Act did not confer upon the 
■Governor-General any 'ueh independent authority as to 
justify the statement that the “Government of India” 
•“meant the Government by the Governor-General assisted 
by his Executive Council.” Except in regard to a casting 
vote in the case of a tie, the Governor-General was cot 
given greater authority than the other members of the 
■Council by the Regulating Act. In fact he was absolutely 
bound by the decisions of the majority of the Council. 
It should be also borne In mind that this Council was 
not known then as fie “ Exec tteif e Cottoetl ” as the author 
has called it. 

On page 42, the author observes : “ The Indian 

Civil Service Act of 1861 introduced the principle of open 
•competition for the highest civil appointments.” The Act 
«f 1861 did not introduce the principle of open competition. 
It had already been provided for by tbe Charter Act of 
1853. The Act of 1861 was concerned with the reserva- 
tion of superior posts for the members of the Covenanted 
■Civil Service. 

On page 147, he re mar Vs that the Indian Universities 
were established in 1854 But actually none of them 
were established before 2857. 

The work is a disappointing one and we cannot con- 
gratulate the author on its production 

LIFE OF GURU GOBIND SINGH . By Kartar 
Singh. 1933 Pp. 298. 

The author is a Professor of tbe KJiaJsa College, 
Amritsar. He has succeeded in depicting very clearly the 
earrer of the Guru, and bringing out into clear relief hj» 
character and teachings. The Professor has done a u«e- 
ful work hy bringing out this book which will enable the 
general reader to have a clear appreciation of the life 
and aehivemenis of the great Sikh leader. 

N vacs ii Cnixm Rot 


the various phases of Swamiji’s life, the author has also 
given in a little detail certain facts to show the trend of 
events in South Africa and other countries so far as the 
problems of Indians abroad are concerned. A perusal 
of this book, we are sure, will help the readers in taking 
a greater interest in the affairs of Indians settled abroad 
in whose cause Swamiji has been working and which is 
so dear to him. 

The printing and get-up of the book are excellent. 

Scrum ut Ran j an Das 

HIRE-PURCHASE, beinc the Law relating to 
Hire-Purchase Agreements : By f'. S Nayyar, ,1/^f, 
LL.B. and C. L. Vttrma, B-A^ LLJ1 with a Foreword 
by Mr Justice Jmlal. Published by Lawyer Brothers, 
Chandni Ckotck, Delhi. Pp vui+124+xlii+xni. Price 
Rs. 4. 

With the development of commerce in post-war India, 
various commodities, such as motor-cars, typewriters, sew- 
ing machines, radios, etc are now-a-days purchased on 
the 'hire-purchase' or 'instalment' system. The faw of 
Hire-purchase is an important branch of the Commercial 
Law of this country, but owing to its intricacies it is not 
properly understood by the people generally. Cases of 
‘Sale on Instalment Basis,’ and cases of bona fide ‘Hire* 
that may ultimately culminate into ‘sale’ are easily con- 
foundabfe, and often confounded, sometimes unconsciously, 
although the rights and liabilities of the parties in the 
two eases axe so different At the same time owing to 
the facilities that the system affords, an increasingly large 
number of persons axe having recourse to Hire-Purchase 
agreement*. 

Although one may dispute the claim of the author! 
to be the first in this branch of the Law. they have 
brought out a compact, well-printed, lucidly explained and 
properly indexed volume, which is bound to be of great 
u«e to the public, the Bench and the Bar They have 
devoted great care and labour in the preparation of the 
book, the references to case-late are up-to-date, and 
bamng occasional printing mistakes, accurate; and their 
discussion of the subject is both exhaustive and illuminat- 
ing. 
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copyists and (lie date* of copying, give account* of persor* 
at whose instance, end tlm purpose* for which, the work 
of copying we* undertaken, and totnetime* refer to lie 
personal history of the author of a particular work. Much 
useful inlormation regarding the social, cultural and reli* 
giou* life In medieval India, especially of the Jams, it 
found Mattered in these page*. We hive here e* tract a 
from manuscripta belonging to a* early period* a* the 
Qth-12th centime*. We are told how people with • reli- 
gious bent of mind would get copies of works— generally 
religious teat* — made by professional copyist* and make 
gift* of them to monajtane* and religious teachers with 
a view to earn spiritual blessings We hate refrrrnee 
to a number of amateur copyist* — inciud ng teverai ladies — 
who took upon themwlve* the task of copying, with the 
»ame end in view. It will be a highly useful handbook 
to scholar* interested in the study of manuscripts. Indexes 
of proper names, which unfortunately leave out the name* 
of copyists, and chronological statement* concerning the 
dates of copying, have added 10 the Value of the work. 

CirmAftaiutt Ciiakbavarti 


BENGALI 

THE CENTENARY EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
IHNKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE, puMufted by the 
Bangtya Sahitya Panshad, 21VI, Upper Circular Road. 
Calcutta. Edited by Braiendra Nath Bandy opadhyaya and 
Sa/ani Kanta Das. 

The latest volumes published are Devi Chaudhuram, 
a novel; Loka-rahasyt, a collection ot humorous and sati- 
rical compositions, Cadya-Padya ba Kabita-pintak. a col- 
lection of poetical composition* in prose and verse; Muchi- 
ram Gurer Jiboiwchant, a fictitious biographical skit, 
exposing a section of ths Anglo-Indian bureaucracy and 
their Indian proteges The prices of these volumes are 
Re. 1, As. 12, Aa 12. and As 4, respectively 

These volumes are as neatly printed on good paper 
and as carefully edited as those previously published 
Each contains the general foreword by Sn Hirendranath 
Datta, the President of the Bangiya Sahitya Panshad. 

This edition of Devi Chaudhuram contains an intro- 
duction by Sir Jadunalb Sarkar in which he te)l« the 
reader in what sense the work is not an histoncal novel 
and in what sense it is one His introduction is also 
an interpretation of the character of the heroine of the 
novel. 

There is also an informative editorial introduction to 
the Devi Chaudhuram volume and an appendix giving 
different readings in different editions. 

The other volumes also have editorial introductions, 
and, except the ‘ biography ’ of Muchiram, lists of differ- 
ent readings in different editions. 

The collection of poetical productions in prose and 
verse has only a historical interest. For Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee’s genius was not that of a poet, and therefore 
his poetical productions as such are very much inferior 
to his prose writings 

ATHARVA-VEDIYA MANDUKY0PAN1SHAD • Text 
in Bengali characters and commentary and translation tn 
Bengali By Malhuraneth Gtiha, IP art, Dacca. 

In this booklet the editor says he has followed the 
commentary of Ratnmohun Roy. It will help tbe reader 
in meditating on Brahma through prtmava or the mystic 
syllable Out. 

D 


.MARATHI 

Ul’ASMAR KEF. MYOJAN OR HINDI L0KS4M- 
KlhlKA PRASIINA : By Ur, Chondral ala Hate, MJ, 
and Mas Km natal Kolhatkar, M.A Published Uyr 
,Vu, ichor. 1'raluuhm- Mandal, hmited, Nagpur and 1’oona 
Pp. 191. Price He. 1-8. 

The series of book* on serious subject* named the 
Nava-Bharal-Granthmal*. published by the Fuvichar- 
Prakashan-Mandal, Ijmite.i, Nagpur, is doing valuable 
service 1<> Maratbl literature. Tin* latest book "Starvation^ 
or Control,' subtitled * The Population Problem of India. 

1* written by (wo eminent scholar* ot economic*. 
The problem i« a burning one and the book should receive 
a special interest a* it come* from the pen* of two ladies. 
As a sociological study, it abows independence of think- 
ing and profundity. Put in a lucid and popular style, 
illustrated at place* with proper chart * and graph*, fur- 
nished with up-to-date statistics, neatly printed, having 
a fine bibliography, and an appreciative introduction by 
Prof. Rcri, these two hundred page* of aobd reading- 
matter, ail packed with information, are available at a 
nominal price of one-eight, an achievement which i* very 
creditable. Books of this type have great educational 
value. We feel Maharashtra eh all receive this book 
warmly. 

F. B Maciiwe 


HINDI 

RAJASTHAN KE LOK-CEET (Paht 1. iw Two 
Volumes) Edited by Thakur Ram Singh, M.A, Vi- 
sharad, Sn Suryakaran Pareek, Mui, Vtsharad and Sri 
Narotlamdas Swamt, Mud., Visharad ; each Volume with 
two Plates, one single colour, the other tricolour; Volume 
One 35+219+26 pp, Volurne Two 397+27 pp, The Rajas- 
than Research Society, Calcutta. Price Rs. 2-8 each 
Volume 

Manifestly, this is the second important publication 
in Hindi on folk-songs after Sn Ram Naresh Tripathi's 
book Kanta Kaumadi, Part 5, Gram-Ceet. The word 
Lok-Ceet, already used for folk-«ong in Cujarat and now 
recognized by the worthy collaborators on tbe folk-songs- 
of Rajputana. shows a fairly well-marked departure from 
the word Cram-Geel (lit village -son") introduced by Sn 
Rim Naresh Tripathi The idea of the “folk” or 
“ masses ” is rightly conveyed by the term Lok rather than 
by Cram or village, in spite of ihe fact that it I* in the 
seien lacs of India’s villages that we find the original home 
of the Indian “ folk ” The folk -song at large in India, 
if I mistake not. has not reduced u«elf to tbe "vdlage- 
»ong", the Indian town, too, is more or less touched’ by 
some of the branches of folk-songs ,ts for instance, in 
Rajputana itself most of the marriage-songs, coming from 
generation to generation, are equally shared by the coun- 
try-women and their town-si»ters; Ihe songs of the son- 
birth festivities, too, are shared alike by the old women 
of the Village and the town, even in remote places hie 
Calcutta the women-folh of the town-bred Marwans may 
be heard singing these songs Some other songs of Raj- 
putana, connected with various religious and social occa- 
sions, too, that are included in the present collection, prove 
an absolute identity between the songs of the country- 
women and their town-sisters. EVen in the Punjab, 
United Province, Bihar and Gnjarat many of the folk- 
songs are sung alike by the old women of tbe town and 
the village. 

Here ia the radiant foik.poelrv of a people with aff 
its mystery and splendour— a poelty of Rajputana'a life- 1 
blood It celebrates things that He at Ihe people's own 
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RAKTAP1PASU RAJ KUMARI : By Jethalal II. 
Mehta. Published by the Gufaran Printing Press, Bom- 
bay. Paper Cover. (193d), Pp. 261. Pr tee Tit. 3-6. 

This long novel i» bated on history and folklore end 
is related to the reigning bouse of Pahtana, an Indian 
State in Kaihiawad. The language used I* simple and 
therefore the kook will be popular. 

INDIAN STATES AND FEDERATION: By the 
late Chunilal Sham/i Trivedi o/ Cambay. Printed at the 
Adity a Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth cover. (1938). 
Pp, 392. Price Jli. 5. 

This highly priced hook is, as its name implies, an 
attempt to explain in Gujarati, the new constitution that 
is sought to be giantcd to British India and Indian States, 
Its English preface is written by Mr. K. K. Thakore who 
was the Diwan of Cambay for a time and the Introduce 
tion by Mr. P. L Chudgar, an eminent Barrister and 
politician of Kathiawad. A useful index is given at the 
end. The author has tried to make this complicated sub- 
ject as easy as possible. 


SPEECHES OF SHRI VJDYAVIJAYJI : Printed or 
the Pralhal Press. Denfo Half, Karachi. Cloth Cover. 
(1938). Pp. 100+92. Price As. 8 

Muni Mali ar a | Shn Vfdyavijiyji it known to Jains a» 
well as non-Jains as one who take* great interest In the 
welfare of Gujarat and specially of the Jain community. 
He stresses for reform both by his tongue and bis pen. 
Those Who have read his books and beard his speeches are 
sure to endorse this opinion. At present he is in Surat 
and doing an amount of humanitarian and social work 
in that province. The twenty-one speeches which form 
the subject-matter of this book, though connected with 
difficult subjects such as Ishicar Jnan and the like art 
models of elucidation. 

K. M. J. 

HOOKS RECEIVED 

THE HUMAN EYE : By K. S. Mcdkanl, OpAJJ, 
Ophthalmic Surgeon, Hyderabad (Sind) . Second Edition. 
Illustrated. Pp 62. Price annas eight. 

A booklet dealing on the functiona of the eye, its 


NAROTTAN BAL GRANTHAVALI .- By VaUabh,i 
Sundarji Kavi of Rajkot, consists of five booklets ■ (») 

Obliging children, (u) Truthful children, (its) New 
Conundrums, (m) Stones of Sacrifice and (t?) Great 
mothers. 

They are all meant to entertain and teach juveniles, 
a purpose they fulfil. They are all pneed at annas 
three. 


published by Rajguru Pandit Ramshankar Jeshthoram of 
Bombay. (1938). Price Re. 1-4 and As. 4 each. 

These are bools on astrology and the second one 
contains also the aphorisms of Bhadab about the advance 
o£ the monsoon. The lay reader would hardly take to 
them, whilo to those who are engaged in the .profession 
of astrologer and soothsayers they are likely to Drove of 


structure, diseases and their cure, etc. 

WILD FLOWERS (A Book of Poems) : By Rohm 
Mohan Acharrya. Published by Rakhal Chandra Sarkar, > 
Bnndaban Library, P. O Khagra, Rerhampore (Bengal), 
Pp. 23. Price annas four. 

THE PROBLEM OF AGRARIAN INDEBTEDNESS 
IN INDIA (A RciOLUTiONAnr Ezrosmoy) * By Akshayo- 
kumar R Desai Pp. 31. Price annas two 

GANDHI'S TRUTH AND NON-VIOLENCE X- 
RAYED (An Open Letteh to Mahatma Gandhi) : By 
Akshayakumar R. Desai, Varma House, 14th Road, Khar, 
Bombay Pp. 34. Price annas two 

INDIAN FEUDAL STATES AND NATIONAL 
LIBERATION STRUGGLE^ By Akshayakumar R. Desai, 

I arma House, 14th Road, Khar, Bombay Pd 64. Price 
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UDYOGA . PRADARSANI 

Second Art and Industrial Exhibition at Kathmandu, Nepal 
By SIVA NARAYANA SEN 


“ Show me w hat you have done and I will tell 
you w ho you are.” Economic and cultural 
relations between countries rest upon achieve- 
ments. 

New Nepal welcomes the opportunity of 
contributing to the review of Nepal achievements 
held at Kathmandu, of showing what she is able 
to achieve in the fields of Art and Industry. 

The Exhibition bears the title of Uot oca 
Prad\rs\ni and is the second of its kind in the 



Hi* Highness die Mahtraja JooJIia Sbumriiere Jung 
Bahadur Rtns, Prime Mim*ler and Supreme 
Commander-in-chief, Nepal 


hiMory of Nepal. Its intention is to show the 
economic rc-ourcc* ami products of the land 
and that lwauty and practical usefulness 3re 
73—12 


not necessarily opposed to one another, but that, 
on the contrary, art and industry arc indissolubly 
united; that practical progress, if it develops 
under the influence of art, advances the deve- 
lopment of intellectual values, the mod valued 
possession of humanity. 

Art is a predominant factor in the culture 
and civilization of Nepal and in the everyday 
life of the Nepalese. 

The idea of the Exhibition in Nepal first 
originated with His Highness the Mahaiaja in 
order to give an impetus to his people by which 
they may bo self-sufficient and can thus check 
the huge drain of national wealth. His idea i* 
to increase the national dividend by inducing 
the people to exploit the natural resource- of 
the country The future economic indepen- 
dence of Nepal would help her tremendously to 
keep pace with other countries of the world 



Cifh tinging (fie opening tong 

IPholo : Siroar S. S. J. B. ft. 

in the march of progrers. We all hope that 
the dream of this noble soul may l*e realized 
within his life time. Ilis Highness the Maha- 
raja Joodha Shum'herc Jung Bahadur liana 
wants the happiness of his people, and General 
Bahadur has been trying his utmo-t to ghc 
shape to the wj«Ii of his father through various 
agencies and through the De\e!opinent Board 



Tim MrmnitN itr.vir.w roit xovnMiir.n, 1030 



3 the Exhibition 

\Phnio Samir S. S J. B 11 


what we know of Nepal 
(•►lay. J3ul it is Hi* High* 
nt-s* the Mah.'irjja Joudba 
Shunnditre Jung Bahadur 
Kitna who, with tin* help of 
his wi-c and trusted litutui* 
nnt*, not only laid ^ the 
foundation of modern Nepal 
hut gave her an international 
stntu a . 

J />“p)w) by ibr bunue 3 - 
of the enlightened ruler, 
guided by the experience 
and wisdom of men like 
General Sir Padma Shuin- 
there .Jung Bsbadur liana, 
the Coinmnnder-in-0 h i e f. 
General Sir Mohan Shuin- 
*herc Jung Bahadur Kano, 
the Senior Commanding* 
General of the Ncpalc«c 
Army, Eastern Commanding- 


of which he is nosv the Prcsid cnt Un n, g h- ( ; cntiaI Sir Bahcr phums here Jung Bahadur 
nc*s nationalistic ou look h„ s cabled thc , {anai and otl)cr departmcnlal lica(i . of 
Government to institute many reforms the different departments the Government of 
administration of the land l u thw- must rue- Nepal has seized upon modern mean « and 
tno programme of his, tin. > oiingt r generation methods to stimulate and develop the 
of the ruling class 1 * pla> in§ th L ino^t nn- <|ualities and aptitudes of its people which 
portant part Of these, Majors 1 

General Sir Krishna Shumshert, 

(Director-General of AgncuU 
ture) , Major-General Mrigens 
dra Shumshere, M A (Directors 
General of Public Instruction) t 
Major-General Brahma Shrink 
«hcrc, BA. (In charge of 
Cottage Industries), Majors 
General Bejoy Shumshere, M A , 

(Vice-President, Dc\ elopmeni 
Board) deserve special mention 
It is \ery promising that the 
youth of the country is a^pirinj, 
to elevate the status of th r 
motherland. 

Tew countries in the worlq 
are so richly endowed 
nature as Nepal In J3owr r 
and foliage, m minerals as 1 ^, 
cereals, in man-power and % 
the sturdiness, virility nn d 



atcomjionicd by Commanding-General 
■ entering the Exhibition ground 




- „ U1W , lasting results in 

‘krh.ftfv* it 1 "» « 

iTo'prim' wjj iw-d^ss; sss 

•***• b,t «. t„ ,i.c fir; i-Stfiss, ,S?,: 


n.c Gorklinp— wlio ore Roraut V,y blood and hi luturo" 
can bo kt ( * 
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hoped that the Economic 
Planning of Nepal will soon 
take a concrete shape. The 
task before the Board is 
colossal. There is not the 
least doubt, however, that 
the Board would be. able to 
open up new avenues of 
economic prosperity before 
the country very soon. 

Already a jute mill, sugar 
mill, frank, etc., etc , have 
been organized under its 
au* p* ccs. 

Nepal, on her march 
towards progress, is now 
being engaged in a pro- 
gramme of industrialization, 
involving a reorientation of 
her system of education, so 
as to gne it a vocational 
bias, and the exploitation of the cuontzy’s 
immense natural resources 

Under the present regime the Government 
is steadily following an enlightened policy of 
economic development, and firmly establishing 
the “rule of law.” which constitutes the best 
guarantee for ordered progress 

Nepal is primarily a country of agricul- 
tural output, of small-scale handicrafts and 


Got eminent lias, theiefore, naturally been 
rivetted on the development and extension of 
this mdu*trj The State has an extensile 
programme of improvement of agriculture by 
maintaining experimental farms, seed depots, 
research stations for the improvement of crops, 
encouraging horticulture and assisting the 
peasant in the marketing of pioducc 

The essentials for the progress' and pros- 
perity of agriculture and 
industrial concerns arc a 
ready market, availability of 
raw materials. ca«y and 
quick means of communica- 
tion. cheap and industrious 
labour, and last, hut not the 
lea-t, a sympathetic govern- 
ment All the factors arc 
conspicuously abundant here. 

The Exhibition i a a 
great boon to the producers 
In this Show manufacturer® 
and producers arc having a 
ready market for a certain 
percentage of their produce 
along with publicity free of 
any charge and information 
about the source® of raw 
materials Improved method* 
of agriculture, home indus- 
tries (e g . spinning, weaving, 
paper-makng, bce-kccping, 
etc , etc ,) arc being demons- 
trated before tbo masse®. 

The aim of the Exhibition ha* been very 
well received in the new Nepal, where vigorous 



If«» Highnecj w nh the C -In-C. and other General j 


small-«calc cultivation, and, to a large extent, 
of small-«calc ownership. The attention of the 
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attempts are being made to recover for aesthetic with the aim of making life more agreeable and 
and spiritual values the consideration they more beautiful e\en for the simplest and 
de«crve and to give full attention to the humblest of our fellow-countrv men 

Kathmandu is happy 

7T 1 '■)■■■■• 5 p- 1 ■■■" _ ■ .7- ■ 1 1 today to a'-oeiatc with 

: 0“ •£ 'C~ ' ifA- • ■ ‘ p / ‘ people from the remotest 

1 ’ \ ~ V - . rural areas of Nepal, who 

*• " ' V '1 have come to exhibit their 

* 4 a*. \ <??> / home industry methods and 

' r ‘ \ /flii- £ '7 products; and the Exhibition 

r> 5 1 lias thus become a great 

iSA - Sy O’ * •*“< centre for studying Nepal 

. />■%>'! from various angles. 

w «- , w , UDYOGV PrADIRSVNI 5* 

An oil painting by a local'Lim having no academic Nepal’s official exposition It 

training , n painting will emphasize above all the 

, . forward trend of the kingdom 

systematic popularization of the achiex ements of The structure w Inch a nation erects for an 
culture among the widest circles of the people, exhibition has two tasks to fulfil. First, if 

Great national movements have been developed must be in keeping with the character of the 


r >'^vas , i 


W atcrfaD, Western Nepal 
An oil painting by a local artist haTing n 
training ln painting 
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academic training 


show, fitting itself to the surround- 
ings and to the general plan, and 
enhancing the magnificence of 
such an event. Second, it must 
show something of the soul of its 
country — it must be bom of the 
spirit and life of its people. Such 
a structure is meant to bear 
witness to its artistic endeavour, 
and reflect the strength and 
personality of the entire nation. 

The plot of land on which 
the Exhibition stands has the 
form of a right-angled triangle 
Its frontage runs along the mam 
road facing a garden where the 
agri-horticulture and amusement 
sections have been housed. The 
structure consists of a brick-built 
art gallery at the top of the 
triangle, and on two of its 
sides stand the permanent sheds, 
housing various products of the 
land in different stalls On the hypote- 
nuse parallel to the main road stands the 
gate at the centre, being connected by 
temporary sheds from both the extremities, 
housing the cottage industries, the medicinal 
herbs of Nepal, etc 

The architecture of the gate is very simple 
It represents n temple — a copy of the local 
famous pagoda-shaped temple architecture 
Within the temple an enlarged photograph of 
His Highness the Maharaja has been placed 
At the tap of the temple crest flics the 
National Flag of Nepal bearing the 6Un and 
moon. 

Its simple and solemn exterior is the first 
welcome which the Udyoc. \ Puaduisin'i ex- 
tends to the visitor, in the spirit of respectful 
greeting which the consciousness of its own 
dignity demands A similar attitude governs 
every part of the interior design. 

In the open space beneath the temple the 
visitor i« confronted with an old sculpture of 
Km era (the cod of wealth 1. The stalls 
acquaint him with the fine work which Nepal 
mechanics, carpenters, and engravers arc 
eapable of No effort is made to over- 
whelm the xi«itor upon hi« entrance into the 
enclosure __ of the Exhibition ground. The 
designer gives him time to enjoy and assimilate 
the picture he looks upon from this spot. For 
this fir«t impression i« intended to express the 
fact that the Nepal of the Joodha regime has 
nothing to do with ?clfi«h individual interests, 
but rather that the interests of the community 


arc of paramount consideration. The indivi- 
dual departments arc not in competition with 
one another; every one of them shows one of 
Nepal’s many ways of endeavouring to cam 
recognition for her performance. They arc all 
housed within the same enclosure, united in the 
ideal of the community of the Nepalese 
people — witnesses of the modem Nepal and its 



lli» Hjghoe«s •ddiwsin*: the toerehtot* *dJ oGcm 

Maharaja. Tins harmony makes it po-siblc 
to speak of an artistic atmosphere. 

In accordance with the title of the Exhibi- 
tion, Udyoga I’ruDvr.'O.i, XcpalV home in- 
dustries have contributed a cro«?-scction of the 
achievements of the Nepalese nation in tho c c 
fields. Owing to limitation of space and other 
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coiMKlemtioiM, this presentation naturally can- 
not claim to be complete. 

Nepalese fine arts arp backed by a tradi- 
tion of more than a thousand years. Modem 
repeal eh, penetrating more amt more deeply 



Internal view of the Art gallery 
Buddhist “ Yantra,” showing all the Bhuvanas 
17lh Century. Brass easting studded with stones 
(Nepal Museum Property) 

into early Nepal history, has brought to light 
the fact that the natural gifts of the race which 
to this day form the nucleus of the Nepalese 
ration were not confined to Tantra in it* 
forms of rituals and ceremonies, but that the 
ability of expression m sculpture and painting 
was also one of its original talents 


Art and its practical application stands in 
the centre of this great review. 

It is the extraordinary' good fortune of 
Nepalese art that His Highness the Maharaja, 
the Prime Minister and the Supreme Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Nepal, is its tympatlietic 
friend anti patron. 

This Exhibition 1ms been opened formally 
on the 2.5th Jlhadra, IMG (P/mivat), by* Ilia 
Highness the Maharaja, who in hi« inaugural 
ttpeech remarked: “ National reconstruction 
and proga-s depend on the collective co-opera- 
tion of the individuals It i« not at all prabe- 
uorthy to earn money by dealing in foreign 
cloths and other foreign good* The le-s you 
• an dram national wealth the better. Effort* 
fhoukl be made to manufacture a* much as 
]Hjs*ibt c within our own country'- 'Vc t-hould 
always hear in mind that a* a nation we ought 
to tic self-supporting ” In his reception speech 
General Bahadur pointed out that “ in the la=t 
exhibition good* manufactured by our crafts- 
men. worth Its. 75,000, were sold within 21 
day* Till' «hows the lo\e of our country-men 
for liomc-madc product*" 

The rules of the Exhibition provide various 
classc* of exhibits; these classes are combined 
in different groups, winch bear the following 
designations 

II) Art Si Curios 

t2) Collage industries 

(3) Khadi. 

(4) Technical school prodiict*, 

(5) AfTi-Uanicullurr, 

16) Health and Hygiene, 

(7) Toilet requisites 

(8) Cloth. 

(9) Shoes 

(10) Tannery. 

(11) Furniture, 

(12) Publishing, 

113) Herbs & medicinal plants, 

(11) Minerals 

In the course of a few decades the develop- 
ment of art and industries in Nepal will have 
produced that uniformity of endeavour which, 
m spite of an unending variety m arti«tie and 
industrial personalities, will lead, in ages to 
come, to the work of the present period being 
looked upon os the Nepalese Renaissance 




INDUS CIVILISATION FORMS AND MOTIFS 
IN BENGALI CULTURE 

By G. S. DUTT, i. c s. 


That some features in the folk culture of 
Bengal arc in direct traditional continuation of 
the civilisation which flourished in the Indus 
Valley in the Chalcolithic Age as revealed by the 
excavations at Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro is 
now a fact W hicli can be said to be based on 
fairly convincing evidence furnished by certain 
art forms and motifs common to both these 
civilisations. Whether the descendants of the 
people who lived in the Indus region in the 
GbalcoJithie Age were pushed eastwards into the 
Bengal area by the invaders, or whether the same 



tv)*? of cnih-ation fkmn-hed at the same time 
in both the area* h still a moot point. 1 

With regard to the art motif'* common to 
the Indu« Valley culture ami rural Bengali 
culture, I drew attention in inv article on the 

1 Vide 1 / oh rn/o~Daro and Thr Indus Cmhtanm 
by Sir John MaHiall, Vol I, page* 95-96. 


“ Dolls and Figure Toys of Bengal ” in the 
July J938 (Vol I, No I) number of the 
Journal of Arts and Crafts, Calcutta, to the 
evidence furnished by the forms and techniques 
of traditional basic clay and terracotta dolls 
which are even now made in the villages of 
Bengal. Since then in my illustrated article on 
the “Basie Dolls and Toys of Bengal ” in the 
April 1939 (Vol II, No. II) number of the 
same journal I published reproductions of a 
number of such traditional Bengali chav and 
terracotta dolls and toys which are made now- 
a-days by potter women as well as ordinary 
village women and which in many respects 
have a close similarity to the terracotta 
figurines and toys in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, which were discovered among the 



1 

i 


( 


Csiir Asa (Fig. 3) 

Indu* Valley find* Similar terracotta figurines 
and toy animal* have been found among the 

2. tide “ExciTstions at Paharpur. Bengal " by Ran 
BihaJur K. N. PI. LXIV b and c, J and 2. 

(Memoir No. 55 of the Archeological Surrey of India), 
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Traditional Bengali Alpona design (Fig 2) 


Paharpur excavations 2 A particularly strik- 
ing clay mother doll (with her two sons) has 
been collected by me recently from among the 
dolls made by the potter women of the Dacca 
District (fig. 1)- It will be seen that the 
technique adopted here of using an elliptical 
pellet of clay with horizontal incision in the 
middle to represent the lips is exactly identical 
with the technique of the lips in the terracotta 
figurine reproduced in fig 1, pi XII of 
Marshall’s work Mohenjo-Daro and The Indus 
Civilization 3 The technique employed in 
moulding the breasts of the mother figure in 
the Dacca Doll as well as the pointed form of 
the breasts are also exactly similar to those in 
the Indus valley clay figurine mentioned abo\c 

Among the lotus-flower designs which are 
used by the rural Bengalee women in the 
centre of their traditional circular Alpona 
paintings (floor paintings) occurs one (sec the 
centra? lotos in fig 2} which is an exact con- 
tinuation of the lotus design employed in the 
Mohenjo-Daro relic of which a reproduction 
has been given in fig. 50, Pl. CLV of Vol III 
of Sir John Marshall’s Mohenjo-Daro and The 
Indus Civilization 

The Chiils, i.e., semi-circular or inverted 
parabola-shaped roof-hhe designs which are 
employed on the clay images and sometimes 
even brass and ivory images of popular 


3. The same technique in the lips also occurs in the 
pottery figurines in Fig 8 PI LXXII anti Fig 7 ri 
LXXIII in E. J. If Mac Kay's "Further Excavations at 
Mohenjo-Daro." 


Bengalee deities and particularly of Durga-t 
and other Mother Goddess images, appear to 
have their earliest prototypes in the similar 
Chills found on the Mother Goddess figures 
reproducer! in figures 13, 14 and 19. PI. XII, 
Vol I of Marshall’s Mohenjo-Daro and The 
Indus Civilization. 

Another striking similarity in ideology and 
form is furnished by the figure of the female 
deity standing on a pedestal (of lotus ?) 
between two plant forms growing out of the 
latter which is reproduced in fig. IB of 
PI XXII, Vol. I of the above work of Sir John 
Marshall and the figure of the Goddess Lakshmi 
standing on a lotus pedestal between uud 
holding two similar plant forms arising out of 
latter which occurs in the wooden panel from 
the door lintel of a Bengalee village temple 
which was reproduced in fig. 4 of my article 
on the “Living Traditions of the Folk Arts in 
Bengal " in Indian Art and Letters, VoL X, 
No 1 of 1936 5 From the above facts it seems 
probable that the female deity in the above- 
mentioned Indus valley seal is not a Yalcshn 
as suggested by Coomaraswnmy, but the proto- 
type of the Goddess Lakshmi and that the plant 
in the seal is intended to represent a lotus plant 
and not the pipul tree 6 

But the most striking exidence is presented 


4 See Woodcut of Goddess Durga, in Sahitya-Pan- 
shat-Painka, Vol. 4/i, No 2, p. 151. 

5 See also Woodcut figure of Lakshmi in Sahitya- 
Paxi«hat-Palrika, Vol 46, No 2, p. 150. 

6. Elements of Buddhist Iconography by Dr A. K- 
Coomaxaswamy ; Note on PI. 21. 
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' i by the similarity in form of some of the 
standards (fig. 3) of the Unicom? in the 
Mohenjo-Daro civilization, on the one hand, 
-and on the other hand, by the Asa-dSnda 
(fig. 4) or standard of Authority of the Gazi 
(known as Gdzir Asa) which is used by the 
followers of the Gazi cult in rural Bengal and 
the design used on the pinnacles of the temples 
•of Siva in conjunction with the Tnshul (tri- 
dent) design. The Asa-danda design was illus- 
trated and explained by me in my article on the 
“Tigers’ God in Bengal Art” in The Modem 
Review for November 1932 Now, an exactly 
similar design appears on the pinnacles of the 
numerous temples of Siva which stand along 
the river bank in front of the famous Kali 
temple at Dakshineswar on the river Hooghly, 
a few miles above Calcutta This came to my 
notice on the occasion of a visit which I paid 
•to the temnle on the 30th September last On 
the pinnacle of the roof of each of these Siva 
temples occur three upright iron motifs, t nz , 
the Trishul in the middle and two double cres- 
cent shaped standards exactly similar to the 
face-to-face double crescent motif of the 
•'Gazir-Asa’ (fig 5) 

This similarity will be found to correspond 
to a significant fact common to these three 
motifs, nz, that they are all u«ed in connec- 
tion with a sacred animal or with a deity which 
is represented ns rid mg on a sacred animal 
In the case of the Mohenjo-Daro standard, the 
sacred animal is the one-horned bull In the 
case of the Siva temple the God Siva is the 
deity who rides on the sacred bull As Sir John 
Marshall has pointed out, the prototype of the 
deitv Siva occurs nmong the Mohenjo-Daro 
find* and has a Trishul-shaped symbol on his 
hcad.B The sacred bull (unicorn) in the 
Mohenjo-Daro seals docs not. it is true occur in 
conjunction with the Siva figure But it is 
obvious that in later Indian ch th r athn. the 
sacred bull becomes the mount of the God Siva 
who has the trident (trishul) os his traditional 
weapon It would seem that this conjunction 
between the 'acred bull and Siva was accom- 
panied by a corresponding juxtaposition of the 
Tri«hul and the double crescent shaped emblem 
which was finally evolved as the standard of the 
■“acred bull out of the variety of the shape* of 
the standard nhich were in u e e at different 

?. See : for e*«w r !<\ tt. XIII. Fir*. 18. 19. 20: FI. 
CYI. Fie*- 73 and 92: FI CV1I, Fig 131; FI. CIX. Fig*. 
212 ii)(t 233 in an/ Tie f-c/as 

8- Vi le IWetiVParo tznJ The Iniut Cmf/jan'o* 
**t *ir J**bn Mar-hill Vel 1. n. XII. Fir 17 


periods and different places in the Chalcolithic 
civilisation of the Indus valley. 

How did the form of the sacred bull's 
standard become the standard of the Gazi ? 
Now, Gazi is often called Bura Gazi (old Gazi) 
exactly in the same manner as Siva is called 
Bura Siva. It seems extremely likely that the 
popular Moslem conception of the Gazi riding 
on a tiger i\as derived from the Hindu concep- 
tion of Siva riding on a sacred bull. The fact 
that the Gazi riding on a tiger is represented as 
having two attendants— one in front of the tiger 
and the other behind the tiger, ju-t as Siva 
has two attendants — Nandi and Bhringi — in 
similar positions, supports this view which I 
expressed in 1932 in my article on the " Tigers’ 
God in Bengal Art” referred to above 9 



Design 'enlarged 31 time >} ot the ' rtimhrd ’ in 
Fig 20, PL XIII in Marshall’s Mohenjo-Daro 
and the Indus Civilisation (Vol. I) (Fig. 4) 

Another coincidence nhich strengthens this 
view is the fact that the figure of Gang* (repre- 
senting the river Gnnce*l. the spouse of Siva, 
ruling on a crocodile i« an almo-4 constant 
motif in the rural Bengali scroll painting' (Gazir 
Pat) representing the Gazi (Vtrt- iJ/u-traticms in 
the present writer's article mentioned above in 

9. Con pare al*o the similar design of Sira nding 
the ball and of hi« two ilttnJjrti published with the 
present writer'* artiete on " \ Wood Carring from a 
Bengal Village'" ?<i VuL V. 11917) of the foamc! of lie 

Indian S»iefr t>f Oriental 4't 


71-13 
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pages 521, 522 and 523 jn The Modern Review 
for November, 1932). 

Sir John Marshall has expressed his in- 
ability to suggest any final opinion as to the 
origin and significance of the sacred bull’s 
standard in the Indus civilisation Beals. lie re- 
jects the supposition that the bowl-shaped object 
which forms the lower part of the standard of 
the unicorn and the baskct-likc portion which 
forms the upper part could have been used as a 



manger He thinks that the basket-like object 
which forms the upper part of the standard 
Jit have been a cage for holding a sacred 
bird. E J H MacKay, in his “ Further Exca- 
/ntions at Molienjo-Daro ” supports the " man- 
ger ” interpretation 

On a very careful study of the reproduc- 
tions of the seals in the various plates m Mar- 
shall's book il fohenjo-Dciro and The /hdus 
Civilisation I think that there can be little 


doubt that the design of the standard in the* 
Indus civilisation seals was derived from that 
of a manger in two parts, namely a trough either 
of clay, wood or metal which was used for 
either drinking water or other cattle food and. 
a separate wicker basket which was used as a 
manger for holding the straw or grass for feed- 
ing the animal. Sometimes the lower object 
(feeding trough) also presumably rested on a. 
wicker basket work. Marshall has observed, 
that one could not be sure whether the staff 
which supports the lower object, viz., the bowd, 
ran right through up to the upper object, viz , 
the basket; and he has pointed out that in 
Seal No. 17, the portion ol the support between j 
the bowl and the upper object takes a lattice- 
wmrk form. I think it is obvious on a careful 
examination of Seals Nos 3 and 10 that the two . 
objects namely the upper (basket) and the 
lower (trough) were not always joined together 
and that sometimes they were represented as 
resting on separate stands 

Tins view is also corroborated to a certain* 
extent by Seals Nos 9, 11 and 18. For the 
purpose of simplified artistic representation, the 
stairs supporting the two object were obviously 
represented as continuous in the majority of the 
seals The whole subject, however, obviously 
requires a more detailed treatment which I pro- 
pose to undertake m my next article. In that 
article I propose to show by a fairly exhaustive 
examination of the various types of the seals 
reproduced in Marshall’s work that there are 
good grounds for holding that the so-called 
standard of the unicorn was originally derived 
from a feeding trough which forms the lower 
part of the standard and a feeding basket for- 
holding grass or straw which represents the 
upper object of the standard. I also propose 
to show that this standard of the sacred bull . 
m Mohenjo-Daro is in all likelihood the proto- 
type from which the Siva temple standard 
which occurs in conjunction with the Trishul at 
Daksfimeswar and the C.azir-Asa (standard of* 
authority of the Gari) were derived 
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A MESSAGE 

No rent is made there in the mist 
by the doubtful dawn 

No struggling streak of light comes through 
to gild our cage of gloom 

Yet do not wail with us in pity, 
bird whose wings are free, 

But soar above conspiring clouds 
and cry I see the sun ! 

Rabindranath Tagore 

m the Visva-Bharati News 

Party Go\ernmenl in India 

A party government is neither inherent in 
'democracy nor is it indispensable to representa- 
tive government. In effect a party government 
supersedes democracy The alternative to a 
party government is necessarily a National 
government. A non-party go\ ernment alone is 
a truly National government. In the course of 
an article in The Indian World S. Srimvas 
Iyengar observes : 

The evils of Part} will be greatly intensified in 
Indian conditions A healthy two-party system ap- 
pears to be almost impossible in this country Nor 
will there be any use if Party is allowed to divide the 
people as well e,= the legislature The existing com- 
munal divisions will tend to become the starting points 
of a party system Parties based upon caste, creed 
•or race, on provincialism or linguistic differentia, will 
onlv deepen the communal divisions, such as Hindu, 
Mahometan, Sikh or Christian, and will make them 
even more rigid than they are today The staggering 
success of the Congress at the last election, though m 
yart. to popularity m Vavmg iovigjA tho prior 
bureaucratic regime, was principally due to the 
dissatisfaction with the system of parties as it was func- 
tioning under the Montagu -Chelmsford reforms It was 
returned as a National Party intended to liquidate all 
party differences In some provinces communali-un is 
still the ba'is of party and in others, though it may be 
veiled for the moment, its dangerous potentialities 
cannot be overlooked 

For a party system, it is ncccs-ary to have 
•clear and honest differences on great questions. 

The disintegration of parties in England is due to 
the absence of any such differences in these days In 
India Prohibition. Swadeshi, reduction of land assess- 
ment and even temple-entry apart from method* of 
implementing it. are common to rll parties and commu- 
nities. Even on such a controversial question as 
^ Education, which acutely divided political parties in 
.England, we have no Such firm convictions as would 


compel us to divide into parties No genuine divisions 
of Conservative, Liberal and Radical are possible in 
Lidia The Congress and the Muslim League are 
agreed as to India’s final goal There is no active 
section or effective party which holds a different view. 
Nor are economic interests likely to afford a stable basis 
for the division of parties in India. Neither zamindars 
and landholders nor merchants and bankers nor the 
professional classes can form distinct parties which could 
be both stable and effective The overwhelmingly large 
agricultural population in the country makes it impossi- 
ble for the emergence of any party permanently 
opposed to it Nor is there any new serious antagonism 
between the agricultural community and labour. 
The issue of socialism will perhaps divide the people 
in the future, if it does, it will be either ineffective as 
in England or it will destroy the present structure of 
society m India and replace it by a new one wehre 
there will be no party 

The evils of the party system m England 
have been mitigated by their strong sense of 
racial identity and an active public opinion. 

In India the former 13 still in the making and the 
latter exists only when there is no party government 
The common tendency to follow the opinion of a 
majority party and the dearth of mmonty courage 
make it difficult to create or maintain a large middle 
opinion, which would be strong and effective to res- 
train a majority party from an unfair assertion of its 
strength, heedless of criticism or opposition. While 
the spirit of accommodation and compromise is the 
keynote of English political life, a strong majority 
party in India can seldom be expected to show accom- 
modation and a minority party instead of fighting 
will start with a compromise and end by a surrender. 
These features which are due to India's long subjec- 
tion to indigenous autocracy and the foreign rule 
cannot be obliterated without a long spell of a nor- 
party democracy We should aJro remember that, 
thanks to centuries of religious seal, we are apt to 
import into public affairs what would be a virtue in 
the domain of religion; any political party in India 
will probably tend to assimilate itself to a religious 
sect and to be intolerant of opposition and criticism 

Conception of Freedom in the 
Bliagnv nd-Cita 

The conception of human freedom plays a 
very important part in Western philosophy. 
We are naturally tempted to enquire what its 
place is in the Bhagavad-Gita. Prof S. K. 
Sfaitra, observes in Prabwldha Kfiarafa ; 

I A;t us trv (o examine the conception of freedom 
as we find it m the Bhagivat-Gita For the Gita free- 
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dom essentially implies ration'll freedom. That is to 
siy, it looks upon a man as free so far as he w govern- 
ed by reason. To be freo means for the Cita to be 
determined by the rational self, to be free, that is to 
say, from the control of the sensrs and the passions 
The characteristics of the Sthilapm/M as given in the 
second chapter or of the Bhnktmvm given in the twelfth 
chapter or of the Tnguntilita ns depicted in the four- 
teenth chapter are all characteristics of the free man. 
The free man is the man who is not in bondage, and 
the Gita very clearly points out what constitutes bond- 
age Expressed in most general terms, bondage is 
attachment to the object of desire Freedom, then- 
fore, implies non-attachment to the object of desire, 
and that is why the main part of the teaching of the 
Gita is directed toward? showing the importance of the 
principle of non-attachment This is, in fact, the pivot 
round which the teaching of the Gita moves, just as 
the conception of freedom is the pivot round which 
the ethical philosophy of Kant moves. There are 
hundreds of verses, the object of which is to show the 
essential importance of the principle of non-attachment. 

One thing we cannot too strongly emphasize here 
The Gita, like the Western rationalists, lays more stress 
upon the freedom of man than upon the freedom of the 
will And man is free, says the Gita, if he realizes his 
rational self, if he becomes atmavon or atnyxralx. 

The Gita undoubtedly believes that it is open to 
everybody either to take the path of virtue or the path 
of Vice If this were not so, the purpose of the Gita 
would be completely frustrated For its object un- 
doubtedly was to give instruction to Arjuna about what 
his duty was m the difficult situation ra which he was 
placed, so as to dissuade him from following the path 
of his natural impulses leading to inaction It believes 
therefore, in the possibility of a man changing his 
course of action as a result of receiving moral instruc- 
tion and adopting the right method of self-improve- 
ment No matter how low and debased a person's 
moral condition mav be, there is still chance for him 
or her to improve this conditoa 


Tlie Santal Village 

In an article in The National Christian 
Council Review a writer describes the Santal 
Village : 

You will usually find it far from the beaten track, 
for the typical Santal is a child of the jungle and avoids 
the main roads and centres of population Each house 
is a picture, the creation of men and women who live 
close enough to nature to be innately and unconsciously 
artistic m almost all that they do First the men go to 
the jungle to cut the saplings they need lor comer- 
posts and rafters Then they dig a pit, the women 
carrying water to mix the earth in it to a soft pliable 
mud With this the walls arb gradually built up, with- 
out the help of rule and plutnb-iine In each corner 
H buried a stout post, to support the main rafters of the 
roof, the outlines of which soon nse steeply-angled, 
from the top of the walls If the builder be a man 
of substance, he next calls in the potters to make red 
tiles with which to cover the rafters; but more often 
ho completes it himself, with a thick layer of thatching- 
grass He then builds a plinth round the outside of 
the wall, high enough to _ afford a comfortable scat, 
where he may sun himself in the cold weather or enjoy 
a crack with his cronies in the cool of a hot-weather 


evening The doorway is filler! with a rough structure- 
of bamboo or saplings laced together. Windows and 
rhimneys there are none. The smoke of the cooking 
fire finds its way out through the space between walls 
and roof. The house complete, a rough ami ready 
byre i» added, at right angles to one end of it; and the 
remaining two sides of a square arc shut in by two 
simple walls, to form a courtvard. Here, shut oft from 
the public gaze and protected from hot winds, the in- 
mates eat and sleep during the hotter months of the 
year The women smear the outside with a waterproof 
coating of earth mixed with eowdung, smoothing off 
the roughness of (he walls, and (he homestead is com- 
plete As the sons grow up, bring in wives, and pro- 
duce their own families, other little houses may be 
built, to house the growing family, replacing the wails 
on two sides of the square. The fumi'hjngs. too. are 
home-made — a cooking-place, fashioned of mud, in a 
comer of the outer room; some string-beds; perhaps a- 
rough stool or two; a hollowed-out tree-trunk to form a. 
mortar and an iron-shod stick to form a pestle with 
which to pound the daily portion of nee; and a rough 
rock of logs m a comer of the courtyard to support 
the water-pots 

An irregular cluster of such houses, each 
surrounded by a patch of cultivated land, forms 
the Santal village. 

For the greater part of the year, the land sur- 
rounding each house lies fallow and unfenced Dunng. 
the rams each field is surrounded by a picturesque and 
temporary fence of interlacing branches or thorns, and 
the Indian -com is prominent among the crops, shoot- 
ing up so high in a few months as almost to hide the 
houses Somewhere near the centre of the village, 
usually next to the house of the manjhi or village chief, 
is to be found the man)hi than. This is the centre of 
village life, and the nearest approach to a temple that 
the animistic beliefs of the Santal can produce. It is- 
a mud platform A roughly thatched roof is supported 
by five posts — four at the comers and one m the centre. 

At the foot of the centre-post are some stones, daubed 
with red paint Each of these represents the spirit of 
one of the departed chiefs, and from their number you 
can estimate roughly the age of the village. Here, on 
the occasion of certain annual fastivals, sacrifices are 
offered to these spirits to ensure their continued watch 
over the interests of the village This, too, is the 
official meeting-place of the village council — the ‘five 
men ' It consists of the village chief, his assistant, the 
'nMm! guanian.’Aa assistant, and tie me*enger. After - 
they hav e settled any dispute among the villagers, or- 
discussed any matter of general interest, it is from this- 
platform that the chief pronounces judgment, believing 
that the spirits of his ancestors concur ra, and add 
authority to, his pronouncement And somewhere on 
the outskirts is a grove of sol trees This is the haunt, 
m the people believe, of the host of evd spirits who 
must constantly be propitiated if they are to be pre- 
vented from bringing famine and drought, sickness and 
death on the villagers 

No marriage or divorce can take place, no* 
family quarrel be settled, without the knowledge 
and consent of the village as a whole. 

It 13 the chief, after consultation with the villagers 
who decides when the first seeds are to be sown or the 
first sheaves reaped, and all such events are preceded 1 
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And the key to what b unsatisfying in his goepel 
of comradeship and delu«i\e in his celebration of the 
cro is to be found in his failure ever to resolve this 
struggle tmly m liie deptiis of himself He hoped to 
do this by being lenudy hospitable to everything 
however contradictory. 

Do 1 contradict myself ? 

Very- well then I contradict, myself, 

(I am large I contain multitudes ) 

A capacity for including opposes and reconciling 
them in the unity of imagination is., indeed, the mark 
of a true seer na it is of a great ortist. But Whitman 
(or the most part included without reconciling 

The Virtue which he^ radiated aa a man was a 
quality of his physical being It was not merely that 
he enjoyed perfect physical health He had the secret 
of so relaxing his body that he lost all sense of 
separation, while around him spread “the peace and 
knowledge that pass all the argument of the earth " 
In this experience he realized his greatest happiness 
and so it is not surprising that his aim should have 
been “to sing, and sing, to the full, the ecstasy of 
simple physiological Being” But unity can be ex- 
perienced on different levels of • man’s being and can 
•only be complete when it js experienced on all levels 
at once 

It was this integrity which he was trying to define 
when he wrote that neither pnde nor sympathy “can 
stretch too far while it stretches in company with the 
other" As in so many of his statements he had 
.glimpsed here a profound truth, nohiag less than the 
marriage in perfect being of the active and passive 
principles, and lhat to aihrm the self truly is also to 
surrender it Such is the condition of a true integrity 
in which pride is wholly innocent of arrogance and 
“humility of subservience He had a measureless phy- 
sical sympathy with men and things, with life on its 
elemental and little differentiated leie! And in 
expanding this sympathy he indulged the feminine 
side of his nature 

There is, too, a lastmg value in hw unwearied wonder 
'at things, in his capacity for simple happiness and for 
being at home with simple people and in his large 
•acceptance, patience and imperturbability- In all these 
'qualities he was a true mystic as he was a true demo- 
crat 


D. H. Lawrence 

Writing about D H Lawrence in 7Vit>cnt, 
TC. S Pathy makes the following remarks : 

The appreciation of Lawrence falls into various 
grades from the restrained estimation of Murray to the 
ardent admiration of Hnxlev The variety of appeal 
is plainly the remit of the multiplicity of affective 
interests in Lawrence’s life and works The only 
interest that can erehew the grinding rigours of cnti- 
cism incidental to literary, artistic, philosophic or 
"humanistic preconceptions is the pereonahstic or psy- 
chological interest 

The motto of Lawrence as he has in one of his 
letters declared, is, “Art for my sake ” The words reveal 
not only the meaning Of his art, but sfco the signi- 
ficance of his life He lived h» own life as he 
cv olv ed his own, art _ In art as well as life he was a 
thorough-gom* individualist There is not a single 
line of his writings that is not self-expo®ure, self- 
flagellation, self-gratification and seif-justification. 


Huxley states. “Like Wake, hke any man powwed 
of great special latent* he was predestined bv his 
gifts . . . . That Lawrence waa profoundly affected 
by his love for hi* mother and by her excessive love 
for him is obvious to any one who lias read ‘Sons 
and Lovers’ None (he fera it « to me at any rate 
equally obvious that even if his mother had died 
when he was a child, Lnwrenee would ft ill have been 
essentially and fundamontafly Lawrence. La wren re 'a 

biography does not account for Lawrence’s achieve- 
ment, or nit her the gift that made the achievement 
possible accounts for a great deal of his biography." 
Tins is ft questionable attitude No one doubts the 
sprcial gifts of Lawrence, nts emotional susceptibi- 
lities, imagination, intuition and original literary talent 
are nil established beyond cavil Explanations of these 
innate capabilities bv (he psychological method would 
be like attempting an explanation of the Universe by 
an outworn mythology These are taken for granted 
ns the very basic beginning But the way the native 
capacities work, the setting they receive, the landscape 
they have to course over Are purely extraneous and 
circum'tjntia! 


Seed Oil for Powerful Lamps 
The invention of seed oil lamp by Mr. D. R. 
Jogalekar, of the FergUsson College, Poona, 
is one which heralds a happy revolution 
in the field of fuel oil In appreciating his in- 
vention, the Mahratta writes : 

It is simply to be imagined what enormous must 
have been the dram of foreign companies on the poor 
purse of India India per year consumes kerosene 
and petrol of the cost of 3 to 10 era res 1 

It is indeed a happy augury of the times that 
the Congress Governments within their means, have in 
right earnest inaugurated, though on humble scale, a 
heavy work of national reconstruction Rural Uplift 
occupies on important stage in the scheme of national 
reconstruction Sincere attempts are being made by 
Congress Governments to accord every encouragement 
to the production of indigenous products and offer 
every possible facility to the attempts in that direc- 
tion 

Mr. Jogalebar has been fortunte in securing 
a grant of Rs 3,000 from the Government of 
Bombay for further experimental work in con- 
nection with the vegetable oil lamp invented by 
"him 


The seed oil is imbued with potentialities. In 
this connection two points are to be primarily con- 
sidered, they are the luminosity and the cort On 
constant experiments of more than a decade. Mr. 
Jogalekar has found that the quantities of these oils 
by weight consumed per hour to emit light of the 
same fixed candle power, were about half that of 
kerosene Thus roughly, it nn be assumed that w 
burning reed oil* for lamps there i* a clear raving of 
, l’ cr cent the cost of consumption In point of 
y lt *£ cn f T ld . b - v experiments that the 
'V ® 9 eDu ^ as bright as kerosene giving » 
candle power ranging from about 10 CT to 15 CT. 
car. k» /V! eUr b ? d f f out a hope that the seed oil 
. n if * f"e' for engines in place of crude 

oil It ,s further possible to prepare industrial petrol 



Dictators’ Income 

The Parade publishes a revealing account 
of the finances of dictators, Hitler, Mussolini, 
Stalin and others, from which an extrart is 
printed below. 

* The finance of the German dictator is wrapt in 
mystery, but it is believed that the bulk of the 
fortune which Herr Hitler undoubtedly possesses has 
come from the royalties of that astonishing best-6ellcr, 
Metn Kampf, now believed to total over £1,000 fiOO. 

■ No other dictator in history has ever been able to 
draw his income from such a remarkable source 
Where others have used their ijcv.ec to take money as 
they thought fit, Herr Hitler has combined politics and 
business m pushing bis book For instance, while it is 
not illegal to offer second-hand copies of linn Kampf 
for sale in Germany, its appearance in a second-hand 
bookshop would put the owner in danger of being 
thought a Jew 

The decree by which every person on marriage is 
presented with a copy of Mein Kampi is well known 
What is not so well known is that the copy is not 
free, but has to be paid for by the State 

By such ingenious devices profit and propaganda 
go hand in hand, and while the Chancellor does not 
cost his subjects a penny directly, indirectly they end 
people in other parts of the world pay him a sum 
variously estimated at between £ 150,000 and £ 200,000 
a year 

The Fuehrer has the further advantage, of coutse, 
that everything he needs or uses in the ordinary way 
IS paid for by the State 

^lussolmi’a official salary is about £1,500 a year 
But like Heir Hi tier, he makes many times this sum 
through the power of the Press The Duce owns 
Popolo d 1 1 1 alia, and since it is known to be Musso- 
lini's paper everyone reads it Like nerr Hitler, he 
has all his expenses paid by the State, and therefore 
need spend little ol his own 

No one knows for certain what has happened to 
the sums which Mussolini has earned since he cimc 
to power, but many surmise that like monarehs in the 
past he has shrewdly invested them in different capi- 
tals so that if the worst ever happens he will not 
again have to live on thirty shllings a month 

Poorest paid of all the dictators is Stalin, whose 
"alan is difficult to state exactly because of the 
vagaries of Russian rum icy It has been given at 
£80 a year, but it is probably nearer £500 

In any cose, he has nothing to spend it upon, 
unless he buys personally the tobacco with which bo 
fills his faithful pipe, for as in the case of the other 
dictators, his tastes are simple and the ^tate pays 
for every thing His publications unlike tho=o of Herr 
Hitler and Sooor M«®w»lim do not bring him anv 
personal royalties although they have sold by the 
million 

Another poorlv paid ruler is Dr Salazar, Prime 
Jlmister and virtual dictator of Portugal He is paid 


only* about £500 a year and lives extremely eimply- 
He has only one servant and, until Jeccntly was- 
content with one room Now he has two 1 Or. 
S alazir'a speciality is finance, but he has never made 
a private fortune out of investments. 

China pays her dictator better General Chisng - 
Kav-sheVa official salary is about £50 a month, a trifle - 
compared with the v ast sums paid to the old Emperors, . 
but sufficient for a ruler whose most expensive bobby 
is flying on business General Kai-shek probably 
spends many times this in the service of his- 
country The “loss” is made up by the vast personal 
fortune of his wife, a member of the wealthy Soong 
family The Soong family’s investments must have 
been affected by the Sino-Jaganese war, but it is still, 
probably one of the biggest east of Suez and has been 
used for the furtherance of the cause for which they- 
have been fighting 


Newspapers of a New Time 
The Catholic TTorld quotes n German news- 
vendor 

* You have not yet learned to read the newspapers. 
here” he said “You are not cheated when you buy 
my papers These arc the papers of a new time You > 
read the news, and then you enjoy the mental exercise 
of taking each item and transposing it What is print- 
ed is the opposite of what should be there, but there is 
enough truth mixed m to confuse and give zest to the 
solution of the puzzle" 


War : not a Natural Expression of Man 

Harry Hansen observes in the New York. 
World-Telegram (quoted m the Cathohc- 
Woiid) 


War w not i natural expression of man What is 
natural to man is the deure to use his energy, and' 
historically he h.is done that in migrations, navigations 
and settlement and m exploiting the resources of the 
land The democracy of the nineteenth century had the 
vast American continent for its energies The Russians 
of today arc exploiting their own resources Even the 
totalitarian states are armed to the teeth only because 
they want wider fields for peacetime exploitation Ju«t 
because war is a violent expression of energy we can- 
not agree that it is necessary to av oid stagnation Tak- 
ing jurplus population out of full employ ment is our 
prob em, but we can't solve it by shooting the surplus 
Jinslly, why not stagnate ? What is to be gained t>> 
cutthroat competition, piling up wealth that gives no- 
body any fun ? Vi hy not stagnate like the Swedes. 
iJvnes, Dutch, Tmns and the rest of the little fellows 
who are not tn mg to kill one another off ? If stagns- 
t on means more tunc m the garden and on the «■»' 
shore let# stagnate 
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a huge scale in the territory which you intend to con- 
quer and exploit I hue said that the ntrocitie- of the 
Yangtze campaign were not repeated in the North 
Nevertheless, tod i.v 3 on have Japanese gnm-OD« all 
over Clun i, ill-treating and terron-mg the civilian 
population Anv Japanese soldier ha* complete licence 
to murder, loot and rape at mil Thi'> unlimited power 
of life and death has it-* effect on dl-ciplmc and be- 
haviour In addition to its brutality and mdi-ciplme, 
a factor handicapping Japan V ta«k of reconstruction la 
the greed and corruption of her armv in China In 
the Yangt-e, after the orgy of destruction wis spent, 
the Japanese tried to revive economic life by inviting 
Chine®e owners of factories to co-operate in starting 
them going again But it soon became perfectly clear 
that these Chinese would not be allowed any interest 
at all in the property taken from them bv conquest 
1 think it i* po*wible that had it not been for the 
greed and indi-ciplme of the Japanese armv, a certain 
measure of co-operation in the work of reconstruction 
might have been obtained from the Chme-e moneved 
classe- As thing* are. the Chinese rapitali-ts not un- 
naturally prefer to hoard their wealth in the foreign 
Concessions and in Hong Kong 


College life at Kunming 
Wu Yu writes in The China Weekly 
Review 

The ‘Marching University ” at la«t settled down 
at Kunming about one and a half y ears ago Not long 
after ita arrival it vrn- reorgimred and there appeared 
a uancniti called TV National South-« extern Associat- 
ed Unuer«itv, which is composed of three Univer-i1ic>, 
namely, Peking, Tung Hwa and Nanku Not long 
after its nppearaore, hundred- of students rime to the 
old citv either in multitudes, marching over a di-tanco 
of 994 miles or ln lwo or three* from various pliees 
They were all high-spirited full of hope- Then, with 
the students of the former three ln-tltutions, they began 
their work and started all together a hard life at the 
moment of national cn-is The light of educ it ion was 
111 again in this ancient city in the remote province of 
Yunnan 

The A-sociated Umv ereity , now con-isting of about 
1,900 people both professors and students, 1 - situated 
in the western suburbs of Kunming The buildings. 


the library and the dormitories belong to the local 
Agricultural PTofe-siona) School 

The school authorities decided to make the 
students work harder so as to make up tv hat 
was lo s t during removing and travelling. 

The students, of course have little tune for extra- 
cumcul vr activ itics but in -pile of the heav > work they 
still make u*e of their spare time in staging patriotic 
plivs. teaching illiterates and participating in propa- 
ganda work in the rural di-tni.t- The mo-t cnthu«ns- 
tic student activity wa 5 the torchlight procession held 
on the evening of Youth Dav, Mvv 4 in which the 
students of the Associated bniver-itv were the leading 
student body 

The students are willing to endure any- 
thing. 

Thej scarcely murmur against the hardship* of life,, 
for they see the breaking down of the feudal s' stem 
and the c-tablisliment of a new constructive order 

A number of student* have been living on refugee 
fund*, each receiv mg *e\ en dollar* a month But sev en 
dollars is far from enough a- the prices of articles of 
daily u-e and of food are inic*santly increasing The 
fearful poverty i-, moreovtr accompanied bv trachoma, 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever and malaria (which 1 * a 
year-round disease in Kunming) 

There have been some victims of epidemics due to 
lack of medical supplie- The student- are now living 
on emergenrs diet, which doubtless affects their health. 
There 1 - no electric light or running water 

In such an atmosphere nhafc are their 
recreations ? 

Attending meeting-, witching matches, and h-ten- 
mg to speeches are the u-ual forms of student recrea- 
tion 

I mit-t cot forget to *av that because there is no 
proper recreation, students' interest 13 shifted to the 
work of n ition.il salvation and service in the rural 
districts The«c intellectuals are all strenuous workers 
who proudly impose upon themselves the responsibility 
of raising the local conditions to a higher level, so tbit 
Yunnan once the remote border province blit now the 
intellectual and communicating centre, will be in truth 
the birthplace of a New China 




AUTHOR’S JUSTICE 

Ry MANINDRALAL BOSE 


JIy story may not please you as much a3 
Abani’s “ Grace and Charm ” or Sitangsu’s 
■“ The Haunted House at Ballygunge ” and 
Satish’s “ Unquenchable Thirst ” What I am 
going to relate is not so much a story as my 
firm conviction. This thing happened, at least, 
it ought to have happened. 

You certainly remember the dinner last 
month at Satish Choudhury’s. I can never for- 
get any dinner at his place. That man is a 
master of the art of dining Just as the beaut} 
of a picture is brought out by the apt combi- 
nation of colour and rhythmic line and the 
success of a recital of music depends upon the 
harmonious relationship of violin and piano or 

• of sarode and tabla, concord between food and 

• •drink creates the delight of dining Quantity 
and variety in food are not enough, one wants 
order m the planning of a dinner and the fine 
aristocratic taste of a connoisseur in the choice 

«of the wines which accompany each course 
At Choudhury’s the food and drink are not 
only varied but so happily blended that every 
-dinner is a treat. 

It was after midnight when I returned 
home. Fcrhaps it was you, Abam, who brought 
me back in your car Why arc jou sm-ling? 
1 know you would like to say that someone had 
'■to bring ine in a car as I was not m a condition 
arrive alone Well, perhaps }ou are right' 
i All of you have seen my drawing-room, 
takes up nearly the whole of the first floor 
jf the house, off it is the verandah, and then 
the stairs to the second storey. On the way 
■upstairs I noticed a light burning in the drawing- 
room. Who could have turned it on so late 
at night ? 

Pushing n«idc the curtain in the open door 
I found the room full of people, all of them un- 
known, strange figure'. So many people 
awaiting roc so late at night and the durwan 
'had said nothing when he opened the gate 1 The 
light in the room seemed very odd This was 
not the illumination provided by the Calcutta 
Electric Supply Co, nor was it sunlight or 
moonlight It belonged to some supcrscnsual 
w orld. , , 

Mv entrance into the room cau«ea a com- 
miot’on. 


“ Here you are at last ! ” 

“You’ve dined very well I see." 

“And drunk rather too well ! We have . 
been sitting here an hour ” 

With surprise I exclaimed, “Please for- 
gi\e me, I do not seem to know any of you. 
is it something urgent, a police case perhaps ?” 

A fat fellow who was sitting on the sofa 
began to laugh oddly like a circus clown. “ Oh 
my 1 he doesn’t recognize us ! " 

In the opposite direction on the settee sat 
an elderly woman, much withered, with a drawn 
tace and eyes in which burned on unnatural 
brightness. A young man with black curly 
hair and a poet’s dreamy eyes was in the casv- 
chair m the corner As lovely and pathetic as 
a white ram-wnshed oleander blo«som, a 
young woman sat in the rocking-chair besido 
a vase of tuberoses On the other side a giil 
wearing a mauve sari was as sweet and disar- 
ming as an aparajita creeper in August moon- 
light. And there were many others, men and 
women of different ages variously dressed. It 
seemed to me that I had beheld them before in 
some dream, that I hed met but not known 
them, that I had forgotten everything. The 
fat fellow grinned snidomcally, “ There’s 
nothing to fear, sit down Do you remcmbci 
writing a story called ‘Clown’ :n ‘ Bharat! ’? ” 

“ Yes, that will be some years ago now. ” 

“ I am that clown Writing about me 
made jour nunc I had no particular desire 
to come but the others, particularly that one, 
wouldn’t let me off ’’ lie danced his reddened 
cyc' and looked in the direction of the withered 
lady The * clown ’ cont nued, “ You remember 
the story ‘ Mother ’? She is that mother In 
your storv her sc\en-ycar-old son dies of 
tjphoid For four years she has mourned for 
him end waited and now she has come to vou 
AUy this mjust.ee to her? Why should' her 

1ou co Y. d . havc lct iHm bve. And 
these others are all heroes and heroine- from 
>our no\cl« and stones That is Bishu, the 
Mndman, siilkmg in the corner. There is vour 
young poet, Rebanta. MSdhabi has w mind a 
garland of white oleanders in her hair and thU 
fo, iu Th '-'- l-e cImo you 

or JU-tice. -iou ha\e made and broken their 
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lues as you pleased. Why should they suffer 
foreover ? Could you not have made thera 
happy ? Hah, hah, this time you’re in real 
trouble, Mr. Author ! ” he laughed loudly and 
insinuatingly, as though life were a great joke. 

Slowly I spoke, “I am only a scribe. If 
in human society sorrow, death, and separation 
did not exist I would not write of them. What 
wrong have I done?” 

In a distressed voice the withered lady said, 
" Whose fault it is, I don’t know nor do I care, 
I want my boy. Give my treasure back to me. ” 
"I want my husband Why should he 
foresake me for a bad woman ? ” 

“ I want my sweetheart, my Ajit. Ho was 
really in love with me He had promised to 
marry me. Couldn’t you have ended your novel 
with our wedding ? Why did you introduce 
Indram ? The sight of her made him forget 
me. Ajit left me Why did you bring Indram 
‘ in the w ay of our happiness ? ” 

“ And roe ? Who loved Haunanh like I 
did ? I murdered her with my own hands, 
Haimanti, as sinless and pure as an autumn 
sephall flower and I doubted her Why did you 
bring Sarat into our life ? He kept stirring up 
doubts m my mind; I imagined my own wife 
untrustworthy ! As author you got only praise 
for your portrayal of Sarat’s character while I 
became my wife’s murderer ! ” 

“ If you will only speak one by one, ” I 
protested, “ I shall try to answer your 
questions. ” 

“Give me an answer first,” the withered 
lady spoke up, “ Why should my son die ? 
Many children get over typhoid Could you 
not have written in your story that my boy 
got well f ” 

“ Do you think, Mother, ” I said, "That 
my grief at the death of your son was less than 
yours ? You know that night after night I 
also watched with fear-haunted eyes at the 
bedside of your suffering child You know I 
prayed as you did for his recovery. Do you 
remember the night your boy died the doctor 
had said in the evening that ho was much 
better and you, cheered by his words of hope, 
thought you might sleep a little Your fears 
relieved, you lay down beside him and slept, 
but I remained watchfully awake. In the 
August midnight rain came, putting out all the 
stars in the sky. At the door I beheld a dark, 
terrifying shadow. It was Death I stood and 
blocked the door saying, 'No, you cannot take 
a suffering child from the arms of its sleeping 
mother. Let me awaken her. Death replied, 
‘Do not obstruct me! You would violate the 


reality of Creation ! I am Death, the Eternal 
Inevitable Law, but I am the mere bearer of 
messages, it is idle to beseech me. Pray to Him 
Who is the Lord of Birth and Death if you 
must, but He IIim e elf is bound in the net of 
IIis Laws and your prayer will be m vain.’ I 
was unable to restrain him and in the depth of 
night Death took your boy away while you 
were sleeping Tears rose m a flood to ray eyes 
like the storm of anguish out of the sky of the 
August night If it had been otherwise would 
I have been able to write your story ? Your 
heart's para has been inscribed in the lines on 
my forehead and upon my sunken cheeks. 
Gazing into the black hopelessness of your 
eyes I too have interrogated the Creator of 
the Cosmos night after mght. No answer was 
vouchsafed me but I beheld the divine image of 
a sorrowing mother. You were a lively girl, 
pleasure-loving and eager for personal happiness. 
You changed, ceased to think of your own. 
convenience or pleasure and devoted yourself 
to others’ service, taking the motherless 
children of all the world into your heart. If 
I had not known your suffering, could I have 
w ritten your story so ? *’ 

The bereaved mother made no reply; her 
bright eyes were blinded with tears. 

Lonesome Aparajita spoke, “A witch, not 
death, stole Apt away from me. You brought 
her into our lives. Perhaps it made a success 
of your story but it made my life futile, empty. 
Write an epilogue to your novel Let Ajit 
realize Indrani is false, let the spell of her 
transient beauty be broken, let him come back 
to me. Does it not make a lovely endrag ? ,r 

I replied, “ You don’t realize my difficulty. 
Both of you love Ajit, so to whom am I to give 
him ? Is it not fair that he should have the 
one he loves ? If I had married Ajit to you 
today, Indrani would have come to ask me 
why they should not be together when they 
love one another. Your marriage might have 
been broken up ” 

“ Lies I As though Indrani could love 
Ajit like I did She was after his money.” 

“Possibly, but can you regulate by any 
rule the greeds, hungers, infatuations, desires 
or whims of man’s heart and mind ? I can 
give Ajit to you, but will you be able to keep 
him ? On life’s long and colourful way many 
new Indranls will come knocking at the door 
of Ajit’s heart He w'tll grow' indifferent. 
You can keep him chained to you, but will you 
have his love ? Do you want him, starved 
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and unhappy, a prisoner m the dungeon of your 
futile passion ? ” 

« Why should he not love me ? You can 
write that he did with all his heart. You can 
i create him like that.” 

"I wanted A jit to be your sweetheart, I 
wanted to write of a husband, devoted through- 
out life, a genuine lo\er, I wanted to portray 
an ideal home life. But the human heart is 
not my plaything, it is living, it is active, tlu. 
womb' of fire; like a stream that bursts from 
a mountain cavern it will break its former 
banks, build new ones, who can guess wliat 
course it will take ? When a living character 
comes into my story I cannot force him to obey 
my personal likes and dislikes by torturing hun 
with the edicts and chains of society. He 
breaks through all barriers and takes ins own 
way, I merely record the manner of lus 
passing.” 

From her rocking-chair MadhabI gazed up 
at me with deep and tremulous black eye® 

“ MadhabI,” I said, “ you are sitting there a 
mute image of offering, have you nothing to 
V liv 7 Out of the deepest sorrow of my 'oul 
T created you. You alone know the history 
of my love Listen all of you, hear my story 
“ When I was a young man I lo\ed a young 
<ml She was the princess of m> lifcs fairv- 
tale and around hei I built the dreams of mv 
youth, my life's web of illusions But the 
thougiits of my beloved were el-cwhere, for 
she loved another and would sit be-’dc me 
ab'cnt-mindcdly. 1 determined to conquer her 
cirh e h heart Tlie steadfa-tne*- of my devo 
tion- moved her and in the fulnes- of young 
manhood I won her a- mv life’s compamon 
Then I went out into the market® of the world 
to loot the storcliou-es of the goddess of fortune 
and lay the treasure at her feet I became 
engro®®ed in the powerful ®truggle for gain 
there the clashing of conflicting commercial 
interc®t®, the ®mtclung and grabbing, the 
fighting and the killing for gold The fir-t 
love-enchanted davs of my youth became a 
dream. When mv beloved sang I no longer 
had time to phvv the c«ra]; when she painted, 
where vn® the time for me to mix her paint®? 

“ Bu®ine-s brought me wealth Our 
account swelled in the bank 1 adorned my 
beloved. On her ears hung pearl car-drop-, 
about her neck wa® a diamond necklace, 
sflnnhirc ring® were on her finger*, a golden 
ginllc about her woi«t and jewelled anklets on 

ber “On the bank® of the Gauge® I built a 


beautiful mansion for my beloved. From 
Italy came the multi-coloured marbles nnd 
from Germany the architect came. Chme«e 
ciaftsmen fashioned the windows and the 
bathing apartments were built in the Per*ian 
style. 

“Surrounding the mansion I made a 
romantic garden. An avenue of A®okn trees 
led to the ea®tern gate and rows of palmyra 
plains to the western On the northern side 
was a lotus lake and on the south a bower of 
karabl and a grove of kadamba 

"But the thougiits of ray beloved were 
elsewhere and absent-mindedly she stood, gazing 
with longing into the d’Stance. 

“ That evening the earth was r«®y with the 
colour® that were holding festival in the 
western sky, the river breasted it® banks, nnd 
the breeze was drunken With the breathing 
scent of bovvers of hena and hasnabana.^I 
returned home from my bu-ine««. Opening 
the ®andalwood door and mounting the stair- 
that were carpeted with rugs from Persia, I 
went to my beloved’s room That evening she 
wore a san the pale gold of a madhabl flower 
and a neCklace of tubero®es hung from her 
neck. On seeing me she came forward quickly 
with a smile The stone of the floor was n® 
fine a® gla-s and shone like a mirror. Her feet 
blo®®omed upon it like n pair of pink lotuses 
but her thoughts were cl-ewhcre She slipped 
nnd fell uncon®ciou® The pink lotus petats 
were scattered over the white marble From 
that swoon she never awoke. My beloved 
walked in my hou«c absent-mindedly, lost her 
footing® and death came 

“The festival in the western sky came to 
an end and it darkened My innumerable 
tear* filled the heavens Thnt night I 
demanded of the Creator why, when I had 
woo her, I could not wm her love, nnd why 
He should have thu® take her from me. The 
heaven® were mute 

“ In a frenzy I tore down the mansion. 
Day and night I ru-hed from country to coun- 
try in a paroxysm of fun' Fioin the churning 
of thi®, my life’s ®horclo®s ocean of «orrow you 
came, MadhabI, and you, my young poet 
Rebanta \ou brought a new insight into 
human affairs, a new me-sage With new eye® 

I gazed into the heart of the world’® ®orrow® 
and joys and nature’s beauty. I S{IW the 
greatness and courage of those who®e suffering 
I had not understood before, of tho®c whom I 
had di®reg-micd a® of little account. My soul 
was reborn, iou a murderer, you n fallen 
woman, you a clown, I came to know all of you 
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intimately and became your fellow-sufferer. 
Your stories I have written, the stories of your 
griefs, of the conflicts in your souls. What 
this mourning heart of mine has enabled me 
to feel I have written of. I am an artist of 
words, one who can weep with you but I am 
not a philosopher. How can I know the mean- 
ing of sorrow in human life ? One thing only 
ha\ e I understood, — this earth is exceedingly 
beautiful and human life great.” 

I fell silent. The hush in the room 
quivered like the flame of a lamp low m oil. 
Suddenly Bisliu, the Madman, clapped Ins 
hands together and shouted, “ I can tell you, 
tome with me 1 ” 

Pushing aside its green curtain Bishu 
opened the door to my library. We started 
to our feet. He ran towards the image of Siva 
as the Great Cosmic Dancer which you have 
seen there, pressed his hands together, bent 
his knees and sat down before it. 

My eyes were bewildered. I appeared to 
be standing before the inner shrine of some 
Indian cave temple in the darkness of which 
the image of the Dancer blared and not in 
front of my library. Lotuses and conch-shells 
were carved in the stone of the doorway and 
to the right and left stood lovely statues of 
the river goddesses Ganga and Jumna. The 
divine splendour of their immortal beauty 
carved on hard stone was about to blossom 
forth into a bower. In the shade of a tree 
Gnnga, effulgent ns moonlight, was standing 
poised gracefully upon her shark. She held a 
full jar of water and a full-blown lotus. The 
blue Jumna rode upon her tortoise with a blue 
lotus in one hand and a cow-tail fan m the 
other. 


In the inmost shrine with bis sixteen arms 
upraised the incomparable Dancer stood with 
his right foot upon the flame-encircled lotus 
and the left suspended restlessly in nothing- 
ness, m readiness for the dance. The sun, the 
moon, an image of Ganga and poisonous 
dhutura flowers were in his reddish matted 
hair. Jewelled armlets and anklets, ear-rings, 
a necklace of pearls, a necklace of snakes and 
a garland of bakul blossoms he wore. Over 
his left shoulder was flung a tiger skin and in 
his sixteen hands he carried sixteen weapons. 

Bishu laughed aloud, hah, hah ! Flames 
began to circle about the lotus. The darkness 
deepened The Divine Dancer began to move. 
To the rhythm of his dance lie hurled his 
weapons about him — thunderbolt, noose, pike, 
trident, snake, sword, flag, skull, triple-tongiied 
flame, gold mohur and hour-glass drum. With 
the greatest surprise I beheld the heroes and 
heroines of my novels and stories like bright 
dolls replacing them in his hands. He threw 
his drum towards me as though to say, "Take 
and play it ! I am intent on dancing with 
youi'" creations ! ” I discovered all of them, 
the grieving mother, the lonely sweetheart, the 
hfe-frenned madman, absorbed in the mad 
fury of the cosmic dance of birth and death, 
joy and sorrow 

From one end of the sky to the other 
jagged lightening flashed The roar of thunder 
awakened me. I found myself lying in a long 
cane chair beside the stairs on the verandah 
with rain pouring upon my face. A laugh 
echoed down the wind from the dark sky, hah, 
hah ! 

[Translated from " Kalpalaia ' by Sreemati "Lila Roy 1 
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GIACOMO 
By Da. 1\ N. HOY, 

In the Hindi village of Heennati in the fertile 
j>rovinc« of the Mnrthc, there i» a tiny square 
with a" place in the eighteenth century style 
in which, hundred and forty years ago was 
l mru Giacomo Ix-opnrdi, the great Italian poet 
of the Romantic revival, Tlio-c were stormy 
days in Italy, days ringing with the clash of 
swords of the soldiers of Napoleon, who con- 
quered it and held it in domination. The 
poet’s father, Count Monaldo, was an intelligent 
man and a lover of culture. 5Ie possessed a 
\ ery large library and his house was a meeting- 
place of learned priests and monks. The 
father entrusted two such monks with the 
training of the boy. But his real training 
was self-acquired. The place where lie acquir- 
ed it was the family library which was rich 
in classical and modern authors. 

From his boyhood Giacomo was swayed 
by two master passions : a passion for stud} 
and a passion for renown. Lov e of games and 
frolicsomeness was absent in him; instead, he 
soon impaired his health by constantly pouring 
over the worn-out -volumes of Greek and 
Latin authors of his father's library lie wm 
deeply interested in philosophical studios and 
the study of prehistoric times It is pawl that 
for seven yours he studied like a mad man 
and when lie was twenty-one years old. hi' 
riputation ns a scholar had extended so fm 
beyond the frontiers of hi' country, that lie 
was offered the chair of Greek philosophy in 
tlie University of Berlin, winch he declined 
Niebuhr, the great German historian, who 
brought the invitation to him. wrote • 


LEOPARDI 

m.a., D.Litt. (Horae) 

lions took possession of his mind and made 
him impatient of the drab life of the tiny village 
where he was bom. He wanted to go out 
into the W'orld that lay beyond the horizon of 
the sea and sky which he could gaze upon from 
the window of his paternal house or from the 
crest of Mount Tabor during his walks outride 
the family-grounds Heroic life of a heroic 
age, that is what lie dreamed of; life ns was 
lived by warriors and poets who loved human- 
ity and their country in a constructive manner 
and fought for their ideals with all their 
unequalled physical strength and power or 
soul. 

This sense of imprisonment in the village, 
accentuated on the one hand by his ph’losophi- 
eal meditations and on the other hand by tlie 
reactionary ideas of men who surrounded him, 
brought him to such a pitch that in 1819 he 
[ n ™ lo run away from home. But he was 
hnflled in his attempt as his plans were 

discovered and he was not allowed to 

leave until 1822, when he went to Home 
with the cement of his father. But his 
spirit , affected by his philosophy, found 

neither freedom nor happiness in such a large 
<itv and he longed to return home. Such n> 
alwnvs the lot of those whose imagmative life 
w developed beyond the normal standard. 

1 lungs and places appear to them to be tinged 
m itwv hues when they are far away. The 
illusion breaks ns soon ns the distance is 
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the magnificent and varied unfolding of life. 
But the opportunity did not come till the 
middle of July 1825, when an offer was made 
to him to work at Milan for the publishing 
house of Antonio Fortunato Stella. He left 
the paternal home that year and did not return 
till November 1828, except for the winter- 
sojourn at' home in 1826-27. 

At Milan lie edited the works of Petrarch 
for the publisher Stella, and then travelled to 
Bologna, Florence and Pisa, increasingly sick 
in mind and body, sighing over his lost youth. 
At Pisa there was a quickening of his life, 
“ his heart began to beat as of yore.” Already 
during the days which he Epcnt inside the 
library of his father, his heart began to respond 
to the charms of poetry of the ancients of 
Greece and of his own country and he wrote 
songs to “ Italy,” “ On the Monument to 
Dante,” “ Brato Mmore,” etc , and now with 
his reawakened heart be wrote several more 
wonderful lyrics. 

All this time Leopardi, heir to a count, 
was living on the monthly allowance granted 
to him by the publisher Stella and sometime^ 
nl'O by giving private lesson*. However, 
more profitable offers for work soon came to 
him from Florence where he was received by 
the men of letters natn c to the town or settled 
there But here he soon suffered from an 
amorous shock when he discovered that a 
beautiful lady of noble rank. Fanny Targiom 
Tozzctti, with whom he was violently in !o\c, 
was all the time betraying Inm This new 
1 grief, added to hi# already existing physical 
'offerings and the pangs of poverty, made him 
write “A'pa'ia”, an indictment of women tn 
general end of one woman in particular 
. At Florence Leopardi was living with a 
Neapolitan friend Antonio Ramcri. AVith him 
he went to Naples in October 1833, in the hope 
of getting back a semblance of health. Here 
lie reverted to the political and philosophical 
«tiidics of his youth and in the mid't of such 
studies, the peaec of death, so much desired and 
so often prayed for, came to him at la*t, on 
June 14, 1837. 

The niO't important work* of Leopardi are 
the Conti, the Zibaldonc, and the Opcrcttr 
Moral i. The Canfi is a collection of 39 poems, 
the O/# rettr Morali are philo«ophicnl dialogue*, 
and the Zibatdone w serie* of note* and memo- 
ip- publidicd po*tl.umou«ly. 

But though the three works are of different 
grnrr. there is a fundamental unity casting 
in nil three. It come* from the peculiar mental 
outlook of the poet, evident in them. 


There have been many pessimist writers 
in the world. The Romantic movement in 
particular earned as one of its insignia the atti- 
tude of world- weariness And rich was the 
crop of pessimistic poetry produced by the 
writers of this movement But it is doubtful if 
ever there ha* existed a poet, more thoroughly, 
more sincerely and more pas'ionately pessi- 
mistic than Leopardi. He is the king of the 
pessimist poets Compared to his utterings, 
those of many other poets seeru to be mere 
babble. The basis of Leopardi’s pessimism is 
partly external, but to a large extent it proceeds 
from an internal world. His physical condition 
naturally deprived him of a healthy joyous 
view of life For it he was prevented from 
taking a part m the activities of life, from 
indulging- m sport, from enjoying the delights 
of love which his heart so ardently desired 
In compensation for this lack of participation 
in the world of reality, he constructed a world 
of ideas in which also he lived not a very happy 
life. His extraordinary intellect made him deep- 
ly meditative first of his own condition in life 
and then of the nature and fate of humanity 
m general, and he came to the conclusion that 
Nature or God or whatever power there be that 
controls the affairs of men, is a great cheat, and 
that life is not worth living 

His thought* may be brieflv Mimniari-ed 
as follows : For him, as for the Greek sceptics 
like Pyrrho of Elis Rnd Re-to Empirico, rea«on 
is an uncertain guide m life At bc«t it can only 
help u' to recognize our errors, but with it« 
help wc can never hope to explore nature which 
pursues it' cour'c independently of human 
desires and illusions Man always wants to be 
happy, hut nature always maliciously frustrates 
his hopes. And yet who generates these hojie* 
in the human heart'’ — Nature, which delude* 
the fro')} creature of mss with the mirage of 
happincs* In this contrast between the human 
hope for happiness and the indifference of nature 
the absolute reality i« that of pain which 
accompanies man in hi« journey through 
life from birth to death. Says Leopardi, 
“Human happiness i« a dream," “ plca'ure is 
a name, not a thing”. Virtue, glory, justice 
and everything cl«e which man cheri-he* a* 
great, noble and beautiful are deception* of 
imagmation, illusions generated by nature 
in order to conceal her hideous purpo*c, 
which i« not care for the indiiidual, hut the 
life of the univer'e by the propagation of the 
specie*. 

Fo, with rra c on deceiving it*, with nature 
as our enemy, and with the reality of pain 
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which accomplishes nothing. And Nazism as 
we know is the reaction to Bolshevism, so that 
it is but the offshoot of an offshoot ! 

Not being the next logical step in the 
evolution of statecraft, but only a side issue 
of an impermanent character, as mentioned 
earlier both Bolshevism and Nazism can only 
be of short-lived duration; both have reached 
the limits of their respective development and 
ideology. The end of the brief span is in 
sight. It has already commenced. And how 
could a consummation so devoutly to be wished 
for in the interests of human progress be ac- 


complished better than by the mutual destruc- 
tion of the two ideologies which is bound to 
follow owing to the absence in both, by them- 
selves and in respect to each other, of the 
essential antinomial element. 

The Russo-German Pact to this extent is 
but the fore-runner of the conflict that must 
naturally follow this strange and irreconcilable 
union. Indeed, adversity hath strange bed- 
fellows, but the destinies of nations have to be 
fulfilled and the process of evolution must go 
on even though megalomaniacs have to be 
pressed into service for its implementation. 


WAR OR PEACE ? 


By GOPAL HALDAR 


In the imd*t of peace the Powers were at 
war. For twenty jears the world wondered 
whether it was peace or war. Now, when that 
peace has lost its trapping**, in the fifth week 
of this European war, the people are again 
uncertain if it is going to tie war or peace in 
Europe now. War is started; the reeking 
home* nnd smoking ruins of Poland are an 
adequate reminder to its reality— a modc«t 
proof of the devastations that throe or four 
weeks of modern warfare signify But **till 
people feel that men and nation*, now that 
they are face to face with the cruel and 
fateful consequences of their activities, perhaps 
arc losing tint blind rage and mad fury. 
Politicians may now desperately make a move 
to save peace only because they want to save 
them'olve* For, whoever unleashed the dogs of 
war, both 'ide* find themselves victims of other 
unforeseen attack* Prizes of war elude their 
gia«p; speculation* of gain turn false, and 
\ictory prove* to l>c defeat. Forces mightier 
than they rould see or renli'c come into play, 
object* they bad set before them turn out n* 
a result to be of no consequence; nnd the 
incalculable turn* of events make a grim 
mockery of the petty and poor calculations of 
thc«e gamblers of war. That incalculable 
factor is of cour*c the Soviet Russia, the turns 
of event* are a* Mo«cow decide*. 

Stalin’s VicTomrs 

While the war rage*, peaceful aictorics 
mark tiic red road of Stalin. Poland wa« 


overrun by Hitler only to be shared with the 
Soaiet dictator. The Nazi hordes had to 
retire leaving the mining area*, the Ruthcnian 
Ixu-dcrland and the vast tracts on the west of 
Vistula to Russia Then follow"’ the amazing 
chapter of Stnbn’e pacts and negotiations 
The door to that Balkan is now barred for 
Hitler Rumanian oil or wheat fields will bo 
•nailable to Germany only on the terms that 
the Soviet would grant. The Danubian Basin 
l* to pa** under the economic and political 
lugomom of the Soviet from that of Germany. 
The pan-Slav screen i* to serve Russia which 
nuv be challenged there only by Italy or the 
Anglo-French entente. Bulgaria is eager for 
Soviet understanding. Turkish foreign minister, 
M Sarajoglu, i* waiting at Moscow anxiously 
groping for a formula that will enable him to 
retain the Anglo-French friendship. Is the key 
of the Black Sea to pn*s into Stalin’s hands ? 


Russia o\ the Baltic 
To all this the Germans have to agree. 
Atl tin* they arc indeed forced to acclaim. 
C>\cr the Baltic Sea the German Navy 
dominated and still dominate*. During these 
years Hitler’s might ha* had the decisive voice 
i\cn in the Scandinavian world; the smaller 
power* of Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and 
Iinland were t.cd to the Nazi chariot wheel. 

n.e> had their own indigenous pro-Nazi groups 
IL'T" !n W . " atch for II,tIcr * and these 
" not t T Dn , flccc T t nn 7 assurance 

from the powers of the Teacc Front. The 
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Peace Front failed; the Nazis accepted Soviet 
assurance of non-aggression, and as the wheels 
turn, they now have to make room for the 
Soviet even on the Baltic Sea board. The 
Allies had made of Soviet Russia an. inland 
power, allotting to her only the narrow sea- 
coast on the Gulf of Finland. Pctrograd was 
always menaced; and Russia could never 
hope to have any voice in the region until she 
had some ports on the Baltic and a navy that 
could be created there.* That hour arrives now 
Estonia is the first to be called to make a 
present of the two island bases Dago„and Oesel 
m the Baltic to the Soviet Navy and Air force. 
Latvia and Lithuania have the honour to be in- 
vited to Moscow for similar purposes no doubt, 
and Finland has to follow them. They all 
enter into pacts with Moscow, agreeing on 
‘Trade’ relations. 

The implications of such trade agreements 
are too clear to be emphasised. The Baltic Sea 
board has been cleaned of Nazi influence and 
the Baltic- powers have been changing their 
masters or guides or ideological mentors. Not 
to the Nordic Church of Der Fuhrer, but to the 
Soviet Church of the Proletariat must they 
henceforth bring their offerings. 

“ Russian Riddle ” 

The significance of these steps or of the 
methods pursued by the Soviet arc not lost on 
any one. The Soviet, which only a year ago 
was considered unworthy of being consulted for 
the Munich Settlement, becomes the deciding 
factor in European politics now. She is to be 
henceforth regarded as the dominating voice m 
Eastern 'Europe, and all attempts at Asianization 
of the barbarian are ended when she advances 
to thc-Vi-tiila, controls the Baltic Sea and over- 
shadow s the Balkan and the Black Sea. This in 
a sense is a defeat for Western diplomacy m 
general, the diplomacy which saw in the Soviet 
the anti-Christ, the enemy of its social order 
and civilization. 

With a mixed feeling, therefore, the Demo- 
cracies view- “the assertion of the power of 
Russia.” Neither the Soviet objects nor the 
Soviet methods have anything that would com- 
mend the actions to their view. It i« ‘ aggres- 
sion’ and 'unjustified.’ But the demand® of 
rrol pol tik make them recognise the fact that 
«o far as the«e Powers are concerned this Soviet 
assertion i* not an evil. Mr. Churchill in 
the IIou-o of Common® clearly explained how 
a “ community of interests ” exists between the 
Soviet and Britain and France. 


“ I cannot forecast to you the action of Russia. It is 
a riddle wrapped in mystery inside an enigma But 
perhaps there is a Ley. That key is Russian national 
interest. It cannot be in accordance with the interest or 
safety of Russia that Nazi Germany should plant itself 
upon the shores of the Black Sea or that it should over- 
run the Baltic States and subjugate the Slavonic peoples 
of south-eastern Europe. That would be contrary to the 
historic bfe and interests of Russia. 

“But here these interests of Russia fall into the same 
channel as the interests of Britain and France. None of 
ihe«e three Powers can aSord to see Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and above all Turkey put under the German 
heel. Through the fog of confusion and uncertainty we 
may discern quite plainly the community of interests 
which exi«ts between England, France and Russia to pre- 
vent Nans carrying the flames of war into the Balkans 
and Turkey. Thus (at some risk of being proved wrong 
by events) I will proclaim to-night my conviction that the 
second great fact of the first month of the war is that 
Hitler and ail that Hitler stands for have been and are 
being warned off the south and south-east of Europe.” 


German “ Defeats ” 

This was a double defeat no doubt for 
Hitler and the Nazis Japan has repudiated 
the Anti-Commtem axis, and this means easier 
day for Britain The prophetic vision, as placed 
before the children of Aryan Germany by the 
Mein Kampf, is proved false. Drang Nach 
Osten is substituted by the Bolshevist encroach- 
ment from the East The Soviet eclipses the 
land of the Nordic purity in the Central Euro- 
pean politics as well The dream of a Gross- 
dcutfchlond, of a Germany spreading from tlu 
Baltic Coast to the Black Sea, is vanished — 
and that withm five weeks of the war. War 
has landed Hitler into ruin, his hopes are now 
in a “ Peace Offensive." 

• Nothing but a desperate gambler’s throw' 
marks the attempts of Hitler as he now prepares 
to win Soviet friendship <tf any cost. His 
dreams of German expansionism are gone; his 
burning hatred of the Jewish cult of Marxism 
has bad to be swallowed; and this humiliation 
is sought to be eo\ ered up for his people by some 
questionable promises of support from the Soviet 
for his “ Peace Offensive ” Herr Von Ribben- 
trop attends the Kremlin festivities with Jews 
and returns loudly declaring the new Soviet 
agreement What the exact Soviet promises 
are, it is not known. -Trade agreements the 
Soviet would readly make to expand her Social- 
i«t economy and strengthen her industrial basis; 
but Soviet interests are not in any way further- 
ed by a ‘ peace ’ that Hitler desires for saving 
him«elf now. And the assurance of Maisky, 
the Soviet Ambassador in London, regarding 
Soviet neutrality is not probably altogether 
diplomatic. There is, it is evident, more pro- 
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fit in neutrality — lor tlic Socialist Soviet ami for, 
the national interests of tlic State of Ru-sta. 


Britain and the “ Peace Offensive ” 

A. “ Peace Offensive,” lias tiiereforc, chance 
only when it is no longer offensive to France or 
Britain. For the moment they arc in an un- 
assailable position The world is on their side : 
Japan of the “ Am* ” ha- been forced fo break 
off; Italy remains neutral; the Baltic and the 
Scandmai ian countries are, as they are being 
liberated fiom the Nazi giip, likely to he more 
friendly; and the resources of the two Empires 
arc bound to weigh down any single power in 
the world, even though that be Germany. 

“After «1I, Creai Britain an J France together hare 
85000,000 people in their homelands alone. They are 
united in their cause and convinced of Iheir duly. Nazi- 
dom, with all us tyrannical power, controls no more. 
They too hue 85 000,000 but there are at Iea*t 16,000.000 
newly conquered Czechs, Slovaks and Au«tnam writhing 
nnder their ctuel’joke and have to be held down by force. 

“We have other resources We have the oceans and 
the assurance that we can bring the va«t latent power of 
the British and French Empires to liear upon decisive 
points. We hate the freely given, ardent support of 
20 000,000 British citizens in the self-governing Dominions 
of Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 
We have the heart and moral convictions of India on our 
side We believe we are entitled to the respect and good- 
will of the world and particularly the United States. 

Tunc i» on the side of Britain aril France 
ns c\ cry one knows. So, the slow progress as 
some think, on the Western Front or any absence 
of a mijor engagement on land or sea or air 
within five weeks of war, docs not indicate 
their lack of will on the part of the Allies, but 
only a recognition that 4 ‘ the w aiting game is 
their be*>t tactic*.,. .. .while the economic blocadc 
takes effect.'' If that tactics be frustrated by the 
Soviet agreement, then will come n serious hour 
for dcci-ion : the rpiotion of war or peace. As 
yet the war aim of Britain has l>ccn in the 


Parliament (Oct. 3) dearly stated : it is the 
oul of Hitler and Hitlerism in Germany. That 
wa* made, abundantly clear by Mr. Chamber* 
tain : 

The Prime 1 Minister recalled the reasons for which 
England entered the war and the immediate cause of war 
and added. “ If Puland was the direct occasion of the war, 
it was not the fundamcnial cause. That cause was the 
overwhelming sense in this country and in France of the 
intolerable nature of a state of affairs in which the nations 
of Europe were faced with the alternative of jeopardising 
their freedom or of mobilising their forces at regular 
intervals to defend jt 

The Prime Minister proceeded : “The passage in 
the Rn*so-German declaration about the liquidation of 
war is obscure but it seems to combine a suggestion of 
some proposal for peace with a scarcely veiled threat as 
to the consequences if that proposal should be refused. 

I cannot anticipate what the nature of any such proposal 
might be. But 1 can say at once that no threat would 
ever induce this country or France to abandon the pur- 
pose for which we have entered upon this struggle. 

“ No mere assurances from the present German Govern- 
ment could be accepted by us for that Government have 
too often proved in the past that their undertakings are 
worthless when it suits them that they should he broken. 

If. therefore, proposals are made, we shall certainly 
examine them and we shall test them In the light of 
what I have ju«t said. Nobody desires the w«r to con- 
tinue for an unnecessary day but the overwhelming mass 
of opinion in this country and ! am satisfied a)<o in 
France, is determined to secure that the rule of violence 
shall cea«e and that the word of Governments once pledged 
must henceforth be kept.” 

Poland i3 not the it i* only (he im- 

mediate cau«e; the issue i- really Hitler and nil 
that Hitler has come to mean. Tirelc«ly has 
Britain sought to enlighten the German people 
on this point : not Germany but Hitler is the 
enemy. If till* end be realized, — and Hitler ' 
fall*. — |>eacc -will be welcome to the Allies 
They would prefer it cirly too, before Germany 
break- down internally, when Hitleri e m may 
be replaced by Sovieti c m. The Allies find to t 
their de-may that Hitler has already brought in 
the Trojan horse. 


ERRATUM 

In the last October number, page 369, eolumn I, 
line S from the bottom, omit the word ' not’. 
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tf’pfct o! India, ThU can never be, so long as they 
hold India in bondage.” 

There has not been any successful re- 
bellion on tlie part of Indians, nor is any in 
sight, even of the non-violent variety. The 
majority of Britishers do not repent of the 
conquest under an awakened conscience. And 
India is still so far from being an unprofitable 
concern that monopolies have been practically 
given to British shareholders of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, etc., and every care has 
been taken in the Government of India Act 
(vide the chapter on Discriminations) to pre- 
serve British ascendancy in the Indian economic 
field. So there is no immediate or nenr pros- 
pect of British withdrawal from India, sudden 
or gradual. 

Whether, if the English withdrew all of a 
sudden and there was no foreign usurper to 
rule, there would be any probability of the 
situation being what Gandhiji has assumed it 
may be, we are not in a position to assert But 
it is not entirely unlikely. 

Gandhiji has mentioned! three circumstanc- 
es which may lead to Britishers leaving India 
He has not mentioned a fourth possible 
cause of Britain losing and leaving India, 
vis., its being wrested from British hands 
by some powerful foreign nation hostile 
to Britain. There are three such possible 
enemies, of whom Russia is the nearest 
to India and the most powerful. But just now 
Britain does not appear to be thinking of 
Russia ns a probable invader of India. Germany 
once had and may still have a covetous eye 
on this country. But at present she requires 
all her strength and resources to defend herself 
and keep what she has already got. As for 
Japan, China must for some time yet to come 
occupy all her attention. 

Hence at present there is no probability 
cither of Britishers leaving India 'voluntarily 
all of a sudden or of some other foreign nation 
taking their place. But if they did really 
withdraw voluntarily from India all of a 
sudden, India’s own military strength, apart 
from that of the British garrison, is not such 
as to enable her to ward off all attacks of 
hostile foreign nations. 

From some favourable opinions expres'ed 
in a few British newspapers relating to the 
desire of the Indian _ people for independence 
' and freedom and from similar^ friendly views 
expressed bv some leading Britishers it might 
be concluded that if such views came to be held 
sincerely by a majority of the members of the 
British Parliament, India might become free 


and independent without any armed or non- 
violent rebellion. In such a situation it would 
not be wrong to conclude that Britain had over- 
come the desire to lord it over India and 
exploit her man-power ami resources. But 
even in such circumstances there would not be 
sufficient grounds to imagine that other power- 
ful countries of the West and the East had 
become similarly free from the lust of power 
and pelf. Hence, if after the assumed with- 
drawal of Britain from India our country could 
remain free and independent, that could 
happen only in one of two ways, namely, 
possession by India of defensive forces and 
armaments on land and eea and in the air 
sufficient to repel invasion by the most power- 
ful enemy, or the conversion of all the most 
powerful foreign nations to a sincere and whole- 
hearted faith in individual and collective 
ahvnsa or non-violence. Of these two, the 
second would be undoubtedly preferable. But 
at present both arc tilings of the dim and dis- 
tant future. 

But let us now consider what Gandhiji has 
asked the public to consider. _ 


Political Condition of India Free 
From British Rule 

Mahatma Gandhi has asked people to 
consider “ what can happen if the English. were 
to withdraw all of a sudden and there was no 
foreign usurper to rule " His own assumption 
or conjecture is that “ it may be said that the 
Punjabis, be they Muslims, Sikhs or others, 
will overrun India. It is highly likely that 
the Gurkhas will throw in their lot with the 
Punjabis. Assume further that non-Punjabi 
Muslims will make common cause with the 
Punjabis.” 

It cannot be lightly assumed that Mahatma 
Gandhi lias any provincial prejudice or anti- 
pathy— particularly against the Punjabis. 
Why then does he think it probable that the 
Punjabis (of all religious communities) will 
overrun * India free from British dominance ? 
The main reason appears t 0 he that in the 
Indian army the Punjabis outnumber every 
other single Indian group and are, therefore, 
more rmlitaristie than other provincials of 
India The Punjabis are not naturally dowered 
with a greater degree of militarism than other 
provincials of India If the latter were in the 
portion of the Punjabis, they would develop 
the same disposition. 


, Com ” ! 'owmiti* means •'plead over id 
hosule or destructive intent.* ,f B0 t alv> •rnvege. spoil.* 


with 
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Gandhiji’s assumption implies that the 
people of all provinces are not democratically 
inclined and fraternally disposed — not at any 
rate to the same extent, and that the ' over- 
running’ of India by some provincials and a 
particular community is not, therefore, un- 
thinkable. 

Gandhiji then asks “Where will the Con- 
gressmen composed chiefly of Hindus be ? ”, 
and answers, “If they are still truly non- 
violent, they will be left unmolested by the 
warriors. Congressmen won’t want to divide 
power with the warriors but will refuse to let 
them exploit their unarmed countrymen ” 

In order to be able to infer whether the 
‘ warriors ’ will really leave ‘ the Congressmen 
chiefly composed of Hindus’ ' unmolested 
wc should consider human nature as it is and 
the animal world as it is, not os they ought to 
be according to idealists. We find that small 
nations inhabiting small countries having no 
imperialistic nggressive intentions are not being 
left 'unmolested'. But tfhy speak of small 
nations and small countries? The great Chinese 
people inhabiting the great country of China 
was non-violent. But that did not prevent 
Japan from molesting China Man is partly, 
perhaps in great part, an animal. In the 
animal world the non-violent animals arc 
preyed upon by the violent, which may be 
styled ‘ warriors.’ In the foregoing sentences, 
wc have used the word 'non-violent* in its 
ordinary acceptation of not ferocious, not 
belligerent, and, in the ca«e of the lower ani- 
mals in particular, graminivorous and herbi- 
vorous. Of course, if non-violence were taken 
in its idealistic sense of absolute freedom from 
anger, ill-will, desire to do harm, etc., no man 
and no lower animal will be found to be truly 
“ non-violent. 

Our conclusion then is that even if the 
Congressmen are still non-iiolcnt, they may be 
and most probably will l»e molested by the 
'wnrriors’. Of course, they will be left 
unmolested if they are servilely obedient to the 
warriors. But Gandhiji rules out such a 
supposition by saying that the Congressmen 
will rcfu*c to let the warriors exploit their 
unarmed countrymen. 

Mahatmaji says, “ Congressmen won't 
want to di\ idc power with the warriors." Why? 
Tower is not neecs°arily bad and its pos«c e «ion 
an evil. Tower in the hands of a tyrant is an 
evil. But in the hands of a truly democratic 
people and their leaders, it is beneficent. If 
Knglidimen withdraw from India and the 
country has to be led forward in the paths of 


progress in all directions, the governmental 
power, the power of the State, must vest in 
those who are most desirous and most capable 
of so leading the country onwards towards the 
goal of human and national perfection. So, if 
the Congressmen have that desire and capacity, 
they must be in possession of the power of the 
State. 

Gandhiji says Congressmen will refuse to 
let the warriors exploit their unarmed country- 
men. People desire power and seize power not 
for its own sake but because it enables those 
who have it to make others subservient to their 
will for the acquisition of wealth and the con- 
veniences of life and luxuries. That in one word 
is called exploitation. Therefore, it may be 
taken for granted that if a particular cla«3 or 
group of men, be they foreigners or indigenes, 
come to have supreme power in a country, they 
will want to exploit the people of the country 
m general. If the Congressmen try to prevent 
such exploitation, they will have to make use 
of some appropriate instrument. As they arc 
non-violent,' they can try to prevent exploita- 
tion by non-co-operating with and being civilly 
disobedient to the ‘ warriors ’. But whatever 
else non-co-operation and civil disobedience on 
the part of the Congress may have achieved— 
and such achievement has not certainly been 
negligible, it has not certainly succeeded in 
preventing exploitation. It has been powerless 
to prevent the insertion of the chapter on Dis- 
crimination m the Government of India Act 
of 1935, it has been powerless to prevent mono- 
polies being given to the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, it has been powerless to prevent big 
foreign capital from starting big factories on 
Indian soil and killing indigenous enterprise, 
etc., etc. 

It would not be unfair to infer that 
Gandhiji really feels that unarmed Indians will 
not be left unmolested and unexploited by the 
‘ warriors for lie adds : " Thus if anybody 

has cau^ to keep the British rule for protection 
from the stronger clement, it is the Congre's- 
men and those Hindus and others who are 
lepresented by the Congress.” It is nl*o dear 
that in his opinion the sections of the Indian 
people from whom soldiers are recruited are 
the * stronger element ’ — whatever the sense in 
which he may have used flic expression. 
Soldiership is not non-violent, but nevertheless 
it can claim credit for making for strength in 
that sense. 

From the sentences in the article which 
follow one can gather that in Gandhijt’s opinion 
it is not the numerically superior majority 
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which is stronger but it is the minority supply- 
ing soldiers to the army, including in great 
part the Muslims, which is the stronger ele- 
ment. The Communal Decision of the llriti-h 
Government has made tins stronger element 
still mole strong by giving it weightage, which 
bns been given to the stronger element by 
taking away some of the representation to 
winch the numerically superior but, in Gandhi- 
ji’s opinion, the really weaker element was 
justly entitled And it is, by the by, this 
Communal DeciMon winch, Gandhi ji has said, 
the Congress lias loyally accepted 

There is nothing wrong in the numerically 
superior sections of a country being collectively 
superior in strength also. And certainly it is 
only fair and just that the majority should 
be at least as strong as tiie minority If that 
wrcrc so, there would be no molestation and 
exploitation of the majority by the minority 
In the situation as imagined by Gantmiji 
if the unarmed majority arc left unmolested 
and unexploitcd, it will not be because of then 
power to resist molestation and exploitation 
but because of the merciful forbearance of the 
' warriors But though Mahatma Gandhi is 
opposed to bearing and using arms, it cannot 
bo assumed that he will ever tolerate any in- 
dividual or collection of individuals being at 
the mercy of any other individual or collection 
of individuals. 

We have said above that it is only fan 
and just that the majority should be at least 
as strong ns the minority The equitable 
distribution of strength all over India can be 
brought about m one of two ways If strength 
is understood m the military sense, soldier- 
should be recruited from all parts of India and 
from all communities, the only qualification 
being a certain fixed standard of physical and 
intellectual (including moral) fitness It is 
wrong to assume that only some regions and 
some communities and sections of the people 
can fnrnisli good soldiers. The Punjab 
was conquered with the help of non-Punjabi 
soldiers If the sections of the people from 
whom the latter came arc no longer drawn up- 
on for supplying recruits to the army, it is not 
their fault. Every part of India still contains 
men who can fight, as it contained such men in 
former ages and even during tlic earlier British 
period. * 

This method of equitable distribution of 
strength all over the country would be econo- 
mically just, too. As all provinces of India 
contribute to the expenses of the army by paying 
taxes it is only right that all should get some 


part of tlie pay and allowances paid to the 
soldiers by being allowed to supply fighters. 

The other method of equitable distribution 
of strength (or weakness, if you like) through- 
out the country would be to do away with the 
army altogether and to convert all Indians to 
the cult of non-violence, to that no part of 
India may have either the inclination or the 
power to molest or exploit any other part. 
Assuming, but not admitting, the early feasibility 
of such conversion, there would remain the far 
greater and far more difficult task of similar 
conversion of all the powerful armed nation* 
of the world For unless they were so converted, 
non-violent and unarmed India would fall a 
)>rcy to «ome one or other or several of such 
nations We do not say that °tich conversion 
h impossible even in the very di-tant future, 
but we confess we cannot foresee the time when 
this may come to pass 

Leaving aside the question of somehow or 
other sucecfsfully preventing the invasion and 
conquest of independent India by foreign nations, 
let its try to understand the meaning of real 
freedom and independence of India, A free 
and independent India means not only that it 
is not ruled by a foreign nation but also that it 
lmjilics that nil its parts are free, no part 
being subject or liable to molestation or cx- 
jiloitntion by any other part or parts. As we 
have shown, such molestation and exploitation 
can be prevented in either of two ways describ- 
ed above. If neither of thc-e methods be 
adojited, the mere witlidiaw.il of the English 
from India and its non-inv a-ion by any other 
foreign nation wall not make India really free 
and independent. In the article on “The 
Fiction of Majority " Gondii iji has said nothing 
regarding the adoption of either method. 

That recruitment has long been confined 
to a few regions is not the result of accident, 
but of a Jiolicy and a juoccss It is not our 
intention to discuss in tins note Mahatma 
Gandhi’s chnritable view of the process 

Congress Working Committee’s 
Resolution on the Political 
Crisis in India 

At tlie conclusion of the Congress Working 
Committee’s recent five days’ session at Allaha- 
bad on the 23rd November la*t, it passed a 
long resolution the full text of which is repro- 
duced below. 

The Working Committee has noted vilh pleasure the 
response of the country to ihe policy enunciated by lliem 
regarding the war in Europe and its repercussions In 
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India This policy, based on numerous declarations of 
the Congress, was laid down in a statement issued by the 
Committee on September 14, and subsequent events have 
amply justified its wisdom and expedience. The course 
of the war and the policy pursued by the British and 
French Governments, in particular, the declarations made 
on behalf of the Briti'h Government regarding India, 
seem to demonstrate that the present war, like the World 
War of 1914-18, is being carried on for imperialist end-, 
and Bntish Imperialism is to remain entrenched in India 
With such a war and with this policy the Congress 
cannot associate itself, and it cannot countenance the 
exploitation of India’s resources to this end 
Barrier to Freedom 

The Working Committee’s unequivocal demand was 
for a declaration of war aims in regard to democracy and 
imperialism and in particular, how these aims were going 
to be applied to India. These aims could only be con 
sidered worthy, if they included the elimination of imperial- 
ism and the treatment of India as an independent nation 
whose policy would be guided in accordance with the 
wishes of her people The answer to this demand has been 
entirely unsatisfactory and an attempt has been made on 
behalf of the British Government to create mt-understand- 
ings and to befog the main and moral issue. 

In justification of this refusal to make a declaration 
in terras of the Working Committee’s resolution, com- 
munai pleas have been advanced and the rights of the 
minorities and of the princes pleaded as barriers to India’s 
freedom. 

Imperialist Domination 

The Committee wish to declare with all emphasis 
that no communal considerations arise in meeting the 
demand of the Congress, and the minorities, whatever 
their other differences might be, do not oppo-e India’s 
right to freedom and independence The princes are 
represented by, and are emblems of the paramount power 
in India Tn the end, it will be the people of Indian 
States who will determine what part they will take in a 
free India, though the British Government have consistent!) 
ignored their vn«hes in the matter which vitally affect” 
them. In any event, the wishes of those who may oppose 
India’s independence are. and must be, irrelevant lo the 
declaration of the British Government's intentions The 
Committee can only interpret this attempt to avoid a 
statement of their war aims and Indian freedom, by taking 
shelter under irrelevant issues, as a desire to maintain 
““their, imperialist domination in India in alliance with 
reactionary elements in the country. 

A Mor il Issue 

Congress has looked upon the war cn«is and the 
problems it raises as essentially a moral issue, and has 
not sought to profit by it in any spin! of bargaining 

The moral and dominant issue of war aims and India’s 
freedom have to be settled satisfactorily before any other 
subsidiary question can be considered. 

In no event can the Congress accept responsibility of 
the Government, even in the transitional period, without 
real power being given to popular representatives The 
Working Committee, therefore, approve of and endorse 
the reply dated November 4, 1939, sent by the Congress 
President to the Viceroy. 

Co\ stitl’evt Assembly 

The Committee wish to declare again that recogni- 
tion of India’s independence and right of her people to 
frame their constitution through a Constituent Assembly, 


is essential in order to remove the taint of imperialism 
from Britain’s policy and to enable the Congress to con- 
sider further cooperation. 

They hold that the Constituent Assembly is the only 
democratic method of determining the constitution of a 
free country, and no one who believes in democracy and 
freedom can possibly take exception to it 

The Working Committee believe too that the Con- 
stituent Assembly alone is the adequate instrument for 
solving communal and other difficulties. This, however, 
does not mean that the Working Committee will relax 
their efforts for arriving at a solution of the communal 
problem. This Assembly can frame a constitution in 
which the rights of accepted minorities would be pro- 
tected to their satisfaction, and in the event of some mat- 
ters relating to minority rights not being mutually agreed 
to, they can be referred to arbitration. The Constituent 
Assembly should be elected on ba«is of adult suffrage, 
existing separate electorates being retained for such 
m nonties as desire them. The number of these mem- 
bers in the Assembly should reflect their numerical 
strength 

Resignation of Ministers 

The declarations made on behalf of the British Gov- 
ernment, being inadequate, have compelled the Congress 
to dissociate itself from British policy and war efforts, 
and as a fir*t step in non-co-operation to bring about the 
resignations of all the Congress Governments in the pro- 
vinces 

That policy t>f non-co-operation continues and must 
continue unless the Bntish Government revises its policy 
and accepts the Congress contention. 

The Working Committee would remind Congressmen 
that it is inherent in every form of Satyagraha that no 
effort is spared to achieve an honourable settlement with 
the opponent While a Satyagrabi is ever ready for a, 
non violent fight, if it has to come, he never relaxes his 
efforts for peace and alwa)s works for its attainments. 
The Working Committee will, therefore, continue to ex- 
plore the means of arriving at an honourable settlement 
even though the British Government has banged the door 
in the face of the Congress. The Committee mu«t, how- 
ever. resist by the non violent methods of the Congre's, 
all attempts to coerce the people of India along paths 
which are not of their choice and everything that j* 
against the dignity and freedom of India 

Direct Action 

The Working Committee appreciate and expresses 
their pleasure at Che readiness exhibited "by Congressmen 
for launching Civil Di-obedience, should this become 
nece"ary But Civil Disobedience requires the same strict 
discipline as an army organised for an armed conflict. 
The army is helpless unless it possesses its weapon of 
destruction and knows how to use them So also an army 
of non-violent soldiers is ineffective unless it understands 
and po«se"es the essentials of non-violence The Working 
Committee de«ire to make it clear that the true test of 
preparedness for Civil Disobedience lies in Congressmen 
them«elves -pinning and Promoting the cau-e of khadi 
to the exclusion of mill cloth, and deeming it their dutv 
to establish harmony between the communities by personal 
acts of sen ice to those other than members of their own 
community, and individual Hindu Congressmen seeking 
an occasion for fraternising with the Hanjsns as often ax 
possible. ^ 

The Congress organisations and Congressmen' 1 
therefore, prepare for future action by . 
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programme. They should explain lo the people the mess- 
age and policy and implications of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, which is the crux of the Congress programme for the 
future."-—^. P. 

This resolution does not contain anything 
which either Mahatma Gandhi or the Congress 
Working Committee had not said previously. 
It does not, therefore, call for any fresh com- 
ments. If any one expected to find flteroics in 
it, he would be sure to be disappointed. There 
is no fight in it, nor, as is quite proper, any 
show of fight or bluffing. But dignified firmness 
is not wanting. It is firm to the extent that 
the Congress leaders are conscious of their 
strength. 

As, in the opinion of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Indians arc not sufficiently democratic, dis- 
ciplined and non-violent, perhaps there is an 
apprehension in the subconscious regions of the 
minds of Mahatma Gandhi and the leaders who 
follow him that “ if the English were to with- 
draw all of a sudden ” and there was no foreign 
usurper to rule, the Indian “ warriors ” “ will 
overrun India ”, and the leaders are not sure 
whether that would be better than the present 
kind of British rule. So they are not in a 
hurry to make the English “ withdraw all of a 
sudden ” 

The Congress leaders and Congress Com- 
mittees have prescribed for India’s ills the 
panacea of the Constituent Assembly — how 
often we cannot say We do not know whether, 
when and if this Assembly comes, Congress will 
rule the roast. But if it does and continues to 
" loyally accept ” the Communal Decision, 
independence will scarcely mean what it should 
Nor, by the by, can independence be the real 
thing if soldiering be confined only to a very 
few regions and communities and classes. A 
time may come when there will be no armies 
in any country. But so long as there is an army 
in India, democratic and nationalistic prin- 
ciples require that it should be open to men 
from all regions in the country who come up to 
a fixed physical and mental standard To be, 
practically, ruled by a pretorian guard from 
• particular regions is neither freedom nor in- 
dependence. 

By way of preparation for future action 
the Committee have enunciated the programme 
indicated! in the following sentence: 

The Working Committee desire lo make it dear that 
the true teat of preparedness for Cml Disobedience lies in 
Congressmen themselves spinning and promoting the cause 
of khadi to the exclusion of mill doth, and deeming .t 
their duty to establish harmony between the communities 
by personal acts of service to _ those other than members 
of their own community, and individual Hindu Congress- 


men seeking an occasion for fraternising with the Hari- 
jans at often as possible. 

Wc ore not opposed to the spinning wheel 
and the khadi-wenving hand-loom. But we 
do not give them the place of supreme import- 
ance which Malmtmaji has aligned to them. 
Nor are we for the exclusion of Indian mil! 
cloth. Tiic other parts of the programme we 
support. 


The King's Speech 

LoriDox, Nov. 23. 

Parliament has bren prorogued and will reassemble 
on November 23. The Lord Chancellor read the King’s 
speech in His Majesty's absence. 

The King in his speech said : “The shadow of war 
once more has fallen over Europe. Despite the efforts of 
my Government to preserve peace, Germany, in violation 
of solemn undertakings, wantonly invaded Poland. This 
new instance of German aggression and bad faith was a 
challenge which we could not decline without dishonour 
to ourselves and peril to the cause of freedom and the 
progress of mankind We seek no material gain. Liberty 
and free institutions are our birthright which we, like our 
forefathers, are resolved to preserve.” 

The speech proceeds to thank members of the House 
of Commons for their ready acceptance of heavy financial 
war burdens “This prompt and ungrudging response has 
deeply impressed the world and demonstrated the un- 
flinching determination of my people lo make every sacri- 
fice necessary for victory. 

“My Lords and members of the Hou«e of Commons, 
the issue is clear With an united will my peoples here 
and overseas have dedicated themselves to the struggle. 
The spontaneous decision of my Dominions to participate 
in the conflict and the valuable help which they are giving 
and are about to give to the common esu*e ts an encour- 
agement to me With the aid of our faithful French and 
Polish Allies we cannot doubt our cause will prevail"— 
Reuter 


In His Majesty’s speech as cabled by 
Reuter there is no mention of India along with 
the Dominions. Tins will be appreciated. 

There is no question that “ this new 
instance of German aggression ” is a “ peril to 
the cause of freedom and the progress of man- 
kind ” As Indians arc a part of mankind, the 
Indian National Congress, ns also the Hindu 
Mahnsabhn, has been endeavouring to ascertain 
from the British Government how the war 
against Germany will secure and ensure India’s 
freedom and progress 

His Majesty uttered the truth and nothing 
but the truth when he said that liberty and free 
institutions are the birthright of the British 
people end that they like their forefathers are 
resolved to preserve them. It would be good for 
Britain and all the world, including India, if 
™ oh '“5' s l ° hear in 
™”nl« f '"her y is the birthright of nil other 
peoples, too including Indians, and that Indians 
also desire to have it and keep it like others. 
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“ A Plea For a Bold Lead ” 

A conference of the Presidents and Secretaries of 
the various district Congress Committees in Bengal was 
held on Thursday at the B. P. C. C. office and passed a 
resolution to the effect that it is definitely of opinion 
that the conditions . for a national movement for self- 
determination are existent in the country and that a 
bold lead should be given immediately by the Congress 
Working Committee. 

In case the Working Committee is not in a position 
to start tile movement on an All-India scale immediately 
the conference asks the B. P. C. C. to request the 
Working Committee to permit the B. P. C. C. to start a 
movement on a provincial basis for protection of civil 
liberties in Bengal and al«o for release of political 
prisoners. 

The least that the Congress Working CoiA- 
mittee can and should do is to permit the B. P 
C. C. to start a movement on a provincial 
basis for protection of civil liberties in Bengal 
and for the release of political prisoners. 

Is the Communal “ Award *' 

“ Unchristian ” ? 

Recently the Statesman has discussed in a 
leading article the suggestion that the Com- 
munal “ Award ” is “ unchristian.” It seems 
to argue that it is not. It may not be “un- 
christian”, but in our humble opinion it is 
unjust, unrighteous and machiavellian The 
Anglo-Indian paper says that it was “dbvised 
in a Christian country to meet a difficult situa- 
tion resulting from the inability of unchristians 
to agree. ” That the unchristians could not agree 
was not unexpected by their selecters. They were 
not elected by their countrymen but chosen by 
British imperialists with a particular object in 
view. The imperialists wanted men who would 
not be able to agree and got them If they had 
wanted men who would agree, they could have 
got them. They had to invite Mahatma Gandhi 
and he was so eager for an agreed settlement 
that he declared that he was ready to give the 
Muslims a blank cheque. But the latter were 
so loyal to their masters that they would not 
agree even on that condition One fact proves 
to demonstration that the British imperialists 
did not want any settlement mutually agreed 
upon by the so-called delegates from India to 
the so-called Round Table Conference The 
imperialists had chosen men who in their (the 
imperialists’} opinion were free from the faint 
of patriotism. But they could not get together 
Indian men vho were absolutely unpatriotic. 
So under the leadership of His Highness the 
Right Honourable the Aga Khan some recom- 
mendations were drawn up which if accepted 
and embodied in the Government of India Act 


would have done some good to India. But not 
a single one of these recommendations or sug- 
gestions was accepted. 

Christianity Teaches Unquestioning 
Obedience to Authority ? 

In the course of the article referred to 
above the Statesman says: 

“ Christianity gives little instruction about the 

practice of politics, except that it is the Christian duty 
to i>e obedient to authority." 

If that be really the teaching of Christian- 
ity, Hampden and Pym and Cromwell and his 
Ironsides and Milton were all unchristian in 
their conduct. So were George Washington and 
the other leaders who made America free. And 
all those who in other Christian lands disobeyed 
“ authority ” and made their country free were 
also unchristian in what they did. It is too 
late in the day to preach the Divine Right of 
Authority to be implicitly obeyed and the 
supreme duty of unquestioning obedience to 
Authority. 

Hindu Mahasabha' s Attitude In 
The Crisis 

Bombay, Nov. 20 

The working committee of the Hindu Mahasabha 
met on Sunday and pasted a number of resolutions 
touching the present political situation in the country. 
The committee passed a resolution emphasising that the 
Hindu Mahasabha refused to look npon Dominion Status 
as the ultimate goal, but instead insisted upon it only 
as the immediate 'lep 10 be taken towards the final goal 
of absolute political independence, and that a constitu- 
tion ba*ed on that status should be conceded to India at 
the end of the war at the latest. The resolution added 
that a definite declaration to that effect alone could 
evoke responsible and willing cooperation. The Maha- 
sabha welcomed the proposal for a consultative group 
in the Viceregal statement ‘if it is made to serve as 
a tentative measure with powers more or less equal to 
those of a federal board of ministers and is entrusted 
without reservation with matters concerning the defence 
of India as a responsible council of ministers.’ 

By another resolution the committee condemned the 
alleged repression of Hindus in the frontier province and 
urged the central Government to increase the strength of 
the Hindu forces stationed. 

On the question of war and India's participation In 
it, the Sabha reaffirmed its stand. It added : *Tlie work- 
ing committee opines that India is not bound on any 
altruistic grounds to extend, as the Viceroy expects her 
to do in his statement, her co-operation beyond What self- 
interest and the defence of our nation may demand.' 
—A. P. I. 

The resolution relating to India’s political 
status immediately after the war and as her 
final goal asks for nothing less than what the 
Congress has asked for. It is more explicit 
than the Congress resolutions on the subject. 
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The remark about the consultative group is also 
free from vagueness and is unobjectionable. 

The resolution relating to alleged oppres- 
sion of the Hindus is very moderately worded 
As regards participation in the war, the 
Hindu Mahasalflia’a attitude is on a par with 
that of all neutral countries it claims for 
India the right which the British Dominions 
have exercised, namely, to deckle freely whether 
to participate in the w’nr or not, and to deter- 
mine the extent of participation, if any. 

Youth's Participation in Politics 
With Two Reservations 

Presiding over the first conference of the 
Dhubri Students' Federation on the 19th 
November last, Sj Sarat Chandra Bo«c advo- 
cated the participation of students in politics 
with two important reservations. 

Believer as the speaker was in youths’ participation 
In politics, he made two important reservations He was 
not for utilizing; the services of youth in their formative 
years for direct political action Youth muM take interest, 
he said, in public affairs it mnM cultivate the spirit of 
nationalism, it must prepare it«elf for the tasks which 
faced them m life but it need not fritter itself away in 
ineffective action until it was ready to give its best So 
far as youth was concerned the future was of infinitely 
greater importance than the present They could not 
mortgage the continuous existence and vitality of the 
nation by exacting an untimely Wood-toll from youth 
Mr Bose’s second caution was that they muM not 
impose a preconceived and external system of values on 
youth, depriving them of free and responsible choice 
Youth it was true, must he trained for social serviee and 
initiated into the values of life. But in so doing they 
had no right to deprive ihem completely of their freedom 
They had as much right to pick and choose accept and 
reject what they had explored and found and arrive at 
a system of values for themselves If there was to he 
progress in human society, if civilization was not to be 
condemned to sterihry, they had to give youth its due 
measure of freedom 

Not to speak of lesser Congress leaders. 
Mahatma Gandhi ha* spoken against the active 
participation of student*! m polities But 
“peaking generally, Congress precept and Con- 
gress practice have not been the =amc in this 
matter. 

Staggering War Expenditure of Britain 

London, Nov. 22 

The wae was already costing the country at lea«t «nc 
million sterling daily, Sir John Simon told listeners in a 
broadcast on ” Paying for war.” He said the modern 
aircraft cost three to seven times more than its comparable 
type in 1918; a division of troops in the field cost nearly 
twice as much «o equip and maintain as it did in the last 
war, while the cost oF a battleship was two to three times 
greater. 

Sir John Simon stressed the need of everyone saving 
every penny possible in order to he able to lend it to 


Government and added that the second reason of limiting 
private spending was that unnecessary spending would 
help to raise prices unnecessarily. 

Sr John Simon concluded by explaining the Issue of 
new savings certificates and defence bonds and declared 
that he was confident that with the goodwill of people 
they ought to be able to secure a great contribution for 
war purposes thereby — Reuter. 

Six millions stcrlinp; is equivalent to more 
than eight crorts of rupees. That is roughly 
half the annual budget of each of the provinces 
of Madras anti Bombay and more than half the 
annual budget of Bengal. A nation which can 
spend this huge amount every day on war is 
rich beyond the dreams of any nvaricious poor 
Indian. To partially realize how wealthy Britain 
is we must bear in mind that her war expendi- 
ture is not her only expenditure. The people of 
tint country continue to feed and clothe, 
educate and amuse themselves, which means 
enormous additional expcn=c. 

Britain owes much of her wealth directly 
to her possession of India and indirectly much 
more 

It is sad to think what huge waste war in- 
volves And yet Britain and France feel that 
tliev must fight for their very existence. How 
much happier and intellectually and spiritually 
better mankind would have been if there had 
been an agreed moral substitute for war and if 
tlir leaders of the powerful nations of the earth 
bad availed themselves of this substitute instead 
of indulging m murderous and sanguinary war- 
fare One feels that there is =uch a substitute 
which could be made use of, if only the peoples 
of the earth were masters of themselves and 
sufficiently wise, self-controlled and passion- 
free 


N.-W. Railway Bans Hat to Lower 
Indian Staff 


Ghxziabad. Nov. 19. 

A strange D O. making an invidious racial distinc- 
tion between tbe Indian and European employees of the 
iVorth- Western Railway, fias been recently iswied trom 
" tonal Superintendent's office, Delhi Division, ban- 
” e Of *^ e hat by the Indian staff while on duty. 
~ “Plea<e note and inform the staff 
se of European head-dress with uni- 
i ^ prohibited unle a s they are drawing 


s Indians for the purposes 


the Divi> 
mug the u 
The D i. 

concerned that the u 
form by Indians i 
Rs ISO p m or over." 

Par«is will he cor 
of this order unlc*s < 

This D O has come as a surprise and has cau«cd 
a flutter in the ranks of the Indian staff. 

This banning is a blessing in disguise. The 
lower Indian staff of this railway will be made 
compulsorily self-respecting in their head-dress. 
The higher Indian staff ought to be voluntarily 
self-respecting and discard the European hat. 
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Habindranalh Tagore's Appeal on 
Behalf of China 

Ttabindra Nath Tagore has issued the fol- 
lowing appeal : 

“I have been deeply touched by the letter of appeal 
Sent by Madame Sun Yat-Sen to Dr. Debesh Mnkberjee 
avho had been to China a« a member of the Congress 
Medical Mission to that country. The devastation cau*ed 
by the protracted Japanese aggression has rendered the 
■easing of innocent Chine«e lives an imperative duty for 
all of us who realise the ancient bond of friendship that 
■unites our two great countries We should come to the 
help of China in her hour of need by contributing what- 
ever we pos'ihly can towards the humanitarian works that 
• our doctors in China base undertaken.” 

Contributions are to bo sent to Dr. Debesh 
Mukhcrjce, 3/1, Kali Banerjt Lane. Howrah, 
or Dr. Sunil Chandra Bose, 3S/2, Elgin Road, 
■Calcutta, or Mr. G. P Huthee Singh, National 
Planning Committee, Old Customs House, 
■Bombay. 

•’ Chiang Kai-shek Confident of Victory 

Cm-icicnic, Nor. 12. 

Addressing the plenary session of the Central Kuomin- 
tang Executive Committee, Marshal Chiang Kai-Shek 
reviewed the war situation in the pa*t nine months and 
assured party leaders that Japan’s offensive in mditarr, 
-political and economic fields was daily becoming more 
increasingly doomed to failure His confidence in China* 
ultimate victory was greatly strengthened as the re«u!t of 
a recent personal trip of inspection of the front, where 
he was deeply impressed with the fighting initiative of 
••Chinese troops and the high morale of the people. — Reuter. 

Number of Jcics in Germany 

AstsTEwmt. Nov 23. 

The number of Jews in Germans and Sudetenland 
-without Austria, Poland and Czechoslovakia his dropped 
-from 500000 in 1933 to 163.000 on October 1 1939. 
according to a report of the Reich \«‘oci*tion of Jews 
in Germany quoted by the RottenJamsehe Courant. 

An overwhelming majority hive no income from work 
and the n timbre without anv property n exiraordinarilv 
p<rtl Mii <rf rtvrw wsrt property oni'y M per cent have 
as much a« 5.000 marks. — Rrater. 


about Indian shipping to represent Indian slop- 
ing interests. 

Just Plea for Helping Ex-employ ees of 
“ Enemy-firms ” 

The suggestion that the Government of 
India should utilise the assets of the “ enemy 
firms ” for providing employment to the cv- 
employees of those firms, is made by Mr. 
Humavun Kabir. M L.C , (Bengal) in a state- 
ment recently issued to the Pres 45 

Mr. Kabir says : 

“Every day the newspapers bring to us stories of 
the horrors of war. and on one with any imagination or 
humanity can remain nnaffected by the sufferings of 
innocent men, women and children in European countries 
It «eems, however, that the plight of a large number of 
our fellow countrymen who have been equally affected 
by the war has not attracted the attention and sympathy 
it de«erve« In our mid«t there are several thousands 
of men who have been thrown out of employment on 
the outbreak of the war. — in Calcutta alone, I under- 
stand their number considerably exceeds five hundred. 
They and their families are faced today with loss of 
sustenance, and that for no fault of their*, for they were 
employed in businesses permitted and even enrotiraeed by 
the law. These ex-employee* of ‘enemy firms' have every 
nght to claim consideration and assistance from the 
State, for today it is almost universally recognized that 
the State mit*t provide employment or the necessities of 
life for its citizens. The Government of India has taken 
over the large a*«ets of the*e 'enemy firms* and it would 
be in the fitne*s of things if these were utilized for the 
employment and for provision of the«e unfortunate Indian 
citizen*. Even if there be any technical difficnlties in 
the way they should prove capable of solution if th» will 
is there ." — A P 
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Society, various speakers expounded the central tenets ol the total urban population does not exceed 29.0C 

the if respective religions The true catholicity and far- the absurdity of the Nad claim js apparent, 

reaching idealism of Hinduism, the Buddha’s call to Another point made against 'the British adi 

tread the Right Way, Christ’* concern for the individual, tration is that the average life _ of 
the Prophet’s endeavour towards the brotherhood of man 
and Zoroaster’s stress on purity and love— tlie*e contri- 
bute their share to our imperishable legacy As Dr. 

Anmdalc emphasised yesterday. Cod could be reached 
through different paths. United we go forward to salva- 
tion, our differences only adding richness to life It is 
to be hoped that the spirit of unity, which was so 
strikingly demonstrated yesterday, would permeate the 
political and cultural fields and that such discord and 
strife as have taken their toll at Sukkur and wh<ch true 
religion abhors, will soon vanish from our land. 


Indian today is 

23 years compared with 30 half a century ago In fact 
over the last fifty odd years expectation of life for Indians 
has risen from 23.67 to 26 9 years and population has 
increased from 250 to 350 millions. Expectation ol Me- 
in Great Britain is 30.6 years —U. O. IT. 

It is true tlint no comprehensive Indian 
unemployment statistics cxi't, and that not- 

- - merely becau'c “ an Indian losing work in towns 

have < taken*llieir 'toll" at Sukkur and which true usually returns to ltis village ”, The fact is 
there is unemployment both among the urban 
and the village populations, both among the 
industrial and the non-industrial populations. 
Unemployment prevails %ery widely among the 
middle-class literate population. The vast 
numbers of people who find employment in 
agricultural operations, remain unemployed 
for at least half the year when agricultural 


Satyananda Roy 

Warm tributes were paid to the memory 
of the late Dr. Satyananda Roy, officiating 
Education Officer of the Calcutta Corporation, 

at a public meeting held at Albert Hall Sj N. C 

Sen, Mayor of Calcutta, presided. 


in paying tnbutes to bis 'memory, the Mayor aa.d operations arc over Considering all these facts- 
that Dr. Roy never hankered after name and fame; he it may be said that accurate unemployment 
always loved to keep himself to the background He bed statistics are as difficult to compile in India as 
rare strength of character It was a misfortune tor 1 1 e t ^ ey ftre undoubtedly important. 
tapSmi; 1 mt ta »» «u.n D, It IS tnic that an Indian villager losing. 

Roy was endowed with deep erudition He had con- work ID towns usually returns to his Village, but 
templated harnessing the experience he had gained in the question is, docs he get any work in his 
the matter of children's education in America and England V1 || aee w hcn he goes back there ? 
to improving childrw » educatmn in thia cou ry. We have no statistics before us relating to- 

memory 'they 'should first set themselves about establish the average length of life in India half a century 
ing a children’* library ago Perhaps no accurate statistics of that period' 

Si. Jnananjan Neogy, Sj Jogendra Nath Gupta, Sj exist. But what we learn from the Census of 
Susbil Acharyee, Sj. Bhutna.h Mookher,ee »dSi Indi a f or 1931, Vol. I, part I, page 1G5. is that 


paying glowing tnbutes t 

87 Bengal Politicals Still In Jail 


» Ik. year 1831 m Indio lk.'«*tattii rt'iES 
at age 0 was 2691 and that of England in 1921 
at the same age was 55 62 If at present the 
expectation of life in England is 30.6, it must- 
It came out in the course of the answer to j,avc g one down enormously in tlie course of 
a question in the Bengal Council of btate on lg ., ears But we think the figure given by 
the 24th November last that 87 Bengal political b O W. is wrong 
•prisoners are still in jail and that the Govern- 
ment are not prepared to release them now 

But they will have to be released some day and All-India Womens Conference, 


and are prepared to begin a new chapter ii 
lives. It would be statesmanlike to i 
them without delay. 


Nazis on “ Iniquities of British Rule ' 

London, Nov. 25. 


All-India Women’s Conference, Calcutta Branch, 
began its two days’ session m Calcutta on the 
25th November last Begum Shareefah Hamid 
Ah presided over it Her Highness the Dowager 
Malt a rant Sucharu Devi of Mayurbhanj opened 
Nazi propagandists have been making some rather the exhibition held IP Connection with it in tlie 
wild atatement about conditions m India with a view to presence of a large and distinguished gathering, 
proving “the iniquities o t e 40000 000 * un- ^ lc Hamid Alt said in the course of her 

*”7, d‘i n'lnd.V Se No C omprehenstv e Indiaii ^employ- Presidential address — 

^ftati.tics cx.it. as an I^ianlosingwork in towns “The All-India Women> Conference has establ.shed' 
usually returns to tos j 5 ” 1 , 2^ mn o«t W» .Lf W * B ., ,m , p0I,,m ,P osl,ion throughout the country, 

total industrial population of India is only 26.000.000 and We are proud that we have been takmg a leading part’ 
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3n all nation-building activities which have drawn the 
l bond of womanhood closer together. 

“To ns there are no separate compartments of pro- 
vince or religion or race. We are all Indian women and 
as such we work harmoniously for the improvement of the 
position of women morally, socially in edncation and in 

Outlook Broadened 

‘‘It has helped us to broaden our minds and gradu- 
ally led us to study special subjects and acquire 
'knowledge of civic matters which I venture to think was 
not done by such a large body of women before oar 
Conference came into existence. It has given us a true 
'vision of what nationhood signifies. 

She maintained : 

“Chief amongst our ideals— one which we deliberately 
foster and acclaim is our unity of purpose — our single 
- desire of drawing all classes together, our will power to 
forget the communal differences which have been deli- 
berately raised up by those in power or those seeking 
power — in short men and women who are politically 
drunk with the wine of power, who refuse to see the 
good of the whole but can only see the good of a part. 
No nation can be strong when there are weak links in 
Jt. 

“It is the duty of those who are stronger to take the 
weaker by the hand and help them to raise themselves 
to the highest standard. We are thinking in terms of 
education, economic rights, ju< and fair opportunities 
-of working for the country and ultimately of guiding the 
destinies of our provinces and so of the country — i.e„ 
political power. To reach this goal there must be no 
suspicion— but mutual trust and goodwill. Let us, the 
women at least, by word, thought and deed put forth all 
our strength and influence to show by practical work that 
these are not mere utopian dreams but can be swiftly 
-and easily attained if the stronger stoops and the weaker 
makes an effort to reach the hand of the stronger. One 
of the weakest links in oar chain of nationhood— one 
which has been forged much against our will — is separate 
• electorates. Now that it is an accomplished fact and has 
-wrought all the evils that we foretold it would — it cannot 
be broken and mended anew unless both the parties, or 
shall I say all the parties, are willing to have it broken 
up and made anew. Our leaders must make it the 
business of their lives to create such an atmosphere of 
understanding and goodwill that each side will volun- 
tarily and with trust and friendship ask that the separa- 
tion might end and voluntary and equitable partnership 
might begin. I maintain that we the women must give 
a lead to our countrymen in this matter. They are like 
children squabbling about shining bits of glass which 
are in reality hardly worth the trouble of picking up and 
neglect to see the worthwhile things lying clo’-e at hand.” 

In concluding her address she made a fer- 
vent and solemn appeal to her sisters, which 
rings true. 

** Let nothing deter us, women, from standing 
shoulder to shoulder together working with one single 
•object in view and that is to establish complete harmony 
and goodwill in the country. All other things will come 
later and in good time — but neglect this burning question 
or allow things to slide, and our country will break 
-something precious which she will never be able to mend 

-again. 

“Friends, you who are working together not only 
tTor one section of the population but for all tho«e who 


live in this land know the joy, the elation which comes 
to ns when we have accomplished something which we set 
ourselves to do — be it big or small. Everything has a 
relative value after all — perhaps what you think is a 
small matter might have an accumulative force of such 
magnitude that it might shake the very foundation of a 
country as huge as ours — it might prove to be an item 
which helps on the salvation of the country. It is well 
we realize the importance of a movement hke ours — its 
far reaching and dynamic effect on the custom, manner 
and thought of the people. We are unconsciously res- 
ponsible for the weaving of the fabric which makes up 
India. Any good that we do has as far reaching effects 
as any (though unconsciously done) that is wrought by 
us. Let ns then in humility, but conscious of the power 
of good and evil that our small but capable hands 
possess, put forth our hands in friendship to all who 
are willing and proud to serve India Let us give 
friendship and love and service to tho«e who ask for 
it but give even more to those who do not ask for it but 
try to avoid us Those are the people who are really 
and truly in need of thoughtful far-seeing help and un- 
derstanding, and above all of friendship ” 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Huque’s Patna 
University Convocation Address 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Azizul Huque, 
Vice-chancellor of the Calcutta University and 
Speaker, Bengal Legislative Assembly, delivered 
his eloquent convocation address to the new 
graduates of the Patna University on the 25th 
of November last In the course of his address, 
referring to war conditions in Europe and, their 
causes, he said • — 

At a time when we are still m the early stage of 
a new constitutional development, even though temporarily 
suspended in many places, with plenary powers of 
executive and legislative authority within the provinces, 
oftentimes I feel within myself whether we have not 
to guard ourselves against the operation of similar forces 
in this country If that contingency ever arises — and I 
pray to the Almighty that it may never come — it is 
bound to corrode the very foundation of our economic 
and political life. It will bnng ruin to our land and 
shatter the hopes of generations cherished through ages 
past The Empire of Asoha will then be a mere name 
in geography, the Empire of the Mugbals will only be 
a phantom of history, and the dream of all onr heroes 
will vanish for ever. A certain amount of parochial 
patriotism must inevitably develop within the provincial 
barriers and is probably a necessity in the present con- 
ditions. I am never impatient of such parochial patrio- 
tism, provided there is nothing to weaken our organic 
national existence. 

He naturally passed on to consider the pro- 
blems of reconstruction of the provinces and 
provincial autonomy without damaging the 
organic unity of India. 

In reconstructing the provinces of the future— a ta*k 
which the young men and women of today will soon 
be called upon to tike op— we have to ensure the organic 
unity of India without in any way endangering the 
autonomy of the provinces, the fullest self-expression for 
all t^e communities or the integrity of other fundamental 
rights. Thus alone will evolve the ideal of « National 
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State for India. India is more a continent than a mero 
country. Great Britain, France and Italy have each a 

E mulation Je*s than that of Bengal; Eire, Holland, 
enmark, Bulgaria and Norway have each a population 
rot even equivalent to the population of some of the 
districts in India; Germany in 1938 had a population 
approximating the combined population* of the United 
Provinces and Bihar. TVbai is today happening in Europe 
may in future be possible in this country. We have, there- 
fore. to Tead the lessons of the history of Europe in the 
interests of the future of India. The history of India itself 
bears tragic evidence of the danger of isolated states vrith 
no bond of cohesive unity. With a highly developed in- 
tellectual and civilized life, India could not withstand the 
wave of Muslim invasion even though individual States 
sometimes put up a most sturdy fight and a heroic resist- 
ance. The political structure slowly built up by the Mug- 
hals was shattered to pieces when the rising ambitions of 
provincial satraps could not be curbed. The problem of the 
future of India is, therefore, how to preserve the integrity 
of the economic and political life of India as a whole, 
in the midst of free development of individual units and 
full se)J-espreMtoj> />! nil creed* r.eJ coanaamites 

Perhaps a time may come in the distant 
future when there will be one Indian culture 
composed of diverse elements fused together 
inseparably and inextricably. 

In the speaker’s opinion, 

Oiie country, one people, unifying diverse creeds and 
cultures— that represents the history of India. It is only 
by an approach to all our problems in such a spirit that 
we can attain the high destiny which awaits the future 
of out land. 

And here in India we have everything in our midst 
that goes to snake up a strong, united and powerful 

He concluded with a plea for a new syn- 
thesis. 

I have always felt within myself that it is by keeping 
the map of India in the background of all our actions, 
and in a proper perspective of the history of our past, 
nch in quality and quantity, that we can have the 
necessary inspiration and 'background of the unity among 
the different people inhabiting this vast country. Let us 

only have faith in ourselves and our past and trust in 

Providence to guide ourselves and lead us to our future 

Today I plead for this new synthesis and outlook, 

even though I am aware of the many controversies, 
jamng notes and discords They are mere passing phases 
The sun will again r!«e up in all ihe refulgent glory of 
the day, the occasional cloud-bursts and thunders will 
soon vanish, and the little mists and fogs here and there 
will soon pass away. 

And I have no doubt in my mind that when that 
day comes, you and your province will have a noble part 
to play. As I speak before you today, I see a vision of 
the future, while the panorama of the past rises up in 
cluster befote my eyes. Here within tbs province, X see 
Gautama Buddha renouncing the Royal Estate and the 
wealth of the Palaces, sitting beneath the Bodhi tree fa 
deep meditation searching after eternal bliss; I see AsoVa 
In the height of his majesty sending out his missions of 
peace and piety, and directing the raising of his edicts 
and monuments throughout the length and breadth of 
tins wide country, the glories of Magadha, the splendour 
of Pstaliputra, the cultural dissertations of Nalanda and 


Ilikramsila, the discourses of Silahhadra, Mahsrlra' ant? 
I’arswanath, the powers nf the Mmryas, the Guptas amt 
ihe PaJaa all appear before my eyes; 1 see Megssthcne*' 
appearing before the court of Pstaliputra and Hiuent 
Tsang crossing the rugged passes of successive mountain 
rsnges to pay bis homage and tribute to the genius of 
India; I see Slier Shah planning and directing the 
opening out of roads and the establishment of hospital* 
and letais from one end of India to the other, cutting 
out jungles and forests, negotiating hills and rocks and 
bridging np streams and rivers; I see Makhdoomut 
Mulk Sharafuddin giving his learned dissertations on 
the subtleties of Theology and Philosophy; I see the 
distinguished SuLcdars of Bihar extending their princely 
patronage to arts and letters, trade and industry; I see- 
Alir Kasim valiantly defending the independence of Bengal 1 
anil Bihar As these scenes pass before my eyes, I see 
a vision of this province once again making its msrk in 
the history of India. I see a cultured people, valiant 
and strong, in plenty and abundance, the masses happy 
and content, able to read and write, the rise of big cities. 
Out of nothing forging furnaces and exploiting the vast. 
imnrrn f resources of rb/s J and 

" Ankh Jo Ktseh Dekhtce Hoi 

Lub Pa Aa Sakia Nehetn, 

Mahve Htnrai Hun 

Ke Dumya Kya Sc Kya Ho Jaegee." 

And in that picture, I tee you, the Craduates oF 
•his Uruversity, occupying the most pie eminent positions 
— leaders of men, moulders of thought, pioneers of in- 
dustry and organizers of prosperous peasantry and,, 
above all, builders of peace, amity and concord. 
Graduates of the University, today I raise that vision and* 
that ideal before yoa and I wish you God-speed In your: 
Inarch of life. 


Twenty-fifth Session of the International 
Labour Conference 

The peoples of the world are so pre-occu- 
pied with war news that the International 
Labour Conference has attracted no attention. 
In ordinary years, too, as there is nothing: 
sensational tn its work, not much attention is 
paid to it. This year its session has been practi- 
cally ignored by even the great dailies. Yet we- 
rcad of the good work done by it m the Inter- 
national Labour Iievictv ; 


ihe Iwenty-,.,,.. ..u>.vu m me miernanonai i^dout 
C onference was held in Geneva from 8 to 28 June, 1939_ 
The following items were on the agenda : 

I. Technical and vocational education and appren- 
ticeship 

II Regulation of contracts of employment oF 
indigenous workers 

III Recruiting, placing and conditions of labour- 
er (equality of treatment) of migrant workers. 

U . Regulation of hours of work and rest periods oF 
professional drivers (and their assistants) oi 
vehicles engaged in road transport. 

V. Generalization of the reduction of hours of work 
> n 'udustry, commerce and offices. 

VI Reduction of hours of work in coal mines. 

The Conference was composed as follows : — 
There were 46 States represented at the Twenty-fiftfc< 
session, lie total number of delegates waa 151 , in*- 
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eluding 86 Government delegates, 3-1 employers’ delegates, 
and 34 ■workers’ delegates. Including those appointed 
during the course of the Conference, the number of 
advisers was 199, of whom 97 were attached to Govern- 
ment delegates, 48 to employers’ delegates, and 54 to 
workers’ delegates. In all, 353 per'ons were accredited 
to the Conference. 

Incomplete Delegations 

The following eleven States were represented by 
Government delegates only: Afghanistan, Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Iran, Iraq; 
Panama, Siam (now Thailand), and Turkey. 

At the previous session of the Conference the number 
of delegations consisting of Government delegates only 
had been sixteen. In 1937, it was fourteen and in 1936 
it was fifteen. 

Some of the concluding paragraphs of the 
report of the twenty-fifth session of the Con- 
ference are reproduced below. 

Although the Conference, on account of the situation 
resulting from the large-scale production of armaments, 
gave up the idea of dealing this year with the generaliza- 
tion of the reduction of hours of work and the reduction 
of hours of work in coal mines, the positive results which 
it achieved are 'till remarkable, as it adopted no fewer 
than four Conventions and ten Recommendations 

In the ca*e of hours of work and rest periods in 
road transport, a problem of importance not merely as 
regards the reduction of hours of work but al«o in con- 
nection with the safety of road users, the Conference 
finally adopted a Draft Convention and four Recommenda- 
tions. It adopted two Draft Conventions and two Recom- 
mendations in furtherance of the work of protecting 
Native labourers begun ten years ago In the delicate 
sphere of migration the Conference adopted a Draft Con- 
vention and two Recommendations concerning the re- 
cruiting, placing, and conditions of work, of migrant 
workers. Lastly, in connection with the vocational 
training and _ apprenticeship, it drew up two important 
Recommendatioi i which will be of great utility in 
countries where new legislative action in this sphere is 
being contemplated. 

Taking into account the uncertainty under which the 
world is labouring, it may thus be said that methods of 
international collaboration in social policy have proved 
highly effective for the solution of serious problems even 
at a time of crisis. 

The report concludes with words of hope : 

The Twenty-fifth Session of the Conference showed 
that even in a crisis it was the ideal of social justice 
towards which the vital forces — Governments employers, 
and workers— of the immense majority of the countries 
of the world were striving. Even if a catastrophe without 
precedent were to descend upon the world it is certain 
that these forces would continue to work together and 
would not be turned from their ideal. 

The Secretary-General of the Twenty-fifth Se«ion 

'be Conference said in his closing speech : “We close 
this Conference of 1939 with malice towards none, with 
goodwill towards all, and we ask for peace, not bowed 
by fear hut with the simple courage of the soldier who 
stands ready 1o give life gladly that others may know 
the joy of living" 

It mar be hoped that the energy and courage of all 
those who consider the International Labour Organization 
as an instrument of progress will continue to be exercised 


in the sphere of social policy and that, with the 
maintenance of peace, the Conference will be enabled 
year by year to continue its great work. 

71st Birthday of “ Thakkar Bapa ” 

Hie 71st birthday of Shn Amntlal V- 
Thakkar, affectionately and reverently called 
“ Thakkar Bapa ”, fell on the 29th November 
last It was celebrated at Bombay, Delhi and 
other places m a befitting manner and a purse 
was presented to him May he live for at least 
thirty years more to do more good to the classes- 
for whom he has laboured for the last quarter 
of a century. He is truly a rare worker, as 
Mahatma Gandhi says. Here is a mere brief 
outline of the work whicSi, he has done during, 
the last 25 years 

1914 : Joined the Servants of India Society,, 
Poona, as> a Luc Member on b-2-1914. Y7ent 
to the U. P. on famine relief work. 

1915 . Looked after various co-operative- 
societies of sweepers in Bombay. Started several 
schools for children of labour classes m Ahmeda- 
bad and Bombay. 

1926 : Famine relief work in Cutch. 

1917 : Secretary of an association of the 

non-official members of the then Bombay 
Council; studied several subjects closely- 
Worked for Mr Vithalbhai Patel’s Bill for 
compulsory primary education, organised meet- 
ings of depressed classes in Bombay 

1918 : Work for Primary Education in the 
Bombay Presidency. Enquiry into the distress 
of the agriculturists of the district of Naira, 
Gujarat. 

1919 : Labour work in Jamshedpur; orga- 
nised welfare work for the labourers 

1920 : Famine relief in the district of 
Pun, Orissa 

1921 ; Khadi work in Kathiaxvad. 

1922 ; Famine relief work in Panchmahals,, 
Gujarat. 

1923 : Beginning of the Bhil Welfare work 
in Panchmahals and Antyaja Seva Mandal 
work (Work for Depressed Classes and abori- 
ginal tribes) 

1924-25 : Consolidation and extension of 
Bhil and Antyaja Seva Mandal work in Gujarat. 

1926 : Presided over Bhavnagar State 
Subjects’ Conference; Secretary of All-India 
States Subjects’ Conference. Introduced scout- 
ing system in the boarding and day schools in 
the Bhil area. 

1927 : Flood relief work in Gujarat. Flood 
relief work in Sind. Presided over KathaiwacT 
States Subjects’ Conference at Porbunder. • 
Organised a Scout Rally in the District ofT 
Panchmahals. 
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192S : Enquiry into Bardoli agitation; 
continued to take interest in the problem of the 
States. A member of the Patiala Enquiry 
Committee, appointed by the All-India States 
Peoples' Conference and officiated as Chairman 
of the said Committee. President of the Punjab 
States Peoples’ Conference. Bhil work progress. 
Well construction work for depressed classes; 
survey of municipalities in Gujarat. 

1929 : Flood relief work in Assam 

1930 : Bhil work progress Wells for 
depressed classes. Co-operative societies for 
municipal Bhangis of Jhalod and Mahudha in 
Gujarat A Dharrashala for Bhangis at Nadiad. 
Sentenced to six months’ imprisonment on the 
charge of abetment of picketing liquor shops, 
but released after two months 

1931 : Enquiry into the police atrocities 
•on ’BoTsafi women. 

1932 ; Bhil and Hanjan Work Bhnngi 
Co-operative Societies in Nadiad and Jhalod. 
Annual melas in the Bhil area. Interned for 
-3 months. Swadeshi League at Dohad. Poona 
Pact. Supplied statistics for the depressed class 
population and number of Seats of D. C in the 
future legislatures and took part in the talks 
leading to Poona Pact Appointed General 
Secretary of the Servants of Untouchables 

• Society, (Hanjan Scvak Sangh) 

1933 : llarijan Tour in different provinces 
■with Gandhi ji 

1934: llarijan Tour with Gandhiji 
(12,58-4 mites’ travel in si\ months.! Organised 
llarijan work in the Frounces Collection of 
funds for Hanjan work: tour m Provinces for 
•organising Hanjan work 

1935 : Tour in Madras Presidency for 
organising Hnrijnn work. Tour in Assam and 
starting of welfare work for tribal people 


Enquiry Committee by the Government of 
Orissa. 

1939 : Organised welfare work for the 
Bhils of the western part of the West Khandesh 
district at the instance of Mahatma Gandhi and 
the Bombay Government (Dr. Gilder) . Devoted 
attention to the problem of the aborigines in 
some provinces. Organized Relief Work for the 
Talchcr refugees. Continuation of work in con- 
nection with the Partially Excluded Areas En- 
quuy Committee, Ons*a and Municipal Sweepers 
Enquiry Committee, C P. Supervision of the 
extension of the llarijan Niwas Buildings, Delhi. 
Toured in Bengal, Bihar, Oris e a, A«am and 
C. P on Hanjan and Aboriginal work. Pre- 
pared schemes for the uplift of Harijans and 
Aborigines in Bihar at the instance of Bihar 
Government Completes 70th year on 29th 
TStasemtax, 1939. 

How we wish all public workers were 
workers like Thakkar Bapa — at least the younger 
ones among them ! 

Labour Problems in Time of I Tar 

The International Labour Review for 
Xo\ ember contains a very important article on 
Labour problems in time of war. It treats of 
Employment. Unemployment, and Vocational 
Education, Contracts of Service; Hours of 
Work and Rc«t Periods, Employment of 
Women and Children; Women Workers, and 
Child Labour; Industrial Medicine; Accident Pre- 
\ention; Labour Inspection, Social Insurance; 
Assistance for the Families of Mobilized Men; 
Assistance for War Victims, Wages; Nutrition; 
Housing, Agricultural Workers; Seamen; 
Native Labour; Collaboration between Public 
tut hon tics and Employers’ and Workers’ 
Organizations 
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The Conditions of Future Peace 

There are politicians and statesmen who 
think that peace depends mainly on political 
and territorial readjustments But those who 
are interested mainly m economic and labour 
problems think that something more is neces- 
sary. That is a view' on which the International 
Labour office lays stress: 

“The treaty of p-ace that is to come will not only 
provide for political and territorial readjustments; it must 
lay the foundations of a better economic and social order 
for the world. The declaration m the Constitution of 
the International Labour Organization that world peace 
must he based on social justice remains and will remain 
true. It carries forward Albert Thomas's dictum “If you 
wish for peace, prepare for justice ” The statesmen who 
will bear the heavy responsibility of fixing the terms of 
peace must have a full knowledge of the economic and 
social conditions of the world and of the aspirations of 
the employers and workers who collaborate in the organi- 
zation of production.” 

“ Full Recognition of Human Rights ” 

On the 25th of November last the Bengal 
Co-operative Alliance celebrated the Seven- 
teenth, International Co-operators’ Day in 
Calcutta by organizing an imposing procession 
and holding a meeting in the Senate Hall under 
the presidentship of Srijut Nalmi Ranjan 
Barker, finance minister of Bengal. After the 
president had! addressed the large gathering, 
the following resolution w as unanimously 
passed: 

“This assembly of co-operators comprised in the 
world-wide membership of the International Co-operative 
Alliance recognizing the gravity of the present world war 
and in the presence of the failure of fhe Governments 
either collectively or individually to restate understand- 
ing and fraternity in international relations and thus 
to raise an impregnable barrier against war, re-affirms 
the conviction ^ that the cooperative system of economy 
and its social ideal represent the future basis of civiliza- 
tion and the surest guarantee of peace, and calls upon 
all co-operative organizations, national and international, 
to immediately formulate the demands of co-operators 
and mobilize their forces as citizens with all their moral 
and economic influence they possess for the defence of 
freedom, re-establishment of justice, full recognition of 
human rights and the restoration of peace " 

In seconding the resolution Sj Mnnal 
Kanti Bose made a speech m the course of 
which he said: 

It. is Governments that make war, but they always 
do it in the name of tbeir peoples But peoples do not 
want to make war. Why then do people co-operate with 
their Governments in the wars declared by the latter ? 
It is. because people are taught from their infancy that 
certain isms are greater than co-operation, even greater 
than fife. Thus peoples are made to fight for “nalional- 
ism, patriotism,” “Imperialism,” “Fascism," “Hitler- 
ism," Communism," and all the “isms” that the ingenuity 
of man has discovered. “Co-operators throughout the 


world,” said Mr. Bose, “have to eradicate this evil organiza- 
tions to change the minds of the people and control the 
Governments 

Nature had intended to make Indians one people, 
hut here again the ingenuity of man has discovered that 
we are so many nations, communities, races, classes, etc 
Co-operators have to fight against these evildoers, and 
spread the doctrine of co-operation, day in and day out, 
among the people. 

N. R. Sarker's Address on International 
Co-operators' Day 

Speaking as president of the International' 
Co-operators’ Day meeting m Calcutta, Mr. 
N. R Barker said: 

I have also always advocated a strengthening of the 
co-operative movement on scientific lines and of co- 
operation in all its forms, as it has been my firm convic- 
tion that in co-opera lion, properly understood and pro- 
perly applied, lay the solution of the social and economic 
problems of the masses in the rural areas The experi- 
ments in co-operation in Western countries, where the 
movement has had its origin, have clearly demonstrated 
the great possibilities of economic improvement through 
this movement Sweden offers us a conspicuous example 
of what the co-operative movement, if properly conducted, 
could do for the all-round uplift of a country Denmark 
again is the world's outstanding example of agricultural 
recovery— a recovery which came from the people them- 
selves and by the natural processes of increased efficiency, 
the elimination of waste and the reduction of overhead 
costs, through the principles of co-operation. Moreover, 
co-operstion in Denmark is not merely confined to agri- 
culture and industry, but also extends to a wider area 
of national activities In fact, it is as pervasive as the 
State it»elf It enlists the humblest citizen on a plane 
of equality with the richest and transfers to those who 
produce and those who consume many of the activities 
which in other countries are performed by distant, if not 
hostile agencies, indifferent to the effect of their acts on 
the well-being of the people whom they profess to serve. 

After showing that the co-operative move- 
ment kas spread its activities to the inter- 
national sphere also, he observed : 

“I for one have no hesitation in believing that Free- 
dom, in the truest sense. Co-operation and Peace are 
indivisible, and that only as co-operation in the inter- 
national field gains ground and is intensified can we hope 
for lasting peace and the triumph of real freedom in the 

“It may be pertinent to observe in this connection 
that even communistic Russia and Fascist Italy, although 
wedded to totalitarian and collectivist philosophy, have in 
the economic sphere resorted to the co-operative principle 
quite largely and with very conspicuous success.” 

Bengal has special reason to adopt the co- 
operative principle. 

Indeed the cooperative principle has a special lc«son 
for Bengal, for with small resources and her diverse needs, 
the necessity for making a little go a long way becomes 
all the more urgent. And it is not in that restricted field 
alone that I see great possibilities for co-operation in this 
province Iu the social and economic spheres and even 
in the political sphere, I think, there is a great need and 
also great possibilities for co-operation. 
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What Forward Bloc May Do 

At the opening ceremony of the new 
premises of the office of the Forward Bloc 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose said that if the Con- 
gress Working Committee did not follow up 
the resignation of the Congress ministries to its 
logical conclusion, ns he apprehended it would 
not, the Leftist forces would not fail to give a 
Bold lead to the country. 

Tho«e who do not belong to any party 
would rejoice whichever party succeeded in 
making the country free. It would give us the 
greatest pleasure if all political parties and 
•communities combined andl co-operated to bring 
the struggle for freedom to a successful close 

-Some Forward Bloc Resolutions 

The All-India Working Committee of the 
Forward Bloc passed some resolutions at its 
sitting on the 2Cth November last m Calcutta 
some of which are printed below: 

The Committee condemned “the Governmental re- 
pression that has heen accentuated m different parts of the 
•country since the outbreak of war in September and whirh 
has been directed solely against anti-imperialists of various 
persuasions. The Committee also notes with strong dis- 
approval the further aggravation of governmental repres 
sion in U. P., Andhra, Tamil Nad and other provinces 
•since the resignation of Congress ministries" 

The Committee draws the attention of the All India 
Muslim League to the policy and activities of the Govern- 
ments of the Punjab and Bengal that are under its inllu 
-cnee and control. “ Jt is a matter of deep regret," the 
•Committee feels "that since the inception of the war in 
these two provinces arrest and persecution and curtailment 
of civil liberties hav« been much more widespread and 
drastic than in provinces administered by Congress minis* 
-tries. It is noteworthy that the Punjab Government, that 
js supposed to look after the interests of the Muslims, has 
imade no discrimination between Hindu and Muslim anti- 
imperialists as is evident from the treatment accorded to 
the Majlis-i-Ahrar during the last two months” 

The Committee emphatically condemns the Bengal 
-Government for the regime it has introduced since the 
outbreak of war, whereunder public meetings have been 
banned all o\er the province, the Press Ordinance has 
been applied in a drastic and rigorous manner and arrest 
and persecution have been increased, as also the harass- 
ment of political workers of all Leftist parties and groups. 
This regime amounts in effect to a complete dental of 
civil liberty and the responsibility, for it rests primarily 
and directly on a Government that is controlled by the 
All-India Muslim League and indirectly on the British 
Government that professes to be a champion of democracy 
.and freedom.” 

These resolutions are worthy of support so 
far as they go. ■ ..... 

The Committee has considered it note- 
worthy that the Punjab Government have made 
no discrimination between Hindus and Muslims. 
It should have noted with satisfaction that the 
Bengal Government have discriminated between 


Hindus and Muslims ! For no one is a 
Nationalist who is not indifferent to the 
intere't®, religious rights, civil liberties, and 
welfare of the Hindus— particularly of tho*e of 
Bengal, * 

Another resolution parsed by the Com- 
mittee runs ns follows : 

The Committee rejrivtru its ttrong protest at the un- 
fair allegation made by Mahatma Gandhi and tome other 
leaden lo ihe effect that Indian Muslims will resist a 
national atruggle for freedom, vrilh the mult that com- 
munal riot* will occur. The Committee conaidera that 
auch an accu*atton la altogether i nfounded and that no 
freedom-loving Muilim can possibly tolerate It and the 
Committee has no doubt that Indian Muslims will empha- 
tically repudiate this baseless and unwarranted slur. It 
is confident that poor and exploited Muslim*, who recog- 
nise no sin so heinous as slavery and whose passion for 
freedom is transparently clear, will come forward in their 
thousands and tens of thousands to aerve the national 

Though our reading of newspapers i« far 
from exhaustive, we may be allowed to say that 
wc do not remember to have come across this 
particular allegation in io hinny words, though 
there •-ecras to be some such apprehension in 
the minds of some Congress leaders. t Whether 
the apprehension, if it exists, is well founded, 
or whether the Forward Bloc’s confidence, ex- 
pressed in the last sentence of the resolution, is 
well founded, we arc not in a position to say,, 
being more or less arm-chair politicians. But 
we have our own notions, which we need not 
gi\e out, as we arc r>6t leaders 


Plants Their Own Physicians 

When the late Sir J. C Bose said that plants have 
emotions and heart-bests and feel pain, there was a volley 
of opposition from many quarters He pointed out how 
wounded plants heal Hiemselves with mysterious juices. 

With this a, basis-Mr A.re Ji„ Haagen Smith of the 
California Institute of Technology, proceeded on the study 
and solved the mystery of that healing juice 
, petered a batch of fresh string beans and 

beans' -Tn a few hnn r *1 ' po ^ ,nin 8s of other wounded 

Pl”» by ib, cm,l h„d™ „ “ “ d ‘ “"• rf “» 

Russian Slalecraft aid Diplomacy 

The aristocracy Bod the middle-class rnm- 

Britain °' «*' inhSta ot 

diplomacy and Assessed" 3 !] 0051 . stat “ ratt « nd 
and that it the l,vc t *’ , f 

horny-handed sons rftJ 5°? r,lM 00d the 
entrusted with the port f£ “J. 
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ment, they' would make a mess of the whole 
thing. But ns a matter of fact, v/hen placed at 
the helm of the state they did not do so. 
Nevertheless the upper classes of Britain may 
still cherish the same notion. 

Whatever the case may be with Britain, 
in Russia, which has been entirely freed from 
its aristocratic and bourgeoisie elements, leaders 
belonging to the class of common people have 
shown themselves on the whole equal in diplo- 
macy and statecraft (which, as they are today, 
do not admire) to British and other politi- 
cians. They broke off with Britain and France 
and concluded a pact with Germany. Few 
could then suspect that Russia had done so with 
an eye to the main chance. 

She simply mobilized her army to the 
Polish border, but did little fighting That was 
left to be done by Germany When Poland 
had been entirely disabled by Germany, Russia 
stepped in and laid claim to and seized the 
wealthier and more profitable half of Poland. 
Germany was made a, fool of but had to keep 
ffmet. What Russia did was not right, any 
more than Germany’s action was right. But 
Russia was the cleverer of the two conquerors. 

After the seizure of the better portion of 
Poland, Russia has been busy securing practi- 
cally the overlordship of some of her smaller 
• neighbours. What the outcome of her ex- 
change of ‘ courtesies ’ with Finland will be is 
®ot yet (27th ’November) certain. 

As yet Russia has not taken any active 
part in the Anglo-Franco-Gerraan war, and' 
Britain has not been saying any harsh thmg3 
against the Soviet. 

We simple-minded Indians do not always 
understand the game of the European powers, 
p 1 've have been hearing for decades that 
^ennany and Russia both, wanted to grab 
Anuia. If that be so, the Soviet may be waiting 
>or the day when Germany,, will make a move 
towards India after disabling Britain; if she 
can, on the ocean by submarine and magnetic 
mine warfare. Then she (Russia) being nearer 
India will seize the opportunity to occupy 
tni8 country. That may be her bright idea — we 
2°.?° , now. Rut we do cot in the least desire 
ntams disablement by Germany. He must 
oe an arrant knave and fool combined who 
would prefer Hitler’s rule to British rule, 
enough the latter has many faults and imper- 
ections. What we want is plain self-rule. 

Jke Partition of Poland 

The state known as Poland before it ‘was 
partitioned between Russia and Germany was, 
79—3 


no doubt, partly the creation of the Treaty of 
Versailles. But there is also no doubt that there 
is and was a distinct country called Poland 
with a distinct people called the Poles mainly 
inhabiting it, speaking a distinct language 
called Polish with a properly developed litera- 
ture. Assuming that the Treaty of Versailles 
added some German territory and German 
inhabitants and some Ukrainian territory and 
inhabitants to Poland proper, it would have 
been justifiable to separate these by peaceful 
means from the latter. War was not justified. 
There would have been justification for any 
region proved to be inhabited mainly by Ger- 
man-speaking people and desiring to be includ- 
ed in Germany to be included therein. Similar- 
ly the region inhabited mainly by the 
Ukrainians and other non-Polish people could 
have been peacefully allowed and helped either 
to join the other Ukranians and form a 
separate state or join Soviet Russia, according 
as those people desired. It cannot be taken for 
granted that all German-speaking peoples 
inhabiting regions near Germany were or are 
longing to be placed under Hitler’s rule or that 
all Ukrainians and other non-Russians were or 
arc devout adherents of Stalinism. 

The peaceful method of inclusion of some 
territory in Germany and some in Russia coutd 
be approved, but the method of sanguinary 
warfare cannot. Nevertheless, if after the 
defeat of Poland!, Germany and Russia had left 
Poland proper to the Poles after appropriating 
to themselves the non-Polish portions, there 
could have been some justification for such a 
6tep. But they have not- done so — they have 
partitioned Poland proper, ton. All liberty- 
loving independent countries ought to do what 
they can to restore a free Poland to the Poles. 

, s Another urgent duty awaits humanity. It 
Is to administer relief to destitute Poles of both 
sexes and all ages, wherever they may be. 

Aerial , Submarine And Mine Warfare 

With the progress of science, war has be- 
come more savage and inhuman. It has been 
becoming more and more destructive not only 
of the actual fighters but also of women and 
children and other non-combatant population, 
dwelling not only in fortified towns taking active 
part in a war but also in open villages and 
towns — their only fault being that they are 
part of the population of a country at war. The 
most glaring example of this horrible aspect of 
modern warfare has been presented to the world 
by the attacking air squadrons of Japan demo- 
lishing entire villages and towns of China.. 
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Similar havoc, though not on such a large scale, 
was wrought in the late Spanish Civil war. 

In the present Anglo-Franco-German war, 
German aeroplanes have been trying to bomb 
British villages and towns, but with little or no 
success As the sole object of aggressive war- 
fare is the destruction of or infliction of loss 
on the enemy, the aggressors do not discrimi- 
nate between the means adopted for the purpose. 
Deceit and treachery are not considered blame- 
worthy if practised during warfare Attacking 
the enemy without his getting warned is con- 
sidered particularly cle\er It is, therefore, a 
blessing that noiseless aeroplane machinery have 
not yet been invented Hence anti-aircraft guns 
can be used against aeroplanes and people can 
seek shelter underground betimes as protection 
against bombing. 

But submarines can generally attack ships 
unawares, and cannot generally be fought as 
attacking aeroplanes can be and are In the 
present war Germany seems to rely greatly on 
her submarines and different kinds of mines for 
success. The number of ships she has already 
destroyed by these means would have had a 
paralysing effect if Britain did not possess a 
■very large mercantile marine and a powerful 
navy. Nonetheless she must be feeling the 
heavy loss. Her scientists and inventors are 
doing all they can to find out some means to 
baffle Germany’s submarine and! mines campaign, 
which has been latterly greatly intensified The 
havoc wrought by this campaign makes the 
inhumanity of war parti cularlv con s picuous 
One cannot but admire the courage, patriotism 
and sense of duty of the sailor* who continue to 
man and) ply all sea-going craft in spite of immi- 
nent risk of sudden death any hour of the day 
and night. 

Germany is making an enemy of neutral 
countries al«o by indiscriminately sinking ships, 
whether belonging to Britain and France or to 
non-belligerent countries. 

The economic staying power of Germany 
is not at all equal to that of Britain. Tbc 
latter’s efforts to seize and prevent all German 
exports by sea are sure to greatly affect 
Germany’s resources at no distant date. 

Real and Nominal Neutrally 

If in war time any country docs not help 
any of the belligerents in any way, that is real 
neutrality. But if any so-called neutral country, 
sells arm*, machinery and ammunition to both 
belligerent parties, that is not true neutrality. 
Such a country in fact shares the guilt of both 
__ the warring parties to the extent that they may 


be guilty, if both be so. To supply arms and 
ammunition is really to take part in war. 

That America will supply war materials to 
whomsoever may buy them does not indicate 
cither her pacifism or her impartiality. It only 
shows that she wants to make money. That she 
has got large orders for aeroplanes from the 
Allies, and that Britain has enough ships to 
import war goods from America and Germany 
has not, may have been determining factors in 
the recent amendment of America’s Neutrality 
Law. 

War As Enemy of Culture 

The last great war in Europe horrified man- 
kind by its destruction in France and other 
countries of great monuments of human culture. 
In the Smo-Japancse war, too, Japan has des- 
trojed many universities, libraries, ancient 
palatial buildings and other monuments and 
innumerable objects of art of various kinds. 
Such destruction has taken place in the Spanish 
Civil w-ar, too. 

The havoc wrought m Warsaw is indes- 
cribable. 

If objects of culture could be safeguarded 
and preserv cd even in the midst of war, most of 
the cultural heritage of humanity now destroyed 
dunng wartime could be tran«mittcd to posterity. 

The Mournful Plight of Warsaw 

Who can have the heart to talk of the 
glories of war in the face of the condition to 
wlnrh the inhabitants of villages and towns 
w rerked by the aggressors arc reduced ? The 
citizens of Warsaw put up a most valiant fight 
m defence of their hearths and homes, and now 
the city is a mass of ruins, the famished inhabi- 
tants are obliged to feed on dead dogs and are 
a prey to epidemics. We do not even know 
whether any help from outside can reach them. 

Such is a part of the darker side of modern 
civilization 

Unexpected Undignified Comment 
and Language 

From before election to the Congress presi- 
dential chair for the second time, in spite of 
provocation Snjut Subhas Chandra Bo'c had 
been speaking and writing with becoming self- 
restraint and dignity. We were, therefore, 6orry 
to notice the following paragraphs in an editorial 
article written by him in the latest issue of his 
Forward Bloc (November 25, 1939) on the 
resolution of the Congress Working Committee 
regarding the Congress attitude to the British 
Government : 
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The most significant sentence in the first resolution 
is as follows: — “The Working Committee vrill continue 
to explore all means of arriving at an honourable settle- 
ment, even though the British Government has banged 
the door in the face of the Congress," which when para- 
phrased should read “We shall continue to lick the feet 
of the Brili<h Government even though we have been 
kicked by them ” 

Tliis is not Politics as wc understand it or as the 
modern world under«tands it — but perhaps it is in accord- 
ance with Biblical or Vaishnavic traditions. Such a policy 
may appeal to one or to a few persons — but will it be 
acceptable to the nation that is more interested in freedom, 
which is a life-and-death f|ueslion. than in the whims of 
individuals? It remains to be seen if the Indian people 
will repudiate a policy that demands that we should lick 
the feet that kick ns. 

Difference of opinion is only to be expected 
in nil matters of greater or less importance. In 
expressing such difference one should rely on 
the statement of facts and arguments in order to 
convince the public that one is right. Indul- 
gence in undignified and abusive language leads 
to the weakening of the case of the writer or 
speaker who does so and in addition causes 
people to lose respect for him. 

The Constituent Assembly 

In writing about the Constituent Assembly 
which, according to Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress Working Committee, Should draw up 
a constitution for India, it has been said that 
those communities which may desire to elect 
their representatives on it by separate electorates 
of their own may do so. A step further and the 
communalists will be given the right to their 
present weightage, excessive and separate fixed 
quota in the public services, and similar anti- 
democratic and! anti-national concessions. 
Therefore, we ought to be told beforehand in 
wlhat respects the New Political Dispensation 
will differ from_ the present political dispensa- 
tion which Jjd.ts has received from British 
imperialists. Of course, the Indian word 
«i ^ m ?- Swara i ” an d the English expression 
Absolute Independence " may be used to 
denote it. But will these high-sounding expres- 
sions stand for the real thing ? 

We are not opposed to the idea of a Con- 
stituent Assembly. But we desire that its 
results should not in any respect be anti-national 

and anti-democratic. 

It would be difficult to convene a Consti- 
tuent Assembly for a country with such a large 
population as India. Perhaps the primary 
electors, the adults, in case adult suffrage be 
adopted, will elect their representatives and 
these representatives will elect the delegates to 
the Assembly. The adoption of adult suffrage 


may meet the needs of those who want separate 
communal electorates. If the kind of indirect 
election to the Assembly which has been indi- 
cated above were adopted, that might make the 
Assembly a body of manageable proportions. 
Still, it would be too large a body to draft a 
constitution. A small committee would have 
to be appointed to draft it If the Congress 
played the leading role in the Constituent 
Assembly business, that committee would 
entrust the drafting to Mahatma Gandhi. In 
that case, what would really happen would be 
that the Constituent Assembly would be asked 
to vote on the draft. 

Therefore much trouble and expense and 
fuss could bo avoided if a very small committee 
of experts belonging to different parties and 
communities who have studied the popular con- 
stitutions of various countries were entrusted 
even now with the drafting of the constitution. 
They could do it in consultation with Mahatmaji, 
or, as he is the dictator, under his direction. 
Wc think such a constitution may be as satis- 
factory rs can be expected in the present 
circumstances of India, though it will not com- 
pletely satisfy all parties and persons. 

Wfiy Britishers Are In India 

According to British imperialists, one of the 
reasons why Britishers are m India to rule the 
country is that there are various divisions 
among the people of the country, that there 
are conflicting claims put forward by them, 
and that there are communal clashes and 
quarrels, and so on and so forth; and Britishers 
are here to hold the balance even and to act 
as reconcilers, mediators and adjudicators. 

The correctness of this plea being assumed 
but not admitted, it amounts to this that Britain 
will withdraw from India when the people have 
beeD muffed, j/ Jorvf. rnrtvnJpielv, at ,&oy to a 
far greater extent than at the time of the British 
occupation, when they will cease to put up 
separate claims and when there will not be 
communal clashes. But is it a fact that British 
rule has been deliberately trying to unify the 
peoples of India and that as a result the longer 
British rule lasts, the less does the British 
legislators feel it necessary to recognize divi- 
sions among the people, that the divisions 
recognized grow increasingly smaller in number, 
and fissiparous tendencies among the people 
grow less and less marked ? Let us look at 
the facts. The notion that different com- 
munities in India have different interests was 
started under official auspices in the ^first^ 
decade of this century when Lord Minto 
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Home Minister of the autonomous Government of Bengal, 
yesterday, -when it met after a rather long recess. The 
question was put by Mr. Sihnath Banerjee who wanted 
to know if a novel — “Natun Diner Alo” — (New Dav’s 
Light) written by Mrs. Bimal Prativa Dehi had been 
proscribed by the Government. 

Hon Home Minister admitted that it was under 
ban ami replying to farther questions put by Mr. 
Bancrjee laid cm table a list showing that from 1920-34 
there were under ban about 2319 boohs and Irorn 1934-36 
the number of books under ban were 212. The Govern- 
ment, said the Home Minister further, were not prepared 
to make a general statement whether they proposed to 
to withdraw the ban ‘‘but are ready to consider individual 
cases on their merits.” 

The proscription of more than 2,500 books 
in a province shows either that its government 
is not normal or that the condition of the mind 
of its people is not normal, or both. Whatever 
the fact may be, is it creditable to those who 
are in charge of its affairs ? 

** India in Bondage ” 

Apropos the Home Minister’s statement 
about banned books that the Bengal Govern- 
ment “ are ready to consider individual cases on 
their merits, ” we bring it to Ins notice that when 
some time ago the Central Government were 
asked whether they would be pleased to withdraw 
the ban on the late Dr J. T. Sunderland’s India 
in Bondage, the reply received was to the effect 
that the book had been proscribed by the Ben- 
gal Government, to whom the question should 
be addressed. As the publisher of the book, 
S). Ramananda Chatterjee, is not a member of 
the Bengal Assembly and as no member thereof 
lias asked the aforesaid question, we mention 
tlie matter here — not in the expectation that it 
wilt draw the attention of the Bengal Ministry 
and the ban on the book will be withdrawn, but 
merely to make one or two remarks. 

Ctw> is ibis. There is soi :a ike x-boie book 
India ta Bondage, or in any of its chapters, 
paragraphs or sentences, anything approaching 
the concentrated sedition (according to the 
Indian renal Code) contained in the Indepen- 
dence l>\v declaration of the Indian National 
Congress which ts repeated every year in January 
from a thousand platforms and in hundreds of 
newspapers without let or hindrance Let any 
official or non- official who can, prove the falsity 
of tin- remark. 

Why then has the Independence Day 
declaration not been proscribed and India in 
Bondage still remains proscribed ? 

The other remark is that of all works 
India »n Bondage is the book which made out 
the strongest ca«o — an unanswerable ca«e — for 


Indian self-rule It is therefore a classical 
work 

If Sir N, N. Sircar, the late Law Member 
to the Government of India, who as Advocate- 
General of Bengal prosecuted Sj. Ramananda 
Chatterjee and got him convicted, were now 
asked whether the book should continue to 
remain proscribed ten years after the conviction 
of its publisher, we are quite sure his answer 
will be in the negative. 

British Ministry of Information 
on Magnetic Mines 

London, Nov 27 

The Ministry of Information announces that measures 
to combat the German Magnelic Mine campaign is well 

An appeal for volunteers of two thousand men lo man 
two hundred drifter* and trawlers for minesweeplng has 
evoked a greater number then required The«e ships will 
become naval vessels classed as trawler reserve. It is 
recalled that towards the end of the last war. the 
American barrage of magnetic mines extended over a 
great area between Norway and Britain.— Reuttr. 

The sooner these measures succeed in com- 
bating the menace of the magnetic mines the 
better. 

British Premier on Britain s ffar 
Aims and Peace Aims 

On the 25th November last Mr Chamber- 
lain dwelt on Britain’s war aims and peace aims 
in his broadcast speech 

Mr Chamberlain thanked the Empire peoples for 
their support so freely ami swiftly given and said • 
“We entered the war to defend freedom and establish 
peace, the two vital principles of our Empire and the 
Empire’s unity today gave us moral as wrll as material 
strength to win them ” — Reuter 

Tlie Indian National Congress has asked 
the British Government if at the end of the 
war they will give India freedom. That means 
that in tbs opmios of the Congress freedom 
docs not at present exist in the part of the 
Empire known as India A thing that docs not 
exist cannot require to be defended. There- 
fore India has relieved Britain of the task of 
defending freedom in the largest part of 
the Empire. 
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there was a full and constant flow of trade between the 
nations concerned and each country would have the 
right to choose her own form of internal government as 
long as it did not pursue an external policy injurious to 
its neighbours and armaments would be gradually dropped 
as useless expense, except as far as needed for ihe pre- 
servation of internal law and order. This would take many 
years and some machinery would be needed capable of 
guiding the development of the new Europe id the right 
direction. He hoped that Germany, animated by a new 
spirit, might he among the nations which would parti- 
cipate in its operations."— Sealer. 

The Indian National Congress has desired 
to know the peace aims of Britain. Without 
seeking to do so Britain's Prime Minister has 
satisfied the desire of the Congress. The British 
peace aims as described by the Premier have 
nothing to do with any country outside Europe. 
They are strictly confined to Europe. 

Alleged Vindictive Policy of Congress 
Working Committee 

A long resolution or statement issued by 
the Working Committee of the All-India For- 
ward Bloc contains the following sentence’ 

It has been reported by the members and supporters 
of the Forward Bloc in several provinces that the 
Congress Working Committee and its agents have been 
pursuing a vindictive policy against them 

After citing instances from the Frontier 
Province — not the brilliant kidnappings—, 
Delhi and Bengal, the statement concludes. 

The above instances though by no means exhaustive 
will suffice to demonstrate the attitude and policy of the 
Congress Working Committee and its agents vis-a-vis the 
Forward Bloc. This Committee apprehends that this 
attitude and policy will continue and therefore calls upon 
the members of the Bloc all over the country to put up 
with this persecution with calmness and fortitude, firm 
in the belief that it enjoys the confidence of the masses 
It is painful to note that while the members of the 
Congress Working Committee go on appealing for unity 
and discipline, they themselves pursue a policy which 
leads to disunity and disruption in the ranks of the 
Congress Though the whole world including India is 
now passing through an unprecedented cri«is, the Con- 
gress Working Committee is still considering what dis 
ciptinary action should he taken in connection with the 
demonstrations held by the Leftists on the 9th July, last. 
—V. P. 

We are not in a position to pronounce any 
opinion on the allegations. 

Forward Bloc Wants Autonomous 
Baluchistan Province 

Dte Forward Bloc committee’s long reso- 
lution takes in Baluchistan al-o in its wide 
sweep, though it is silent on the exploits of the 
Baluchi raiders in the Sindh villages. 

The Committee sends its cordial greetings to the 
' reople of Baluchistan and assure them of us whole- 


hearted sympathy and support in their heroic struggle for 
political and social progress. In particular, the Com- 
ntittee expresses its firm conviction that the people of 
Baluchistan are entitled to the same political status as- 
the rest of India. The Committee condemns the Govern- 
nieni of Baluchistan for the arrest of Khan Abdos Sam ad 
Khan, President of Anjuman-e-Vatan and Editor Utaqlat. 
a gallant worker in the cause of civil liberty and national 
freedom It conveys Us sympathy and support to him in 
the trials and tribulations that may be in store for him 
and his comrades and hopes that despite such obstacles, 
the freedom movement in Baluchistan will go on with 
unabated vigour 

The population of the whole of Baluchistan 
is smaller than that of a large district in Madras, 
Bengal or U. P. Who will pay for the adminis- 
trative machinery required for an autonomous 
Baluchistan Province ? 

Status of the Orissa States 

Snjut Harekrishna Mahtab has sent us a 
criticism of the article on the Status of the 
Orissa States by Shri Ronendra Protap Singh 
Deo, published in our last issue. It ‘has to be 
held over for publication in the next January 
issue owing to great pressure on our space in 
the present number 
Herr Hitler’s Sarcasm 

Herr Hitler is reported to have said sarcas- 
tically some time ago, “ If Britain started 
granting her own Empire full liberty by- 
restoring the freedom of India, we should have 
bowed to her ” It is reported' that he has subse- 
quently amplified this sarcastic remark. It is 
true that the British Prime Minister and some 
other Ministers and the British Viceroy of India 
have repeatedly said that they were fighting 
for freedom and democracy, though they have 
jiot yet made India free and established fully 
democratic institutions here, or declared definite- 
ly when exactly they tv ould do so But those who 
Jive in glass houses ought not to throw stones 
at others Herr Hitler, the destroyer of the 
liberty of his own people, of Austria, of 
Czechoslovakia and of Poland, should be the 
la«t person to attack another nation for not. 
granting liberty to its subjects 

It is also true that British imperialists may 
gay to Herr Hitler in reply : “Yes, if we were 
to grant liberty to India and withdraw from 
that country, it would be easy for you to invade 
and occupy it !” That might be a clever rctort- 
But British statesmen should remember that 
Britain is responsible for the fact that India 
cannot defend herself against foreign invasion 
relying on her own unaided strength. 

But charge and counter-charge apart, it is 
a historical fact worthy of serious consideration 
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that Britain’s possession of India has made her 
wealthy and powerful and has consequently 
aroused the envy of otiher nations. British 
imperialism m India has been a standing 
example of what imperialism can do for an 
imperialist nation and has led other nations to 
take to the path of empire-building. It has 
thus been the direct or indirect cause of some 
wars undertaken by other nations. And Britain 
herself has had to fight many a battle on land 
and sea and in the air with the direct or indirect 
object of keeping her hold on India. 

If there is to be peace in the world, imperial- 
ism must go If imperialism is to go, the greatest 
imperial power in the world should give it up. 
The establishment of complete self-rule m India, 
which is Britain's greatest imperial possession, 
would be an indubitable proof that she has 
ceased \o worship at the shrine of lmpcriahsm. 
Ceasing to do so, she could with all her soul and 
all her power and resources fight the imperial- 
ism of other nations and be the greatest 
protagom-t and promoter of w orld-peace That 
would indeed be a most glorious role 

It must be admitted that Britain alone is 
not responsible for the fact that she has not 
yet become anti-imperialist. We Indians have 
not yet given her all the help she requires to 
become the greatest promoter of w orld-peace by 
ourselves doing our utmost to become free, self- 
ruling and independent. 

Mahatma Gandhi on the Communal 
Decision 

In Ilarijan for November 4, 1939, Mahatma 
Gandhi had written : 

“Sir Samuel talks of the Communal Award as a 
meritorious act of the British Government I am sorrjr 
be mentioned it.. ..I am unable to regard it as a proud 
• British achievement.. 1 say this apart from its merits, 
which do not hear close scrutiny But the Congress has 
loyally accepted it because I was party to the request 
made to the late Mr MacDonald to arbitrate." 

Subsequently Gandhiji has corrected him- 
self in Ilarijan of the 18th November. He has 
said therein that it was not an award but a 
decision of the British Government, and that 
as it was not an award but a decision, there 
could be no question of my being party to it.” 
But as regards his assertion that the Congress 
!has loyally accepted it, he has not made any 
correction. The Congress has not accepted it 
in any open session, nor has the All-India Con- 
gress Committee or the Congress Working 
Committee done so. But the Congress has 
practically accepted it, the only dissentients 
in practice being the Congress Nationalist Party. 


They have all along carried on agitation against 
it, which neither the Rightists nor the Leftists 
or the Forward Bloc have done. 

Gandhiji is for “ an agreed revision of the 
decision, which has many glaring defects.” 

“What f t Gandhiji) w.Il not do is to make an appeal 
to the British Government to revise it over the heads of 
the parties affected It «iands till the parties agree to 
purge it of its absurdities " 

Which means that it is, in the language of 
Sir N. N Sircar, “ a temporary-permanent 
arrangement ! ” 

“ The Servant of India ” Disappears 

The Servant of India announced last month 
that owing to financial reasons it would not be 
published any longer It is greatly to be regret- 
ted Its editorial notes and signed and unsigned 
articles wud some of its. book reviews, generally 
Imre marks of careful study of the subjects 
dealt with therein The writers’ conclusions 
were in general courageously and impartially 
stated. These indicate qualities which are not 
plentiful like blackberries among us journalists 

One can only hope that, if in future the 
financial position of the Servants of India 
Society improves, its weekly organ, which was 
a credit to Indian journalism, will again be 
published. 

“ The King Opens Parliament ” 

London, Nov 28 

The King’s speech at the first war session of Parlia- 
ment was very shori and to llie point His Majesty declar- 
ed. “The prosecution of war commands the energies of 
all my subjects. My Dominions overseas are participating 
whole-heartedly and with the most gratifying effectiveness 
Throughout the vvorld my navies, together with the mer- 
chant navy and fishing fleets, are keeping the highways 
of the sea free and open 

“I am well s«ured that my armies and air forces 
at Home aDd in Franre and all stations overseas will be 
equal to any efforts and sacrifices to which they may be 
called 

“Grave responsibilities rest upon Paibament at this 
time I am convinced that it will express the resolution 
of the nation on the measures to be submitted for the 
attainment of the purpose on which all our efforts are 
*et "—Reuter. 

Tlie absence of any reference to India will 
be appreciated in this country. 

Debate on the Address in the House 
of Commons 

London, Nov. 28. 

In the House of Commons, speaking on the debate 
on the addre«s, Mr. Attlee referred to Mr. Chamberlain’* 
broadcast and quoted his reference to the aggressive 
bullying spirit which had to be defeated. That aggres- 
sive spirit, said Mr. Attlee, was not confined to Germany 
There have been aggressive wars before and there rrould 



POLAND AND THE WAR 
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There may still be lingering in many minds a 
serious doubt whether Poland’s own record, 
since she was made an independent nation of 
Europe by the Treaty of Versailles, has been 
•of such a character as to allow her now to 
•claim, in this hour of her desolation, the un- 
questioning moral sympathy of the whole 
civilized world outside Germany afid Russia. 
Her case is not so strong ns that of Czecho- 
slovakia, — much less than that of Abyssinia 
or China, 

The artifical nature of Poland’s boundaries, 
after her war with Soviet Russia, in 1921, 
becomes clear even to a casual observer. The 
free city of Danzig, with its German population 
•still kept somehow within the Polish Customs 
"Union : the Corridor, predominantly Polish, 
"but separating the two sections of Prussia, East 
■and West : the large Jewish population, with 
•acute problems of its own : the white Russian 
And Ukrainian minorities spreading over her 
Eastern territory — these and other anomalies 
liave been often recognized. They have natu- 
Tolly served to raise questions about the 
permanence of new national boundaries which 
lave been shaped in such a manner. 

It is because I have felt these questions 
personally and tried to answer them, that I am 
"venturing now to write about them For it has 
become clear to me, on examination, that 
Poland’s claim to world sympathy is much 
•stronger than I had first imagined. Along with 
this, the further point has to be reckoned into 
the account, that it has become finally and 
■unalterably necessary to stop once and for all 
•any further act of Nazi aggression, so that 
other nations might no longer be led astray by 
the false notion that violence, deceit and false- 
hood may be used ■with impunity in national 
concerns; for that would be fatal in the end to 
all true human progress 

This does not mean that the German 
people, who have suffered so terribly in the 
past, must be pilloried once more, but rather 
that those who have so unscrupulously seized 
the power in Germany and abused it must be 
made to realize that such anti-social dealings 
cannot be passed over by any mere methods of 
appeasement’ Their inequity has mounted up 
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too high and must topple over by its own 
weight 

II 

At the same time, it is also necessary to deal 
faithfully with those things wherein Poland has 
put herself in the wrong since she became a 
nation 

The first of these that has struck every one’s 
attention has been the haste with which she seized 
the portion of Czecho-Slovakian territory that 
she claimed as her own and thus added one 
more blow to that unfortunate Republic. This 
has been explained away by Mr W. J. Rose, in 
his book on Poland, but it has left a bad im- 
pression In addition, there has been abundant 
evidence that Poland has continually failed to 
do justice to the minorities which are within 
her borders. Though she had known what it 
meant to be badly treated as a 'minority' her- 
self in earlier days, she has by no means 
done all she could to lighten the burden of 
others. 

If, therefore, Poland has now been brought 
again into subjection and her territory over- 
run, does this mean that her old boundaries 
must be completely restored, even where there 
has been injustice done to others before ? 
While the brutal aggression of Nazi Germany 
must be condemned by every thinking man, 
may there not be things done by Poland herself 
m the tune of universal confusion after the late 
war that must be put right if the world is to be 
built up again on sounder lines ? Does not 
her failure to deal generously and wisely with 
large numbers of White Russians and Ukrai- 
nians, who have been loosely placed within her 
borders, make it impossible to call upon the 
whole world to defend those boundaries now to 
their full limit ? Should not a renewed Poland 
be satisfied with less, and be thankful if the 
Allies win it back ? After all, are not appen- 
dages of unwilling people a weakness rather 
than a strength ? 

Questions of this kind have disturbed me, 
and it has not been easy to find an answer. 
Yet I believe that Poland’s advance during the 
last twenty years, has been greater than most 
of us are aware of, and that her case is essen- 
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tmlly just. What follows will bo nn attempt 
to prove this. 


Ill 

Let u* take, first of all, tlic question of the 
1'rt c City of Danzig anil the Corridor. Tli<* 
racial issue here is clearly divided. There is 
eometbing to be said on both sides For if 
'Danz’g was full of German*, the Corridor was 
full of Voles. Germany could not have it both 
ways claiming both Dnnrig and the Corridor. 
A single-hearted desTC for peace could easily 
have led to n settlement of the rncial difficulty if 
it stood by it«clf But every one knows, that it 
was the Jortificalion of Danzig, and the military 
use of a Btnp of German territory, ncross the 
Corridor, that were the teal points at issue, and 
if these had been extorted from Poland by threats 
in the same way that Austria, Czccho-Slovakia, 
and Mcmel had been previously threatened, then 
Poland, as an independent nation, would have 
been crumpled up in exactly the same way that 
Czccho-Slovakia was dismembered The trick 
of summoning the responsible leaders into Hitler’s 
presence, and then brow-beating them into sur- 
render, under the threat of overwhelming des- 
truction, had been played too often E\ery time 
that such a clumsy manoeuvre was tried afresh, 
it became harder to employ it again. 

Competent ob«crvers, such as Mr Wilson 
Harris of the Spectator, nad very little doubt that 
the two questions of Danzig and the Corridor 
could have been decided without war If the 
threat of Nazi violence had been removed, war 
might still have been averted by a compromise 
on both sides But it appears now, that from 
the moment when Herr Von Ribbcntrop had 
secured a last moment pact with Soviet Russia, 
Hitler had made up his mind to invade Poland, 
and thus end what he dared to call Poland’s 
’ lunacy ’ How far any secret terras were in- 
cluded in the Soviet Pact itself is not yet clear, 
but a certain order of events seems to have been 
followed with clock- like precision. There was 
first of all a bungling attempt at camouflage 
which deceivd nobody. Then followed the effort 
of Hitler to exonerate himself from the blame of 
starting the war by casting it upon the Poles and 
the British. Nothing could be more damaging 
to Nazi Germany’s reputation for good faith than 
the conversations with the British Ambassador 
which the Blue Book records. They depict 
minutely and accurately the attempt at decep- 
tion made at the very time that the order was 
being given to the mobilised Nazi troops to invado 
Poland. No delay for negotiation was allowed. 
No ultimatum was given. No war was declared. 


Instead of this, the German troops marched in,. 
from their carefully preparid portions, and 
Poland wns roon at their mercy. 

IV 

If the famous Kellogg Poet, which all the 
nations signed ten years ago amid universal re- 
joicing menus anything nt all, then surely the 
United States of America, which sponsored the • 
Pact, ought to take immediate cognisance of what 
1ms happened and art upon it. A» was Agreed 
nt the time, the oggrc B ?or should be named, and 
there should be a gathering of tho'c who signed 
the Pact and arc not directly nt war, so that 
steps may be taken to outlaw the one who has 
committed this net of lawless aggression, not 
merely ngain«t the injured nation but against all 
mankind. 

If, however, it is argued that other breaches 
of the Pact have already been made, no Ic«s 
flagrant than this of Germany, and yet nothing 
has been done, it should be pointed out that such 
a fact is all the more reason why a firm stand 
should be taken now Tor it is plain that if this 
is not done, then this universal treaty of mankind 
on which such fair hopes were built, will fall into- 
the same abandonment of disrepute as the League 
of Nations at Geneva. Its solemn signature at 
Paris in 1928 will be recorded in human history 
as nothing but an empty ceremony. In that ease, 
it will never be revived. For if no solid appeal 
can be made now, after such nn act of aggression 
as the lawless invasion of Poland then no future 
claim of any despoiled and humiliated nation is 
likely to have much effect 


With regard to the Polish treatment of the 
minorities within her borders much might be 
written We may discount at once the violent 
Nazi propaganda, wh’cb was earned on with such 
outrageous falsehood just before the invasion of 
Poland began. The spate of ‘ atrocity ’ stories, 
which were poured forth from the radio end the 
Press, were obviously manufactured for home 
consumption and merely worked up for the occa- 
sion. The very same method of lying propaganda 
had been tried before about Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Their disproof is self-evident to any 
reasonable man. In the first place, Hitler 
himself had stated not long ago that his rela- 
tions with Poland were excellent. In the second 
place, the very last th-ng that a minor power 
is likely to do when attacked bv a major 
power, is to seek to precipitate war by giving 
a handle to the aggressor. Just the very 
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•-opposite would happen. The utmost care would 
be taken to give no offence. 

Let us take a parallel instance to show 
the hypocrisy which underlay these Nazi 
tactics Out of all the nations of Europe it 
has been generally recognised by impartial 
-observers that the Czechs were the best in 
Europe, along with the Swiss, in givng demo- 
cratic rights and privileges to their minorities. 
"Yet the Nazis under Hitler declared that such 
atrocities were being earned out by the Czechs 
that they could not wait a day longer, but must 
at once march in and set things right by force. 
Yet these same Nazis were, all the while, 
treating with the utmost cruelty the Jewish 
minority nitbra their own border. 

Such methods of propaganda could deceive 
nobody outside Germany, and they were clear- 
ly intended for one purpose only, namely, to 
create a pretext for the use of violence in 
return in order to gam their end 

One of the methods continually employed 
by the Nazis m every territory bordering on 
•Germany, where Germans in small numbers 
were to be found was to send in sp'es and 
agents provocateurs in order to stir up trouble. 
'The ‘Nazi method’ of provocation became well- 
known all over Europe, and only the low 
level of moral conduct, and the loss of freedom, 
-made these tactics endured The unpopularity 
of the Nazi regime has followed and it has 
become one of the worst instruments of oppres- 
sion that the world has ever seen The greatest 
tragedy of all J8 that the kindly people of 
•Germany have either been brutalised by it or 
•else forced to endure it 

Vi 

The national minorities all over Centra? 
and East Europe are the despair of any 
liberal admimstration, because just across the 
border are those who are intent on fomenting 
mischief and at the same time each national 
unit spreads its own discontent. These prob- 
lems are acute in Poland, where three out of 
•every ten people are non-Polish by race. In 
the comparatively short time since Poland 
became once more a nation there has been 
- very great unrest and much persecution and 
suppression Yet though they may have been 
dissatisfied, it is doubtful if any of these mino- 
rities would definitely have wished to break 
away of their own accord and belong to a 
neighbouring Power. 

The most difficult problem of all has been 
that of the Ukrainians who number over 
'-3,000,000 in Poland, out of a community of 


over 30,000,000 The remainder are in Soviet 
Russia. Whether these and the 2,000,000 White 
Russians, would prefer to be Sovietised is 
doubtful. One thing however is certain, they 
would prefer any form of Government rather 
than the Nazi regime. Their real desire has 
been to become a self-governing nation inde- 
pendent of other powers. Some day, perhaps, 
that autonomy may be theirs, but it can hardly 
be given them, as things are in Eastern Europe 
today, where power politics rule over every 
other interest. Probably the most oppressed 
of all the minorities in Poland were the Jews 

VII 

Let us turn for a moment to compare the 
Czechs and the Poles in their general demo- 
cratic outlook and their treatment of other 
people. Undoubtedly, as I have said, the 
Czechs stands out best. From the time of 
John Huss onward, the Czechs had won at a 
great cost their religious freedom, and this 
proved to be the true foundation of their 
subsequent national freedom More than any- 
thing else, it had given them the stability 
needed to build up a democracy upon a basis 
much firmer than that of aristocratic and 
Catholic Poland. Poland’s attention w-as being 
continually turned to external affairs; and 
during the last twenty years she has never 
known from one day to the other when she 
might be attacked She therefore delayed too 
long her internal reforms. While both the 
Czechs and the Poles had their faults, the 
Czechs proved more stable in the way they 
conducted their affairs Masaryk was by far 
the greatest national leader thrown up by the 
European War Pilsudski, in Poland, cannot 
be compared with him in moral stature. 

VIII 

Yet something more may be said, on the 
positive side, in favour of the Poles For they 
had g'fts which were to prove of immense 
value to the human race as a whole. 

The greatest of these was their love of Art, 
especially Music. Here they had a brilliant 
record ( m spite of their long, subjection. It 
would be difficult to overestimate what they 
have already achieved. We, in India, are not 
likely at all to undervalue such an inheritance, 
which serves to bind mankind together. 

Their own highly artistic and intellectual 
nature made them more eager than any other 
European people to understand the East. Our 
own Ind’a they loved most of all. Every one 
who came to Poland from India was sure to 
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receive a warm welcome. Many Poles have known both Poles and Germans. Both peoples* 
travelled to India in order to learn Indian arc splendidly equipped with intellectual powers,, 
culture. They would pay pilgrimages to Segaon but of a different order. If freedom were a uni* 
and Santiniketan in order to visit Gandhi and vcrsal heritage, these qualities of each people; 
Tagore. I have met them there and admired might be used for the good of the whole human 
their artistic gifts. At Warsaw, there was an race. But instead of this we are being driven- 
institute of Oriental studies supported by the more and more by an ineluctable force towards 
Poles. Indian Art and Literature and Music the last crime of mutual destruction. Yet it has 
were taught there by competent persons. AH often been said with exact truth, that those who 
this has now been destroyed by a holocaust of are determined to drive others into the ditch fall 
incendiary bombs. It can never be restored into it themselves. 

under Nazi rule 1 England herself should be the last to point' 

Only this year, I had been asked, along the finger of scorn at other nations; because she 
with others to contribute to the Special ‘Indian practised for centuries this form of vandalism. 
Number’ of the most popular magazine m on Ireland and sought to destroy Eire’s unique- 
Poland which was to be entirely devoted to literary and artistic heritage and enslave hcr- 
Indian ’ culture. The subject on which I was peolpe. No Englishman can read the true his- 
asked specially to write included in its scope tory of Ireland w ltliout a sense of burning shame, 
the 1 Ancient Syrian Church in Travancore ’ So Here, also, in India, cruel attempts have beern 
varied and wide was the field they wished to made in the past to crush Indian aspirations, 
cover 1 It was an immense happiness to me to These, too, have borne the same vandal cbarac- 


contribute that article and I was warmly ter of brute force, and have shocked the world, 
thanked for doing so. But, as far as I know, this General Dyer at Amritsar, and the ‘ Black and. 


thanked for doing so. dui, as iur as a tu.uw, im. . 

Indian Special Number was never published Tans ’ in Ireland, have singular marks of like— 

The War brought ruin there also as well as in ness „ 

other ways If I remember rightly, the Indian France, again, suffered morally, after the- 
Number’ was to have been brought out in noble outburst of the French Revolution, owing; 
SeDtember- but in September, Warsaw has been to the moral decadence introduced by the so- 
left a smouldering heap of ruins, with all its called ' glory ’ of Empire This was one of the 


beautiful Cathedrals and Churches bombed into fatal legacies left over to posterity after the era. 


mutilated fragments and laid level with th« of Napoleon Its effect can still be traced in. 
- • French ' colonial ’ rule 


that at Tokyo in 1924, or m Bihar ten years later, marck, and other men of ‘blood and iron,’ the- 
il„ trae j c misery of the human suffering involved Nazis have now set themselves to pursue the 
drives men almost to despair Such destructive same degenerate course. They took Italy, in. 
’ forces of Nature seem to us cruel beyond words its unscrupulous use of falsehood and violence, 
■Rnt when human hands create the rum, with as their own bad example; and they have gone 
Shipments devised by the human brain, the sheer far further in the use of the same weapons, 
devilrv of it all pierces us even deeper In the Whether Soviet Russia, under its Dictator, will 
wanton destruction of Warsaw, one of the mo^t employ these means of imperial conquest, who 
nrec’ous gifts of humanity, which might have can say ? 

enabled the East and the West to draw near It would almost seem as though the human, 
toeether in mutual understanding, has now been race, ns a whole, would never learn the one 
annihilated. For these Poles were the one supremely simple, but yet most difficult of all' 
vccrple in Eastern Europe uho had a genuine and lessons, namely, that evil can never be overcome 
instinctive sympathy with what was highest tn by evil, but only by good. Gautama, the Buddha, 
the culture of Ind a and the East Their progress taught it 2,500 years ago Jesus Christ repeated 
in understanding, during the last twenty years the same precept by His own example with mar- 
sincc Toland again became a nation, had been vcllous, life-giving power But the tempting 
very rapid. Now all this has perished in the short-cut, wherein quick results are sought by 
final catastrophe of War. violent and unjust means, has continually nttract- 

ed mankind; and nations have succumbed to the- 
IX . temptation. “ All these things will I give Thee,"' 

Each country appears to have its own pecu- says the Tempter, "if thou wilt fall down and 
liar contribution to offer to the human race worship me.” The voice of Evit wins, and man- 
That is why freedom is so pTccious. I have kind becomes once more enslaved. 
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Yet how tawdry are the antics of these dic- 
tators, who strut across the stage for a brief 
moment! From Alexander and Casar to Genghis 
Khan and Tamerlane; from Frederick of 
Prussia and Napoleon to Hitler and Mussolini, 
how short-lived is their sway, compared with 
those who have built up the human mind on the 
foundations of righteousness and truth 1 

Can the brute in man, we ask, ever be 
tamed ? Can Non-violence succeed when the 
mass hysteria is at its worst ( Do whole nations 
go mad, as well as individuals ? Have we yet 
found the means of driving out the unclean 
spirit within us. 

These, after all, are the final tests They 
go down far deeper into life itself than all those 
1 systems ’ whereby men seek to build up human 
society afresh. For, in the end, it is the Spirit 
that fashions the Body, rather than the Body 
that frames the Spirit. As Edmund Spenser has 
told us, 

“ Tor of the Soul, the Body Form doth take • 
For Soul is Form, and doth the Body make ” 


To use the simpler language of Scripture,, 
which expresses the same truth, — •“ The King- 
dom of God is within you ”. 

Down all the centuries of her subjection and. 
oppression, there was in Poland that immortal" 
Spirit, which kept the greatest of her children; 
in tune with the joys and sorrows of all man- 
kind. It produced music and literature that can 
never perish. Now for a time, yet once again,, 
she has been partitioned and divided into frag- 
ments Yet in the end, with all her faults puri- 
fied, she may rise with renewed strength and 
prove a blessing to the world. In the words of 
one of her own poets she has realised that just as 
Christ was done to death and rose again, so may 
this suffering nation rise. He has nobly given 
to his own country these prophetic words • 

Had, 0 Chrjst. Thou Lord of rum. 

Poland in Thy footsteps treading. 

Like Thee suffers, at Thy bidding; 

Like Thee, too, shall rise again. 


EMERSON AND JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


A friend from the early years of Emerson's 
ministry to the end of his life was James Free- 
man Clarke, who was himself a prominent 
Unitarian minister and writer on religious sub- 
jects. During Dr. Clarke's long career in Boston, 
he and Emerson were associated m various com- 
mon projects, various social and intellectual 
movements. Both were interested in the Trans- 
cendental movement and in Brook Farm and 
both wrote for the Dial. Both were members 
of the Saturday Club; both were active in the 
anti -slavery cause and other reforms of the 
time. 

In a lecture delivered by Dr. Clarke in 
1S65 on “ The Religious Philosophy of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson,” we get an interesting glimpse 
of the'imprcssion made upon him (as well a* 
on the community) bv the early utterances of 
Emerson, — his Phi Beta Kappa and Divinity 
School addre'-'cs and his course of lectures, m 
Ma«onic Ilall, Boston, in 1S3G Said Dr. 
Clarke; “The majority of the son-ible. practi- 
cal community regarded him ns mystical, as 
craiy or affected, as an imitator of Carlyle, as 
revolutionary, as a fool, as one who dul not 


himself know what he meant. A small but 
determined minority, chiefly composed of 
young men and women, admired him and 
believed in him, took him for their guide, teacher 
and master I, and most of mv friends, be- 
longed to this class Without accepting all his 
opinions, or indeed knowing what they were, we 
felt that he did us more good than any other 
writer or speaker among us, and chiefly in two 
ways, — first, by encouraging self-reliance, and* 
secondly, by encouraging God -reliance.” Though 
the theological views expressed bj - Emerson at 
this time were more radical than Clarke could 
wholly accept, yet he felt the mental and 
spiritual stimulation in them, he admired 
Emerson’s sincerity and courage and was 
owned by his deeply religious spirit 

James Freeman Clarke was bom in Bo«ton 
and, like Emerson, received bis University 
education at Harvard, but he w?s seven years 
younger than Emerson After graduation he 
went to Louisville, Kentucky, in the then “Far 
We-t," and labored there five year* a* min'* ter 
of a newly formed Unitarian church. Then he 
returned to Boston, where he built up a strong; 
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society (the Church, of the Disciples) of which 
he was the pastor until his death in 1SS4. 

While he was in Louisville, Clarke, in 
addit’on to his ministerial duties, published a 
small but vigorous and forward-looking month- 
ly magazine. At this time the first of Emerson's 
poems were beginning to be circulated in 
manuscript among his friends and came under 
the obsen ation of Clarke. Realizing their high 
quality, he sought and obtained permission to 
put them into his magazine for the benefit of 
his readers. Thus, through Jame3 Freeman 
Clarke, Emerson’s poetry was started on its 
world-wide circulation. 

One of the directions in which Emerson and 
Clarke found much in common was the deep 
interest of both in the literature and philo- 
sophy of the Orient. Many of Emerson’s poems 
leflcct this interest and throughout his prose 
writings there are allusions to the eminent reli- 
gious teachers and the sacred literature of 
Persia, Arabia, China and India The same 
interest in the Orient appears in the studies 
-and writings of James Freeman Clarke on com- 
parative religion, particularly m his well- 
known volume, “Ten Great Religions a 
book which has done an important work in 
furnishing American readers with lntelligcu 
-and trustworthy information regarding the 
sacred books and great histone religions out- 
side our own The mows of the two men 
.regarding the various religions of mankind arc 
not always the same, but the spirit of rexcrence 
and appreciation with which all are stud’ed is 
similar in both , 

In view of the intellectual sympathy 
existing between Emerson and Clarke, it is not 
surprising that, after the death of Margaret 
Fuller, the two co-operated (with the assistance 
of William H. Chanmng) in preparing and 
publishing a memoir of her 

No difference of opinion between these two 
friends ever caused a rift m their friendship 
While some of the other ministers associated 
with Emerson were antagonized by his advanc- 
ed views, Freeman Clarke nc\ er wavered in his 
.admiration of him In a fine article on 
Emerson published soon after his death, Dr 
Clarke thus portrays his great friend: 

« Emerson, the strong soul, the tender bouI, 
has gone on his way. He will always fill a 
niche in the Universal Church, as a New Eng- 
land prophet. He had the purity of the New 


England air in his moral nature, a touch of the 
shrewd Yankee wit in his speech, and the long 
inheritance of ancestral faith incarnate in his 
blood and brain. To this were added qualities 
which were derived from some far-off realm of 
human life, — an Oriental cast of thought, a 
touch of medieval mysticism, and a vocabulary 
derived from books unknown - to our New Eng- 
land literature. No commonplaces of language 
arc to be found in his wrting*; and though he 
read the older writers, he does not imitate 
them. He also, like the humble-bee, has brought 
contribution® from remote field*, and enriched 
our language with a new and picture-que speech 
all his own." 

James Freeman Clarke spoke the last words 
of appreciation and affection at Emerson’s 
funeral in 1882 Oliver Wendell Holmes in his 
Life of Emerson, thus comments: “ The 
Reverend James Freeman Clarke delivered the 
closing address There was hardly a living 
person more competent to speak or write of 
Emerson than this high-minded and brave- 
souled man, who did not wait until he was 
famous to be Ins admirer and champion." 

Dr Clarke spoke in part as follows: 

“ The saying of the Liturgy is true and 
wi*e, that ‘ in the midst of life we arc in death’. 
But it is still more true that in the midst of 
death we are in life. We do not ever believe 60 
much m immortality as when wc look on such 
a dear and noble face as this which lies before 
us, now so still, which a few hours ago was 
radiant with thought and love. * He is not here; 
he is risen ’. That power which we knew, — 
that soaring intelligence, that soul of fire, that 
ever-advancing spirit , — that cannot have been 
suddenly annihilated with the decay of these 
earthly organs. God does not trifle with his 
creatures by bringing to nothing the ripe fruit 
of the ages, by the lesion of a cerebral cell, or 
some bodily tissue. Such was his own faith as 
expressed in his own great words: — 

* Wilt thou not ope thy heart to know 
What rainbows teach and sunsets show? 
Verdict which accumulates 
From lengthening scroll of human fates, 
Voice of earth to earth returned, , 
Prayers of saints that inly burned,— 
Saying. What is excellent, 

As God lives, is permanent; 

Heart* are dust, hearts’ loves remain; 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.' ” 



THE NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA AND ABROAD 

Bv Dr SUDHINDRA BOSE 


I 

There are a number of States (Provinces) m 
these United States of America where courts 
cannot require a newspaper man to reveal a 
news source or any confidential conversation 
to him in the course of his work. The reason 
is that newspapers are in an exceptional position 
and affected by a public interest — as is recog- 
nized by the American Constitution itself in 
its guarantee of " freedom of the press. ” 

The American public supports this every 
day. The reporter is given a pass to go inside 
fire lines when a big blaze is on, is admitted on 
ocean hners at Quarantine, is received twice a 
week by the President of the United States, 
has a front seat at crowded murder trials, is a 
witness at executions notwithstanding that New 
York law strictly limits the number present to 
a maximum of about twenty-eight. 

Hundreds of such privileges are granted 
not because journalists are all fine fellows, but 
as a necessary assistance to their work of keep- 
n* the public informed The principle is 
fundamental, regardless of whether all papers 
justify the consideration. The press is essen- 
tial to sound government The press has its 
owti unique function — to collect and disseminate 
information. 

Protection for the sources of news is simply 
another aid to the proper functioning of the 
press, and a necessary one. To remain unawed 
by authority, to expose the arrogance and the 
vulgarities of privilege, to attack usurpation, to 
assert and defend the common rights of man — 
surely that is an invaluable service to a nation. 

The American opinion regards the press as 
fundamentally and primarily n public service, 
100 per cent. In a democracy the press is the 
No. 1 public utility It happens to be a peculiar 
kind of public utility, in that it cannot be owned 
or controlled by government without loss of its 
indispensable social value. It is a privately 
owned public utility The soundness of its 
functioning must re«t on the vision of tho c e in 
command of it. The important problems of the 
American press arc problems of capitalism and 
democracy. 

It is true the press at times has been too 
etnug, too self-complacent. It lias been often 


subjected to tremendous barrages of bitter- 
criticism, to pressures and counter-pressures. 
And these things do not in their mo=t important 
aspects, always come from mercenary interests. 
They come from people and groups and classes 
that are convinced they know what is right and 
true and fair, and who want their convictions 
made into principles to guide and color the 
factual presentation of new s to the whole people. 

A big metropolitan daily, by reason of the 
fact that it serves many thousands of people 
of trying political leanings, varying decrees 
of conservatism or liberalism, and all sorts of 
other varieties, has to adhere to what it consi- 
ders the principle of news fairness. There are 
some deplorable, though few, conspicuous 
exceptions. But on the whole the proprietors 
of most American papers are trustees of a great 
power on behalf of a free people — a people that 
is determined to continue to govern itself and 
that must be honestly informed if it is going to 
make that determination count. The good such 
papers can do is invaluable; but the harm they 
can do is incalculable, also. 

Happily, the American press is by far the 
best in the world. There is no newspaper any- 
where on the globe which, from the angle of 
news and feature articles, compares with the 
New York Times, New York Her aid- Tribune, 
or the Chicago Daily Tribune. 

The Manchester Guardian is still the out- 
standing newspaper of the United Kingdom. 
But it is no better than half a dozen or more 
American newspapers such as the Springfield 
Republican, the Saint Louis Post Dispatch, the 
Kansas City Stcr, the Emporia Gazette, and the 
Des Moines Register. For the quality and fair- 
ness of their comments on news, they are the 
equal of the best that England has to offer. 

Much has been said about the tendency of 
American newspapers to publish crime news. 

If Americans were all angels, there would of 
course be no crimes to report. But crimes ore 
comm’tted, and a newspaper that cla : ras to 
be a record of the life of the community cannot 
fail to take note of it. 

Moreover, sin is news. As a parson of my 
acquaintance once put it, good living is the 
pected thing and takes place with an 
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ing regularity — it does not get an inch in the 


clergyman is news — just as a railway accident 
is news. Why ? Because such things are ex- 
ceptional, a departure from the ordinary. No 
editor would think of giving even a paragiaph 
-to a railway journey without an accident^ 
Suppose it were not so. Suppose crimes 
were the usual thing and honesty the excep- 
tion. Then if anybody did a good deed, the 
reporters would rush to the scene to write up 
-the story. (In American journalism, all arti- 
cles are called “stories”). Wc should have 
■such headlines in scare type: 

“Great Sensation 1 Wild Excitement ! The 
Honesty of the President of the United States 
Uncovered at Last. Whole Nation Shocked I 

“Startling Revelations in New York 1 An 
Affectionate Mother Discovered by Accident. 
Report Unfortunately Confirmed ” 

“Strange News from Washington ! A Well- 
known Business House Pays A1I Its Debts t An 
-Investigation Demanded.” 

“Odd Happenings in California. Old Married 
Couple Live Happily Together 1 Most Extraordi- 
nary 1 Unheard of in this Region." 

Yet if we actually read such flaming 
headlines, we should think the editor had gone 
^<r hood. Honesty, decency and fairness, I 


off his head. Honesty, decency and 
am inclined to believe, are the rule. Crimes 
is news, and from this viewpoint, “good ’ 
news !’’ 

II 


The primary duty of a newspaper is to 
collect and publish information for the benefit 
of its readers. Therefore a newspaper chro- 
nicles experiences of all sorts, seeks to inter- 
pret the meaning of events and acts as a daily 
chart of our life. The complete file of any 
newspaper in the United States is a chronolo- 
gical history of the community in which it 
is published, and the better the newspaper the 
more complete the history It is not without 
significance that the Ncu^ ork Times has this 
legend on its masthead: All the News That s 
Fit to Print.” Newspaper is human history 
still on the march. 

I get a flock of newspapers from India every 
week. They tell me little or nothing of what is 


piffles about Rajas and Maharajas, some titled 
nonentities, or even some scrabbv little Provincial 
Governors, but they Rive no picture of the life 
of the country. There is practically no news 


outside of politics. To be sure, the columns are 
nearly choked with editorials and essays, but 
they cannot be substitute for news. 

I am aware of the progress made by some 
of the Indian newspapers in recent years, parti- 
cularly The Amrita Bazar Patrika, The 
Bombay Chronicle, and The Hindu (Madras). 
They have shown some advance in the collec- 
tion and preparation of news, but not much. 
This job is still regarded as among the minor 
chores of the newspaper office. 

In India the first page of a newspaper is 
usually given to printing a desert of miscella- 
neous advertisements. In America the first page 
is the most important page, and the typical 
American newspaper has its most important 
foreign and domestic news on this page, with 
that of first importance on the right-hand 
column Then, too, across the top of the front 
page is a “ streamer ” in large letters giving 
the reader in a flash the newspaper’s idea of- 
the most interesting or most significant news 
of the world The streamer, or the banner head- 
line, is an accustomed feature of the first page 
make-up 

A word about the make-up. On every big 
newspaper m the United States is a man, some- 
times called the make-up man, who is 
responsible for the front page of the paper. 
He weighs the value of the available news and 
decides the prominence it shall be given 

To his desk comes information about local 
happenings “ covered ” by the city 6taff. He 
knows what all the various editors have on, 
hand or m prospect, he follows closely the 
material from telegraph and cable desks — 
until finally lie has a complete picture of the 
news supply for the day. 

From this large grist he chooses the one 
item that tops the rest and specifics for it the 
first position in display on the front page After 
that lie disposes of the various other “stories” 
in lesser prominence, according to their news 
value 

The way the make-up man handles the. 
new-s and Ins choice of front page material vary 
endlessly with personal judgment, policy, time, 
expediency and competition But he will in- 
variably select what he considers the most 
important news for prominent position on page 
1, relegate lesser items to an inside position or 
bury the most obscure ones on page 21. Thus 
is shaped an average first page of almost any 
important daily newspaper in the United States. 

. . !P ie editorials are usually on one of the 
"J. .5 P 3 K* s i followed by sports news and 
classified advertising Other features of the 
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modern paper are: obituary notices, dramatic 
criticism, book reviews, news of commerce and 
finance, and sometimes a woman’s page. Pecu- 
liar to the American newspaper is the satirical 
comment on current events of the newspaper 
Columnist. A few years ago the deceased 
Fontard (Calcutta) had a Columnist who 
published a column under the head, “ Kings and 
Cabbages.” It was always readable 

III 

If one makes a comparative study 
of European newspapers he finds that their 
bc«t journalism, though good, is no better than 
the American best and their worst, worse than 
the American. 

Take the French press. Though free, it 
is notoriously corrupt and venal. Judging by 
recent disclosures, it appears one can buy almost 
any French editor or newspaper owner for cash. 
The French gov eminent, under its new 
emergency powers, has arrested several promi- 
nent French journalists working on reactionary 
papers for being emplo 3 ¥ ed by the Gestapo 
(German spy system). The French reporter* 
would bo flattered by the name of "grafter” 
(a fancy name for swindler). The exception 
you could count on your fingers 

One of the reasons for tins is that French 
newspapers, with still fewer exceptions, arc 
starving sheets which never aspire to make 
expenses. Their managements pay starvation 
salaries and expect writers, ns a matter of 
course, to hustle a living wage on the side by 
shakedow ns 

This practice has become so standardized 
in the Republic that the rank and file French 
newspaper reader, when lie scans m the paper 
an account of the virtues of a new prima donna 
in a play, can guess accurately within a few 
francs per adjective just how much money the 
write-up has cost her sponsors. This is equal- 
ly true in the field of book-rev lews and politics. 
.Most countries which maintain diplomatic 
relations with France support both a newspaper 
and an embassy in Paris as a part of the routine 
costs of doing business. Five ie journalistc ! 
1 tt’C le franc l 

There are economic reasons for all this. 
Display advertising is almost non-existent in 
French newspapers and is limited to small 
schedules of depilatory copy and plugs for pills 
which fraudulently promise, at the age of seventy 
or ei ghfv, a magnificent resurgence of the vital 
powers 1 

Englishmen have a very low opinion of 
American newspapers ; but what do the 
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Americans think of the English products ? To 
an American, used to the presentation of news 
on the basis of interesting and exciting values, 
the Enghrii papers are dull reading. With the 
exception of about three papers, which have 
adopted American methods in a half-hearted 
way, the London papers seem to treat news in 
an incidental manner, placing it far back in the 
paper, subordinating it to music, book*, drama, 
stock markets, or some pet crusade The Daily 
Express is the only morning paper that presents 
a front page of news 

Tlic English newspapers as a whole arc 
not free from careless and incompetent icport- 
mg, and sticky writing. It is a common practice 
in the English press to print news stones in 
which names of the persons concerned aie 
omitted, ''and often when a name is given, "the 
first name is overlooked. Critical reviews of 
artists arc published without a sigle mention of 
the names of the artists English icporters 
constantly ignore the rule of who, what, when 
and where in their stories. 

As far as Indian news is concerned, the 
English newspapers are purveyors of misinfor- 
mation, they arc disseminators of half-truths, 
and untruth* With the negligible exception of 
The Worker, there is no honest paper in Eng- 
land that a self-respecting Indian can depend 
upon The Indian news items and the editorial 
comments on them, in Fleet Street sheets, arc 
stupid and silly and dishonest India can 
expect no fairness at the hand of the god- 
forsaken penny-a-liner or inkstamed uretdi 
of Fleet Street 

To American newspaper men, the English 
popular press is without ethics or conscience. 
It carries adv crtisements for fake cures, 
rheumatism, diabetes and otiier scourages. 
Hundreds of thousands of poor devils arc 
swindled and victimized. Patent medicine 
fakers were kicked out of the majority of the 
United States papers a quarter of a century ago, 
but they still flourish in English papers 
luxuriantly. 

Most Englishmen profess disgust at the 
“vulgarity” of the American pres*. Yet it is 
noticeable that the English papers which have 
the largest circulation arc precisely those which 
have attempted to imitate the gaudiest 
features of American journalism. 

The' privilege of printing sheer filth was 
abolished by the London government a few years 
ago in the interest* of moral hygiene; but has 
tho public taste for smut disappeared ? I 
doubt it. The eminent American journalist 
Westbrook Pegler, who has seen active news- 
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paper service on both sides d the Atlantic, nepers countries 

Y “ Notwithstanding the severity of the English libel factories' 10 These^nllCEed^etVspapers 

complexion ami would be much yellower if they dared. American standard. . , 

It has not been many years since the English press was Of course, there are many faults in tne 
permuted to puhh.h .erb.i.m “ »S'£t- American press. Most ot them are the tails 

divorce trials, and did so with ■“ * . £ 0 f the American democratic-capitalist society. 

**• “K 'S' JESS far So long as human being, have opinions, they 

“it"', i” mil cypress them in a democracy and often they 

p , J ■ « trf,™! news- will be biased opinions. Newspapers are run 

Lord North cliff a all of by human beings, whether in democratic 

paper article should contain ei . JJJJ America, Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany or Corn- 

three subjects-— sex, the flag and mumer js k ussia . But in Italy, Germany and 

still in the mam the guiding lme of g Bussia the same people who control newspapers 

yellow press. , , . .. also nm the government, and the only news- 

It is not necessary to “jTinwjdjO pnper op j n i on 0 ne reads is the governments’, 

press of the slave countries whaedictat t f 0 ‘ r the dictators have suppressed the freedom 

their breasts and edit the papers ‘There Qf ^ prcsg Maybc some day the whole 

newspaper, absolutely European kettle will explode, and the debns 

ment, has become a mere ^nnk at Germany’ will bury the despots who bend the neck and 
For proof of this statement look at Gcnnany cons ' lcnce of man . Some day the kettle 

In every German newspaper offi< ^ ^ burst and blast the tyrants. The voice of 
radio receiving set has o g , h freedom cannot be squelched permanently, in 

Each morning at an early hoir, ^ Europe or Asia. The free spirit of human 
government official in Berlinb beings, Oriental or Occidental, is bound to assert 

orders of the day to the press ot uerma y Dst thraldom. 

This or that government official is to make a 

speech, but newspapers must omit from their jy 

f °lv m be ^ll^rieht^f^govenimeiit officials to The news-collecting, writing, editing, print- 
”“L pertain remarks from the public platform ing, distribution, and financial management are 
Tt is however all wrong for the German news- a gigantic, elaborately organized industry. It 
1 ’ „ tn sw they made such remarks. The cannot be run on charity. Modern newspapers 

lintr,,. orders who shall say what and when arc supported mainly by their advertising, 
dlC ^ a ikere The «erfs of the press crack up to since they arc sold for only a small fraction of 
“t S obw the order, mthout back talk the cost of product, on. . 

salute a d g ^ be government control of the In America, at least, advertising is the 
1 end there Every newspaper office in most important source of a newspaper s revenue. 

Permmv even in normal times, is subject to That is perhaps the primary reason why the 

uerra /’i „,,.i -lose espionage. The German American press is the best in the world and 
a consta ^ ^ ag tappc( i every telephone line able to maintain skilled journalists at every 

6C< d every telegraph wire in every newspaper important nerve center of w orld news. To what 

office in Germany The secret police is in. cons- extent the editorial policy of a paper is affected, 
tnnt touch with everything that comes in or by the interests of its advertisers has been a’ 
nut of every office in the land. subject of much discussion. American journal- 

E ° If a messago is received or sent that docs istic ethics preclude the colouring of the news 
i flt ; n exactly with the government policies, columns, cither by the political bias of the 
in a very few moments after that message has proprietor or by the interests of the advertisers, 
been sent or received the sender or receiver Yet I have heard it argued that advertisers 
nr both may be carted away to a German jail wield a great and sinister power over tlie 
or German concentration camp not to be heard American press. They could and they occa- 
from for many long months. And it has some- sionally do, but not often. Furthermore, roost 
times happened that the offender has even faced American advertisers are schooled in the 
firinst squads and been dumped into a grave. American theory that a newspaper’s value to 
Criticism of government is abolished, conscience them is its reader’s trust in its news impartial!* 
proscribed. advertisers come in to bang their fists 
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on the business manager’s desk much less fre- 
quently than one would darkly suspect. 

Then, too, I may exaggerate the intelligence 
of American readers, but it seems to me that 
nowadays they are inclined to put a mental 
resistance against propaganda and colored news, 
and thus keep a close watch on newspapers. 
The effect of such a watch is felt inevitably by 
the circulation department. A public press 
cannot long survive without public support. 
A paper that loses money gives up the ghost, 
soon or late. It may not be generally known 
in India that the mortality rate among American 
newspapers is high. Nearly eighty of them 
have folded up or merged with others within 
the past twelve months. The strongest and 
most successful papers are those which enjoy 
public trust. 

Perhaps the ideal of the American journa- 
list is nowhere better stated than in the 


“Journalist’s Creed” formulated by the first 
Dean of the School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of 'Missouri. I quote it here in full without 
any apology : 

“J believe the journalism which succeeds 
best — and best deserves success — fears God and 
honors man ; is stoutly independent, unmoved by 
pride of opinion or greed of power, constructive, 
tolerant but never careless, self-controlled, patient, 
always unafraid ; is quickly indignant at injustice; 
is unswayed by the appeal of privilege or the 
clamour of the mob ; seeks to give every man a 
chance, and as far as fawand honest wage and the 
recognition of human brotherhood can make 
it so, an equal chance ; is profoundly patriotic 
white sincerely promoting international goodwill, 
and cementing world comradeship ; is a journa- 
lism of humanity, of and for today‘s world.” 


THE SINGING PEOPLE OF SIMLA HILLS 

By DEVENDRA SATYARTHI 


The common, ancient vocation of agriculture is 
dear to the sons and daughters of the Himalayas. 
Their manners seem to be unchanging. Their 
songs and dances are their own Their festi- 
vals are their own. All of them seem to be 
cast in the same mould. Their smiles and tears, 
hopes and dreams, their traditions are ail quite 
similar. With hearts like the moist, hungry 
soil, waiting upturned for seeds, they look 
towards nature and celebrate it in their songs. 
Theirs is a society' in which a truly popular 
poetry' appears, in the language of Prof Child, 
for they “are not divided by political organi- 
sations and book-culture into marked distinct 
classes ", and “ consequently there is such 
community' of ideas and feelings that the whole 
people form one individual.” 

Thousands of folk-songs, current among 
tne hill-people, are the spontaneous expres- 
sions of the people’s national genius. 

The bulk of the songs are love-songs. The 
snare of love is always at work; and the long 
range of the hill-people’s love-poetry is not 
necessarily based on wedded love. Marriage 
jnay or may not prove to be a serious, life- 
long tie between man and woman. Cases of 
elopement are not rare. Tradition ba§ taught 


the husband to take a case of this nature rather 
lightly; he only cares to charge the full bride- 
price, whioh he had paid to the girl’s father, 
from the rival lover with the help of the court. 

One can have more than one wife. 'Hie 
rich peasant would like to have two, or even 
three wives, for they' help him to get a better 
crop. In spite of continuous elopements, rela- 
tionships between man and woman do not miss 
the normal charm. The full-woman, in the 
long run, proves to be a helpful wife and wise 
mother; and we can compare her to the woman 
of China, in the words of Dr. Lin Yutang, 
“she is loyal, she is obedient, she is always a 
good mother, she is instinctively chaste. The 
trouble is with man. Man sins, and he must 
sin, but every time he sins there is a man in 
it. Perhaps she is not interested in any parti- 
cular man, but she is in love with man, and 
being in love with man she is in love with 
life. ” 

The hill-woman accepts love as the 
intoxicating breeze she breathes. She is fond 
of wearing deep colours. Her songs, alive with 
the water-colour delicacy' of the landscapes of 
her country, have their own music about them. 
Modesty and sweet voice, her two ornaments, 
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Skirta [Photo K Sham«hcr, Kulhar Stale, Simla Hills 
The daughters of the Himalayas. The flowing lines of their skirts as they dsnce inspired by common 
joys of life, make a beautiful picture 

woman «ay» Dhara pande rie chiutic, hole 
rhmnune pange; poo jmtlri taecngc, sonpec, ab 
hoc kalja mange 7 (0 Pino tree of the hill-peak, 
v»ur brandies arc about to lntcrkmt; even my 
life I have put at your disposal, my love, now 
v hy do you beg for my heart 

Padmu, or lotus, is a popular name for the 
woman She is addressed in one of the dance* 
songs 

Don’l go by the path 
that runs through 
the village of Shall, O Padmu ! 

O it would be a roundabout way. 

Quite a long way, O Padmu, my sweetheart, 
it would be a roundabout way 
You may very well tend 
the cattle 


name 1) 


are always dear to the Io\cr, thus lie sings, 
Shimld re Iiajirre bare sasle pano; t k suklu 
decngi-dooje mithri jabano ! (Very cheap arc 
the betels sold in the bazars of Simla; firstly. I 
am pleaded with your modesty, and, secondly, 
with your sweet voice 1) 

Ono of the cherished lo\ers is Mushua, he 
is apparently of recent origin Like all lover*, 
he knows the art of love. The opening lines of 
a song give the whereabouts of Mushua, Aei ten 
dogri, lei o terd gaon 7 Kei ke chains, kya 
o'tcrd Ttdon 7 (Which is your temporary 
quarter? And which is your native village? 
Whither do you go ? And do give me vour 
name, too !) Minima, the lover, replies: Shall 
men dogri, Ilimri o mcr pdon; Daurc kc 
chalird, Mushua merd ndon 1 (Shah is my 
temporary quarter, and Himn is my village; 
I am going on my round, and Mushua is my 
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poetry: a poetry of love, elemental and 
instinctive, nude and at tlie same time un- 
abashed. 

Raslimu, or silken girl, is another name 



Her Flowers 

She can sing numerous «ongs about her flowers 

for the sweetheart. She may lia\e her own 
song about Mushua, her lover ■ 

0 I'll cook the Khichn 
and IH pour the ghee in it, 

O yours and mine, O Mu*hua ' 
are the similar hearts 1 
The pigeon has eaten its allolted corn. 

The peacock has commenced its dance, 

O III kill my Miishua 
*nVh i'iVe power of magic. 

The pomegranate is in bloom, 

O who’ll taste its fruit 9 

O the heart of fteshmu 

will ever cling to Mnshna 

All the flowers have bios ' 0 rued, 

now the Kathi flowers will be in bloom; 

You and I,,0 Mushua, 

are eternal lovers 

Mu'hua’s yard is filled 

with the thorns of the Kainth plant; 

O poor wretch Mushua, 

you got slaps at Reshmu’s hands 1 


II 

Life and song grow side by side; they 
share a common realm of reminiscence. Life 
here is a rapid rise and fall of joys and sor- 
row s ; and flic folk-song is life’s self-expression, 
the crystallization of the people’s hopes and 
dreams, triumphs and despairs. 

Tlie cradle-song gets an impetus from an 
old lull-ritual of lulling the child at a spot, 
where n little stream of water turns into the 
field, and then, having lain him down, tlie 
directing of a tiny stream of water, arranged 
by means of n hollow stick or piece of bark, 
to fall on Ins head. The cool water falling on 
his head, the child, in most cases, enjoys a 
sound sleep, and it is very seldom that ho gets 
disturbed and wakes This practice the 
daughter of the Himalayas believes, imparts 
hardihood and strength to the child. This is 
just one instance. Various rituals touch the 
fringe of folk-song. 

The Origin of Death, which is the title of 
a short but novel theme, is konwn to men, 
women and children alike. It has a gospel of 
humility about it; and it rightly inspires the 



They take to banting They eat even snakes. Their 
life is like a satire on the modem world of exploitation. 


The songs of love are sung with the firm 
belief that man and woman can never escape semi-mystic folk-song. In the beginning of 
the miracle of love, and tlyit romance is no the world, God placed two handfuls of ashes 
sin. Day in and day out, love is always born in a corner and hid himself. It was a great 
anew * miracle that soon turned the two handfuls oj < 
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ashes into a man and a woman. They were Life!), the words of response that God, the 
the first man and woman in God’s creation, spring of all 'life, expected from them. The 
Tlic woman was a beautiful specimen of God’s Almighty Father got annoyed and could not 
divine art; she was shy and modest; she smiled help denying everlasting life to the man and 
a half-smile as she put her eyes for the first the woman and their progeny for all time to 
time into the eyes of the man, who looked come. And on the very spots, where the man 

and the woman stood, lay their ashes when 
they died after giving birth to some children. 
Ana Death always remembers the order of the 
Almighty Fatlier to kill a human being 
ultimately one day. Even to this day, the 
story-teller would say emphatically, if a man 
scratched his skin, he finds a line of ash of 
which he was originally made by God. 

The Arrival i if Janjhoti Tunc is another 
nor el example of the popular art of story- 
telling. In the beginning, the children of the 
Himalayas knew very iittlc about music. The 
native bards were always trying to find out a 
tune which would rightly crown their poetry. 
Then one day, to their wonder, the notes of a 
heavenly tunc came to their ears. It was the 
voice of Narad, the divine singer, who had 
come to their country after visiting various 
places The great gypsy-spirit that carried 
Narad from place to place was a cause of 
much exertion; and it was after a long rest 
that he felt refreshed amidst the first spring- 
flowers, and sang his favourite tune. Narad 
returned to heaven, but his tune lived in the 
heart of the hill-people It was called 
Janjhoti, a song beyond Janjhat, or worry. 
The lull-people’s emotions are strong and ele- 
mental, and Janjhoti has developed their sense 
of rhythm and love of melody. 

Tlie people’s store of legend is quite rich". 
Narad, the divine singer, is remembered 
through another story, too farad's Pride 
Tumbles Down is the popular title of the story. 
Pride is roan’s great enemy. Sometimes it 
taints the purity of even gods. It comes very 
slowly; but once it enters one’s head it is not 
easy to escape its misguiding tendency. Once 
Narad felt proud. of his achievements m the 
art of music Vi'linu ,who liked Narad in his 
heart of hearts, felt it very badly. “I must 
break Narad ’s pride if I am his true friend’’, 
he thought. He had to create An illusion-palace 
with his miraculous power, and while he was 
rather high-spirited and mettlesome. They going to pay a visit to it, he asked Narad to 
accented tiie beauty around them as the air accompany him They heard a great, high- 
thev breathed. But their minds were quite pitched wad from a distance. Reaching nearer 
hlank God noted it with fun. He addressed they found many a man and woman, the 
his new specimens of creation by name, saying, inmates of that palace, shedding bitter tears 
Manoo (lit. human being 3 ), but the man and ?' cr their broken limbs. "Why are you weep- 
woman replied rather coarsely, saying 7/oo mg, ye men and women?” Lord Vishnu 
flit, yes), instead of the term Ha jee (lit. Ves, enquired, "and also tell me who you are?” 
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They all joined to answer. Tfccir eyes were 
still filled with tears as they said, “We are 
the Ragas and tho Raginis. We were made by 
Mahadeva. The divine singer Narad, who 
does not know music fully well, always sings 
carelessly; he is all rash now, and we, the 
Ragas and the Raginis, arc now before you 
with all our limbs broken and features badly 
distorted. And unless Maliadcva himself sings 
all the shades of music one by one there is no 
hope of our survival”. Narad’s pride tumbled, 
down. Mahadeva had to sing himself for the 
restoration of the purity of music. The story- 
teller in Simla hills seems to be sure, as lie 
tells you his legend, that the illusion-palace, 
which is referred to in the story, was made 
somewhere near Simla. 

Ill 

The hill-song, like the hill-life, enjoys a 
healthy, out-door atmosphere. It is a part of 
the earth and it grows out of it, and receives 
from it all that is good and beautiful in it 

Folk-dances widen the horizon of folk- 
songs; etching various moods of the human 
heart, they make successful vignettes. In some 
cases the song is subservient to melody or 
rhythm, and the words are a secondary con- 
sideration. But a single word may be the soul 
of poetry, “all the charm of all the muses 
often flowering in a word ’’ as the poet would 
say. 

The Dashi, sung by women, is a harvest- 
song. Dashi is said to be a daughter of Indra, 
the king of heaven; she came down to the 
earth to give this melody to the peasant 
women. The Jhoori is a small type of love- 
song. Some may be named after certain 
typical words coming in the refrains - Chhonia, 
Mohna, Loka and Devra are some of such 
names; the Chhonia always addressed to a 
Brahmin youth, is sung to the Janjhoti tune; 
Mohna celebrates the heroic sacrifice of a hill- 
man, named Mohan;* Loka (lit O Man) is 
again a love-song, and is addressed to rather 
an, indifferent lover; Devra (lit. 0 Brother- 
in-law 1) portrays the woman’s tendency 
towards her husband’s younger brother. 

The Jhoori is sung against the background 
of nature. The singer keeps hi3 feet planted 
on the soil. The homeliness, that is filled with 
the breath of spring, lends it the colour of 
nature-poetry in spite of the fact that its key- 
note is romance. 


ti i!^ e article “Revival of Indies Folk-Songs," 
The Modem Review, June, 1935, that includes the heroic 
song of Mohan’s sacrifice. 


The Nali is originally a dance-song; it 
may be sung even without dance. It is simply 
an improvement upon the Jhoori; the expert 
singers freely mould the couplets of Jhoori 
songs into Nati, adding simlpy the popular 
refrains. 

Another type of Swing-songs are known 
as Laoom. They are sweet like the eyes and 



Sweethearts 

Marriage i* not s serious, life-long tie among the 
hill-people The woman can go to a new man of her 
own accord only if he agTees to pay back the bride- 
pnee to her husband whom she leaves once for all 

gestures of the girls who sing them. They are 
like the dawns and sunsets of the hills from 
which the daughters of the hills seem to have 
stolen much of the charm and colour of their 
faces The themes of these songs deal with 
the famiiy-hfe 

The Kanala is a dance; it is danced 
round a bonfire. The songs of this dance, too, 
which mostly portray the good, glad days of 
leisure after the harvest is over, are known 
after its name. The dancers, called Kairalchi, 
are only men, the womenfolk are mere spec- 
tators. The Chhati is another dance for men 
alone; its mam posture is rather the kneeling 
down on the ground. The Bharooan is the 
women’s mamage-dance; it is famous for a 
special merry-making, it inspires very delicate 
movements of hands as well as feet. 

The term Bharat, originally used for the 
epic story of the Mahabharat, is now used for 
every longer story song, and has come to mean, 
more or less, the ballad. Even the Sati and 
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the Mohnsuli Fong«, nlivc with the stories of 
some of the women who ended their lives 
smilingly by taking poi«on of their own accord, 
and the examples of which I have not been 
able to get, can also come under the heading 
of Iiharnl. 

I’ovdbly, there may be some more names 
of the Simla hill-people's songs and dances 
Some of the names may even differ according 
to different localities and segmental interiors of 
various small valleys. 

Mimicry and buffoonery may put a folk 
dance into relief. Ebbing and falling with each 
shade of emotion, the dancers’ faces look like 
melting gold. The rapid roll of drums is dear 
to them; tradition has always inspired them 
to move in perfect rhythm. The soft, cool hill- 
breezo, with its breath that remembers the 
repeated embrace of the pollen, seems to join 
the dancers of the spring season The women’s 
Bharooan, the marriage-dance, is filled with 
the ringing sound of bangles and anklets, tliov 
put on their full jewellery, and, as they dance 
their shoulders and arms and feet catch tin* 
intricate rhythm, they like to dance under the 
bright moon, for it was the moon, then 
children’s maternal uncle, they believe, that 
inspired them to originate tile key-note of the 
Bharooan in commemoration of its first hide- 
and-seek with the clouds The climax of the 
eternal dance-movement is the ma«k-dancc on 
Uie lines of the devil-dance of Tibet It 1 *. 
always danced by men, and requires an auspi- 
cious occasion. 

Here and there you may find a note of 
satire on life. The woman would certainly 
criticise the elderly persons, who try, if pos- 
sible, to check her love; the puntamsin, that 
obstructs the path of lovers, is alwajs 
challenged. The girl, who was given in mar- 
riage to some one by her parents when she 
knew nothing about love or marriage, selects 
licr own love, defying the high-handed ruling 
of her parents. Satires on poverty arc very 
rare. 

The heroic sentiment is almost missing, 
the lull-people, passive and non-agrc-sive by 
nature, have never eared to catch the martial 
spirit suited to heroic poetry. 

The frame- work of the songs, though m 
accordance with certain rules of rhyme and 
metre, is rather loose. Some of the words are 
stretched, while singing. Again the singer 
would like to add certain extra syllables, as 
lie passes on from one song to another select- 
ing his own refrains from the conventional 
stock. 


The language is a daughter of Punjabi 
There may be many words bearing the marks 
of their birth in the hill*; still the philologist 
would ea-ily recognize it- well-e-tabb-hed 
relation to the language of the Punjab. Most 



The bride and il, e bridegroom 
They memorize hundreds of songs in.pifed bv 
oral tradition ' 




character 


IV 


lulU^-OUld^rom,! 1 ” S, '' Si ” S , r™!’ 1 ' 01 Slmh 
account of a ««,‘ n 3 ,nw >mptetc without an 
account of a wandering tnbe, called Darar. 
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Their womenfolk are great experts in 
the cottage- industry of reed-basinets; the 
tradition has taught them to prepare, for sale, 
baskets ornamented with dyed threads of 
cotton; they sell sieves, too, along with old- 
styled reed-rattles as toys for the hill-children 
They go from door to door; and they sing to 
attract the people’s attention; they get corn as 
price. The men of thii tribe arc hunters 
rather than basket-makers or singers like their 
women; you can mark them running like the 
monutain-wind in search of game traced by 
their lean but clever dogs. 

The Barar women do not dress like the 
hill-women. They arc very smart and arc fond 
of the red colour that they generally prefer for 
their Dopatta, the loose upper cloth. The 
multi-folded Ghaggra or Lahnga on their legs, 
and their shirts, trailing down the knees, bring 
out the contrast. Some of them prove to be 
the poetesses of the people; their striking 
6miles and ready laughter, their sense of 
humour and fun lend an additional colour to 
life in the hills. Their songs are lyrical; they 
are not, however, unaware of the art of 
ode-singing. Even their songs fetch them 
something in return. No matter if the customer 
of their reed-baskets is not at hand; they will 
ring for you, and will demand their reward 
The modem man calls it the beggar’s art; it is 
not so. Finding a youthful Barar woman, 
singing songs of love, toned up by her own 
glances of the dancing eyes, you should not 
cal! her a flirt; it is her honest art, and sure of 
her sincerity, she asks for some money from 
you as a reward of the entertainment she gave 
with your half or full consent. They have 
mastery over some Punjabi songs as well 

The Barar people are poor. Their huts 
are rugged. They are, however, contented 
people now. The Criminal Tribes Depart- 
Tk j 8 D0 ^ sus P ect them now as before, 
lney shift from place to place; each of their 
clan or family moving within the radius of 
about forty to fifty miles without encroaching 
u P° n eac 'i other’s area. They eat even snakes 
and lizards, I nm told, aprat from their habit of 
fw ln v? J ac kals and foxes. They cannot get 
tne birds and the deer’s flesh always, for the 
game ig strictly preserved in the Simla hill- 
Etates. I doubt very much if the Barar 
people are really proud of their skill in satis- 
fies^* hunger by even the snake’s 

The Barar women’s songs find a vast 
fairs 6 appreciative hearts during the tall - 


V 

Every fair, apart from being a marketing 
occasion, gives an impetus to the people’s 
holiday spirit. Songs describe how men and 
women, charged with romance, welcome the 
arrival of a fair. 

The Sipi Fair is the crown of all hill fairs. 
Every year it comes in early May. Sipi is 
situated in Koti State near Simla. Sharply be- 
low the Mariiobra bazar the road, shaded by 
kingly Deodars, soon takes you to the wooden 
temple of Sipi that stands near a stream. Sipi 
remains lonesome throughout the year; and it 
finds hundreds of people coming to greet it in 
ihcir best dresses and spirits ns the day of the 
fair dawns. Every one of them is full of song 
and dance More potent than the voices of the 
people is the drum-play. 

The temple has its blaring sound of conches. 
Outside the temple is erected a temporary shrine 
on a raised platform; hero they place a small 
effigy of the god that gazes on the flowers, rice 
and coins offered to it by its devotees. 

Opposite to the shrine is seen the women’s 
enclosure, railed in by green logs. Here row 
upon row the women sit in terraces, every face 
a flower. 

Families from far and near are busy 
making alliances The fair continues for three 
days. It is alive all day long and far into the 
night wnth human hearts. The royal elephant 
nearby adds to the sight. The Raja, too, 
attends; a party of his young men, dressed in 
muslin petticoats, give a dance show. 

The bazar of the fair has its own interesting 
sight. It has a medieval appearance. A snake- 
charmer may be offering an entertainment to the 
crowd that gathers round him; it is not his 
hobby though it looks so in the beginning. The 
Madan, or the conjurer, has his own magical 
feats to show. There are sweetmeat-stalls and 
shops of glass bangles and all sorts of cheap 
jewellery. 

The visitors are all noisy and full of 
gossip. 

VI 

“The first flower,” says Rabindranath 
Tagore in Fireflies, “that blossomed on this 
earth was an invitation to an unborn song”. 
Flowers have a profound attraction for man from 
time immemorial; again and again he has cele- 
brated them in his songs. Religion recognized 
them much later after the sanguine lover had 
compared his sweetheart’s face to a fresh dewy 
flower. 

The love-song in Simla hills is greatly 
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inspired by the native flowers. The Kooja 
flowers produce. a special effect on the singer: 

All the flowers are blossoming ! 

Lo ! the Koojas, too, are in bloom 1 
Since my heart 
has already got Its lore 
0 how can it accept 
another fellow ? 

The words are used with a passionate sim- 
plicity. The imagination is, of course confined 
to the limitations of rhyming while singing of 
the Kooja flower; soon the extempore poet uses 
the word Dooja (lit. second), that I have 
translated as “ another felllow ” ; the successful 
rhyming of Kooja and Dooja is not all that i* 
important; the original Einger sings of love 
against the background of flowers, realizing that 
love, too , blooms like a Kooja and that it can 
only own one heart at a time if it is to be 
sincere to itself. 

The Jutura is a red flower, it is another 
emblem of love. A woman, whose sweetheart 
wab leaving for Simla, sings: 

All the flowers are blossoming ! 

Lo! lhe ]u.l uras, too. are in bloom 
O you are go ng to Simla, 

O I dislike your separation 

Observation of nature is evident. They hay e 
a riddle about the barley-ear : “ From yon hill 
came a mendicant; himself short-statured, his 
beard is long”. It is how they describe the 
personality of the barley. 

The girl, who sings, 

O green Koom*hl plant 
of the valley. 

You are preen, ever-green ' 

O 111 win 

the man of my heart, 
or 111 die 1 

perhaps compares herself to the Koomshi plant. 

The Kapki tree, that gives its leaves to the 
people for making leaf-cups, has an car for the 
village-romance: 

o we Will K>w the mane, 
the feeds of cucumber and Ton. too. 
we will row; 


hair make good brooms”. They think of the 
pine in the terms of a man. The pine is the 
ancient emblem of the lover. There are numer- 
ous songs that refer to the pine: 

0 the pine-cones are formed 1 
They are for the birds ! 

O the rale of the Rrct ha* come down 
And 111 bring a new wife 1 

The Reel is the amount of money that a 
man is bound to pay to his lady-love’s husband 
according to the hill- tradition, and after which 
he becomes her rightful husband. The above 
song might have been sung originally addressed 
to a woman by her own husband, who perhaps, 
wanted to cheque her over-proud nature. 

In August and September, when the cones 
are formed on the pines and the Deodars bear 
their own Koka cones, the folk-song gets a new 
picture: 

The cones are growing 
on tbe pine trees, 

the Deodars have borne Koka cones; 

O 1 saw men, many men. 

But your glances ore unique f 

Some of the songs express sypmathy for the 
birds 

O cruel wood-culler ! 

Cut merely the lower branches I / 

Extend not, O extend not jour axe 
towards the top; 

O lease it 

for the bird*’ nest*. 

The lover may be n«hcd to come like a 
bird: 

The sparrow* have lca*ted upon the paddy ears, 

The crow* htve shared the maire; 

Be a birj and come to me, my love. 

Here on the hdl-top the flute makes move. 

The flute is the friend of the lover. He 
speaks through it Words that once pass through 
the flute become pure poetry - The girl in the 
valleys sings in the summer: 

The month of Jelh has come, 
the sun burns me, 

now play lo me my love, ' 

your flute 1 


ha* reaiW the ear of the Kapki tree ! 

The man, who sings to his beloyed after love 
at the first sight, takes a suggestion from the 
breeze and tbc pine tree: 

' O the hl1-bre*« 

set* the pine to motion ; 

Turn backward, girt, 
and »ee, 

0 I am just a sw-ln I 

There o a riddle al»»t the ri»c: " Its 
bones, caromed by fire, l.shl 1*0 » 1*»P! 


The flute likes only the soft drum-play. 
The flute is the drum’s wife, the people would 
tell you Again and again one hears about the 
flute: 

The ktmgm plants look beautiful 
in the paddy-field; 
the daughter-in-law look* beautiful 
bc»ide the mother-in-law; 
the. »on-in-law look* well 
be*ide hi* father-in-law; 
and the flute mind* well 
wiih the drum-play. 
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The stream flows with a rippling sound as it 
passes along the stony bed; it gives a hint to the 
lover, who addresses her indifferent beloved: 

The flowing water nppl«, 

and the still water is calm; 

O I left coming to you, my lore, 
since I understood your nature. 


The hill-man, as he leaves for employment 
in the plains, feels rather sad; he may address 
the flowing stream on his way. 


0 stream, going downward l 

With cones in your course, you flow. 

But whst makes me come beyond my Tillage’ 

Ah me, [ was destined to share my food 
In a d stant land ! 

He compares his life suggestively to the 
river that leaves its land of birth ns he himself 
did. Again he wishes to be a Jhal creeper when 
he sings: 

O Jhal creeper, encircling the fencing rod ! 

May my native village 

left beyond the valley* 
live in peace r 


He would like to cling to hi* village just as 
the creeper clings to the fencing rod But 
hunger carries him far, far away 

Nature is always a food for thought Some 
of the songs have many variants. Again and 
again the hill-poet clutches instinctively at 
Various aspects of nature There is always a 
tendency of drawing parallels between human 
life and nature. 

The Deer Speaks, sung originally to a sad 
tone, wins our sympathy for the poor animal 
whom man kills for his tasty dish - 
The grazing deer thus speaks . 


O Archer ! please listen. 

You may give my horns to a mendicant, to a saint 
Dur, Dur, hell make music as he'll blow into it I 
You may giv e my skin to some Pandit, to some 
learned teacher, 

O hell spread it under him ! 

rou ^nay give my eyes to a Queen, a beauteous 

Shell preserve them in a small box ' 

You may give my legs to a horse, to a fast-running 
horse, 

0 hell surpass the enemy in the battle ! 


vn 

The real beauty lives only when the folk- 
8 ong$ are sung; it is more true in the ca B e of hill- 


songs, the texts of which are not fixed for all 
times. As Bartsch said in his opinion on the 
Diana, Lithuania's popular songs : 

“ There naturally anses in the miod of the man, who ia 
close to nature, when he sees his song set down in print, 
the question ■ Why must it keep this exact form ? I my- 
self change it frequently whtu I ting it. Every person has 
the same privilege, the same freedom; but now we shall 
be forced to memor re the words exactly. In his mind, 
he considers n an infringement o! his rights, and refuses to 
recognize the printed song as his own. So it ia with the 
folk-song, when .is notes are firmly fixed. A certain colour 
which lay over the whole, expressing it, actually is lost in 
this setting down.” * 

However, the enthusiasm of the researcher 
oi folk-songs cannot but carry on its line of 
work His is a sincere care to preserve the 
original words of the versions he meets with on 
his way; and he translates them for the under- 
standing of those who do not know, and can- 
not know for themselves, every language. It is 
true again that the translations cannot give the 
real spirit of the songs, but we cannot but require 
an interpreter's help. 

The life-story of the singing people of Simla 
hills has its own genuine colour. They love 
their hills and all that belongs to their soil; they 
love their crops and domestic animals. 
And they love their numerous gods, too, 
in whom they seek their last shelter; Bak Bdni, 
the goddess of eloquence, always lives in the 
thoughts of the singers, aDd they love the tradi- 
tionally worded Benedicts as they invoke Bdk 
Barn’s blessing. “ Mother Bak Bani, give me 
the coveted virtues 0 Light of all that is 
bright, save me from all calamities! " All w'ords 
are Mother Bak Bdm’s offsprings, the singers 
believe. 

I had to cover a long distance on foot, about 
one hundred and twenty-six miles, when I 
started from Kulu for Simla in 1930; it was an 
interesting journey through landscapes whose 
Jjdps were .flowing Jike those of a hil] -maiden's 
graceful body. My reminiscence took me to 
Simla hills once again in 1936, and I felt 
enriched when I got more songs for my collec- 
tions; and when I returned I had a refreshed 
picture on my mind, of a people who care more 
for song and dance than anything else. 

* Uriah Katrenelenbogen, The Duma, 1935, Chicago, 
Lithuanian News Publ shing Company, p 32. 
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CHAPTER III 


2,300 Miles Across Russia By Rail 
(May 25) Continued. 

At last we were on our way to Moscow, the 
Mecca of the communists, and I was at leisure 
to take stock of my companions of the next 
sixty hours. 

Our compartment had six berths Two 
were laterally arranged and a third lay along 
the length of the train across the window The 
corridor passed in between the three The 
other bunks were arranged above, only that th_* 
last berth over that across the window was 
made in three portions, the middle one of which 
could be let down in the daytime to enable the 
window- to be opened. 

In the compartment were two old women 
two young ones, a young man and myself I 
had one of the upper berths. In the daytime 
I had the use of the berth occupied by the man 

The carriage attendant came round, took 
my ticket for the railway journey and put it 
in his portfolio, hanging from his shoulders 
bv a strap It was fitted with a sufficient 
number of pockets for all the berths m that 
carriage. My ticket was put in its appropriate 
pocket, and throughout the whole of the journey 
remained with him and I was never once 
bothered for it It .was handed o^er to me 
when I got out of the train at Moscow about 

sixty hours Inter. , , 

Passports too were not even once demand- 
ed during the journey, nor were we petered 
with tbe long questionnaire which had become 

“ "'NowTman 1 ™^ compartment with 
„ C bundle in his shoulders and put » 
m (litre** t»o rillows nnd two blankets on each 
S the hunks that had not yet been provided 
With tl™e article.. Soon after n noman 
followed with some ennvas baps in her hand.. 
'fTJt nne of them and pointed to its 
She showed broken and from 

scaled "°”";„ k ™„'rtwo sheets, two roller, 
inside ‘ , freshly laundered and 

™w.;E?,o”^ , ' r epntnnn,,-lmnk.nd 
a bed prepared for sleeping- 


The charge for the bedding was five 
roubles which had already been included in the 
price of the ticket issued from Tehran. 

When all these things had been arranged 
to the satisfaction of the passengers, some 
of them came into my compartment, sat on the 
berths around me and tried to engage me in 
a conversation. But not one of them knew 
any of the languages that I could talk, while I 
was as equally innocent of Russian. 

I had with me, however, Marlborough’s 
Russian conversation book m its familiar 6ky 
blue wrapper I took it out of my bag and pass- 
ed it on to the young man on whose berth I was 
sitting He looked at the book rather with 
indifference at first, but when he opened it and 
found interesting questions and answers in 
Russian, he felt interested in it. He started 
reading it from the first page nnd whenever he 
came across a suitable question he showed it to 
me. I, in my turn, found out a suitable 
reply in the book nnd pointed it out to him. 
In this way and also with the help of the 
dictionary at the end of the book wc got on 
well 

The first thing the >oung man wnnted to 
know was my profession lie a«ked me if I 
was a communist or a capitalist. I assured 
him that I was neither Tic next turned up the 
word for “labourer” nnd pointed first towards 
me and then at the word I said “ nict " which 
is the word for “no" in their ‘language, and 
turned up the word for tcncher nnd professor. 
His next query was, teacher of what? Science, 
Applied Mathematics, etc did not raise my 
stock in their eye* Rut when I turned up the 
word for “mechanics" there were smiles all 
round, and I was shaken by the hand and 
acclaimed as one of their own 

My position was established with them. 
A teacher of mechanics had a status in their 
land where engineering, specially mechanical, 
was in great demand Owing to the paucity of 
the word*, luckily, I could not explain to them 
that mechanical engineering and mechanics 
though allied, were two different things When* 
ignorance is bh«s, 'tis folly to bo wise. 

The young man himrolf turned out to be 
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an engineer mechanic working on some boat 
on the newly opened Moscow-Volga Canal. He 
had tile red star with the hammer and sickle 
on his cap. All the railway staff, too, had this 
badge but the hammer m their case had been 
replaced by a monkey wrench. All were very 
kind to me. It repaid me travelling Hard 
class to meet so many persons of the so-called 
lower classes. I should not use the word 
classes here. It would be better to call them 
the lower strata of the proletarian society of 
the U. S. S. R. All were well dressed, had 
good manners and were companionable. It 
was difficult to imagine that these persons 
could be the bloody Reds whose deeds are so 
well known all over the world. 

Before the train left Baku the passengers 
had laid m a good supply of food — usually 
bread, butter, cheese, sausages, and fruits 
.Most of them had their tea pots with them. 
The car attendant used to come round fre- 
quently supplying them with hot water 
needed for making tea. 

At noon I was pressed to share their food 
with them I showed them my book of dining 
car coupons and tried to explain to them that 
travelling through their land was officially 
arranged and included food and hotels on the 
way. 

I now walked through several carriages, 
mostly Hard class, and entered the dining car. 
The chief waiter knew some German, so there 
was no difficulty in understanding each other. 
1 was shown to a seat and soon the two 
Swedes turned up. They were taken to 
another table but they came over and occupied 
a couple of seats on mine, which was then 
reserved for us for the whole journey. It 
was very pleasant to meet them four times a 
W an d to speak in English once more. They 
did not understand either Russian or German 
so I helped them in ordering their dishes. 

They were \ery fond of vodka and beer 
and ordered them with every meal including 
breakfast They would shout for vodka and 
pievo, and if there was any delay the old man 
of the party, who was clean shaven made a 
face exactly like that of a peevish baby shout- 
ing for its milk. 

Though tea was not included in my meal 
tickets still I was given some with biscuits, 
Initter and jam. After lunch we went over to 
the sleeping car of the Swedes. The only 
•difference between me in the Hard class and 
"the other two in the I class sleepers was that 
they had a two-berthed compartment, well- 
upholstered all to themselves, while I had to 


share mine — unupholstered — with six other 
comrades. That w'as all. I did not think it 
worth the additional two pounds a day. 
Moreover, travelling in a higher class I would 
not have been able to mix and live with the 
real proletariat of the U. S. S. R. 

We were still passing through a dry and 
and country On the right we could catch 
glimpses of the Caspian Sea through the sand 
dunes and on the other side of the pumping 
towers over the oil w r ells. At the wayside 
stations could be seen the Georgians in their 
picturesque old type dresses. 

At every stop we saw young children 
running along the train with red baked-clay 
water jars and mugs selling cool water to the 
passengers. They were bare legged and in 
tatters but looked very pretty. 

In the e\enmg we passed through the 
station of Makash Kala, sitifated in Daghes- 
tan, and a big city The inhabitants are 
mostly Georgians and Circassians and are very 
handsome They live in auls, curious villages 
with steep streets straggling up the hill-sides. 

The Intourist arrange a tour in Daghes- 
tan if permission is given by the Government. 
The railway journey from Moscow is broken 
at this station The distance from the Makash 
Kala to Gunib — about 150 kms — is covered 
either by cars or bu^es Then follows a week’s 
trip on horseback through Daghestan when one 
passes across very interesting country, where 
people still retain their age-old customs The 
horseback journey terminates at Mamed Kala, 
a station on the line to Baku. 

Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays are all 
obsened as holidays in these parts as there is 
an admixture of all races and religions here. 
In the Christian churches the priests prepare 
beer and sell it, as in the monasteries in France 
and Switzerland. Mark Twain relates how in 
Switzerland he was struck with wonder when 
he heard that one of the monasteries there had 
been named after Chartreuse — a famous drink. 

The 'Khevsurs — inhabitants of Daghestan 
— are very fond of arak, a potent spirit, and 
carry on tlieir blood feuds for generations. * 

They have a curious custom of confining 
their women, for fi\ e days every month and 
forty days after childbirth, in a solitary one- 
roomed house, called a Samrevlo. Nobody 
else can enter this room. If the woman dies, 
her body has to remain there for the full pre- 
scribed period. No help can be given to her 
even during the childbirth. 

These people are bound by their adat — 

1 age-old customs, which cannot be transgressed 
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with impunity. The women must do the house- 
hold work only, and it is supposed to be a 
disgrace if men help them in it. 

Girla used to be married between ten and 
twelve years of age. But now under the new 
regime, if there is a danger of any girl being 
married at an early age, she is taken away 
from her parents, and kept and taught in State 
schools. Imposing of fines, as is being tried 
in India, is no good for the transgression of 
the laws against early marriage. They can 
either be evaded or paid up ns part of the 
already heavy marriage expenses. 

Among the Khevsurs of these parts 
fraternising is a very peculiar custom unique 
in the whole world. A girl sleeps for one 
night only with a boy of her choice, and he 
becomes her brother. No sexual question 
enters here. If there is any sexual relation 
they are killed. The tie thus made is stronger 
than that of a real brother. 

In India also there is a system somewhat 
akin to this, but the girl does not sleep with 
the man; instead she ties a wreath round his 
wrist, or if he happens to be away it is sent on 
to him. This ceremony usually takes place 
durng the festival of Raksha Bandhan in 
July. The man so honoured is her brother and 
has to help her whenever required 

After dinner we prepared to retire to our 
bunks Undressing was out of question in such 
a place, so we slept in our day clothes I took 
off my coat and placed it under my pillow I 
had a good sleep as the tram moves very 
smoothly in spite of its fairly good speed 


(May 26) 

I climbed down from my bunk at about 
eight and waited for my turn at the lavatory 
at the end of the carnage It was fairlj 
clean but the water, supplied for toilet, was 
cold ’However, the attendant was good enough 
to provide me with a mug of hot water for 
shaving Thereafter the u«ual routine of the 
iourncY followed— breakfast, lunch, tea and 
dinner— accompanied by long conversations 
with the Swedes, and pantomime talks with my 
fellow travellers in the compartment. 

In the morning the engineer took out of 
his haversack some toilet articles for his use 
lacked him the prices of each He informed 
me 'that the tooth powder had cost him one 
m,ble and Mtacn kopeks the tooth brad, 
reventy-wx koreks, 8nd S' “ k ? “fP- 
wXhinsr 150 gms. one rouble and ten kopeks 
mST askJhim about their country, of 
ori JS he struck an athtude, and replred, 


(pointing firet to himself) “ Soviet; (then to 
the articles) Soviet. Good — it is Soviet. Bad 
— it is Soviet. We are Soviet. They are 
Soviet.” 

When we got up in the morning the 
character of the country had entirely changed. 
On either side was a rolling plain, as far as 
the eye could Eec, , grown over with wheat 
plants. It comprised of Kolkhozes — the collec- 
tive farms. For thousands of miles along the 
railway and several miles 'on cither aide was 
visible cither ploughed land or land full of 
wheat plants. Here and there the monotony of 
the plains was relieved by the cottages of the 
workers, which had a small patch of vegetable 
garden, and a cow or two each, besides a few 
pigs in some of them 

No doubt, a few years ago there was 
famine and trouble here. Food had to be sent 
abroad in exchange for the much-needed 
machinery. But thanks to the efficient work- 
ing of the collective farms they have plenty of 
food now. Such vast and extensive farms can 
be worked on an industrial basis anil modern 
machinery used to advantage 

The workers on the fields arc entitled to- 
some private land, cows, pigs, etc, and are 
permitted to sell their cottage produce in the 
open market They have to take a com- 
pulsory insurance for themselves and their - 
implements against accidents. 

The agronomic Lisenko has recently - 
developed a process called Vernalisation which 
enables two crops to be raised from the soil 
that u=ed to >ield only one before. (See- 
Appendix for further details) 

By the decree of the Council of the - 
People's Commissars, dated June 28, 1918, all 
industrial and commercial enterprises were 
nationalised, and together with all their assets 
declared State property The former large 
estates of the landlords have since then been 

converted into Sovkhozes — State Farms 

which serve os model fanning centres, while 
the remaining land has been distributed among 
the peasants for tilling purposes and not as - 
their private property. 

Women, who until recently were only per- 
mitted to do the drudgery of the household now 
actively participate in constructive work on the- 
collective farms 

Special attention is paid to their position 
in this capacity They enjoy full and equal ' 
membership rights with men and occupy very 
often high positions as leaders of enterprises, 
chairmen of committees, etc. In the new statute, 
promulgated at the instance of Stalin, womeh • 
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on these farms are freed from all labour one 
month before and one month after childbirth. 
During this period of two months they are 
paid at' the same rate as when working 

A colleague of mine who has been doing 
research work on cereal rusts asked me to send 
him samples of wheat plants, which showed 
■signs of this rust, from Russian fields, and also 
gave me the address of a professor in Lenin- 
grad who was carrying on researches of the 
same type in Russia. But from the talks of 
any acquaintances before entering Russia as 
also from my own observations m the country 
I came to the conclusion that it would be 
highly dangerous to meet the professor or take 
away the samples of cereal rusts with me 
I found that people were being liquidated 
e\ery day for “ countcr-re\olution” 

I was afraid that the professor might 
already have been liquidated or might be 
booked for it if he came in contact with a 
foreigner. Again, taking the samples of 
rusted wheat with me might be regarded by 
the customs authorities at the various fron- 
tiers as an atttempt to disseminate the disease 
in their fields. So I entered the lavatory 7 , 
closed the door and tearing the address to 
pieces threw 7 it out of the window 

The only bloody sight that I encountered 
•on the way was the body of a man with the 
head knocked out of shape, lying on a stretch- 
er in the vestibule at the end of a carnage. 
Perhaps he had fallen out of a window of the 
carriage head foremost There was no fuss. 
People simply glanced at the corpse, or stepped 
over it into the carriage indifferently Evident- 
ly the sight of violent death c eemed to be 
•much- too common for them 

At about three m the afternoon we 
crossed the river Don over a huge iron bridge 
and entered the station of Rostov. The city 
irom the other side looked \ cry picturesque. 
**e were now in the Ukrainian country, the 
centre of wheat cultivation 

On the platform could be seen a number of 
food stalls, and a couple of book stalls selling 
illustrated ^ Russian periodicals and daily 
papers No foreign periodicals of any kind 
^ ere to be seen anywhere The halt was for 
nan an hour, so the passengers had left the 
C! * r ”ages and were walking up and down the 
platform purchasing food and other articles, 
l also purchased an ice-cream cone for one 
rouble and ten kopeks 

, Sturgeon steak had been the main dish in 
the dining car up to now ns we were not far 
from the Caspian Sea. At some of the pre- 


vious stations I had noticed the dining car 
attendant bringing on his shoulders huge 
carcases of sturgeon looking like skinned 
sheep, and placing them in the ice chest in the 
car. 

The third class waiting halls on the 
stations were bare of furnishings, as in other 
countries. They were provided with un- 
cushioned wooden benches and tables only. 
The passengers either sat on the benches or 
squatted on the floor They seemed to be 
rather of an inferior kind than the Hard class 
passengers travelling with me on the express 
tram But they too obtained their food from 
the vendors in the waiting hall and drank tea 
out of their private samovars or purchased it 
from the huge samovars on the counters of the 
tea stalls. These persons were permitted on 
the platforms only when their train had arrived 
and disgorged its passengers for that station. 

After leaving Rostov-on-Don the train 
went along the river and then followed the sea 
of Azov for some distance. The scenes and 
incidents described in Solokov’s And Quiet 
Flows the Don came to my mind as wc went 
along the river I wondered how such a mild 
looking lot of persons in that beautiful country 
could be the brutal and uncultured fellows 
described in that book. 

In the night we passed through the town 
of Kharkov 
(May 27) 

On and on, through the green sea of the 
Kolkhozes The train journey was becoming 
monotonous as the language difficulty prevent- 
ed a free talk. 

It is very 7 curious that during the whole 
course of the two-thousand-and-three-hundred- 
mde journey I did not encounter a single 
beggar. The accounts of the travellers 
through Russia have been full of the harrowing 
tales of beggars infesting the trains at every 
stop and pestering the passengers I had read 
that they 7 did not abstain even from petty 
thievery from the compartments of the station- 
ary trains at the stations. 

Evidently the food shortage crisis has now 
passed and there are no more beggars on this 
line. The amount of food available on the 
stations seemed to be more than adequate and 
the passengers as well as the people on the 
stations, along the line, etc appeared healthy 
and well fed. I noticed that a great many of 
them had grown paunchy and were putting on 
flesh. 

An American remarked that all this show 
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of prosperity and welfare was for the eyes of 
the foreign tourists, so that they may go away 
with a good impression of the plenty in the 
country. 

Yes, a jolly good show for a length of 
more than two thousand miles 1 If the Russians 
are capable of organising this long length they 
can very well be expected to organi«e tlic 
whole country. 

During the course of the journey we used 
to have musical concerts from a gramophone, 
carried by a passenger Sometimes other 
passengers would bring forward their onn stock 
of records and they would be played through 
It was a jolly interesting journey. 

At about eight in the evening we reached 
the outskirts of Moskva— as it is called by the 
Russians. The train went at a slow speed 
through the suburbs. The sun was setting and 
its reddish rays reflected from the five crosses 
on the spires of a church will ever remain in 
my memory. Owing to adverse signals the 
train had stopped before the church, and some- 
how I had an impression that, religion dn ester) 
of the centuries old encrustations of the 
priestcraft will return once more to Russia in a 
purer and better form 

Somebody remarked in fun that the com- 
rades of the U. S S. It. are half Muslims as 
they repeat only half the Kalina — the Muslim 
article of faith — “ La Hah ” t e there is no God. 

We crossed a river and entered the station. 
The train stopped alongside a platform Some 
five minutes later, when I had given up the 
hope of meeting any, an agent of the Intounst 
turned up and had my suitcases picked up by 
a porter. The Swedes alre got out of their 
carriage accompanied by another agent 

I asked the one deputed to look after me 
if I could stay in Moscow for a day or so He 
said that instructions to him were to see me off 
to Leningrad by a train leaving in about an 
hour. I then requested him to take me to the 
otnciaVin-c’nHrgc td Vnc IrAtrarist Bureau Vn 
Moscow, as I was sure he must have received 
the telegram from Baku about my stav here 
for a couple of days. I was informed that it 
was too late for me to see anybody as the offices 
were all closed at this time of the evening, and 
that I must proceed to Leningrad. Perhaps if 
the train had been half an hour late, thev 
might have made arrangement® for a night’s 
stay at mv expenre. At any rate' I could return 
late to Moscow for a day’s tour from Leningrad. 

So my luccagc was placed on one taxi, 
and that of the Swedes on another. I said 
th3t we could all three travel together as far 


ns the other station, but, they said no, we must 
travel separately as the Swedes had to catch 
an earlier train, being I class passengers. Mine 
was io leave 15 minutes or so after theirs. 

I was asked now to pay four roubles 
to the porter for my cares. The car dashed 
through the streets of Moscow, which were 
crowded with cars and pedestrians. The tram 
cars were carrying more than their full load of 
passengers. I remember vividly only the grim 
sight of the fortress-like black station of the 
Siberian line. From here the exiles used to 
entrain for Siberia, leaving all hope behind. 

At last we reached the northern station for 
Leningrad. In the way I tried to cajole and 
flatter the agent into letting me have a sight 
of the tomb of Lenin in the Red Square. I told 
him that surely he would not be so cruel as to 
deprive me, who had come thousands of miles 
from the land of Ind, of the sight of the tomb 
of such a famous man ns Lenin who had set a 
new standard before the eyes of the world. I 
told him further that he could easily ask the 
taxi-driver to make n diversion and pass through 
the Red Square 

No ! he w as adamant I must go to the 
station for Leningrad and catch the train. 

I was asked to pay twenty roubles for the 
ta\i, the hire for a whole hour— sixteen being 
for the taxi nnd four for my suitcases. I asked 
the rimer if he <hd not have a meter to charge 
by the distance He said that his car was not 
fitted with one, nnd the charges were always 
bv ihe hour 


I had only a few roubles left. The Indian 
Rupee currency notes were no good, and/thc 
Iranian ones could not be exchanged, ay the 
banks were all closed at this time of the night. 
The agent was human enough to let me keep 
the few roubles and said that I might pay six- 
teen rouble® for the car at Leningrad. I was 
n®ked to pay another three roubles to tiie porter 
for carrying the luggage to the train. 

So ior a journey, worth in all about three 
or four shillings, I was to pay the equivalent of 
about a pound No doubt it does not encourage 
independent touring of the country. The agent 
also informed me that as there was no dining 
" " ,h8 bra I Mild W to pnehaso my 
VZ f ° r “ c “fM, n the vendors at tta 
food -tails would not accept my dining car 

so'f^d'noJk^ 0 R , ot comin S from a hotel, 
to £? P W m a ba ^ ct could not be supplied 

dcn-irtbirefnf'rtl' 0 # *^ *°J*y minutes to the 
t ra! " ?° 1 liim to let us 
go in the taxi to Lenin’s tomb. The fare for the 
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•whole 'hour Tiad been paid already. Yes 
•that was tlie difficulty — I had paid up the fare. 

Now I must engage the taxi afresh and 
[pay for another hour. If I could produce an- 
other sixteen roubles in Russian, English or 
-American money, we could go over and see the 
tomb. No change — no sight seeing. Now I 
•took a vow always to carry with me some 
English and American currency notes on my 
travels abroad. 

The other agent now returned after seeing 
dhe Swedes off in the train to Leningrad He 
said that he had asked them to infonn the In- 
tourist agents at the Leningrad station that I 
was following by the next train. 

My transport voucher for Leningrad was 
■exchanged for the railway, berth reservation and 
bedding tickets. The agents were good enough 
to help me with the suitcases to the train. 
They said that I might require the few roubles 
left with me for some food on the way. 

I could only buy one sandwich for two 
roubles and supped that night on it and a glass 
-of cold water. The other rouble was utilised 
for a cup of coffee next morning. 

The railway carnage in which I travelled 
this time was far better than the previous one 
The corridor was covered with carpets. There 
were portraits of Russian leaders on the walls, 
•a thermometer, a barometer and carafes of 
water on shelves. The carriage was divided in- 
to lateral compartments, each one of which 
“could be isolated from the corridor by a sliding 
•door provided with a full length mirror on the 
inside. 

Again bed linen in a sealed bag was brought 
and my bed made on one of the lower berths. 
The compartment had two lower and two 
upper berths only. There were only two other 
travellers in it. Both were well-fed specimens 
•of the comrades of the U S S. R. 

The train left Moskva and we crossed the 
■new Moscow-Yolga Canal by a huge bridge. 
The canal was very broad here and had red and 
green pilot lights for the big boats plying in it. 

In Russia station platforms, public halls 
and all other suitable places are covered with 
portraits of the Russian Revolutionists. The 
pictures of those who get into disfavour dis- 
appear as if by magic. I did not see any 
portrait of Trotsky throughout my stay in 
itiissia. 

The character of the country had changed 
again. Pine forests were visible through the 
‘mists and a few cottages, evidently of the forest 
•guards, could also be seen scattered here and 


there. The temparature had fallen and it was 
getting rather cold. 

APPENDIX 

The great discovery of the agronomist 
Lisenko, of what has been named vernalisa- 
tion, has received the widest possible practical 
use. It must be considered as a great victory 
of Soviet science in the domain of gram pro- 
duction. 

The discovery, which was later developed 
by the Ukrainian Plant-Raising Institute, may 
be briefly described as follows : Every plant 
requires for its normal growth and development 
certain climatic conditions. The development 
of a plant proceeds by separate successive 
stages. Until one stage has been passed by it, 
the next stage cannot begin. This explains why 
winter wheat sown in spring does not form 
kernels — the plant has not passed the low 
temparature stage necessary for its develop- 
ment. 

Lisenko devised an agronomical process by 
means of which it becomes possible to cause a 
plant to pass one of the stages of its develop- 
ment under conditions of slowed down 
germination of its seeds. It is evident that 
having passed the stage of vernalisation, 
ordinary crops sown in spring do not require 
low temperatures at the beginning of their 
growth. Thanks to the vernalisation process 
all changes which usually take place m the 
plant under field conditions in autumn, take 
place before sowing, in the germs inside the 
seed 

Exposing the seeds of winter crops to the 
action of low temperatures — from 0 to 10 
degrees C. — during 30 to 50 days before sowing, 
we obtain winter plants suitable for spring 
sowing. 

Vernalisation hastens the maturing of many 
spring varieties of cereals and of some other 
crops as well. This is of greatest importance, 
considering that in many districts, especially 
in the Volga region and in the Ukraine, the 
spring wheat is often exposed to hot, blasting 
winds, to burning, etc., several days before 
harvesting. 

Potatoes may also be successfully treated 
by the process of vernalisation. In crops like 
cotton, vernalisation consists in exposing the 
seeds to the action of high temperatures, thus 
making possible the growing of southern plants 
in northern regions. 

( To be continued ) 
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EUROPE AT WAR 

By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


Critics of the Ministry of Information have 
complained that its handling of the news 
has been so dull as to deaden interest in our 
cause both at home and abroad Well that 
may have been true in the opening weeks of 
the War. Perhaps it was even true a week 
ago, when a well-known General pointed out 
that we were not conducting this war in order 
to provide the Press with interesting para- 
graphs. But all this is over now. Sameness 
and repetition have vanished from the new? 
One shock does tread upon another’s heels, bo 
fast they follow. The War is no longer a 
local one between France and Britain on the 
one Bide and Germany on the other. The 
whole continent of Europe is becoming 
engaged and the general situation must be far 
different from what any of the belligerents 
imagined when they embarked upon this war 
Sir Neville Henderson, in the Final Report 
which he has presented covering his last days 
in Berlin, remarks that the financial and 
economic position of Germany was such “ that 
things could scarcely continue as they were 
without some explosion, internal or external ”1 
Hitler accordingly chose war. But he chose 
also to invoke the protection of Russia And 
Russia, which for twenty yeais had stayed 
within her own borders, has sprung out like an 
evil genie — and no one, and Hitler least of all, 
knows what kind of a partner he has called 


Wien Russia first invaded Poland, Italy 
made the superficial reflection that the moral 
basis for our war against the Nazis had dis- 
appeared, and we had better make peace, since 
we evidently had no intention of making war 
upon Russia also But we for our part thought 
Russian intervention might be no bad thing It 
called a halt to Hitler’s ambition in Eastern 
Europe. Moreover, although Lord Halifax has 
onlv lately said so, the Russians had a certain 
ca4 They were in the mam just recovering 
for ' themselves those territories which 
Versailles would have given them and which 
thV Poles later took from them-were in i fact 
getting back to the Curzon line. So that all 
things considered our “moral basis was quite 

1. Crad. 6115 of 1939. 


sound; how ever much we disliked the spectacle- 
of Russia giving the heroic Polish Army its 
coup-de-grncc, Bhooting tits officers for being: 
officers, and hunting local landlords for being 
landlords. The old Poland, we knew, could not- 
bc restored. 

But the trouble is that no one can really 
know what Russia is after. She seems to 
have changed over-night. Europe was taken 
by surprise when Hitler suddenly made- 
friends with the Bolsheviks But the wonder 
of such a thing is as nothing compared with, 
the wonder of Stalin taking a leaf out of 
Hitler’s book . And this is just what is 
happening at the present moment. The 

sickening technique of the Nazis, as Air. 
Chamberlain has called it, is today the- 
technique of the Russians Just as in the past 
Hitler has pretended that his intended prey, 
Czecho-Slovakia or Poland, threatened 
Germany, so today Stalin pretends that. 
Finland, whose sea bases he covets, threatens 
war upon Russia Nor is this the only nay- 
in which Stalin emulates the Nazi method. 
When his Foreign Minister, M. Molotov, made- 
his long-awaited speech this week, the- 
leferences to Finland were a model in the Nazi 
art of repression and of creating prejudice. He- 
revealed all the terms which the Finns had 
lefused, he did not reveal the terms they had" 
accepted What was the meaning of this ? In 
America the first interpretation was that the- 
Soviet intended war and at no distant date. 
Said Mr Stephen Early, President Roosevelt’s 
Secretary, somewhat cryptically, Molotov’s 
decision to reveal the demands on Finland 
“ seems to me to be worth considering a* a 
question of timing." . Well, by the 'time 
this reaches India zero hour m the Baltic 
should have come and gone Will it be war?" 
The forces on the side of peace are con=ider- 
» fir ?f »' the undoubted feet 
that Finland has all the right on her side. She 
™ Th‘ n o te ° Nor sh 0 allow 

She, n ° W fh t0 ™ ,a,e her neutrnlity 
? “ nd threaten Russia (The onli 
CO?™ ? ls ? threatening the Baltic of 

course, and against whom all these Russian 
fw?n n tt* 1 ’ being Russia's nets friend, 
Germany.) Then Finland has the constant' 
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•and active support of the Oslo Powers. And 
last but not least she has the moral support 
of America — which takes the whole matter out 
of a local atmosphere and makes it one of a 
.general principle. These are great allies. If 
-Finland wins, she will not be the only gainer. 
It will be, at long last, a bloodless and success- 
ful stand against aggression. What a lift tins 
would be to the democratic cause all over 
■Europe. Indeed, even if in the end Finland 
goes under, she has already done valiant 
=service to democracy. A small country, with 
less than half a million people, has dared to 
stand up to one of the mightiest Powers on 
•earth. Win or lose, she has put an aggressor 
•on trial before the public opinion of the world. 

If Russia is really putting on the Nazi 
• mantle of aggression, it looks as if she is adopt- 
ing a fashion that is already out of date It 
is strange that she should have decided to 
•appear as an aggressor at the very moment 
'when France and Britain — and indeed opinion 
•everywhere — had decided that the time had 
•come to call a halt to this lawless behaviour. 
Even before the war the dictators seemed to be 
losing ground. Signor Mussolini was becom- 
ing Hitler’s messenger-boy, and Hitler, as 
already pointed out, was becoming so bankrupt, 
financially and morally, as to be driven to 
•desperate courses. Yet Russia has turned out 
•a reactionary! She certainly has not had begin- 
ner’s luck — except in the case of Poland where 
'there were good reasons. She tried to deflect 
Turkey from the latter’s undertakings to France 
-and Britain and she failed. She has tried to 
intimidate Finland and has failed again, or, if 
'She succeeds, it will be at the price of losing 
America’s goodwill. Are these queer depar- 
tures in Russian policy a sign that dictator- 
ship, even there, is losing its cunning ? The 
Russian dictatorship has lasted so long and for 
Jong jts one redeeming feature seemed to be 
tnat at least its energies were directed to rais- 
ing the standard of living, rather than towards 
•aggression and war, that it seemed to be 
broad-based and enduring. But can even 
•Stalin, that fabulous giant, steer Russia along 
this new and anomalous course ? The 
-apologists for Russia try to argue that it will 
ml come right in the end, that when we see the 
w-hole picture, we will see that 6he acted for 
the best. But why, if her motives are above 
-Suspicion, does she cloak them in the language 
Nazi aggression ? The voice is the voice of 
the Nazis, the hands are the hands of Nazi 
3»SRTe««ion. Can the spirit really be some- 
tuung different ? If her action all along is 


only directed against German aggression, why 
need she feign friendship with Germany ? 
The new German-Russian “ friendship " has 
thrown English ideas about both into confu- 
sion But it can be nothing to the confusion 
produced in Germany and Russia. For the 
moment, they jubilated at so successfully 
o\ er-reachrag the clever French and the stuck- 
up English. But it is difficult, surely, for the 
more reflective to close their eyes to the truth 
that they have not so much cut the ground from 
under our feet as from under the feet of their 
own revolutions. 

Hitler called in Russia, in a critical hour, 
hoping that thereby he would fnghten France 
and England out of their undertakings to 
Poland. But when France and England 
decided to fight all the same. Hitler found that 
he had fallen into the power of Russia instead. 
The first and obvious sign of this was that 
Berlin, to whom so many States — Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and even France and 
England in the days of " appeasement ” — had 
so often gone on pilgrimage, was now herself 
to learn how to sue There began a one-way 
traffic to Moscow where, judging by the tragic 
changes which are now being imposed in 
Eastern Europe and the Baltic, Stalin required 
von Ribbentrop, as the price of Russia’s 
neutrality in the war against France and’ 
England, to sign away all the ambitions, 
renounce the claim to a free hand in Eastern 
Europe, which were the very reasons that 
Germany entered upon the war. Indeed if 
reports of what happened in the Kremlin arc 
true, von Ribbentrop found himself in the very 
position in which the Nazis, only a few months 
ago, had put President Hacha. There are reports 
of his drawing back aghast at what was put 
before him to sign, while Stalin stood smiling 
behind him and pointing to the place left ready 
for his signature. 

There seems no end to the misery which 
the Nazis have drawn down upon Europe, and 
especially upon Germans, as a result of their 
o^er-weening and over-reaching ambitions. The 
first article of their belief was that the 
Germans were racially superior to every other 
breed on earth. Arising out of that they 
believed in the right of Germany to empire in 
Europe, to impose her rule upon and to 
exploit her neighbours, since those neighbours 
were her inferiors and, in her view, inferiors 
have not equal rights to live. In this, of 
course, they were but echoing Bismarck who 
quite frankly adopted for Germany the role of 
the wolf in Europe. Said Bismarck in his day. 
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referring to Poland : " Strike the Poles until 
they lose the courage to live. I have much 
sympathy with them. . . but we must exter- 
minate them. The wolf is not responsible for 
being what God made him.” But the 
German wolf is doubling on its traces now. 
Instead of invading neighbouring folds it is 
retreating. 


The great German retreat which is going 
on at present, retreat from the Baltic, retreat 
from Eastern Europe and the Balkans, is I 
think the most tragic feature of the war eo 
far. It seems to be due to two main reasons. 
On tho one hand, the Bolsheviks seem to have 
insisted that German nationals must be with- 
drawn from their new sphere m and around 
Baltic; on the other, the Nazis, growing des- 
perate for funds and foreign exchange, decided 
to call home from abroad Germans and all the 
capital they could convert Some of these 
Germans had been settled where they were for 
hundreds of years But the Nazis seem to 
believe they can move human beings about as 
if they were potted plants. A hundred and 
five thousand Germans must be uprooted from 
the Baltic States. But apart from these there 
ore about two and a half million Germans 
scattered over Denmark, the Low Countries, 
Italy, Hungary and the Balkans These 
German minorities arc told whether they are to 
go or stay by their leaders writing in the local 
Press (It is amazing, incidentally, that such 
sovereign States as Denmark and Turkey 
admit of this interference— as it surely is 
Amazing that a country like Roumama, who 
may herself be the next victim of German 
aggression, should have to allow her German 
minority to convert their estates, business, 
bank balances and other property, into ex- 
change to swell the German war chest) But 
this uprooting of Germans is only one-half of 
the misery. Hitler proposes, it is said, to 
settle them in Poland and especially the 
Polish corridor. They are to have the busi- 
nesses of dispossessed Polish Jews It is even 
said that some of them will he settled in 
Czecho-Slovekia — and Czechs earned off into 
captivity in Siberia, ns part of the cruel racial 
untangling that Germany and Russia seem to 
haye agreed between them 1 If nil the-e 
terrible crimes are to be completed no wonder 
President Roosevelt warned an Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees the other day 
S to what they might. enpect at the end of the 
Wor *' IVe can estimate on a reasonable 
chance," he said, "that there may 

ts&sssu 1°.°°°.°°° ° r 20 - 000 - 000 


women nnd children belonging to many races 
and many religions living in many countries, 
and possibly on many continents, who will 
enter into the wide picture — the problem of 
the human refugee.” 

Thinking over euch questions as these, 
people in England arc beginning to realise that 
whether the war ends soon or late Europe will 
take ycarB and years to recover from its 
wounds. But will it end soon ? ... At the- 
moment of writing all the signs are that 
Germany is contemplating, after all, the much- 
proclaimed lightning stroke. But the stroke is 
to be directed solely against England. In the 
Nazi view of the war there has been a 
crescendo of warnings to the Allies, which the- 
latter have rashly rejected, and now they must 
take the consequences. First of all, Hitler- 
offered Franco and Britain "peace,” on the 
grounds that as Poland was defeated there was 
no sense in going on with war. Next von 
Ribbentrop, in his speech at Danzig, gave 
France an invitation to a separate peace. Last, 
and rather tamely, their great friend Russia, 
has scouted the claims of the British blockade- 
— and, with a non sequitur rather more glar- 
ing than Hitler’s own, declares that with 
Poland defeated and out of the picture, the- 
war which France nnd Britain arc waging; 
reveals itself in its true colours as an 
imperialist war 


Are we m England then to expect a series- 
of devastating air raids ? The Germans would 
like us to think so and to shake in our shoes. 
They hint that they will strike before we can 
get from America all those aeroplanes that we 
have ordered, and which the lifting of the arms 
embargo will now release to us. Well, we shall 
soon see. The general opinion seems to be- 
that if an air war is to be launched against 
England, the Nazis will first invade the Low- 
Countries, To attempt an air war against 
England from German air bases is not held to 
be practicable. By such a route the Nazi 
planes would have a long stretch of sea to- 
come dow’n nnd would be vulnerable to attack 
from our planes taking off from Norfolk. It 
is expected therefore that the Nazis may invade- 
Holland (as the easiest way into Belgium, since- 
Ho i ^ e11 Prepared than Belgium, 

and the Dutch-Belgian frontier is not defended 
at all). Once in Belgium the Nazis would 
have their aerodromes within a hundred miles 
° , „ g an \, Ar ® the Nazis contemplating- 
such a gamble? Or do they reflect that our 
own planes have twice flown over Berlin— 
and that their industrial areas are much more 
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easily reached than are our own? As Air- £ 
Commodore LE.O. Charlton points out in an * 
article published yesterday, “Air power can g 
hit both ways, and the wreckage of her coai * 
and iron fields, together with the future silence - 
of her heavy industry, may appear m thieves r 
of Germany too big a price to pay , " 

Some move at all events will have to be made i 
soon by Germany. Some success will ha\e to be i 
flung to the German masses to keep up their < 
morale. They do not seem to have enjoyed < 
the victory over Poland as much as the Nazis 
expected. When the war films have been i 
shown in the cinemas, far from being elated a i 
the spectacle many people have left hurriedly, 
sick at the sight of the ruin their arms have i 
made At the same time their nerves are 
being frayed by the privations resulting from i 
the Franco-British blockade. There is m 
particular a serious shortage of fats and a 
worse shortage of textiles. Shortage 
and shortage of clothes What an irritation 
this must be to the civilian population But 
the evil goes far deeper. Any German who 
remembers the last war must feel apprehensi e 
about the economic situation. How can 
Germany face a long war when alrcadj 
has been a 50 per cent increase in Income lax 
in addition to capital taxes, already savings 
banks deposits and insurance funds ® re , be ^ " 
ning to be mobilised, when foreign trade c. 
only be done by barter (which means that 
German industries, already hard-pressed to 
the war machine, must produce a margin 
cover exports) — when, above all, they see 
a flight from the mark has already begun. 

It is said that the younger generation in 

Germany believe absolutely in Hitler and w 
follow wherever he leads But wliat must the 
older people think ? What must the women 
above all think ? When the Nazis came 
into power, they said that women wer 
too “ precious ” to work alongside men m 
industry — and drove them back into J-neir 
homes. But today, to feed the war machine, 
they have issued a decree ordering forced labour 
for women between the ages of fifteen and 
seventy years of age. As a French speaker, 
broadcasting to Germany, remarked the otner 
day, “Hitler promised you marriage and 
maternity. He will give you a million 
dead. . . ” , 

There are those who believe that Hitler s 
next step will not only be against Engiana. 
While England is attacked by sea and by air, 
the Nazi armies will perhaps turn their atten- 
tion to the Balkans, in particular to Roumama. 


No other explanation, they think, can be givem 
for the great diplomatic activity which is also 
going on now in Berlin. The Nazis of course 
were verv set-back by the Treaty with Turkey- 
More still have they resented the moves which, 
ha^e followed in the Mediterranean, which 
seemed to suggest that the Balkan States* 
under the lead of Turkey, might come to an 
understanding with Italy and so stabilise con- 
ditions in the Mediterranean— under the seal 
of Franco-British approval 

Are these the considerations now exercis- 
ing Nazi diplomats and do they furnish the 
reason for the forthcoming visit of General 
Goering to Rome ? Do the Nazis still hope to- 
retrieve something from Eastern Europe, and 
is Russia, whose neutrality to say the least is 
maleficent, disposed to allow Germany a little 
scope there 9 After all, Russia can always 
swoop on Roumania, as she did on Poland, once- 
Germany has gone in and disintegrated the 
situation first . . I hope all these speculations 
are ill-founded. But it is difficult to forget 
that strange warning which Molotov made in 
his speech the other day. Why did he prophesy 
that the war will spread over Europe and 
beyond ? 


The proposed visit of Goering to Italy 
however — and incidentally it is another 
example of how the Nazis are now the- 
pilgrims — is hedged about with uncertainties- 
It has been rumoured in Rome, then denied 
in Berlin, then confirmed in Berlin. It 
follows, too, on changes in Mussolini’s cabinet 
which, on the whole, reduced its Axis prepon- 
derance (Although the Gwrnale d ’ Italia, in 
true Italian fashion, at once sought to redress 
the balance by announcing "Fascism remains 
nnti-Communist, but also unchangeably anti- 
democratic ” !) Italy plainly, as before and 
alwavs, will come out on whichever she decides 
will be the winning side. England also is 
courting her. We have concluded an economic 
agreement with her. Less creditably we are 
to send a Consul-General to Durazzo, thereby 
more or less recognizing the Italian conquest 
of Albania. , . 

But while Signor Mus'olini and his Fascist 
Cabinet debate their balancing act, there are- 
forces in Italy which they cannot afford to 
ignore — and that is the Pope and the Catholic 
Church. The Pope has been deeply distressed 
at the ravages which the Nazis have made on- 
Cathohc Poland. He has expressed his eym- 
pathv, moreover, in an Encyclical which 
attacks the whole theory of the Totalitarian 
State ... In other words, as I have already- 
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S ainted out, tlic* tide is setting against 
Metatarsi rip. Trance and Britain were proof 
of thifl when they decided at long la«t that the 
Nasi challenge must l>c met. America 
•endorsed this when her President said that 
people could not be neutral in their thoughts. 
Turkey followed on when she stuck to her 
agreement with France and Britain in face of 
combined German and Russian pressure And 
today Finland, with all the odds against her, 
has added her weight. Everyone, whatever 
their religious afTmities, knows that the Pope is 
stating the truth w'hcn he says 

“The idea which credit* the Si ale with unlimited 
•authority i« unt *impty an crTor harmful to the internal 
life of nation* . . . hut it likewise injure* the relation* 
between people*, robs the law of nation* of ita foundation*, 
mean* the v olation of the right* of other*, and impede* 
agreement and peaceful intercourse” 

I had hoped to say something on the 
subject of war aims. It is much in the air at 
present and at least three considered state- 
ments have been published within the last few 
■days. The most-discusscd has been that of au 
American woman journalist, Dorothy-Thomp- 
•son, which appeared in the Daiy Telegraph and 
Morning Post, the most statesmanlike per- 


haps that of Sir Walter Layton which 
npjieaml in the ,Vc ws-Ch ron iele ; and the 
inoi*t important, no doubt, that which 
apjH-ared in The Times — important because it 
appeared in that journal, which foreigners 
always inrd«l mu«t be the voice of the British 
Government. The Times statement, at all 
events, has been much discu=*ed in Trance— 
and sat on heavily by the papers of the Right 
there. The Times advocated a form of 
federalism (but Right opinion in France 
believes first of all in the watch on the Rhine 
. . . And who can say it is wrong, even if they 
feel it is wTong I) 

Bfit there is no tunc to write any more. 
So I will close with this. It is said by distin- 
guished refugee German writers that the ever- 
lasting German dilemma i a this. Germany is 
short of raw materials. She docs not pos«ess 
them. So she always feels she must go to war 
and conquer territories which have them. And 
she always loses the war because she has 
not got them ... So what are wc going to do 
to free her, and Europe, from this vicious 
lecurrmg circle ? 

Westminister 
6ih Norember, 1939 


DOMINION STATUS FOR INDIA — WHEN ? 

By Major D GRAHAM POLE 

Vice-Chairman & Hon Secretary of the British Committee on Indian and Burman 
Affairs, Member of the Burma Round Tabic Conference, Author of “ India m 
Transition", “I Refer to India ", etc. 


’Onb of the most important debates in Parlia- 
ment since the War began was undoubtedly 
that on India initiated by Mr. Wedgwood Bonn 
-on behalf of the Labour Opposition on 26th 
‘October, 1939. In that debate there was an 
unusual amount ol agfeejnent. as to the Sutuie 
•status of India. But even if the debate had 
been unanimous in regard to the early and 
-definite advent of Dominion Status in India, 
that, by itself, would have carried matters little 
further as far as India is concerned, as it is the 
-words of Acts of Parliament and not the pious 
hopes or intentions expressed in Parliamentary 
debates that alone count. It is well to consi- 
der therefore, what exactly is the position 
today and how pledges not incorporated in 
Acts of Parliament hate been interpreted in the 
■past by various members of His Majesty's 
Government. 


Lord Irwin, as Viceroy m 1929, on the 
authority of the Government of the day, made 
his famous Declaration that ‘‘the natural issue 
of India’s progress”, as contemplated in the 
Preamble of the Government of India Act of 
39J9, was "the attainment o / Dominion Status.” 

Lord Linlithgow, the present Viceroy, on 
17th October, 1939, approved this interpretation 
of the meaning of the Preamble and continued : 


. irccu n auaie on ine vorde that Statement, 
rhey are clear and positive They are enshrined in the 
Parliamentary record. They stand a, a definite and 
categorical exposition of the policy of |I 1S Majesty'* 
government today and of their intentions todav in this 
end. the future constitutional development and the posi- 


Lord Zetland, the Secretaiy of State for 
1. Cmd. 6121 of 1939. 
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India, speaking in the House of Lords on 18th 
October, 1939, said that 

“Responsible self government for India js the goal 
which has been set forth by Parliament in the Preamble 
of the Act of 1919: and it was with the full authontv 
of the Government of the d3y that the Foreign Secretary 
(Lord Halifax, then Lord Inein) stated ten years later 
that the natural issue of India’s progress as there contem- 
plated— that is to say in the Preamble of the Act of 1919 
— was the attainment of Dominion Status From that 
objective we never have had, nor do we now intend, to 
depart.” 

Now that sounds very well, and if nothing 
had happened to cause doubts since Lord 
Irwin’s Declaration it might well be asked why 
Indians refuse to accept so “clear and positive” 
a declaration from which we never have had 
any intention to depart. But is this quite an 
accurate statement on the part of the Secretary 
of State ? 

Indians do not and cannot forget that since 
Lord Irwin’s Declaration in 1929 we have had 
a Joint Select Cimimttee of both Houses of 
Parliament, presided over by Lord Linlithgow 
himself, in 1933 and after that the passage 
through Parliament of the present Government 
of India Act of 1935. Nor can they forget that 
the interpretation now accepted has been de- 
parted from — or explained away — by prominent 
members of His Majesty’s present Government 
since it was made in 1929. 

In the present (1935) Government of India 
Act the words “Dominion Status” nowhere occur 
y-and, indeed, they were specially excluded 
in spite of the pleadings of H. H. the Aga 
Khan and the other British Indian delegates 
who 6at with the Joint Select Committee, that 
they should be included. 

It may be that the interpretation of the 
words of the Preamble of the 1919 Act bear the 
interpretation put upon them by Lord Irwin 
and Linlithgow. It may be that such interpre- 
tation was accepted by the Government of the 
day in 1929 and is accepted by the present 
Government. But there are other words in that 
treatable that are a!«o accepted by the Govem- 

— words that state in terms that the 
British Parliament alone is to be the judgp of 
the pace at which India will reach that status, 
&nd indeed whether (as Mr. Baldwin, the Prime 
Minister, stated in. the House of Commons in 
March, 1935 at the conclusion of the India 
debate) the next step should be retrogression or 
progression. 

It is only right, therefore, that the state- 
awh of members of the British Government 
of today, made since Lord Irwin’s Declaration 


of 1929, should be examined, to realise exactly 
how they have interpreted that declaration from 
the terms of winch as ati objective “we never 
have had nor do we now intend, to depart. ” 

Mr Winston Churchill, First Lord of the 
Admiralty and an important member of the 
present Government, told the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, over which Lord Linlithgow presided, 
cn 24th October, 1933, four years after the 
Declaration was made, that 

" No member of the Cabinet, and certainly not the- 
Prime Mim«ter, meant, contemplated, or wished to suggest 
the establishment of a Dominion constitution for India, 
in any period which human beings ought to take into 
account,” * 

Lord Linlithgow, m the statement I have 
above referred to, went on to refer to the Instru- 
ment of Instructions issued by His Majesty 
the King-Emperor to him and to his predecessor 
as Governor-General of India which concludes 
with the words 

“that the partnership between India and the United 
Kingdom within Our Empire may be furthered to the 
end that India may attain Us due place among Our 
Dominions (Italics mine) 

Mr Churchill, when these words were 
pointed out to him during his evidence before 
the Joint Select Committee, argued that “due 
place ” did not mean “ equal place ”, and did 
not involve the grant of a status equal to that 
of Australia or Canada.3 Has Mr. Churchill 
changed his views, or do the Government accept 
the interpretation given by him before the 
Joint Select Committee ? Sir Samuel Hoare, 
speaking in the Debate, seemed to disagree 
with Mr Churchill’s statement quoted above. 
In answer to Mr. Wedgwood Benn, he said : 

There are no two kinds of Dominion Status as some 
people “seem to think” 

and that when India got Dominion Status it 
would be 

“of the full status of equality with the other British 
Commonwealths." * 

But even Lord Halifax himself told the 
Joint Select Committee, on 18th July, 1933, that 
the “much discussed Declaration” which he, 
as Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, had made m 1929 

“dealt entirely with the realm of ultimate purpose. It 
made no commitmen'.s whaterer as to date.” 

Does that still stand ? Can we give no 
kind of indication of when we anticipate, with 
goodwill on both sides, that India may take her 


2. Minutes of Evidence, No. 41, p. 1842. 

3. Ibid, p. 1 860. 

4. Hansard, VoL 352, No. 188. Col. 1634. 26 Oct. 
1939. 
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•«qual place "with the other members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations? Or do tie 
-.still think that it cannot come to pass “ in any 
period which human beings ought to .take into 
account ” and is merely in tbe “ realm of ulti- 
jjnate purpose ” ? 

These are vital questions for India 

Lord Rankeillour added to this by telling 
■the Committee in regard to Lord Irwin’s 
Declaration and its effect : 

“ These were the words of the Viceroy. They can 
he over-ruled by Parliament,” 

This point was also emphasised by the 
Chairman of the Conservative. M.Ps’ India 
Committee, Sir John Wardlaw-Milnc, M P., 
speaking in the House of Commons in December, 
3934 when the Report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee of both Houses of Parliament was undei 
•discussion, in these words: 

“No pledge given by any Secretary of Stale or any 
“Viceroy has any legal bearing on the matter al all The 
only thing that Parliament is really bound by is tbe Act 
•of 1919." 

In the House of Lords debate Lord 
Rankeillour went even further Speaking there, 
on 13th December 1934, he said : 

“No statement by a Viceroy, no statement bv any 
t epre*CJ>I«!ive of Ihe Sovereign, no statement by tbe 
Prime Minister, indeed no statement by the Sovereign 
‘himself, can bind Parliament against its lodgment ’ 

Although this may be true in a strictly 
legal sense, it is, as Sir Tej Bahadur Snpru 
retorted, "very poor statesmanship to sav so 
and to act on it ” 

Another member of the present Govern- 
ment, Sir John Simon, speaking in the House 
of Commons oa 2Stl> March, 1933, admitted 
-that we had given pledges to India. 

“ There is no quf'ijon at all that ibis country js 
- pledged, as clearly as we can be pledged, in honour and 
in policy: and that pledge is undoubtedly to pursue in 
'the Indian Empire a road which will lead to re«pons,b!e 

government. 

But, referring to that pledge. Sir John 
■ Simon continued : 

“We have given it and we are bound. tnlKn pur 
<f rcrefion end judgment, in all honesty la here the courage 
f, do our best lo fulfil it.'" (Italics mine) 

Of course, the obvious comment is that by 
inserting these qualifying words “within our 

5. Hansard, Vol 276, No S9, Col. 887, 23th March. 

1933 


discretion and judgment” Sir John Simon uni- 
lateral)}’ took an ay from the Pledge any real 
binding character. The consent or concurrence 
of those to whom the pledge was given was 
never asked for this radical alteration of its 
terms. Does this unilateral qualification still 
stand ? 

There was much force in the arguments in 
the Memorandum submitted to the Joint Select 
Committee by H. H. the Aga Khan and the 
other British Indian delegates wherein they said 
that Indian public Opinion 


“ has been profoundly disturbed by ihe attempts mado 
during the la«t t»o or three years to qualify the repeated 
pledges given by responsible Minj«ler» on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government. Since it is apparently contended 
that only a definite statement in an Act of Parliament 
would he binding on future Parliaments, and that even 
the solemn declarauon made by His Majesty the King- 
Emperor on a forma] occasion is not authoritative, we 
feel that a declaration in the Preamble (of the 1935 Act) 
is e««enlial in order to remove present grave misgivings and 
avoid future misunderstandings.” 


This was refused by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
who was then Secretary of State for India, and 
is now a member of the War Cabinet. The 
Preamble of the 1919 Act stands with its state- 
ment that the British Parliament alone is the 
judge of India’s fitness for further constitutional 
progress or whether, in Air. Baldwin’s words, 
the ne\t step is to be retrogression or progres- 
sion. __ 

Nowhere in the pre«ent Go\crnment of 
India Act (1935) is there any mention of 
Dominion Status There is no Preamble to the 
Act It has been made abundantly clear to 
Indians that no statement of any Viceroy, Prime 
Minister or even the Kmg-Emperor himself can 
oser-rule the words of an Act of Parliament, 
then a debate in Parliament does not carry 
the matter further. The only thing to do, there- 
fore, if the British Government really mean 
what they say about Dominion Status for India, 
is to pa=s an amending Act — which can be done 
quickly as war legislation— removing the 
present gnne misgivings and “to avoid future 
misunderstandings ”, ns the British Indian dele- 
gates a«ked, deleting the words in the Preamble 
of the 1919 Act which Indians have alwavs 
rightly regarded as an insult to them, and 
stating specifically that Dominion Status is the 
aim which it is intended to reach as quicklv as 
l^ b,C '^e assistance and goodwill of 
Indians of all races, creeds and classes. 
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are exactly llie same as on the Nepal coins. The con- 
clusion that the Nepal coinage was derived from that _ of 
the Kusanas is borne out by the fact that Kusana coins 
have been dug up in the neighbourhood of Kathmandu, 
which would seem to show that these coins were either 
current »n Nepal in early times, being brought by 
merchants, or were brought by pilgrims 1 have two 
coins of Wcma Kadplmes (85-120 A.D.) and one of 
Kanishka (120150 AD), which were dug up at 
Kathmandu, which were sent me by Colonel Pears when 
resident m Nepal. The seated figure of a deity on a lotus 
seat, and also the seated figure of a deity or a king on 
a throne with one leg hanging down, were also probably 



on, Nepal is intimately connected with Bihar 
and Bengal. But Nepal is eo secluded and cut 
off from Bihar and Bengal along with the rest 
of Northern India that the Indian knowsniore 
of distant lands than of Nepal, which is his 
ancient colony and which has been a part of 
his Indian Empire for centuries and where one 
of his most sacred shrines is enthroned — the 
Pasupntinnth of the Hindus. 

Kirata Dynasty was the first to rule in 
Nepal (590 B.C. to 110 A.D.). Two Gupta 
Dynasties reigned here. The coins establish 
their connection with t3ie Imperial Guptas. 
Thakuri Kings contributed a lot in shaping the 
culture of the land. Malta dynasty continued 
until the Gorkha conquest. Gorkba Dynasty 
was founded by Pntlivi Narayana Sha’s con- 
quest of the country in 17G8 A D., and continues 
to the present time 

Nepal alone among Asiatic powers has never 
suffered either the galling triumph of the 
Moslem or the commercial results of Christian 
expansion. She is the only independent Hindu 
kingdom on earth’s surface. Nepal is full of 
antiquities and relics of the past, dowered with 
w ealth and peopled from both the northern and 
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copied from the Kusana coinage In some coins _ of 
Huvisbka the sealed figure is so like that on Mananka* 
coin as to at once suggest the connection The seated 
figure of the deny or king with one leg hanging down, 
and the trident on long straight shaft with battle a*e 
lo left as on coins of Pasupali, also have their proto 
types in the Kusana corns of Kadpln«es II and of Huvlshka. 
in the humped bull standing by itself in coins ol 
Kadphises 1, and tho elephant in coins of HuviMika, 
though with a rider on its hack 

Fresh ex idencc has come to light establish- 
ing the dominion of the Kushanas >n 
Champaran. A hoard of sixty pieces of copper 
coins of eariy Kushanas was dug out at Radhia, 
the village which is marked by a pillar of 
Asoka It becomes, therefore, very probable 
that the early Kushanas ruled al«o m Nepal. 
Early stone monuments are in line with early 

Gup Buddhism was introduced by the Emperor 
Acoka into Nepal amongst a population nearly 
wholly non-Arj an — the Kiratas Samsm the 
orthodox caste system, and Aryan population 

» by losses 
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vory figurines of king and queen 


f«to? were introduced by tl.e Lichchhav. 
dynasty tor the first time in the third ccntmy 
ol the Christian Era, and the process continued 


southern ei\ ihsations of Asia. The strange 
blending in Nepal shrines of the cults of 
Buddhism and Hinduism without clash or con- 
scious inconsistency is remarkable. The magni- 
ficence of her scenery and the crowning glories 
of the Himalayas are fascinating. Her art 
and architecture are highly appealing to the 
connoisseur 

During the reign of the late Maharaja Sir 
Chandra, who first began introducing reform* 
into Nepal, the necessity for making a collec- 
tion of archaeological, anthropological and 
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artistic materials from the territory and house 
them in the Chauni SHkhana (the old armour}) 
where one of the finest arms collection was 
waiting to be cared for, was first impressed 
upon the government by Lt Genl Sir va - 
Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana (now Southem- 



This three-storied building runs north and 
south facing a wide stretch of land which has 
been kept reserved for the target practice of the 
Nepalese army. , •„ „ 

In the year 1926, since General Sir Kaiser 
took charge of the building with a view to 
organising a national museum for Nepal, the 
old Chaun, Silkhana assumed the name of 


[Photo Balkmbna 
Bra«-s work exhib.ts 

Commanding-General, at present on 
U.S. A.). He is the third son of the late Maha 
raja Sir Chandra. , , 

It will be convenient to begin • .\r r *!!i 
survey of the past history of the natw i 

Mu«cum. It may be said to ha'C ,?• 
with the Arsenal. The d.JK.1 bmlchnF; at 
Qhauni, on the western side of , 

Visnumati, has a beautiful setting g G ' ncra j 
lull background. This was built b% wne v 
Bhimscn Thapa in the year 1819 AD. , 
the Arsenal. Tlic late Maharaja .Sir Chan- 
added tlic northern and southern wmg .._T 
General Bhimren Tliapa became Fnme *'un. 

ter of Nepal on 10th April, 1806 He J 
mitted suicide in prison, 29th Job •<*_- 

fmm nffiCC IB lOO I 



Major Onrrtl Mnprndr. Shum-hore Ju "£ ^ 
Rjo*. MJU Prr*«ii Dxrrctor-Ccncrd of MuWa 


having been remover! from office in 1® < cU , pnkhana Museum. ’ Tlie people, however, know 

The building occupies a rectangul- - * j v j ts popular name— Chauni ^ ilkluna 

255 feet wide and 300 feet long, * j*®’ Temple -even today, 
yards south of the famous Swayambhu Tc p 
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General Sir Kaiser— tlic first Dircctor- 
Gcncral of this institution— began the collec- 
tion of pots and pans and varieties of mis- 
cellaneous art and cultural objects which haxc 
now formed the nucleus of various sections 
within the museum In these sections Nepal's 
creation of multiform beauties of design and 
colour, her ways of dealing with her fellows 
her co-operation and dissensions, her ideals and 
lofty aspirations, her inevitable blunders and 
disappointments; in short, all her gropmgs, 
disheartening failures and unbelievable 
triumphs are recalled. 

Civilisation depends upon the . discoveries 
and inventions man has been able to make, 
together with the incalculable effects these 
have had upon his daily conduct, thoughts and 
feelings. The Nepal Museum is making an 
effort to illustrate faithfully the culture and 
civilisation of the land 

With the beginning of the present regime 
of His Highness the Maharaja Joodha Shum- 
sherc Jung Bahadur Rana, Nepal is having 
new institutions and radical changes m the 


spheres of politics, economics, and society. The 
noble Maharaja wants his country to be at par 
with other independent countries of the world 
and to glorify the Hindu culture. He has 
taken up the cause of Nepal in right earnest 
and the harmonious co-operation of his trusted 
and able lieutenants with his national aspira- 
tions, has brought into Nepal a new impetus 
for the nation to keep pace with the march of 
progress 

Maharaja Joodha was quick to realise 
the value and importance of the national 
museum properly organised and made neces- 
sary provisions for the same 

In 1938, tlie said ‘ Chauni Rilkhana * 
assumed the name of the Nepal Museum and 
its doors were opened to the public on 12th 
1938 A Bcfore thls > visitors were 
allowed to see and examine the materials with- 
palace* 5 nrsena ’ w,th Permission from the 

The writer of this article, took charge of 
the museum on 23rd August, 1938 

His Highness is taking a keen interest in 
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tlie mu«oum and his ej mpithy and blc-mg- 
arc great a®-ets of the same* . 

A museum has definite ambition-* and • 
at serving a city in many w.»v- To be -uccc -- 
ful its policy mu*t l>c clcarlv detun'd from tl c 
commencement. Kathmandu can lie hrlpon in 
its educational and mdu-tml hie b' an active 
teaching mn-entn, and the purpo-o- of tnc 
present e-tahlidimcnt will be threefold 

(11 Exhibitory: intended for the general 
cultural instruction of an enquiring public, ny 
taking advantage of the teaching potentialities 
of special exhibits, by display me them so tnni 
the visitor can assimilate all that tne\ 
Ime to teach, by adopting the method ot 
the Japanese (which i« being imitated in 
Europe and America today), "ho do not tt-e 
their treasures a® permanent ornaments put 
draw’ upon them periodically for display, ny 
varying the exhibits constantly and arranging 
tlem to stimulate interest, placing no object 
on exhibition which is not capable of attracting 
anti instructing: and by mean* of “step by 
step” exhibits to illustrate Nepal indu-tne* 

(2) The second purpose is of equal im- 


portance: the Museum "ill be .a «torc-hou«e for 
the safeguarding of objects for particular 
investigation, "Inch "ill l>o readily available 
at all times, in the same manner a® reference 
liooks in a library. In this way it Is hoped 
that the niu-cum "ill become a centre for new 
|.f C as and inspiration® for the advancement of 
knowledge. It® aim i® to lie useful, it "ill 
welcome the manufacturer, the designer, the 
artist, and student, a® well a® the ethnologist, 
the archaeologist, the naturalist, and Tiny other 
enquirer, whatever may lx* hi- aim It i® not 
only impossible but unde-irnblc that nil the 
material in a mu-cinn -liould l>c placed on 
exhibition, although it should !>c readily ax-ail- 
ablc for tho-e who seek it. 

(3) Tlic tliinl function i« what may lie 
termed extra-mural: 

(а) Bv giving frequent lectures and 
demon- trat ion* to adults and school 
children, for by «uch mean* many 
eitiren® may be induced to take a live 
interest in Kim** branch of art or 
natural science. 

(б) Circulating loan collection* to 








THE CRISIS * 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

A letter to Dr. Amiya Chakra* arty 


They ask me to write on the present situation, 
indicating some way out, but I know of none. 

Here we stand: on one side the ruling 
power, armed in its fortress with all parapher- 
nalia of repression, protected by stringent laws 
and red-turbaned hordes. That the country 
can be held only thus is their faith Crowded, 
on the other hand, are helpless multitudes with 
empty hands and pockets. Advised to accept 
non-violence as the panacea leading to deliver- 
ance and permanent security, they cannot yet 
entirely pin their faith to it Because, no- 
where in the world is this principle being 
practised, for good or worse. To save man 
from such a violent beast as man, violent means 
are needed: this teaching is being followed up 
everywhere by adequate preparation and 
accumulation of material Where men are 
debarred from all education, they are also pre- 
vented from acquiring this particular form of 
it Such people must for ever be recognised as 
game for man-hunters. Hedged in on all sides 
they are denied even the right to escape like 
deer; in Reserve Forests they live, belonging 
to royal sportsmen. 

I remember the story: some credulous lady 
had asked Voltaire whether flocks of sheep 
could be slaughtered by magic words 
Madam, he replied, that can certainly be done, 
but some arsenic is also necessary. Deadly 
administration of arsenic is so widely prevalent 
that neither those who are being killed nor the 
killers are able to discern any other path 

Violent worship, propitiating the gods by 
sacrificial blood, ha3 continued from man's 
barbarous past up to this day. Through love 
alone is worship, great teachers have sometimes 
proclaimed, but the world has taken this to be 
true on the spiritual, not on the practical plane. 
In spheres of life where results can be ignored 
such teaching signifies, but where results are 
needed — so runs popular conscience — the _god3 
have, to be won over by sanguinary offerings. 
Behind this lies a patient’s faith in bitter, 
pungent medicines; medicines, indeed, he is 
convinced, tasting the lacerating drops. So in 
world-wi de political pharmacies virulent reme- 

• Authorised translation. 


dies are being piled up. Virile tonics, blood- 
red force advertised in their colour. Physicians 
with high records of death to their credit arc 
venerated; countless deaths may, conceivably, 
slowly chnngc a doctor’s belief in a particular 
system of treatment. Death’s institutes have 
been opened everywhere; millions of students are 
being killed to supply lessons, — perhaps man 
may learn something final from thi«, but when 
or where I cannot prophesy. What wo find is 
that lessons go on endlessly, more and more 
loudly repeated in the class-room they seem 
nover to terminate. Such being the case, I 
would prefer silence, not knowing what answers 
to give to path-seekers. 

The unprotected ruins, in which we live on 
the ancient high road, have offered no resistance 
to invaders down the centuries; armies have 
marched from outside, and traders; they have 
jumped on our backs, entered our store-room. 
We are left with bent spines and only remnants 
in our larders. Therefore, wc too cannot boast 
that we have learnt our lessons; our ancient 
systems have not, it has to be confessed, helped 
us in passing the test of history* with any merit. 
Even then wc arc alive today, some people 
proudly declare But there are kinds of living 
which are merely delayed death. Such is our 
condition To the chief disciples or professors 
of violence I say this, for long have we seen 
the nature of their success, to a great measure 
we ourselves have borne its burden: are they 
now at the summit of their victory ? Have 
they passed the tost of humanity ? Engaged 
in violent rivalry, who«c triumph today do they 
crave ? The triumph of violence. This power 
can never reach peace till utter destruction is 
complete. Not only is it destroying man’s 
livelihood but poisoning his heart; his noblest 
treasures arc being bombed and razed to dust 
Of ourscUcs we have ample reason to be 
ashamed, but this tossing on the swing of end- 
less catastrophe that we see today, — whose 
shame is it ? 

Violent power uses man’s weakness as foot- 
stool, it crushes the soil of helpless humanity 
to raise its own crop. Thus its trade prospers. 
In this trade, the powerful have, for a long 
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time, acquired bulk and extended their domain 
of influence. They have suppressed large num- 
bers of men putting them under heavy yoke — 
we know how. Power calculates on a long 
range lest any of its victims show signs of 
strength, and preserves unremitting vigilance. 
If, sometimes, exhausted by the weight and 
expensiveness of a giant machinery of man- 
slaughter it seeks to lessen the load for a while, 
with a start the great mistake is discovered. 
To preserve full faith in its glory, violent power 
has now realised the unlimited need of weapons 
for massacre. History offers no parallel to the 
awful watchfulness of violence with its deadly 
nets spread in sea, land and air; the civilised 
powers of the West advance in military forma- 
tion raising innumerable arches of homicidal 
victory. None dares stop lest some one else 
steal a march upon it. 

In 1930 I went to Germany. That the 
victors had most certainly won was still being 
rubbed into the minds of the victims in diverse 
ways. On the tablet of historical memory they 
were trying to perpetuate humiliation in black 
ink. The defeated countries with their limbs 
cut up and divided, were made to remember 
their crippled condition. Grosser stupidity 
from the point of view of political self-interest 
cannot be conceived. But this mentality befits 
brute force — it must en]oy its ego-lust. Mer- 
ciless vindictiveness blinds its judgment and 
Cense of right. It was proved that victory does 
not pacify the violent anger of the victor; its 
savagery becomes more inflamed. I was then 
brought into contact with the youth of Ger- 
many, my whole mind was attracted to them. 
They were determined to lead their country 
towards a noble fulfilment. No anger was 
there, nor hatred, but the urge of new creation. 
Truth’s triumph over barbarism depends on 
such fulfilment, but the power of violence which 
is barbaric prevents people from their natural 
fruition and delights in insulting man’s 
humanity. It was this power which at last 
stung youthful Germany into a violent reaction 
and made it take to its own savage ways In 
the centre of Europe was created a huge 
anarchy of violence. 

Blind power has spTead an acquies- 
cent inertia all over our land, in Europe the 
same power creates hard aggressive inertia 
Our picture limned in pale lines will not strike 
any eye, but the incessant tussle of violence in 
Europe has today become crudely manifest. 
He who reaps the harvest of one war, we have 
seen, does not forget to sow the seeds of 
another. 


Today war has come in full flood, the whirl- 
wind of destruction has struck numerous sails 
of violent Nations. Some side or other will get 
temporary results which it will call victory. 
After that will proceed the cultivation of thorns 
to inflict wounds on humanity. That is why I 
say, whether of this or the other side, whose 
victory could I desire 7 Victory in any case 
would mean the triumph of violence. 

I am not a politician. Our political leaders 
imagine that if we assisted the ruling power in 
this war, we might gam some reward. To render 
such assistance would be in the nature of a bar- 
gain. It could not be an act of friendship; 
long years have passed but the occasion for 
cultivating such relations has not arisen. We 
have not felt that the rulers trusted us, but 
encountered hard glances of suspicion. Ter- 
mination of the war will not record the triumph 
of friendliness but of might. Might would 
regard the expression of gratitude as a burden, 
the sense of responsibility and modesty result- 
ing from such acknowledgement would he 
extremely irksome for it. After the last war 
India experienced this. Just when the moment 
arrived for settling accounts, whipping, caning, 
jails, fines, troops and punitive police also 
came thick and fast. 

The spectacle provided by a country which 
is ruled by force is mournfully familiar to us. 
Doubtless that spectacle is familiar also to the 
power whose royal umbrella cast3 its shadow 
all o\er the land. Millions are suffering from 
semi-starvation, illiteracy, lack of medical help; 
drinking water is polluted or dried up; where 
communications are badly needed, roads and 
waterways are non-existent. Persons seated on 
high pedestals might plead cultivated ignorance 
of such facts; if so, such ignorance, we shall 
know, is symptomatic of the rule of force. What 
our country lacks, I have mentioned; but what 
is very much there, is the communal prob- 
lem. Originating in weakness, it thrives on low 
vitality, and this condition becomes chronic 
where all responsibility is taken away. The 
machinery for administration, fed with oil and 
coal, thrives under the ruler’s own protection; 
those who are being administered, however, con- 
tinue to go short of food and dress. The machine 
must live, unharmed. 

Countries, benevolently governed by their 
own people, offer a contrast to our conditions. 
Numerous ranks of the unemployed are main- 
tained by the State; sacrificing a nation’s vitali- 
ty by allowing starvation, would be intolerable 
to a political system which is not based on mere 
force, but on co-operation. In the realm of 
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physical and mental needs, in knowledge and 
action, all sorts of beneficence abound; slightest 
want would attract comment in such countries. 
Where, due to the miserly nature of the rulers, 
friendly relations with the people are brushed 
aside, perseverance is devoted to making politi- 
cal control complete. But, power m its blind 
aggressiveness doos not realise that cruel, barren, 
humiliating relationship between man and man 
can never last; the time comes when the inner 
heat becomes unbearable and fetters are broken 
asunder. How truth will effect the change from 
force to friendliness, I cannot specify : but that 
the powers, arrogant with victory, will feel less 
inclined to offer us concessions is not difficult 
for me to guess. Authority, feeling safe, will 
discover itself to be firmly fixed for ever. 

Earl Baldwin, in a lecture delivered in 
America, has tried to explain that the democra- 
tic form ol government, which is British, is far 
superior in high idealism to the totalitarian form 
which belongs to Germany. The root difference 
between totalitarianism and democracy is that 
democracy recognises the dignity and individual 
liberty which man, as the son of God, can claim 
According to him, the all-uniting divine dis- 
pensation that lies behind democracy is, in days 
of crisis, a better support than all external 
urgencies. 

In political discussions, politicians do not 
usually refer to divine dispensations. Because, 
in establishing divine law they would have to 
do so in time and place, and on a world-wide 
basis. If » particular system belongs to divine 
order then such a system is not for England 
alone, we too have an equal place in it Being 
human, and sons of God, we too can claim 
respect for our dignity and freedom m a 
righteous system. If such things are denied to 
us in the political realm, then it is not right, 
at least, to take God’s name in decrying totali- 
tarian politics. Political principles can be con- 
fined to one's own nation, but God’s purpose 
cannot bo confined. Regarding bis nation's 


ideals, Earl Baldwin says, ‘'these ideals require 
men of their own free will to co-operate with 
God himself in tho raising of mankind.” The 
idea of co-operation with God may naturally 
arise when goodwill is dominant within one’s 
own racial sphere; but it cannot be at all natural, 
when ruling other races by force, to think of 
joining God himself in raising men. In fact, 
wc have got proof to the contrary. We do not 
feel any enthusiasm, therefore, when our rulers 
profess devotion to democratic principles in 
talking to their relations; but it hurts our 
ears when they invoke God’s name in this 
connection. 

The question remains : which way lies our 
goal The path that big nations are insanely 
pursuing is undoubtedly closed to us. It is 
doubtful where even the mighty ones will 
reach in their race. This only can be said, 
mysterious are the ways o! history. Even the 
sorrows of the weak have been known to prick 
ft hole in the ship of the powerful. In history, 
wars and struggles are not the only opportu- 
nities, the despair of the betrayed also attracts 
favourable occasions— from where they might 
come I cannot say just now. It is because we 
cannot clearly indicate this, that the sudden 
advent mil one day overwhelm the mighty 
powers It is those unfortunate people for 
whom the friendly road is closed by thorns and 
the road of war also obstructed, who cast their 
eyes with intense longing on the unexpected 
ways of Providence. But we are not re- 
assured when those who force down other 
races in the spheres of politics, and go on 
increasing machinery for manslaughter in war, 
take the excuse of God's name on their lips. 
Taking God’s own name we shall say that 
though we may seem, from outside, to be 
helpless, yet we are not helpless In the world 
of men where wc live, disinterested humanity 
winch recognizes us as its own will, from 
somewhere, come and join our side. What, 
oflicrwisc, is the meaning of Providence ? 


STUDY OF HISTORY 

By GOPE GUR-BAX 


.A large gathering of distinguished scholars 
from all parts of India is expected at the 
sixteenth session of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission which will be held in 
'Calcutta on December 13th and 14th next. His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal will open 
the public meeting of the Commission 

The Historical Records Commission dates 
back to I860, but the first body was short- 
lived. The present Commission was brought 
“into existence in 1919 and has till now held 15 
public meetings. Although the Commission 
nas been in existence for well-nigh a score o. 
years, few people know or care to learn the 
object with which it has been created, the 
means it employs to further this end and the 
success, if any, that has crowned its efforts 
The object of the Commission as its name 
itself suggests is to further the study of history, 
not indeed, by the publishing of text-books or 
“the training of schoolmasters, but by stimulat- 
ing historical research and by finding out and 
<ataloguing all materials that may one day 
prove useful in writing a fuller history of India. 
The Goiernment of India early realised the 
importance of the records in their custody as 
raw material for history and the necessity of 
making them accessible to scholars The 
relevancy of all this will certainly not be 
apparent to one who cannot realise the 
practical value of a study of history 

It is not easy to define history. It means 
-the record of the life of societies of men, of the 
changes which those societies have gone 
through, of the ideas which have determined 
"the actions of those societies and of the. mate- 
rial conditions which have helped or hindered 
their development. It is a kind of knowjcdge 
which is useful to man in daily life “ 'Die 
end and scope of all history being ” as Sir 
Walter Raleigh says, “ to teach us by example 
of times past such wisdom as may guide our 
desires and actions.” 

The scope of history has gradually widened 
rill it has come to include every aspect of the 
life of humanity. The growth of nations, re- 
mains among the most engrossing themes, of 
the historian ; but now he casts his net wider 
and includes the whole record of civilization. 
The influence of nature, the pressure of 


economic factors, the origin of ideas, the contri- 
bution of art and science, religion and philo- 
sophy, literature and law, the material condi- 
tions of life, the fortunes of the masses, — such 
problems now claim his attention in an equal 
degree. He must see life steadily and see it 
whole. 

We search the past records of mankind, in 
order that we may leam wisdom for the present 
and hope for the future. 

Progress has recently been made in modem 
historical research by limiting aims, by 
increasing objectivity and by abandoning vain 
speculation The results are already remark- 
able. We have now economic history, political 
history, military history, administrative history, 
and various others. There are persons who 
believe in the spiritual interpretation of history. 
Says G O Unwin : 

“I hold that the central and ultimate object of his- 
tory is the development of the inward possession* and 
experiences of men, through religion, art, literature, 
science, music, philosophy but above all, through the 
deepening and widening of ordinary social communica- 

There is no utilitarian value in knowledge 
of the past. There is no way of scientifically 
deducing universal laws about the action of 
human beings in the mass. In short the 
value of history is not scientific. Its true value 
is educational. It can educate the minds of 
men by causing them to reflect on the past. 
In the words of Lord Acton : 

“If the past has been an obstacle and a burden, 
knowledge of the past is the safest and surest emancipa- 
tion." 

A two-fold task lies before the historian. 
One-half of his leisure is the discovery of 
truth and the other half its presentation. The 
historian finds out what the life of a given 
society was by means of the records it has left 
behind it. These records are of many kinds : a 
temple and a tomb, a picture and a monument 
arc just as much records as documents and in 
some ca B es there are the only records we have. 
The historian has to state the truth as it 
appears to him. He has to combine his facts 
and to construct something out of them. 

That which compells the historian to scorn 
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delights and live laborious days is the ardour 
of his own curiosity to know what really 
happened long ago in that land of mystery 
which we call the past. To peer into the 
magic mirror and see fresh figures there every 
day is a burning desire that consumes and 
satisfies him all his life, that carries him each 
morning, eager as a lover, to the library and 
muniment room. It haunts like a passion of 
almost terrible potency because it is poetic. 
The dead were and! are not. Yet they were 
once as real as we, and we shall to-morrow be 
shadows like them. In man’s first astonish- 
ment over that unchanging mystery can be 
traced the origins of poetry, philosophy and 
religion From it too is derived in modem 
times this peculiar call of spirit, the style of 
intellectual curiosity that we name the 
historical sense. 


“It is the fact about the part that is poetic, just 
because it gathers round it all the inscrulable mystery of 
Lie and death and time. Let the science and research 
of the historian find the fact and let his imagination and 
art make clear its significance,” 


rightly observes Q. M Trevelyan in The 
Present Position of History 

To imagine the past correctly wc must 
picture it in its minutest details The docu- 
ment is a means and not an end , the 
researcher’s thread must find its place one day 
in the historian’s papestry , the brick maker is 
well enough, but the edifice of history calls for 
an architect ns well— an architect who, a<= 
Professor Trevelyan says, "must quarry' his 
own stones and build with his own hands ” 

The relation between historical knowledge 
and the life of modem society is too close to 
make it credible that the study of the past will 
even be allowed to become the monopoly of a 
select coterie of pedants. And this means that 
the layman and the specialist must in the long 
run find and maintain contact Some modem 
historians have treated technicalities in 
English'; it is a distinction to have written and 
a pleasure to read. And that needless to re- 
mark, is only another way of saying that they 
have written what the plain man can under- 
stand. , , . , 

The conversion of public opinion to 
commonsense make us hope that one day 
history will prevail oyer public opinion. 

It is of the first importance to the nation 
ami to the vorld that every otacn ehould study 
history and study it mtoligeatly There can 
be no peace note, ire realpe, but a eommor. 

In all the irorld; no pro-penty but a 
*. general prosperity. But there can be no 


common peace and prosperity without common 
historical ideas. Without such ideas to hold 
them together in harmonious co-operation, with, 
nothing but narrow selfish and conflicting 
nationalist traditions, races and peoples are 
bound to drift towards conflict and destruc- 
tion. Our internal politics and our economic 
and social ideas are profoundly vitiated at 
present by wrong and fantastic ideas of the 
origin and historical relationship of social 
classes. “A sense of history* as the common 
adventure of all mankind, ” observes Wells, " is 
as necessary for peace within as it is for peace 
between the nations ” It is important, then, to 
have in even* nation students of history to 
supply true history; therefore, there must be- 
facilities for Buch students in universities and' 
great libraries, and they must be employed by' 
the State to work at the mass of material that 
luckily exists for the study of national history. 
Research ought not to be starved. Libraries 
ought to be supplied for other than popular 
lecreation, and universities ought not to be 
considered as mere stepping-stones in the- 
matenal success of our sons Research 
workers ought to be enabled to study and give 
us their results Wc need not be afraid that 
their results lack practical use. Such men are 
not expensive ; they' only need the wages of 
going on ; but among them there have been 
and there will be men whom India mav be- 
proud of. 

Many private persons specially representa- 
Ines of Historical families possess documents 
of first rate importance, sometimes unique in 
their nature for the reconstruction of India's 
past annals , and rightly Sir Jadunnth 
Sarkar, our eminent historian, observes : 

“ Unlrss these resources ere made known and meds- 
ateilable to scholars it would be as impassible la write a 
Ime and full history of India as it would be to write the- 
llistory of England without using the papers in possession 
of the Cecil and Walsingham, Buckingham and Grenville 


It is here that the Indian Historical 
Records Commission comes in. Its object is to 
hunt for and to catalogue all historical records 
and to print and publish those of importance. 
Such materials luckily arc not lacking. But 
all arc not to be found in Government Record 
Offices, although the Imperial Records Depart- 
ment has in its custody a huge quantity of 
records occupying a shelf-space of 46,000 run- 
ning feet. 


ine present writer has had occasion to 
visit Sind as a delegate of the Kamshet 
Historical Conference, in order to examine the- 
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the mentality behind the an icon ism of early Buddhist 
Art. Relic worship was the first Binge in the evolution 
of the cult of the Buddha figure, and robe worship had 
received nn impetus from the beginning— it was in fact 
one of tha oldest cults of India coming down .from pre- 
Aryan times The amconism of the extreme section 
of the early Buddhists, which had some thing of the 
Wahhabi and the Puritan m it,. gradually, had to yield 
to a religion of personal devotion in which relics and 
images were bound to have an important place 

So, as Mr. Gangoly has shown by quoting early 
Buddhist texts, the cult of the Buddha Image gradually 
became established Probably, it was by 50 BC that 
it received the sanction of the Buddhist hierarchy when 
authoritative canonical texts were made to recommend 
Buddha-worship through images The Makavottu is 
one such text Others followed and the oldest Buddha 
images belong to the 1st century B C. and 1st century 
AJ). 

Religion and dogma change, _ and with them the 
ideals and methods of the art which serve them The 
aniconic ideal and method of Buddhist Art thus changed 
to the iconic within a couple of centuries Nagasena, 
the Buddhist teacher, who discoursed on Buddhism 
before the Indo-Greek King Menander m the 2nd 
century BC (c. 150 BC.), "commented on the absur- 
dity of the worship of the Bowls or the Robe of the 
Buddha, not to speak of the worship of Bis Image” 
So the worship of the Buddha Image would appear 
to have come in as early ns the 2nd century B C , if 
the passage concerned in the Mthnda-panka giving the 
conversation between Nagasena and Menander is 
genuine. 

In Mr Gangoly’a paper we have thus a very plausi- 
ble suggestion made about the circumstances which 
brought about the advent of the Buddha Image in 
Indian Art It was the result of an inner urge, the 
outward expression of a religious craving, which took 
help of the age-old art-forms which were evolved on 


the soil of India, jw Dr. Coomarnsn a my demonstrate!, 
and not something exotic, the gift of the foreign Greeks 
to the Indian religion they adopted. 

Dr. Btmmadhab llama in his Bharhut, (Bk. Ill, 
pp 70, 70, Calcutta, 1937) has gn on an explanation of 
the nbsrnce of the Buddha Image at Bharhut and 
Sanchi from the point of view of the Buddhist philoso- 
phy of art The Iluddha idea, as some of the texts in 
the P&U canon declare, is lokottara, tV, Supramundane; 
it is even beyond the formless (arupatita), even beyond 
the formless divinity (arujxi-brahmatita) Therefore, 
it cannot and should not be represented in human 
terms This ideal has been followed by the artista of 
Bharhut and Sanchi and if they put down a couple of 
foot-prints for the Buddha, it is just a concession to 
the limitations of art, in which these symbols are 
unavoidable to narrate the story. But although the 
Buddha idea is formless, the attributes of the Buddha — 
his personality, his dress, etc — can be imagined and 
actually depicted by art, although such imaginings and 
depictions are amtthuka, without any material or 
positive basis, and manamattaka, purely a mental pro- 
cess So an image of the Buddha from this point of 
view has no historical value, it is only a formal artistic 
expression of an idea; for after the Buddha entered 
nirvana, all the physical attributes of his person passed 
*wav for ever This is the proper interpretation, as Dr, 
Bama tells me of the Brahma jalamUa passage quoted 
by Mr Gangoly From thi« aspect, namely, that a 
Buddha Image is just a play of the imagination, Bud- 
dhist Images can haac a justification from Buddhist 
philosophy But this is of course a mailer for abstract 
speculation which might have had something to do 
with the advent of the Buddha Image The historical 
sequence presented by the extant remains of art and 
by the sacred texts is clear, and convincing and, 
herein, Mr Gangoly has contnbuted something positive 
in the unravelling of the problem of the Buddha Image 
and its origin 


TO THE YOUTH OF INDIA 

By DAVID IAN MACDONALD 


Can you not vision, oh youth, a day 
When you will come into your own ? 

A day when dreams will be realised 
And rough ore be transmuted into gold ? 

When the weary peasant will raise his eyes 
Aloft to the burning summer skies, 

See a single cloud and take new hope 
To grasp his plough with a firmer grip ? 


This vision encourages weary feet 
For enthusiasm can grow old. 

Knowledge is difficult to acquire 
And men are indifferent and cold 
But the flaming brand of light is 
_ , , yours, oh youth, 

Lead the way and never tire. 

Though the dust and struggle prove great 
Lead on, oh youth, in high endeavour. 



District. Year. Male. 

Midnapore 1929 4-1,950 

1930 38208 

Mjmensingh 1929 61.627 

1930 


60,9 14 


42,701 

36,017 

56292 

55216 


(See Bengal Public Health Reports 1929, 
and 1930 Annual Form No. 1). 


by the Vaccination Inspection Staff, 
suits are tabulated below : 


Number 

District. Year Examined. 

Midnapore 1929 1,844 

1930 3214 

Myrnens-ngh 1929 2,576 

1930 17273 
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births) registered during the years 1929 and 28 lakh®, nnd the other with 51 laklis. Int 
1930 in the undermentioned districts were : Midnapore, the proportion of the Hindus is 

Total. 89 1 per cent; while in Mymcnsingb the pro- 
87,651 portion of the Mohammedans is 76-6 per cent- 
74225 Thus they nre representative of Hindu shyness 
116190 *° rccorc ^ v *k , l occurrences, nnd Mohammedan 
' love of exaggeration. 

We arc strengthened in our conclusion by 
the following considerations. The respective - 

t , a . numbers of married females of the rcproduc- 

In both the years, as a test of tbe accuracy , 1V( . n6c . pcnod 15 . 40 i„ 1921 were 32 lakhs 
ef.tke registration of vital occurrences n »n- ^ , hmHand a the „ M and 41 Iakb! 
tam number of births and deaths was prided 32 tholKand omonB b thl! Mohammedans. From- 

the respective numbers of infants in 1921, we 
get 184 infnnts per 1,000 married females of 
rtote.1 PercnMgc the rcprodurtiye age-period among the Hindus; 
Omistions of an d 173 infants per 1,000 among the Mohnm- 
DetecteiL OmiMions. medans. In 1931 the respective numbers or 
88 4 77 married females of the reproductive age-period' 

48 l 86 were 39 lakhs 6S thousand among the- 

140 0 go Hindu 1 *, and 49 lakhs 73 thousand among the 

Mohammedans. From the number of infants 
It will be seen from the above that there as gnen in the census of 1931, we get 175* 
was progressive increase in the accuracy of infants per 1,000 married females among the- 
registration; and that the order of inaccuracy Hindus, and 194 infants per 1,000 among the- 
was about 5 per cent. It will also be seen that Mohammedans. 

the registration is far more complete in The proportion of infants among the- 
Mymensingh than in Midnapore. Again m Hindus has decreased from 184 to 175— a 
1930 about one-tenth of the births were ven- decrease of 4-9 per cent — not unlikely in view 
fied in Mymensingh; and the omissions found of the hard economic conditions leading to- 
to be less than 1 per cent. separation between the husband and, the wife,. 

Those who were born in 1929 and in 1930 the husband earning money at a considerable- 
may be expected to be enumerated at the time distance from home; and the increasing prcval- 
of the census (26th February, 1931) in the age- ence of birth-control among the middle classes, 

categories of 0-1, and 1-2. From the Bengal But in the ca=e of the Mohammedans the 

Census Report, 1931, Pt. II, Tables, pp. 40 & proportion of infants has increased from 17a 
51, we find the respective numbers to be- to 194 — an increase of 12 1 per cent. Economic 

n 'tri Arc. Male Female. Total conditions were equally hard for both the- 

MiHnanore 0-1 37,428 38,465 75293 communities To what then is this increase 

Midnapore 30,725 33,031 63.756 due ? 

94.095 187,156 L T 

72,974 140,784 Nothing is easier than to exaggerate the 

number of infants. The enumerator makes a- 

to register, and preliminary census about two months in 

infantile deaths, the number of births register- advance, and fills in all the necessary details, 
ed cover the census enumeration for Midnapore This is occasionally checked by the Charge 
But even allowing for omissions to register, Superintendents. When the enumerator comes 
and! assuming that there mere no deaths among for the final enumeration, it is very easv to say 
infants, the number of births registered in that an infant has been born during the inter- 
Mymensingh is far less than the census vening period; the fictitious child will be- 

enumcration. Tins can only be due to ex- recorded as the enumerator is too busv to check 

aggerntion in the number of infants; especially the troth or otherwise of the assertion made, 
as there lias been no large scale immigration The fictitious child is enumerated, increases 
into Mymensingh. the total of the holla, and is passed on to the- 

We have chosen Midnapore and Mymen- Charge Superintendent. He too counts him, 
singh as examples, as they are the two largest and sends him to the District Office; and so he- 
districts in Bengal, one with a population of increases the Provincial total. 


Mymensingh 


Allowing for omissions 



THE ENIGMA OF THE SOVIET- GERMAN PACT 

By A. M. BOSE 


'Of ah the many problems which have been 
•created by the present war, none seems to be 
'more baffling, more difficult to estimate at its 
'true value than the pact of Neutrality that has 
ibeen concluded between Nazi Germany and 
'Soviet Russia. What are its full implications? 
What are the real intentions of Stalin in coming 
to an understanding with Germany ? Did he 
•invade Poland in order to call a halt to Hitler's 
•march further East and thus cut off the abun- 
dant supplies of corn and petroleum from his 
-grasp, or is he on the contrary prepared to col- 
laborate with Hitler and really help him to these 
Tiches ? Is he in mighty fear of Hitler as 
Trotzky is again telling the world, or is he 
threatening Hitler and hopes to bring about 
'his downfall ? Will he be satisfied with the 
•partition of Poland or has he more ambitious 
•aims ? Did he since long have a secret under- 
standing with Hitler as asserted by the red 
•General Kiriwizki or did he suddenly turn to him 
because the Western Powers did not offer him 
"that complete security against Nazi aggression 
•which he demanded ? These and many other 
-questions rise to one’s mind as one tries to 
consider this problem arising out of the Soviet- 
‘German Pact dispassionately. 

Of one thing uc may be sure. Stalin may 
have changed his means to suit altered circum- 
stances, but he has not changed by an iota his 
-ultimate aim. And that aim is to bring about 
.a communistic revolution in Germany. To 
attain that aim, Stalin will make use of any 
means (hut appears handy to him. And the 
course of events up to date in Central Europe 
and the Baltic Provinces proves beyond any 
•doubt that Stalin has outmanoeuvred Hitler all 
along the line. Could there be a greater irony 
in history than that Hitler, the author of .Vein 
Kampf should liquidate almost o\ cmight the 
•outpost of German Culture in the East, the 
work of centuries ? The haste with which 
Stalin is acquiring strategic ba^os— naval and 
aerial — along the Baltic coast, shows that he 
does not trust Hitler and is throwing out defen- 
sive line* in order to counter successfully any 
future German aggression. That he has thereby 
uot meticulously re«pected the sovereign rights 
of the «mal!er neighbouring countries is unfor- 
tunately true. It would however be wrong to 


suppose that the U. S. S. R. is going the way 
of Tsarist Russia and intends to conquer these 
countries. Russia has genuine fear of Germany 
and Leningrad was dangerously exposed to 
attack by a Foreign Power dominating the 
Eastern Baltic. 

In Poland Soviet Russia did something 
which at first seems a bit baffling. She has 
voluntarily retired 200 Kilometers east of the 
original demarcation line that was previously 
settled between Germany and Russia, and on 
the face of it, it looks like a triumph for 
Germany. But through this self-imposed 
moderation Soviet diplomacy has only shewn 
its far-sightedness. Russia has occupied only 
that part of Poland which is inhabited by white 
Russians and Ukrainians, races that arc near 
kins to the Russians, and has left to the 
Germans the unenviable task of absorbing the 
Poles if they can In the event of victory for 
the Western Powers, it would: be far more diffi- 
cult for Soviet Russia to keep her conquests, 
if she had annexed lands inhabited by Poles; 
her voluntary renunciation which seems like a 
German victory, shows only that in Moscow 
one reckons with the possibility of a victory for 
the Democratic Powers. 

The temptation to force Rumania who 
surely to the great chagnn of the Germans has 
Russians as neighbours along the former Polish 
frontier — to cede Bessarabia, is indeed very 
strong for Russia. But it seems very likely 
that Russia vnif for the present renounce her 
claims on Bessarabia, in order not to force 
England to come to the help of Rumania and 
bring upon herself the enmity of the Western 
Powers. But Russia may perhaps round up her 
conquest of parts of Poland by annexing 
Ruthcnia or " Carpatho-Ukraine ”, that piece 
of mountainous country that was forcibly taken 
away by Hungary from Czecho-Slovakia, after 
the September cri«is last year. This seems 
possible. For this little country is culturally 
'cry. dose to Russia, and has for the first time 
acquired a common frontier with her great 
‘ Slavonic Mother. ’ And she fought bravely but 
desperately again®! the invading Hungarian 
army last October. That Germany, with her 
present pre-occupations will come to the rescue 
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of Hungary, in case Ru««ia annexes Ruthenia, 
is very unlikely. 

That South-Eastern Europe is frightened by 
the re-cmergencc of the Russian gaint is only 
too natural. Hungary has hastened to renew 
diplomatic relations with Moscow, and Yugo- 
slavia, till recently decidedly anti-Russian in 
her foreign policy, is now normalising her 
relations with the U. S. S. R. But one should 
not exaggerate the dangers threatening Eastern 
Europe from the side of Russia. For one thing, 
peace on a firm basis has not yet been 
established between Russia and Japan, and 
further Russia does not want to fight, at least 
for the present. What she wants, she will try to 
get without fighting. Thanks to Hitler, she 
has realised many of her cherished political 
objectives, without firing a shot. In return for 


these solid gains, why should she not within- 
certain well-defined limits and for strictly limited 
objectives express her solidarity with the Third 
Rcicli ? Russia lias no interest in helping the 
Western l’owers to become too strong. She 
may therefore to a limited extent help Germany 
with raw materials, so that she docs not capi- 
tulate too soon, before the time is ripe for a 
general upheaval, when both sides have 
exhausted tlicm=elvcs in war of mutual destruc- 
tion. With her tongue in her check she may 
invoke the Goddess of Peace and together with 
Germany throw the odium for the continuation 
of the War on the Democracies, but in secret 
she will desire for the war to continue, so that 
the ground may be prepared for the spread of* 
that world revolution, for which she has been 
all along working. 


INDIA AND RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 

Planning A Model Village 


By Dr. R. H GRACEFIELD, iisl, f.rdl (us a.) 


Chief among the topics of national reconstruc- 
tion is that of rural upliftment which has so far 
received no appreciable revival by the states- 
man, the educationist and the nationalist Agri- 
culture which is the chief industry of the Mllager 
is still a decade behind the currcnt calendar 
vear. Agriculture on which over 350 million 
souls survive, needs an extemporised reform and 
ns an initial measure, free grants of lands to 
villagers are absolutely essential in order that 
a fanner may be promoted to the status of a 
land-owner Free periodical advice on technical 
matters, and exchange of confidence are bound 
to result in rapid practical progrera 
of land-taxes, free grants of useful seeds and 
nlant 1 * such ns fruits and avenue plants arc 
factors whose utility cannot be over exaggerat- 
ed Up-to-date implements and horses should 
be' introduced m nil agricultural farms in order 
to minimise tire labour and time which m turn 
increase the quantity and quality of the out- 
put resulting in the steady and early revival 

° f ^'industrialisation of the rural areas is the 
next momentous topic calling for reform The 
impoverished economic state of the peasant can 
b? fought dorm by the introduction of the hand- 
oom and the power-loom on a moderate scale 


and free practical tuition to the juvenile villager,, 
as Mahatma Gandhi observes. Weaving, dye- 
ing and printing of cotton fabrics followed by- 
periodical inspection by textile demonstrators 
will hitch the wagon to a star, in the solution of 
rural unemployment, with the simultaneous rise 
m the economic state of the industrialist. 

Municipal reconstruction is the third feature 
needing attention. Remodelling of road* is of 
urgent value in consideration of the busy 
traffic conducted through the hamlet avenues 
throughout the day. The dust-storm arising 
after the passing of buses and cattle and the 
amount of dust inhaled by the villager suffice- 
to suffocate lum in no time. The rural roads 
require immediate tarring. Removal of huts 
and construction of small model-houses on a 
hygienic plan should be taken up by the 
Municipal authorities and Health Instructors 
should be po'ted to visit the hamlets every- 
day to see that the people wash their clothes 
and bathe at least once a week. Directions 
should be given to cook the food hygicnically 
in sterilised vessels and that none should be 
allowed to partake of the food before cleaning 
the teeth Periodical Health-Inoculation ser- 
vice is essential for the hamlets and is import- 
ant for the fact that whenever epidemics enter- 
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the villages, the rural areas will be wcll-mgh 
deserted as is illustrated by the statistics 
collected from the Department of Health in 
India. The constructs of lavatories away 
from the dwelling houses will result in the 
prevention of night soil or the excreta from 
defiling the banks of the village ponds and 
pools and the construction of cattle-sheds at a 
reasonable distance from the retiring chambers 
needs an especial emphasis, in view of injuring 
a hygienic sleep. As drinking water is m most 
cases obtained from the polluted ponds it is 
important to fit up underground pipes for the 
supply of pure pipe-water or at least the intro- 
duction of the system of filtration and boiling 
of the pool-water will minimise the great 
poison of unfiltered water. 

Rural electrification is also a vital reform 
to be brought about by the statesman Villages 
are so dark and so dense after sunset that 
nothing is visible by the inhabitants who return 
home from far-off towns, through beaten 
tracks, carrying heavy provisions, so much so 
that any venomous animal is bound to be 
trampled at the risk of human life. 

Commercialisation of the hamlets will 
prove of great aid both to the rural communi- 
ties and the townsman as it will result m the 
economic prosperity of the State. If moderate 
arrangements are effected to establish petty 
shops and provisions made accessible within 
the municipal boundaries, much benefit can 
be ensured. I n this capacity the villager who 
is nothing more than a farmer, develops the 
faculty of trading and comes into closer com- 
mercial negotiations with the townsman, which 
is undoubtedly a form of rudimentary com- 
mercial education. The revenue that a 
commercial hamlet contributes to the State 
is many time* more than a purely agricultural 
village. 


A literary campaign is the most essential 
step m the path of rural renaissance. At least 
free primary education is to be made compul- 
sory for all villages without exception and to 
materialise this measure, the establishment of 
primary schools and the appointment of 
instructors, are necessary Short educational 
films on rural reconstruction can be taken and 
exhibited periodically which will easily attract 
all people towards education, on account of 
their no\el pictorial appeal. Facilities should 
be provided to the ignored class to come iDto 
closer contact with the civilised world. It is 
the ]ob of the teaching townsman to study the 
psychology of the taught and direct their 
energies in a profession or art by which daily 
bread can be earned more easily and to achieve 
this ideal there can be no stronger weapon 
than the introduction of compulsory primary 
education, which wall enable the villager to 
represent his grievances in normal intelligible 
language without waste of time. 

The villager who, through reconstruction 
is becoming an educated citizen, feels the 
necessity of some form of scientific physical 
exertion. The manual labourer in the fields, 
at the hand-loom or the power loom, requires 
mental relaxation and entertainment. A model 
village should have a recreation club on rudi- 
mentary lines. A football field will prove an 
excellent place for the cultivation of team- 
spirit Apart from these recreational pro- 
grammes, a primary physical culture course is 
important which every villager should be com- 
pelled to undergo In the early introduction 
of these salutary reforms, the India Govern- 
ment will be responsible for having brought 
about national efficiency, by extemporising the- 
solution of this momentous topic of the 

country- 



TOURIST TRADE 

By J. N. SINIIA 


One of the most neglected institutions in India 
is that of trade in tourist traffic. India is a 
vast country and objects of the highest scenic 
and educative value exist from end to end, yet 
there is little facility of touring. True, there 
has been gradual expansion of the railway and 
in more recent times the motor car has roused 
many a sleepy hamlet. But that organisation, 
quite a commonplace in most other parts of 
the world, which, in the words of Stevenson, 
will make you “ go, not to go anywhere, but 
to go” is yet in the embryonic stage You 
reach Calcutta quite comfortably, but the 
task is yours to find) out what to sec in 
Calcutta and how to see it. It is almost im- 
possible for a tourist of modest money and 
time to do the sight-seeing properly. And when 
it comes to seeing Kashmir, for example, the 
tourist’s difficulties overwhelm him. The 
typical tourist is a spoilt child. He does not 
like to be bothered with having to do things 
for himself. By his own standards he has a 
lot of money too and is prepared to pay for 
service He will go if he is taken He will go 
again if he is looked after. But he will not 
cook the pudding 

Travelling is universally recognised as the 
Better part of education. There are countless 
people who are waiting to travel if facilities arc 
provided. Travel, further, is a great means of 
circulation of money and thereby of the 
increase of the country’s wealth. Yet there 
need not be a charitable institution to aid the 
building up or expansion of tourist traffic. 
Big business has elsewhere been built out of 
tourist traffic. 

In Switzerland the tourist traffic is the 
principal plank of the country’s revenues Its 
scenic grandeur and bracing climate doubtless 
have a great attraction, but it is the ease and 
facility with which the tourist can live and 
move about there that really makes him come. 
The number of finely kept-up hotels is legion 

in tho towns every other building seems to 

be a hotel, in villages almost every house. 
Beautiful motor roads thread in and out of the 
mighty Alpine gorges, funicular railways run 
up the mountain tops, whi e the colourful 
comfort of lake steamers lulls you in sweet 


enchantment. The different forms of transport 
are co-ordinated. The tourist agency takes 
your affairs into its own hands and you are 
taken through trips planned with care and 
imagination within a very reasonable compass 
of time and money. The word is yours — the 
tourist agency does the rest. All hill-tops or 
little vantage spots have been developed 
through conveniences of transport and halt 
into tourist pilgrimages — such places indeed as, 
but for the comfort with which you reach 
them and the care you receive throughout, you 
would not have dreamt of going to. To Mt. 
Rigi, for instance, the tourist is taken, start- 
ing from Lucerne at a convenient hour in the 
afternoon, first m a lake steamer through 
delightful surroundings, followed by a thrilling 
ascent up the hill-top. Right nt the hill-top 
are hotels to make you feel at home from 
home There are arrangements for snow 
sports but little else to see except that the top 
commands a grand panoramic view of the 
countryside — all hill-tops will do so. You well- 
nigh begin to wonder what you came for when 
the mountain railwav calls you for descent; 
and you are taken back to Lucerne amidst the 
welcome scintillations of the myriads of 
twinkling lights at their toilet in the mirror 
of the lake When you lie in bed you review 
the day’s outing and though the objective 
may have disappointed you, the sum total 
satisfies you and you think the money and 
time have been well spent — it was good to go 
If the tourist were left to plan out his own 
trip, to bargain with the taxi-man -and look up 
the time-tables of railways and steamers onlv 
ten out of the thousand that now daily flock 
to Mt. Rigi would ever go; and if there were 
no convenient hotels at the top, only the rare 
enterprising would think of it. For what 'do 
people go to Uethberg, the hill-top near 
Zurich except that they are just taken there 
bv obliging transport agencies and are looked 
after? One day I went to seethe much 
F f" S at the extreme north 
frontier. I think the Jonha Falls of Ranchi 

of C mo(Lro f( V nt \ r ~ 00 that there is not a bunch 
of modern restaurants near Jonha, there is not 
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a fine promenade round it, no railway bridge 
crossing it, no publicity, and no commercialisa- 
tion. Parts of Chota Nagpur are as beautiful 
as Switzerland, and Kashmir is no second 
But there is the difference m development. 

Hotels and restaurants are a major indus- 
try of Switzerland. In one year it brings in a 
revenue of over 32 crore rupees It finds 
employment for countless persons The trans- 
port trade benefits proportionately. The tourists 
buy various articles and thus the other trades 
get a fillip. What a vast wealth pours into 
Switzerland from all over the w’orld I Yet 
let the tourist agencies, private or govern- 
mental, withdraw their facilities, let them 
become less imaginative, let there be no organi- 
sation or planning of sight-seeing excursions, 
and this stream of wealth will quickly dry out 

From Dublin and Belfast (m Ireland) 
throughout the summer months smart cosy 
motor coaches radiate every day to all direc- 
tions taking tourists for sight-seeing They 
generally start about 9 am and return about 
8 p.m. (it is daylight till after 8 pm) Each 
bus has its own planned itinerary There arc 
many itineraries to choose from. Some buses 
take more than one day when they go on 
distant round trips. Every bus has a trained 
conductor who will keep on explaining the 
objects of interest en route and by humorous 
sallies characteristic of the Irish he will keep 
the passengers in fine humour throughout He 
''nil arrange for lunch and tea. at convenient 
places and the entire itinerary turns out to be a 
psychological perfection The passenger has 
nothing to think of except the scenes around 
him. Yet the charge is so little compared with 
what it would be if the trip were independent- 
ly planned. There is also a city sight-seeing 
bus plying in Dublin. For ft small charge you 
are taken round and an experienced guide 
shows and explains every object of interest 
From Glasgow and Edinburgh similarly 
buses go daily to all parts of the famed 
Scottish Highlands. The bus companies supply 
maps and descriptive pamphlets free of charge 
The roofs of buses slide in and the large glass 
windows contact you with Nature. To afford 
protection against chill breeze in the High- 
lands the bus company provides passengers 
with blankets. The itineraries are well planned. 
Arrangements for lunch, tea and rest arc 
adequate. In certain cases there are co-ordi- 
nated services of bus lake steamer and rail- 
way. The longer trips take three or four days. 
For such trips the tourist ncency charges an 
inclusive rate for transport and board and 


lodging at convenient hotels. In fact from the 
moment you leave home and till the moment of 
your return you are entirely m the capable- 
hands of the tourist agency and there is no- 
care or anxiety whatsoever to spoil your holi- 
day Little wonder that a ceaseless flow of 
tourist tiaffic is maintained all the summer in 
the High’ands. And these Highlands are wiid r 
verv sparsely inhabited, of long distances. 
Unaided by these facilities few other than the 
determined and equipped tourist would think, 
of going 

In Japan the touring facilities have gone- 
a step further. In this respect Japan has copied 
Switzerland but characteristically excelled her_ 
There is an official Japan Tourist Bureau with 
offices in all cities and towns. Offices are also* 
located in the buildings of important railway 
stations. In addition, almost every muni- 
cipality has its own tourist bureau. All these 
bureaus supply beautifully coloured maps of 
the places of interest (printed in Japanese and 
English) and descriptive pamphlets. You go 
to any tounst bureau and it will arrange your 
hotel accommodation, advise you about suit- 
able hotels in other towns, give you complete 
information about places to see, the tunings of 
buses and trains, will sell or buy you your 
tickets for the sight-seeing bus or for your rail- 
way journeys — in fact you place yourself in its 
hands and its officials will do every thing for 
you They are courteous and prompt and 
anxious to help the tourist in all possible ways. 
All this of course without charge or obligation. 
In nil important towns there are city sight- 
seeing bu«es which run daily and take you 
round the town and show and explain the places 
of note in the neighbourhood. 

In Tokyo, for instance, a sight-seeing bus 
starts daily at 9 n.m. and completes its circuit 
by 6 p.m On the day that I was availing 
myself of it two bu«es started, as there were 
more passengers than u*ual. We each had a 
map of the city and suburb showing the places 
of interest and the route of the bus. The con- 
ductor, a young girl bedecked with a smile of 
the suckling's arching lips, continuously talked 
explaining the objects en route. We Halted at 
the more important places. In front of the 
Ya«hima Shrine a group photograph was taken 
of the pif'cngers in the two Lunch was 

arranged by the conductor at a email res- 
taurant in the romantic surroundings of a 
temple on ft hillock. At about 4 p.m. wc were 
received at the bu« company’s office where 
O-rha (Japane-e tea) was served to us with 
great hospitality. Copies of the group photo- 
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.-graph, duly mounted and finished, were avail- has become a pilgrimage of the pa«engcr« of 
*al»lc for about four annas each and we all all the steamers that call at the port of 
’bought our copies. Courtesy and care received Penang The cable railway has become, a 
’.throughout the trip was of the highest degree source of great financial profit. Thus is in* 
In the folds of the Fuji Mountains motor dustry created, and an industry that like 
’roads and mountain railways have been built mercy “ bles e eth him who gives and him who 
for the sole purpose of taking tourists round takes”, 

'the enchanting views. From Miynnoshita The ncc( i 0 f developing tourist traffic in 
sight-seeing buses travel regularly in ‘■evcral [ n( ] Ifl| specially at this period of acute unem- 
• directions. I took one of the snorter tops that p] 0 y ra ent, is paramount. Its possibilities in 
•could be done within the day. Ticket was jj )C wn y 0 f Ending employment arc unlimited, 
available at the Fujiya Hotel. The first part chota Nagpur, that little-known beauty spot, 
•of the journey was done in mountain tramway. Q ff er3 a large field. Let some enterprising in- 
‘The second in cable railway ascending almost dividual or group put into form the roads from 
vertically up the hill. The third in motor bus Rancid to Hundru and Jonha Fall3, let there 
to a volcanic hill top, Ojigoku. The bus left ^ gjght-sceing buses doing a round trip every 
us there 'to do the sight-seeing, to buy picture ^ay, let there be small restaurants at the two 
post-cards or get ourselves photographed, and places, lot somebody sell picturc-postcards of 
went back. In half an hour another bus came j] ie beautiful scenes about — and sec what num- 
and took us down-lull to the Lake Hakonc bers go. At present the roads are bad and 
steamer The lake is set m a bewitching land- t j,ere is no means of going except by specially 
scape and as the small steamer shyly sought its hiring taxis or whole buses. Let there be 
way through the still blue waters it appeared pi anne( ] excursions from Darjeeling and Shil- 
almost conscious of trespassing into the pro- j on g Let Kashmir develop a tourist bureau 
serves of the gods 1 In half an hour we arnv- on t j, e j ines 0 f Japan. Lct educated young 
ed at the village of Moto Hakone. We visited men in Calcutta (to quote the opinion of an 
shrines and ate lunch at a pretty Japanese cmIncn t journalist) train themselves up as 
restaurant. After two hours a bus took us taxi-drivers cum guide-lecturers They can 
back to Miyanoshita along a different road ma ^ e ft substantial income by taking round the 
"The entire journey both ways could be done in American and other tourists, for whom no 
a bus but the different forms of transport arc satisfactory sight-seeing arrangement exists, 
-co-ordinated just to provide thrill for the K egu ]ar sight-sccmg buses will become very 
tourists If only for the pleasure of such a pop U ) ar anc j paying, 
picturesque and varied journey one would go. 

The charge is very small and one composite The railways sometimes run conducted 
ticket is sold for the entire trip. special trains This is a move in the right 

In Penang a cable railway has been built direction but it needs expansion and improve- 

lip a hill nearby At the top are a comfort- ment The innovation of “ Travel-as-you- 
able hotel and restaurants Hundreds of per- like” tickets over certain railways goes some 

sons go up the top, look nt the scene around, way, but the tourist is still left with most of 

take refreshments and come down The cable his worries Let there be agencies to treat the 
railway provides no utility service Nor at the tourist as paying guest, let them undertake to 
hill top is there anything special to see or do show him round and look after him, and there 
Rut merely because there is so much thrill and will be a ceaseless flow of tourist traffic like 
convenience in going up and down that lull it life blood through the countryside. 
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WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, 193^39 ■ League 
of Notion* S4 7 pages, in scrappers 6/- or $1£0, bound 
Jn cloth 7/6 or tSCO 

The League of Nations World Economic Survey, 
1938-39, was completed on the eve of the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe It covers events up to the 
beginning of August, 1939, and thus presents a picture 
of the world economic situation up to the date of the 
beginning of hostilities During the first months of 
1939, the world was making a rapid recovery from the 
major depression with which it had been threatened m 
the first half of 1938 This rapid reversal of economic 
conditions may be ascribed in part to financial measures 
taken in the United States of America and m other 
countries in order to stimulate the lagging demand for 
goods and services But in the main it was due to in- 
creased expenditure on armaments and war prepara- 
tions. 

This issue — the eighth m the senes — includes a 
number of special studies One chapter for example, 
is devoted to a study of the economic effects of recent 
changes in the trends of population 

A second chapter studies the problems of public 
finance, and examines the extent to which the costs of 
rearmament have eaten into the national incomes of 
various countries 

The concluding chapter, entitled The Economic 
Effects of War Rearmament and Territorial Changes 
summarises the main theme of the volume Economic 
destruction in Spain and China and the reduction in 
the standard of living m Japan as a result of war; 
the economic effects of the territorial expansion of 
Germany; and the greatly increased intervention of 
the State in economic affairs for the purposes of 
national defence; — these are the main subjects of the 
chapter In various other chapters the growing im- 
portance of political tension and of rearmament is 
emphasised in their effects on economic activity, on 
world trade, on hours of work and the demand for 
labour, on budgetary and monetarv policies, and on 
commercial relations between the nations 

The place which India occupies in world economy 
can be roughly guessed from the space occupied m 
the index by the mines relating to India compared 
with that which the entnes relating to Germany, 
Japan, etc , occupy. India occupies one-fourth of a 
column, Germanv two columns, Japan a column and 
a half, etc. 

SItVER JUBILEE COMMEMORATION 
VOLUME OF TIIE SVRVAJANIK SOCIETY. 

87-11 


SURAT Published by the Society Crovm $1° > 
pp 17 S Numerous illustrations Price Rs S It is 
a sumptuously got-up volume, printed on thick tinted 
paper 

The volume gives a readable account of the pro- 
gress of the Society which is the first and greatest of 
its kind m Gujarat It conducts at present two 
Colleges, three High Schools, one High School for 
Girls, three Middle Schools, one Industnal School and 
one Drawing & Design Class The constitution of the 
Society is similar to the constitution of the famous 
Deccan Education Society, Poona, and the Society 
depends entirely „n public funds and the self-denying 
work both of the professors and public men That is 
why the work and influence of men like Mr C G. 
Shah, founder of the Society, of Diwan Bahadur C. M. 
Gandhi and of principal N M Shah have figured 
prominently in the story’ of the Society The book 
gnes a faithful picture of one important feature and 
aspect of the cultural life of Gujarat during the last 
three decades and more 

X 

RE-THINKING CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA; 
By a number of Writers. Published by A N. Sudari- 
tanam Hogarth Press, Mount Road, Madras Pages 
t67 tit th appendix 64 pages Price Rs t-8. 

A group of Christians in Madras urged by the 
noble impulse of co-ordinating Christian ideals to 
Indian thought and traditions have written these 
essays on the occasion of the World Missionary Con- 
ference held at Tambacan, near Madras, at the end 
of 193S From the very beginning of the expansion of 
Christianity, whenever people, convinced of an. tucked 
refuge in the saving message of the Gospel, after sub- 
mitting their intelligence and underetanding'to the new 
revelation and after surrendering their wills to the 
Divine Purpose, a further and a great task of relating 
the New Life to the Old Life had to be tackled For 
Christianity presented itself to the world as a New 
Life, a new way of bring Was the Jew to give tip 
all bis customs and ways of bring, or should he be 
selective and retain some and discard others T And if 
selection was to bo applied what should _ be the princi- 
ple of selection ? And when Christianity came into 
contact with the Greek world, with the “wise men” 
of Greece and Asia Minor, how were the philosophers 
to adapt themselves to the demands of the New Life T 

The fundamental issue was the same everywhere 
and remains the same today Doctor Moffatt. in hi* 
Commentary on the first Epistle of Paul to the 
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1 in ess between the Church and the world, a tendency ia regrettable c j^ w 

on the part of some members to make the break with 

Bacati society as indefinite as possible and to ignore 

the distinctiveness of Christianity in practice if not in BASIC AND TIID TEACHING OP ENGLISH 
principle The Church was in the world, as it had to IN INDIA . By Adolph Myers, Banc Representative 
be but the world was in the church, aa it ought not ln India, Honorary Adviser to the Council oj National 
to' be” (page XV). Education in Burma Published for the Orthological 

The Corinthians, on the one hand, prided them- Institute, Cambridge. By The Times of India Press, 

eelves on bearing the Apostle and his teaching in mind Bombay, 1938. 

and on maintaining the traditions which he had pawed Anyone fighting against the innumerable odds of 
on to them. But “were not his rules about unworldli- teac j, ln g English in India will welcome this book, 
ness really too stringent, ” and the reactions to the Evcn t h e raost CO m meed opponent of Basic Englsh 
social order and to the Greek way of living were not wd j j- inc j m these pages a solution to the manifold 
they unnecessarily severe ? As we are in the world, j,fg cu jt lcs that stand in the way of a sound approach 
should not a compromise be effected? to the teaching of English language and literature w 

This book of essays shows fundamentally similar Ind|a and elsewhere in the East Only if the Lecturer 

anxiety • How much of the modem Indian spirit can m English in an Indian High-School or University 
be assimilated or co-ordinated with the Christian rea ] iscg t he importance of word-selection and the rcla- 
Gospel ? The writers are. one and all, extreme!) tlons hip of thought and language, will he be able to 
anxious about the result They feel, on the one hand, work oul f or himself an intelligent method of teach mg 
as convinced Christians should feel, that thebpint oi Both ln theory and practice Mr. Adolph Myers lays a 
Christ is a Universal Spirit And on the other, ec|0ntl g c foundation for such a method nis book 
Christianity, in India, presents too many evidences 01 a h ou |d be highy appreciated by all those engaged in 

western culture and civilisation. Is it not natural teaching profession in India 

that this group of thinking people should desire a A. Abovson 

clearer definition and demarcation between what » 

essentially Christian and universal and should be SEX FRIENDSHIP AND MARRIAGE : By 
preserved, at all costs, in every country and under K c and O F Barnes. George AUen & Unwin, 

varying conditions, and the national, local and regional Pnce 6t Mt 

expression which should be expected to take different ^ jg & ^ book to fulfil the dual purpose 

forms ,n Afferent countnes Tambaraa Conference of supplying dependable text-book to those who give 
To what extent nas Christian Writers? sex instruction and offering a scientific guide-book to 

answered the challenge of these Christian wmere to have the hlgher vaIuea 

Successive years can alone show how far Uie challenge by B their Mlural CU noaity For the more ex- 

has been answered q Bbiooe peneneed ones the authors have a few important 

things to say, among which the following is a good 
■PARLY BUDDHIST JURISPRUDENCE (Studies sample "There are many people within progressive 
, of tub Indian IIistorlcal Rf- movements whose revolutionary feelings are an ex- 

Institute St Xavier’s College, Bombay prcssion, not of an objective realization of the necessity 
: ay nUs Durga N Bkagval, M A Pub 0 f socialism, but of failure to straighten out their 
f? * . ' Oriental Book Agency, Poona personal muddles” I endorse the remark with the 

hshers Oriental, no v w, anll lhat lhese personal muddles are themselves the 

This book consists of “ , analysis result of certain objective social conditions Probably 

nine chapters dealing with early roonachism an^ysis ^ may bg addc ,j tQ the above> tMf that the 
of the Vinaya laws. ongin uromuhnton ^of resolution of "muddles” may be effected in a type of 

ir* VmavtTawS jurisprudence^ ^'imd er° the Vinaya, pereons from which it is idle to expect any progre*.ve 
Pabmohkha and the fortnightly meetings, the admims- endeavour 

♦ration of the Vinaya in the Samgha and “ D< "* THE SAMGRAIIA-CUDA-MANI OF GOVINDA 

the Vinaya. Besides, the book under review contains AND THE B \H ATTARA-MELA-KARTA OF 
a bibliography and an index, with two m pt * VENKATA-KAVI Edited by Pandit S Subrahmanya 
illustrations The title of th e hook I ■ - • Sastn, FTS uith a critical introduction m English 

the correct title would have been Ea V V by T. R Sranvasa Iyengar Published by the Adynr 

The authoress has classified the sublet under efferent Madras 

head 3 , th ?v ^'much ° more Tmprov’ement of the We are deeply indebted to the editor and the 
think tn-u foun( i , u the previous books on publisher of this classical treatise on Hindu music, 

treatment tn _. pa on p aC iUiya, Parajika, Samgha- The author of Samgraha-Cuda-Mam is one Govmda 
the sut, l?5t , p dhamma, Adhikaranaisama - who is called Govmda-Acharya to distinguish him from 

d^sa, ^L. do not throw much light The book is the great Govmda-Dikslut The world knows nothing 

tkadham , > ' ’ M wh o want to get an idea of the about this man except as a Rama-bliakta His work 

useful arc gome mispnnta in pp 16, 77, is replete with evidences of his wide learning as well 

Amaya ruies {oot . no , e 1, ‘Rhys Davids and Aung as of his ability to strike a new path In Govnda’e 

5l c ' n 27’ should be ‘Mrs Rhys Davids and syatem the Sudhha-Svaras bear the ratio of 1, 10|15. 

MaungTta* Expositor, p. 27.’ The Atthasalmi, known 9,8, 4[3, 312, 8] 5, 27|16 and 2, and the Meladhihare 
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are 72, x£, 6X® for each of the two Madhyamas. 
Govinda also composed illustrative gitas for each of 
the above and of 2SH Ragas of his tune, classed by him 
as Janya-s The Bahattara-mela-Karta of Veakata- 
Rau, a jfarhati court-poet of Tanjore is given as an 
appendix. This brings out the essential features of 
of Gonnda'a system in another cognate style tnx, the 
Lavani. 

We commend this booh to all genuine lovers of 
music 

Djii.-hj.iti Prasad M mrrR.i i 


POONA AFFAIRS, I797-IS0I ((Palmeh’s Eiraissr) 
being Pooka Residency Correspondence, Vol 6 
Edited by G S. Sardtsax < Government Central Press, 
Bombay). Pp xxxv itx+692 and one illustration 
Price Its 7-12. 

We have again to thank the Bombay Government 
for its enlightened liberality and Rno Bahadur Sardesai, 
the doyen of Maratha historians, for his scholarship 
and honorary labours in making this large mass of 
original historical materials available to the scholarly 
world in so excellent an edition and at such a low 
price After the long eventful and highly important 
emhassy of Sir Charles Malet at Poona (17S6-1797), 
came a penod of lull, with the easy-going pacific 
General William Palmer in his chair But the calm 
was not to endure long, an electric force had been 
introduced into Indian politics by the arrival of the 
impenalistic Welledey as Goiemor-General (17 May. 
179S) and a rapid transformation of the map of India 
followed; the Nizam was neutralized and purged of the 
French virus, Tipu Sultan v\ as annihilated and the \ ery 
head of the Maratha empire was to be turned into an 
English vasal. To this last, Peshwa Baji Rao II long 
objected, and Palmer was temperamentally unfit to 
manoeuvre or hustle him into a subsidiary alliance, 
as Malet and Elphinstone respectively coufd have 
done. For this Palmer received Wellesley's censure 
and he himself meekly admitted that he was unfit for 
such a task (See letter No 350 A) After his departure 
from the Roona Residency things quickly headed on 
to the fatal Treaty of Bassem where Maratha 
sovereignty met with a self-sought death (1S02). 

But the enthralling interest of this volume lies in 
the first-hand and intimate revelations of the rnuemgs, 
plotting"* faction intrigues and doings (aery little of 
this fast 0 in tfie decadent Court of the fast of the 
Feshwas The picture left before our mind* eje after 
going through the confidential contemporary reports 
of these things is that of a poor deer fascinated and 
parahzed by the steady raze of a boa constrictor 
standing Inert bv irremovable in front of it 


this precious volume — and its predecessor, Mal-et’s 
Embassy (Priced Rs 7-12-0) 

B&ajzndra Nath Banerjee 

INDIAN ECONOMICS • By K. P. Sipahi 
lfafam, A/-<4 end II. R Som, MA , DSc {London). 
Published by Nanda Ktshore and Bros, Benares. 
Pages xtx+7£9 Price Rs ?S 

As the sub-title of the Look which “is intended 
primarily for the Indian student,” indicates, it is a 
general sura ey of Indian Economic Problems In justi- 
fication of their “adding one more to the many exist- 
ing books on Indian Economic',” the authors have 
said that their “reason tor douse so is that there does 
not exist at present a satisfactory book in one voljime 
♦which deals with all the problems in a simple and 
straightforward fashion ” There fa undoubtedly some 
point in what they ha\e said “Too many details,” the 
authors have rightly observed, “confound the main 
issue for the \ oung student, and a piling up of quota- 
tions from different authorities, without arriving at any 
definte conclusion, does not help him to grasp the 
issue” The authors "have only considered the Indian 
economic problems from the point of view of planned 
economy, which alone presents an integral solution" 
Their treatment of the problems dealt with in the 
book is, it must be said, lucid, up-to-date and fairly 
exhaust i\e, and the book as a whole is certainly a vwy 
useful addition to the literature on the subject with 
which it deals 

The work, however, as the extract quoted below 
from it (p 569) wifi indicate, is not free from e'ate- 
ments of unscientific and misleading character 

"During the early British period the three Presi- 
dencies, and to some extent even the smaller provinces, 
were more or less independent of the Central Govern- 
ment in administrative matters, and this independence 
was reflected in the field of finance also By the Act 
of 1S33 the Presidency Governors were shorn of the 
greater part of their powers m the field of Iejr«1a- 
tion . . 

The authors should have specified the penod they 
had in their minds, and should have been more accu- 
rate in what they stated in regard to the Act of 1R33 

Such statements will only mislead the student for 
whom the book fa pnmsnlv intended 
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of periods of economic depression. This volume is the the scond part deals with the agricultural and 1 ntamj 
fust fruit of that resolution, and is "planned as but industries as major human adjustments; while *hejiiird 
St of a greater whole.” It "confines itself to the part is an interpretation of the geographic 
task of unalysme existing theories of the business c>cle mic conditions influencing settlement and dev clopratmt. 
and denying therefrom & synthetic account of the > The author tells us how the prainc P r °'’" e ® 
nature and possible causes of economic fluctuations” originally molded by early settlers, who confined them 
Its author is an economist of international reputation selves to the neighbourhood of waterways and fores', 
and has executed the task which was entrusted to him lands. But with the expansion of railroads, they began 
in a very scholarly manner. He has divided the book to appreciate the value of prune* as agricultural land, 
into two parts. In the first part he has attempted a Special types of ploughs were invented to deal with the 
systematic analysis of the existing theories m regard sticky boiI, the land was drained; and thus through 
to the business cycle : such as monetary theories, over- human ingenuity and organization, the opportunities 
investment theonee, under-consumption theories, bar- offered by climate, topography and geological features 
vest theories, psychological theories, etc He has were properly utilized, until this portion of. Illinois came 
gathered together these various "hypotheses of exnla- to be regarded as one of the richest agricultural por- 
nation " tested their logical consistency and their tions of America The history of the near past shows 
compatibility with one another and with accepted* how the character of farming has been undergoing modi- 
economifl principles In the second part he has tried fication through the expansion of the commercial spin* 

to evolve P order out of the chaos of conflicting views We are also told how the cities have been playing an 

and to weave from them a general synthesis which essential part in this transformation 
cbiv rommand the assent of more than one school of The author has utilized a mass of detailed informa- 
thnueht tton ma de available through the labours of the goologi- 

ln the final chapter the author has dealt with the cal and agricultural departments of the State jl, well as. 
international aspects of business cycles and incident- of the University of Illinois She has thus succeeded 
Hv a lso with the theory of international trade in producing a distinctly valuable piece of work in 
7 The work is undoubtedly a very valuable contn- human geography, 
bution to the knowledge of the Mb^t wi^w^h it CALCUTTA STREET GUIDE: Edited by A. 
deals, and should therefore^ omlc Histon^and Thought Sanyal, SS, Guru Pnsad Chaudhury Lane, Calcutta. 

eveiy senous student of Economic History ana inougnv ^ ^ ^ ^ SepUmbeT 19S9 Pp C3 

D. N Bvnehjee This booklet will prove distinctly serviceable to 

_ „ , commercial and professional people as it embodies the 

THE WORLD AND BEAUTY : By Hemendra j ate6t mfom^tion regarding the streets of the City. 

ai^ejssftt st si ° vm c ° u 

or 8ST aSE 


cusses witn a friend such ™ <rv ' The most striking thing m the book is the 

the world of lde, man and his ethira and retigon The o{ Mjud of Iran » (the authoress) and i 

author has touched upon a y j Dow- striking is her unswerving faith in God At the same 

discussions are very limited tune, the reader cannot but be impressed by her love 

ever, the treatment 7 he pnnting are for every man and thing around her. The historical 

simple and elegant The g P references in course of the journey are interesting The 

satisfactory. 

EDUCATION — A GLORIOUS MESS OF MAGNI- 
FICENT MISADVENTURE By P. Skankunny, 

MA , L T. Published by the Author. Price lie 1 
The author is an expnenced educatiomst jmd^has 
spent nearly thirty J " 

Hence his opinions c 


The most sinking thing in the book is the piety 


kook is sure to give strength to the sufferer. 

J C Bhattvcharytv 


SANSKRIT 
N AYY AS M RITI-PRASNOTTAR-VIVEK AH 


we are glad to find that the author has tackled Pandit Ashutosh KavyaA'yokaran-Smnti-tirtha. Pub- 
«iwT’ mihiert from an interesting standpoint. Various Inked by P C Chakmiarty and Brothers, 74, Bechu 
rt v arvinc are the pamphlets published on education, Chattcrjee Street, Calcutta Parte I and IT. Price eight 
f°r ,j.p present publication differs from all of them in and ten annas, respectively 

many respects We agree. with The author, who is an eminent orthodox Sanskrit 

that "natural education - ♦»’** «*"'* education worth - - - - • - - 

having” We are 
circulation. 


SrkUMAK Rwzwr Dvs 


Tv T J&fwnk We^'rood schohr of Bengal hr a been a veteran teacher of a well- 
that the book go Jaiown CAatuspafi in Khulna for over four decades and 

a half. The book written in Sanskrit in the form of 
questions and answers based on the prescribed text 

nv ttttwws . rt.. bo °bs of Navyasmnti is meant for the candidates of the 

TIIE PRAIRIE P RO VIN CE ^ OF II.LIN OIS By Adya and Madhya examinations of the sud subject. 

Edith Muriel Poggs. ttm ’ tall The '5 uest j° ns °f the Government examinations on 

Scu'necs, Vol. ivc, No S. Pnce tlDO mi Pp »4+ K B%7anBnh for the last three years with their appro- 

i$ illustrations. pnate answers in Sanskrit are also appended The third 

The firet part of the study consists of several chap- part, on the Upvdhi examination will shortly be forth- 
tera on the physical setting of the prairie province; coming Had the book been printed in Devanagan 
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characters instead of Bengali ones, it would have been 
of interest also to non-Bengali Pandits It will be im- 
mensely useful to the students of Navyasmnti 

SWAMI JaGAMSWARANANDA 


BENGALI 

FATHER SANCHAY * By Rabmdranalh Tagore. 
The Visva-bharati Bookshop, !10, Comuallis Street, 
Calcutta Crown 8vo., pp iv+86 Paper cover 
Price eight annas 

This book is a collection of letters written mostly 
during the author’s voyages to and fro and sojourn 
in England and America, occupying about a year and 
& half some twenty-eeven years ago It is stated in 
the publisher's preface that the letters appear in this 
book in a somewhat altered f«.rm Only the five letters 
in the appendix appear as letters; the body of the book 
consists of fifteen epistles appearing in the form of 
articles or essays They are all characterised by the 
poet's thoughtfulness and idealism, with occasional 
play of humour The first letter was written just 
before the voyage One is devoted to the city of 
"Bombay Another touches upon the actual embarka- 
tion The next is entitled “Water & Land" The 
steamer m which he sailed and life in it are described 
in another letter Then we find him in London In 
succeeding letters we find ourselves in the living 
presence of Sir William Rothensteia, H G Wells, 
•Stopford Brooke, the poet Yeats, etc One letter is a 
pen picture of an English village and its pastor Two 
•of the letters were evidently written during the return 
voyage The article relating to “Music, ’’ besides being 
interesting an d instructive, ought to make all lovers 
■of Indian music think ‘furiously,’ as the phrase goes 


SAINIK BANGALI [49th Be-vcali Reci'iext] 
1916-1920. By Subedar M B Smha M C Sarkar & 
Sons, Ltd, 14, College Square, Calcutta. Price Re 1-S 
■Pages 1SS . Half -cloth. There are fifteen illustrations 
The printing dnd general get-up of the book are 
■satisfactory 

This book describes the recruiting, training, achieve- 
ments and experiences of the 49th Bengali Regiment 
^unng the last great war, after which it was disbanded 
author, who was one of those privates in the 
Regiment who rose to be non-commissioned officers. 
Puts /a a cogent plea in this attractively written book 
lor recruiting Bengalis again and giving them a place 
an the standing army. 

The hook should be read not only by Bengalis 
■but also by all those other Indians who are at present 
practically excluded from the armv, though they all 
pay taxes for its maintenance and though their felfow- 
"Ptov mciala of former generations fought as privates 
sod officers in the Indian army 

D 


SANG IT SAMGRAHA : Selection made by Sica mi 
Couriihxraranavda and Stcamx Vedananda Published 
•by Swami Jyotimpananda, Ramknshna Mission Vidya - 
pith, Baidyanath-Deoghar ; with an introduction by Si 
Dilip Kumar Roy. Pp 464- Cloth Bound, Gold let- 
tered price Re. 1-1! only. 

It is a collection of the choicest songs from the 
■compositions of more than a hundred different inspired 


songsters Music in this country has a place at hie. 
It does not only evoke emotionalism It is a finer way 
of moving spirituality Plato has banished some form 
of music from the ideal state, hut in India music has 
been essentially associated with spirituality, for it has 
been possible for her to conceive the subtle sound cur- 
rents which can play upon the delicate fibres of our 
being opening the higher reaches of consciousness be- 
yond the imageries even of poetiy Rabindranath places 
music above poetry, symphony above music The deli- 
cate vibrations of the symphony carry us into the 
otherwise inaccessible subtle heights of being — music 
reaches its highest expression in the ethereal waves of 
the symphony which ultimately pass on to the Mystery 
of Silence The finest music takes its expression through 
the rhythm and cadence of Mantras which has its 
origin according to the Hindu Mysticism in Risyanti 
and Para Vak 

Seen thiswise, a wide distribution of such collec- 
tion of songs is desirable, as it presents before the 
reader, not only fine imageries, but subtle expressions 
of dehcate feelings set in the harmony and cadence of 
sounds The inspired feelings have their natural expres- 
sion m the rhythm of music Music is the natural 
outlet of our deepest thoughts 

This collection acquaints us with the richness of 
thought and spirit The collection includes varieties 
of songs The book opens with the Vedic-mautra and 
ends with national songs Besides it contains songs on 
Gods, Goddesses, inspired spiritual teachers and pre- 
ceptors, and on the Supreme High 

The book presents a festivity of songs, old and new. 
Some of them are really inspiring even as poems A 
list of best compositions on the wake of the neo- 
revival of the national and the spiritual life in Bengal 
finds its place in the book. Some of the compositions 
of Vivekananda, Rabindranath. Rajamkanta Sen, 
Niahikanta are Sure to be enjoyed 

Another good feature of the book is tbit it avoids 
ali racialism and collects songs from all devotional sects, 
including Christianity and Buddhism This is in accord 
with the Catholic spirit of the Ramknshna Mission 
The book opens with an instructive introduction from 
the pen of Dibp Kumar Roy and the review may be 
closed with bis pregnant sentence, 'this book contains 
flowers of vanegated colours, and if their scent is not 
always subtle and dehcate, still it is certain that their 
jojousness emanates from Hi’ blessings who is the 
being of being*, the mind of minds, the voice of voices, 
the vital breath of breathy the eye of the eyes ’ 

This book will be welcome by all 

Mahendra Natji Svrkar 

ABALYA TAPASTVINT BANGALI MAYE : By 
Sm Surah Devi. Published by I he Sreegooroo Lib- 
rary, 204. Cornwallis Street, Calcutta Pp. S4+H4- 
Price Rc 1-8 only. 

The biography of a Saintly character is always 
inspiring Sonnyasmi Goun Puri Devi, better known 
as Mother Goun. was a disciple of Sn Ramaknriina 
Paramahnnsa Dev oted to Bmhmaeharya from her early 
jouth, she dedicated her life to God and to the welfare 
of the people of her countrj". In later life she establish- 
ed the “ Saradesw&ri Ashram "—an educational institu- 
tion for women and home for _ helpless Ilindu girls 
The authoress a disciple of Court Pun Matajce. dunng 
the course of her long s*av with her, gathered, from 
her talks and from other sources, materials for this bio- 
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graphy. The details of her saintly life and sadhana are 
incorporated in the book. The stylo is lucid, the get- 
up and printing good and the book is profusely 
illustrated. 


MARATHI 

SMIUTI-SniAL : Edited by V. A' Deshpande. 
Published by the Sarasirati Prakasan, Jeotamol, Bcrar 
This book is an important addition to the published 
Mahanubhiv literature of old Marathi It gives 
ghmr“es of the prose style of the 14th century Marathi, 
end also throws valuable light on the contemporary 
literature and eoeiety The editing has been done very 
ably, with notes and index. 

C. V Am 


prabhal Printing Press, Ahmedabad (.1953} . Thick 
Card Board Pp. 17 9. Price As. 13 with a coloured 
likeness of Kolapi 

Sursmhji, the Thakore Saheb of Lathi, who died 
young at the age of twcnty-eix years, wrote under the 
poetic name of “Kalapi.” The present book _ presents 
a well-selected collection of his poems, edited with notes 
by Mr. Tm edi He has contributed a short but in- 
formative sketch of the Prince's life— domestic and 
literary Kalajn’s name has long eiace been in«cnbed 
on the roll of the Lot poets of Gujarat, so nothing re- 
quires to be said on that point Mr Triredi has edited 
the book with great care and literary acumen 

SAMVADO : By the late Vyometh Chan Ira 
Pathak] i, 'll A , LLJ) Edited by fits wife and printed 
at the Surat City Printin'^ Press, Surat. (193S). Cloth 
Cover Pp 103 Price Re. 1 


HINDI 

JIWAN JYOTI By Pandit Chamupatt, AM 
Edited by Swami Vedananda (Dayananda) Teerth. 
Published by the Editor at Gum Dull Bhavan, Lahore 
Price Re l-8i 

The book (a posthumous publication) consists of 
individual commentaries, m fact sermons, on the man- 
tras of the Agmparva of Samveda The writer was a 
well-known Arya Samajist scholar and mifeionarv 
Therefore the religious sentiment predominates, so 
much so that sometimes no vital connection between 
the mantra nnd the commentary is discernible ket, 
there is sincerity, and even poetry, in the authors words 
AHARAJ1TA Bu Anchal (ITilk m wjnxhe- 
tiem by Nandadulare \ ajpeyi) Pubb shed by Chlgtra- 
Hitkarh Puslakmala, Dara'epinp Allahabad Price Its - 
This is a collection of the author's recent poems 
They are all worth reading; and some, for instance 
Pravasaem Kiran, Bhulan.a-na-mujh-ku-pnyatam 
deserve special mention Restlessness and passion are 
prominent traits in Anchal’s poetry and these qualities 
are made impressive by his sincerity The poet has 
also made some welcome experiments with language 
and form Nevertheless, a lamentable lack of restraint 
and a failure to make his metaphors speak, have forced 
a sense of futility on his lyrics 

TATIBHED-KA-UCnCHED By Dr. B. R 
AmbedMr.MA, PhD, DSc Published by Jat-Pat 
Torah Mandal, Lahore Price As 4 

Here is an address which Dr Ambcdkar, the famous 
reformist leader, intended to deliver from the presiden- 
tial chair of the J»t-rt.t-Torak-Mandal Conference m 

1936 The Mandal has done well to publish it After 
anahsing the political and social aspects of the country 
m a ve^y concrete maimer the author argues that a 
static attitude towards social problems m the hope that 
to bid belter be t.eUed alKr „b,evm, Sn»i, n 

,„„ S b. «<h 6 Tave ■>“«” BAli „ 


GUJARATI 

om "SfySiSS 


The humor of there dialogues is of a piece with 
Vehcmi (the suspicious one) It has here assumed the 
form of dialogues, some of which have been acted. 
Thcv furnish also pleasant light reading as some of 
our social customs are sarcastically handled here 

YOGI KON ? By Shnyut Dtvyanand Printed 
at the Navprabhal Printing Press, Ahmedabad. (1933). 
Cloth Cover Pp 171 Price Re 1-4 

In this drama the writer has tried to paint pictures 
of the different emotions and responses of the human 
heart, the feelings of a loving wife, of a devoted hus- 
band the chastity of woman, ungratefulness of a 
friend, disappointments of a newly married couple and 
many such sentiments and at the end the question is 
put, who is the Yogi out of all these ’ It is an intri- 
guing question well presented 

SUVAS CHANDRA By Shnmati U shade vi Dedal. 
Printed at the Surya Prakash Pnntin'g Press, Ahmeda- 
bad (1939). Cloth cover Pp 316 Puce Rs t-S. 

Sarat Chandra Chattcrjl'a Bengali novel, V\pradas r 
is translated into Gujarati under this name .As the 
ascetic like Vipradas’ scent (Suv as) hovers around the 
plot the lady translator has given her book this name. 
The translator’s mother-tongue being Bengali and not 
Gujarati, she has grasped the full spirit of the original 
teat and reproduced it ablv well in Gujarati 

PA TANG PURAN By Hiralal Rasikdas Kapadia. 
Printed at the Pratap Printing Press, Surat. ( 193S ). 
Illustrated Paper Cover Pp 55 Price As 10 

In Gujarat Purat is mad after the sport of kite- 
(Patang) flving and Mr Kapadia, a native of the place, 
has brought together in this book everything about Kite 
and Kite-flying and given it the dignified name of a. 
Puran, if, a tale received by a Rishi It is the first 
work of its kind in Gujarati and shows an amount of 
ungrudging labor and research on a subject dear to the 
heart of a sport-loving Surat] 

MHARI JTVAN SMRITI TATHA NANDH- 

POTIH- Published by Dr Mrs Pushpalata R Pandya. 

l t . t t , hc „ Ad 1 ’ t }' a Peering press, Ahmedabad. 
(1933) Thick Card Board Pp tog Price Rs t 
The late Mrs Kanubehen Dave, the mother of 
Dr “r r r h C*':' a l ,ed the Pnme of her life but 
even then she had by her hterarv wntmgs made hereelf 
known as a thoughtful writer Her autobiography and 
diaiy, which ore reproduced in this book furnish very 
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instructive reading and embody thoughts of far reach- 
ing importance. The daughter has indeed done her 
duty by her mother well in thus preserving her good 
work. 

PRACHIN BHARAT VARSHA, Part IV By 
Dr, Tribhovavdas L. Shah, Baroda Printed at the 
Adilya Printing Press, Ahmedabad (.1933) Cloth 
bound. Pp 834+82 Price Rs 6 

Part IV of this voluminous work is of & piece with 
its predecessors, so far as research and sifting of 
materials is concerned. The writer’s conclusions arc 
8t01 being controverted and he has tried to answer H«ne 
of his critics m this volume. It is taken up with the 
Chech, Gardbhil and Kush an dynasties Illustrations 
Maps, Indexes are provided to help the student 
Whether historical veracity established m the end ui 
not from what the compiler states, his assidrntj and 
research work cannot but be admired 

HAS KAUMUDI : By Mul/ibhm P Shah Pmted 
at the Atmaram Printing Press, Baroda (1933) Thfk 
Card Board. Pp. 100. Prve Re 1 

Mr Shah has specialised himself in writing Has 
songs, which have proved popular The book under 
notice contains fifty one songs, on various topics, in- 
cluding such subjects as village life, dream fairies, etc 
The preface which traces the history of Garbas is well 
written. 

K M J 


HIND SVARAJ— Part I By Isiorial Bimabala. 
Zkshbandhu Raryyalay ISO, Kelaptlh, Surat Pnce 

A pamphlet of 82 pp consisting of articles most 
of which bad appeared in the Deshbandhu It considere 
marriages between the Indians and the English which 
would promote energy, so essential for our struggle A 
wonderful scheme ” indeed 1 


JAPANANT KELAYANI • Translated by J J. 
Modi, BA Published by the Pustakalay Sahayak 
Sahakan Xlandal, Ltd, Baroda Pnce annas eight only 
This was prompted by S] Motibh&i N Amin, who 
was interested in the commercial activity of Japan and 
her educational policy. “ A General Survey of Educa- 
tion in Japan ” issued by the Gov emment of Japan has 
served as the original of the book An excellent store- 
house for the lay public made accessible in Gujarati 

KAKAXATU KANGO By Chandrabhai K B halt a 
' Chalo vtcanye ’ Karyyolay Ellis Bridge, Ahmedabad. 
Pnce annas five and six pics only 

The story of the exploitation of Congo bv Belgium 
told in a dramatic and highly interesting manner 
Specially suggestive is the illustrated cover 

PL R Sen 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

THE BHAGAVAD-GITA or THE LORD'S SONG 
(with the text in Dbvvnaqari and ax English 
translation) By Annie Besant Eleventh Edition. 
Published by G A Xatcsan <£■ Co , Madras Pnce As 4 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION OF POISON 
GAS . Indian M dical Association, It, Samiaya Man- 
sions, Calcutta Pp in +?t and chart Pnce As S 
HOMEWARD By Manuel C. Rodrigues, Bombay. 
Pp 35 Pnce Re. 1. 

A book of poem9 


ERRATUM 

The Modem Review for October, 1939, pages 451-52: 
The pnce of the book, The Rise and Fall of Muham- 
mad 8m Tughlaq by Dr Mahdi Husain, Lecturer, Agra 
College and published by Luzac and Co, 46, Great 
Rusiel Street, London, IV Cl, u — European edition 
Rs 10 and Indian edition Rs S-2 or 12sh only 


Key to tlie Frontispiece 

King Herod ordered a “massacre of the 
innocents ” after the birth of Jesus, as h,e had 
heard that a new King of the Jews was bom. 
The frontispiece (the original is in the Museum 
of San Marco, Florence) shows the flight of 
Joseph and Mary with the infant Jesus to save 
him from the hands of Herod. 



A VISIT TO BATAS’ 


By Dji. AM1YA CI1AKRAVARTY, m.a., D.r)iil. (Oxon) 


Passing Along tt» unmotnllctl rondjuU; = .= tf’Z’SSt 


f s ssr* iri 


P SSoT3ni« of cool compounds, and stalls in the market. In remote I 
iowfol to-cut modern buildlnp. Frankly, Frontier towns I found Bnla .hops successfully 
i^ftnproRcl’ed Batnnagar with Borne diffidence. mflucncing tl.e.r local rivals. 

Effi ciency and superior business organisation, Powerful capitalist combines, relentlessly 
I knew would be there; even employment on a buying up human raw material and ruining 
larce scale under humane conditions. But what competition arc to be resisted, their impact on 
was the total outcome, from India’s view of Indian industries would be, especially if they 
investment from abroad, not only of huge were backed by political poncr, disastrous. But 
canital but of scientific talent which would buy Batas could not be accused of aiming at eup- 
‘ raw materials, sell them in return at high prcs sion of indigenous enterprise which, in any 
commodity prices and, generally speaking, casC) t h ey could not achieve. On the contrary, 
confront unorganised Indian industries with they have stimulated our industries by proving 
western technique perfected by organised enter- bow much can be done, here and now, without 
prise ? Such questions are fundamental and waiting for favourable opportunities, 
would arise wherever weaker peoples who ave Adverse social and economic conditions, 
never had any chance to master i modern • PP. J indeed, have to yield to planned endeavour; 
science are faced ov e™igbt wuth ~ JJ communal feeling, and anti-sociaf habits can 

superior financial and technical reso hardly flourish in community life run on a co- 

which they could not possibly compe. eperative basis All-round raising of levels 

As I went, visiting departme t makes for healthy adjustments. In the campus, 

hummed with activity, I realised . “ c l u b-rooms, playing fields and -workers’ build- 

rhythm of incredibly clever machinery _dexe . ngg of Ba tanagar j senS ed an atmosphere of 
ously manipulated by Indian ha friendliness, new residences for the employees 


answered the second half of my are being erected and these, when completed, 

questioning and study of facta *,11 bring different grades of workers and em- 

reporta have convinced me th: ^ . ployers nearer to each other. Indian business 

opened a new range of “^stoal p . . magnates, one hopes, will emulate Bata’a 

India and arc training up a 1 rg d admirable plan; instead of parading smoke- 

r peoples to explore * be!chln S chimneys and herded slums, factory 


to operations ^ Tint Hat as’ areas can easily Decomc attractive settlements 

ed robots for mass-production were not Batw ^ help neighbouring Vl , lagcs Batas have 

policy; m f act^ ^^fmdsite trainine and skill* started free schools and gymnasiums and are 

new ones; we saw a fully’’ equipped 


th°em y t.o Euro P ; for requisite training and skill- 

ed operatives leamt ^,^,i ng ou t, Bome hospital and first-aid centre, in the office head- 


manufacture. They rriiidnnce Indian quarters u'e were shown how the welfare of 

machinery parts under P P < each individual worker was being followed up 


maemnery pmw r r n manufar- each individual worker was being followed up 

materials were being use k enjoyed not merely from the productive but the human 

*«■_. 2?. "fndulS Tnd ffied E-Wof view. There is every reason to hope 


ture. me Industry and trained P 0,nt ot Vlew - incre is every reason to nope 

SSbativtTs being 6 released in Sening. circles. !? 


We know how Rapidly the standard of its immediate neighbourhood, for none of us 
We know now r K “ „ enpra i wi of can , E T10re zonal responsibilities when circums- 
Bhoe-productum a £w mails hm and ma nage- tances have thrown us into a suburbia where 
rnTof 3 ktfac«ve SX7 have Poverty and paralysed living seem to cry to an 

in a cS lie Calcutta, the effect of Bata’s unanswermg destiny. 
rAinneerim: is unmistakable and beneficent I This brings me to my initial question. 
«rn not merely referring to emporiums ,n Dividends, I am assured, do not flow out of the 
Wdrmnble streets hut also to sundry shops of country which has largely produced them, but 
InnrtnW and slippers in localities that defied a are made to circulate in India. This would im- 
r-nrnfortable Toom and a well-lit shop-window, prove and extend employment; welfare octivi- 
Wa have to thank Batas for having penetrated ties not restricted to the business area have 
bazaars without lowering their own standard; already been provided for. 



THAKKAR BAPA-THE FATHER OF THE HARIJANS 

By RANGILDAS KAPVDIA 


The twenty-ninth of the current month (of 
November, 1939) offers us a festive occasion 
when India will be celebrating the 71st birth- 
day of a great Sewak — the Sewak of the Han- 
jans and of all the oppressed and down- trodden , 
when thousands all over India will be 
paying their homage to one whose life 
is a life of dedication, a beacon-light 
to hundreds of aspirants desiring to serve 
in the social field. On that day Thakkar 
Bapa (a name lovingly given to Sjt 
Amritlal Vithaldas Thakkar by his numerous 
admirers), the Father 0 / the Hanjans and the 
poor, completes three score and ten years of his 
useful life and enters upon his seventy first 
To a few men is given such a long span of life 
and that too a life of such devoted service and 
usefulness. Thakkar Bapa’s work has really 
infused a new life into the dead bones of the 
Bhils — the aborigines on the borderline of 
Gujarat and the erstwhile untouchables, now 
better know as Harijans. He is really the 
“priceless Gem of Gujarat", as Sardar Patel 
calls him in an appeal to the public to celebrate 
the occasion in a fitting manner He inspires 
his followers with his own zeal and weans them 
flora the pursuit of selfish ends to utter dedi- 
cation to a great cause. 

Mahatma Gandhi once wrote of him: 

**I envy this ‘Priest of the Untouchables.' We «re 
both equal in age but what my physical being craves for, 
Thakkar Bapa’s does not. 1 was flattering myself on my 
capacity to bear the stxain of travel in Andhra Desh, f 
was somewhat pitying myself al*o Meanwhile, I received 
ihia letter pounding my vanity to atoms. What was my 
journey in motor cars when compared to his camel-ndes 
in the dc«erts of Sindh ? 1 cannot exchange my poor 
motor car for Thakkar Bapa’s wooden Hodda on Camel 
back. . . .1 am referring to this letter with a view to show 
what true service is. We mu«t take a leaf from Thakkar 
Bapa’* life-book if we want to prove that Bhils and 
aimiltr other communities are our kith and kin. Thakkar 
Bapa takes delight in living wilh the disabled and the 
destitute; he is not happy when not with them. Wander- 
ing hither and thither is his respite, it is the worship of 
his Gods, n is his food.’’ 

I have not the files of Young India with me 
and I am giving only a gist from memory of 
what Maliatmaji said. This quotation shows in 
what esteem Mahatma ji holds this untiring 
sen ant of the people. 

A Salvation Army officer once said, “ I have 


come across two great men in Gujarat, one 
Mahatma Gandhi and the other, Mr. A. V. 
Thakkar” Those who have been the happy 
witnesses of the commendable work being done 
for the uplift of the Bhils and other aborigines 
of Gujarat w ill readily fall in with this opinion. 

Leaving aside Mahatma Gandhi, there is 
hardly anyone in Gujarat today whose inces- 
sant ten-ices, whose eier-simling countenance 



A. V. Thakkar 


arc ever so familiar to the educated and the 
illiterate, to the city- folks and the rustic alike 
as those of Thakkar Bapa. 

Seven decades ago, he was bom in a Ixiliana 
familv in the year 1SG9 The boy Amritlal had 
his schooling in Bhavnapar. He had his higher 
education also in the Samaldas College at 
Bhavnagar. 
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Amritlal was sent to on Enginccrim: on ardent educationist; and as sucli o'-'"'' 1 ] “ 
Amnuai . > „ • keen interest in the educational progress of the 


province. . , 

Bhil Seva Mandal, an association Etartca 


College for liis training as an Engineer, 
passed his examination in the year 1892-93, and 

,CrV lfon^dn n Mtaw r in Alricnwid'jT P.M- "'ill; the object oi ameliorating the condition 
wav Fn KntUawa/till 1914. He was drawing ot the aborigines of Pancli Mahals socially, cco- 
I L s £-m jn the Bombay Municipal non, .colly and politically, is a living monument 
sendee Ts aRoad Engineer. But young Thakkar to Sjt. Tl.akkar He is the foremost amongst 
■had no desire for power or position, for silver workers who set themselves to work among?, 
or'gold. Many stories are current of his spirit the Ramparaj and the Bhils. He has gathered 
of sacrifice while in the service of the Bombay around him a band of eclflless workers whose 
Municipality He always delighted m living a spirit of sacrifice anil service can compare only 
ooo? man? life rather than rolling in wealth, noth their eve and adoration for this Father 
vm 0r Uwhimmt linmf from Ueanda in Africa, of the Bhils ’ . In the desolate and barren 
he 'is said to have had hardly sufficient funds plains of Panch Mahals, he has brought into 
V ! LfL nnTnw being by Ills magic touch a net-work of Ashrams, 

for a return p g , schools and boarding houses, and dispensaries 

A Gujarati and particularly a Kathiawar, hundrcd , of Bhll children receive their 

is known for his business acumen. But the life educat j on and thousands of adults get their 

of this servant of mankind provides a contra- me d, C al needs The workers of the Bhil Seva 
diction to this universal belief Wnle m Mandftl w gufTered untold hardships. They 
service with the Bombay Municipality, Thakkar j iayc turned t h e illiterate Bhils into a clean, 
won the heart* of all those who came m contact tjd racc that now g0 roun d with their heads 
■with him by his sincerity and by readiness erect and readlly h e i p these workers in the task 
to be serviceable to all round him. His service-* of their B0Cia j and economlc redemption. Once 
to the untouchables and Mahars in the eer\ ici poa j ted m i,q Uort these Bhils have now gone 
under him then are highly praised even to this , df y , ftS resu i t Q f the patient efforts of 
day and are fondly remembered Thakkar Bapa and his co-workers. 

.. Sfd°^ a n ndom U sem« it was crav- It was in 1921-23 that the Panch Mahals 
satisfied with th higher fields The call was faced with a dire famine ravaging the 

1”* was a hgbar call. Thu whole district. The cry of distress of the Bhils 

fit*" he addressed to his brothers on h.s join- reached Thakkar m Bombay and Thakkar 
an the Savant of India Society was touching made up h.s mind. H.s place was not m 
ing tne oervai u servant in the Bombay but amongst the starving Bhils. 

and gives a gl P ° ( , l h | vp rcslRned from Messrs Indulal Yagnik and Sukhdev Tnvcdi 
to min the Servants of India Society and bad already started relief wolh when Thakkar 
? erv ! ?“ T have responded to the call of reached there He was much moved by the 
m cpiiwp * His gospel of service is set out horrible sights he witnessed This was a turn- 
conscience . g P ,ng point in his life. He made the decision of 

,n the follow g * his life The credit for starting what is now 

“ It is my connuiered opinion^ their |,f e l0 a magnificent structure known as Bhil Seva 

*WeU*Te woik cannot be efficiently earned on Mandal goes to these two enthusiasts, Yagnik 
bv people who desire to do it m their leisure hours or at and Trivedt, though Thakkar reared up the 
their convenience Our country cannot make any marked infant given in hlS charge to a healthy, full- 
progress “"^’’‘^f^ac^neu^ difficulties For grown manhood. It is now a .great . “ temple of 
workers wouia, ^ o{ ^ Ilch gre e Ways untied for Service ”, the magnificence of which cannot be 
tWn' rl PeoDle heap money at the feet of a person like measured in terms of rupees, annas and pies. 
Gokhale, it is only sincere workers that he does not get These masses have an abiding confidence in 
in sufficient numbers.” Thakkar Bapa, whose one confident belief is 

T* during liis early years of service in that no good work ever suffers for want of 
Bnmhav that he helped the late V.thalbohi funds. 

Pnfol in framing liis Bill for Primary and Com- The tattered, dilapidated hut— a place 

roilsnrv Education. Thakkar Bapa’e arduous hardly fit for the habitation of animals, much 
Tohnirrs in collecting material, facts and figures lens for human habitation, shown to me as the 
tor Vithalbahi Patel went a great way to birth-place of this grand organisation, is still 
f>n<mre the successful passage of that Bill in the before my eyes. A Thakkar or an Indulal 
then Bombay Legislative Council. He proved alone can have the fortitude and patience to 
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pass months in a hovel like this frequented by 
deadly serpents and scorpions. 

What is the key to Thakkar Bapa’s success? 
Like Gandhiji Thakkar is a strict disciplina- 
rian and a bard task-master. He exacts work 
from people who surround him * rather merci- 
lessly’, but then he himself works as hard as 
any of them. While merciless in the exaction 
of work, he has an abounding love for his 
adherents. I have never known Bapa losing 
his temper or getting cross with these workers 
even when he is given cause for greatest provoca- 
tion. He has no family ties — his world is the 
world of his workers whom he loves with the 
love of a father. That is then the key to his 
success. 

Sjt. Thakkar, though essentially a social 
and welfare worker, does not run away from 
‘hazardous’ politics. I recall to my mind an 
incident in those early years. Like the Bhils of 
thp Panch Mahals, the Kaliparaj in Surat 
District now known as Ramparaj, a new 
nomenclature given them by Mahatma Gandhi, 
meaning the inhabitants of the jungle — were 
suffering from similar disabilities They were 
more or less ‘serfs’ absolutely in the grip of 
money-lenders and Zamindars A few workers 
in Navsari organised an association for the up- 
lift of this community. During the years 
1921-23 splendid work of social amelioration 
was done amongst these aborigines, Dr. Sumant 
being the guiding spirit They were 
addicted to drink, and their hard-earned money 
flowed into . the coffers of the Baroda State. 
This addiction meant for Baroda an excise 
revenue to the tune of two millions Ramparaj 
going * dry ’ meant a serious cut on this fat 
revenue. The Baroda officialdom was touched 
to the quick and the Collector of the 
JJistrict, got panicky. The situation reached 
its climax when the head of the Baroda bureau- 
wacy, acting on the advice of his ‘ man on the 
spot passed orders banning meetings in the 
area even for such innocent purpose as temper- 
ance work. Thakkar, as was to be expected, 
had thrown himself whole-heartedly into this 
work. Official stupidity at times comes to the 
succour of the people and in this ease it payed 
the way for the workers. We in the executive 
Committee of the Kaliparaj Mandal of which 
Thakkar and Dr. Sumant were the two moving 
spirits resolved to * eivillv resist * the ban. 
Thakkar Bapa n as rare of his ground and to set 
all doubts at rest he moved the resolution him- 
Fr *f. Die Baroda official stiffness ultimately 
relaxed, the Collector was transferred and the 
can was withdrawn. 


Thakkar Bapa, though drowned in social 
work, is no less a political enthusiast. 'When 
the call of his motherland came, he agreed to 
preside over the Mahuva session of the 
Bhavnagar Praja Panshad and the Porbunder 
session of the Kathiawar Rajkiya Parishad. He 
also had a hand in the formation of what is 
now an All -India organisation, the All-India 
States’ People’s Conference, and ever evinces a 
keen interest m its work. 

He always tries to keep pace with the times. 
In 1930 when the country launched upon the 
memorable Satyagraha campaign, Bapa was 
naturally not at ease in his work. His heart 
was with the Congress. What about the Bhil 
Seva Mandal, was th,e one question facing 
him. Most of his workers had left him to court 
imprisonment. Meanwhile, once when be was 
watching from a distance picketing in Dohad, 
he was arrested Mr. Deodhar, the President 
of the Servant of India Society, ran to Dohad 
to persuade Thakkar Bapa to put up a legal 
defence. But ‘ no said Thakkar, “ that is not 
the Congress creed”. He would not defend 
himself and became an august prisoner of the 
Sabarmati Prison in company with hundreds of 
his compatriots. 

Thakkar Bapa has many things in common 
with Gandhiji. I am conscious that Bapa would 
be cross with me for thus bracketting him with 
the ‘ greatest living man of the world ’. 
Mahatmaji once said that if he had not been 
dragged into politics, he would have devoted 
himself solely to the service of the Harijans. 
And true, if left to himself, he would have been 
engaged in what Thakkar Bapa in his stead is 
doing today. Both of them possess a rare in- 
sight — the traditional insight of a Kathiawari 
— into things. Both of them have sat at the 
feet of and derived their inspiration from the 
same Guru, the late Mr. Gokhale, an embodi- 
ment of service. Both of them have immense 
love for children who gather round them just, 
as they would round their parents, with joy. 
And I would not expo-e myself to ridicule by 
hazarding a comparison between Thakkar Bapa 
and Mahatmaji. I am simply trying to mention 
some points of similarity between the two, the 
qualities that are required of men who desire to 
raise the fallen and the down-trodden. Their 
world is the world of these unhappy people, 
the world of the poor and the disdained. 

Thakkar Bapa’s work of abiding value war 
also the famine and flood relief in Muttra nnd 
On«sa. IVbon Ori ee 3 was overtaken by dcra»- 
tating flood*, Thakkar Bapa organised relief 
work whieli was perfect to a point. His services 
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arc lovingly remembered in that province even 
to this day. In 1918-19 lie undertook the onerous 
task of supplying clothing and grain to^ the 
labourers in distress of the Tata Steel Works 
at Jamshedpur. 

Thakkar Bapa played a dominant roll in 
framing what is now known as the Poona Pact. 

Of the Poona Pact was bom the All-India 
Harijan Sevak Sangh. Thakkar Bapa readily 
undertook to organise it and place himself 
entirely at its disposal. He practically covered 
his connection with the Bhil Seva Mandal, 
leaving the young shoulders of his trusted 
lieutenant, Shrikant, to bear the burden— though 
his remains still the guiding hand and directing 
hram,— and devoted himself since then entirely 
to the service of the Harijans. In doing so, he 
has known no rest, he has travelled far and 
wide over the vast country to serve those whom 
others disdain to serve. He has laboured oyer 
preparations of valuable schemes for Harijan 
uplift, placed before the Congress Governments 
of U. P., C. P., Orissa and Bihar, and was 
invited by some of those governments to serve 
on various committees appointed by them 

When back from his Behar earthquake 
relief work, Thakkar Bapa had an attack of 
rheumatic fever. He was afraid it was the end 
of his career of sendee. A feeling of nervous 
despondency had crept on him and he wrote to 
his colleagues and co-workers to announce his 
determination to retire from active life and do 


what little he could in a quiet comer. But that 
despondency was not to Inst long. The Harijan 
work has rejuvenated him. He feels younger 
than most of us his juniors by yean*. 

lluikkar Bapa is a man of very simple 
habits and unassuming manners. Clad in snow- 
white Khaddar, with a short dhoti and a long 
coat, with grey hairs covered by a Gandhi cap, 
almost looking like a rustic, he i« yet 
a personality that inspires awe and demands 
our respect. 

Thakkar Bapa is a wonderful organiser. 
He is particular about the minutest details and 
docs not brook even the slightest disorder or 
inaccuracy. lie accounts for every' minute of 
his time. His diaries make a very' instructive 
reading and arc a mine of useful information. 
He had once in his earlier years to superintend 
a boarding house. On entering the house he 
found dirt lying about here and there. He 
quietly picked it up himself and threw it out. 
This seemingly insignificant act of his was 
enough to put the inmates to shame. It was a 
mute object-lesson and the hostel ever since was 
kept very’ clean. Such then is Thakkar Bapa. 

Let us pray that the Almighty may give 
him a further span of thirty years more to servo 
the poor and the distressed, the forsaken and 
the neglected, so that wc may celebrate his 
century’— though he wrote to me in a letter to 
say, " No, I do not wish it ”, 

IWembfr 18th, 1939 




H. SI. PERCIVAL 

A Glimpse of a Great Life 

By S. N. DUTT, m a , b l 


" To us personally more weighty perhaps . ■ . 
is your proverbial love for your pupils To 
many this may seem to be of minor importance, 
but to us, sensitive Bengalis, this is every- 
thing. We crave for gentle treatment, we 
crave for sympathetic assurances, and those 
who give us these have us at their service . • • 

— with these words Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee once paid a striking tribute to the 
great teacher of his great father — Professor 
Harrington Hugh Melville Percival of rcxercd. 
memory, whose death anniversary falls on the 
fifteenth of November. 

The present generation of the Bengali 
youth know but little of this distinguished 
teacher, eminent educationist, and scholar ot 
international renown at whose sacred feet had 
gathered for learning and enlightenment a 
galaxy of young men during the thirty years 
(1880—1911) of his intimate connection with 
the Presidency College, Calcutta. He was 
neither a European nor an Englishman but his 
fame as a writer of English and an editor of 
works of the greatest English authors is second 
to none m tnis or any other country. The 
late professor was a native of Chittagong, an 
intellectual giant of encyclopaedic knowledge 
in ever}' branch of art, literature and science ; 
like a meteor he rose high from the far-flung 
firmament of this eastern frontier covering in 
later years with his intellectual effulgence 
and creative personality a very wide range of 
his numerous pupils who have since become 
the pillars of Modem Bengal 

Bom of Anglo-Indian parents on the 
25th January, 1855, on Braddon Hills at 
Chittagong, Percival recci\cd lii* early educa- 
tion in his native town. He non laurels in 
almost all examinations right from the begin- 
ning of his student life, and proceeded to the 
United Kingdom with the much-coveted 
'Gilchrist Scholarship joining the University 
College, London, in 1873. Here up to the year 
1879 he had a most remarkable career— be wa« 
in the Honours division at Matriculation, had 
Honours in Latin and English for the B-\. 
degree, and Honours in Claries and French at 
the second examination. He was second in 


order of merit in M. A. Examination in 
Classics. Percival was a keen student of 
Philosophv of Mind and Logic, attended 
classes in Zoology, Geolog}', Botany and 
History, and obtained a certificate of ment 
from the Faculty of Medicine. He had been 
also in the Third Humanity Class, classes in 
Natural History, Moral Philosophy, Greek 
language and literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. H 13 academic distinction which 
bad hardly been equalled by any Indian up to 
that date or even afterwards simply amazed 



di'ttnguisbcd Professors like Henry Morley, 
Blackie, Robertson, Ca«cl, Wayte, and others 
—all well-known teacher* who wrote in glow- 
ing tcnn< of thi- pupil. , 

Perch al returned to India fully equipped 
with his academic attainment*, and joined the 
Presidency College on the 19th January, 1SS0, 
as a profc-=or of Enghdi, and on hi« own merits 
he was soon appointed in the Indian Education 
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Service For over thirty years at a stretch, 01 his illustrious library o[ hooks Perciviil 
Percival continued to bo one of the foremost made a gift to the Punjab University tall 

and most popular professor in the premier tihat has been labelled the Percnal Lo |lc ' 

college of the province becoming its acting turn. This is a historic addition to 
Principal in the year of his retirement (1911) University Library at Lahore He faitllfull) 
wielding all the while an extraordinary sway served the Calcutta University in different 
with his severe integrity of life and character, branches of its administration and examina- 

He was a savant indeed 1 tions for years together and even while in 

A great classical scholar, Percival was a London he represented the University m the 
master equally of Latin, Greek and English Congress of Universities of the British Empire 
language. Of his profound scholarship it has held there in 1926, and the next year ra h 
- “ ■ ’ Triennial Conference on Imperial Education 


been said: 

“In his moments o! leisure, he used to talk (to 
students) about the tranquil wisdom of Thucydides, the 
priceless epigrams of Tacitus, and the stories of Herodo- 


convened by the League of the Empire. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who regarded 
Professor Percival as foremost among the 


,u» that surpassed all fairy talcs and yet ■ were •“•“S* 1 * teachers of his youth, naturally urged upon the 
and exquisitely true, and the systems of Plato master shortly after inauguration of the 

Post-Graduate Classes in the Calcutta Univer- 
tance with German. He was a great lover of Goethe, sity, to return to India and take up a consider- 

But his first and best love was Shakespeare. .. Percival ab | e por t] 0 n of the MA. course in English for 

drew upon thu emulative r^urce. of a at ^ as the only worthy scholar. The 

™ JStejK “V» old man, however, had not rtirrad out of hi, 

i S them It will remain for .11 time to retirement possibly owing to reasons of health, 

come as an abiding experience once enjoyed but never Percival was an idol of hlS pupils. On Ills 

to be repeated.” (Sir C. C. Ghose's presidential address ablding l ove and afTection for his pupils, the 

»t the unveiling ceremony of Prof Percival s portrait following extract from his letter (written to 

the Presidency College, Jan. 15, ... p ro f. P C. Ghose in September, 1931) would 

The versatility of his intellect and broad- be an jnteres t, ng rea dmg: 

ness of vision swept ar Articles “Twenty years more or less have gone since 1 saw 

simultaneously he was seen contributing ar c my 0 jj pupils, with the eyes of the body; but this length, 
on or discussing abstruse subjects liKe inter- 0 j lime and these 7000 mi i cs 0 f distance have not pre- 
nrpffltion of Tibetan words, evolution of Hindu vented my seeing them in my mind’s eyes, whenever some- 
Mimie Bimetallism, position Of Manufacturing thing brought to memory College days and one or other 
Music, Dimci.11 , F nthprs He was °f them, and this led from one to another and to others. 

Industries in India, and j . A r and to thoughts of the great bond that keeps together, 

engaged in the verification 01 tne te through long time and long distance, a teacher who has 

the inscriptions for Memorial Tablets at the j one j,,, >n j p U p,j 9 who felt that he had done so."" 

Government request, he advised on a cor ^'*' Even up to the last days of his life he had 
Geography for Indian students, ana e was been regularly replying to hundreds of queries 
regarded as a living ^authority in ms , on literature and art coming from his beloved 

Indian History, as the late e -p. . ex-pupils scattered over the country in different 

Dey once remarked. The then unecim WQlkg of )lfe The divine love for his boyg 

General of Education m Historv to 6W ayed him till the end of his life. It was 

Percival as an authority on In iy amidst the sweet frolics of Mullers children of 

the IntcHigcnce Branch tbe intr ^ the Ladbroke Gardens that Professor Percival 

sssrs A T 3 ,s 

x s£ “Js beIore the brieht lip3 

tl StR ost learned editors of this famous work November 10, 1939 . 



COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Plight of Indians in Ceylon 
An article appearing in the October iwt of The 
Modem Rtvtev, on the Plight o! Indiana in Ceylon 
by Dr Nat a Kijm Director of the Political Infor- 
mation Bureau at Delhi, has caused me a good deal 
of surprise and pain surpive because of the complete 
lack of a correct appreciation of the Ceylonese point 
of view even by one from whom such an appreciation 
could have been expected as a matter of course and 
sorrow because of the violent (one of the article and 
the contempt with which Cejlon is referred to aa “this 
petty Hand"— a tone little calculated to promote good 
feeling between Ceylon and India 

Thanks to the work done by fbhk, Lcfcaratnys 
Tilak and Mahatma)! the treatment afforded to Indians 
in South Africa was widely published and even at that 
time shocked the whole civilized world and created 
amongst us a feeling of profound sympathy ior the 
Indians in South Africa Ever since then South 
Africa has been associated, not only in the minds of 
Indians but also in our own, with the worst type of 
racial coaseiousnesj and discrimination To compare 
the attitude adopt'd by Ceylon m what has been 
called its "‘policy of Repatriation” with that of South 
Africa is therefore unjust to Cejlon, unwarranted by 
the facts oS the ca«c and mischievous m that it is 
bound to create among Indians, an unnecessary feeling 
of hostility towards Colon 

I entirely agree with Dr Nata Rajan when he 
says that the repatriation of so many Indians or 
“voluntary retirement" as it is called in Cojlou is 
harsh and unfair to the Indians and that a policy of 
gradual substitution could have been adopted with 
greater mutual advantages But to say that this 
measure was intended as an insult or to injure the 
self-respect and national honour of a great nation is 
unjust The truth is that it was nothing more than 
a pawn in the hands of politicians used for their own 
personal profit Indian readers must know that the 
masses in Ceylon are politically uneducated and there- 
fore easily swayed by some petty slogan or catchword 
without their attempting to think out its consequences 

On the other hand, I find it extremely difficult to 
see how Dr Nata Rajan could have been wrongty in- 
formed on so manv important particulars For in- 
stance, he says that the Ceylon Government is prepared 
to spend Rs 2,50,00,000 on its repatriation policy, 
whereas the Cejlon State Council has voted only 
Rs 5,00,000 Wliile admitting that a sum of 
Ra 5,00000 is extremely large when compared with the 
annual revenue of Ceylon, one must admit, however, 
that there is a vast difference between 5 lakhs &nd 
25 millions 

To prove that immigration does not bring about 
unemployment Dr. Nata Rajan quotes Mr Norman 
Angell who says that the employment of A tends to 
create employment for B, m order to satisfy the needs 
of A. This is a sound and proved economic fact. But 
let us carry the argument one step further and reach 
its logical conclusion If A be the number of non- 
nationals employed, B the nationals who are employed 
in satisfying the needs of A and C the number of 


nationals who arc unemployed, then if we substitute C 
for A all our nationals will be employed, while a number 
of non-nationals will be unemployed ObnoiHv these 
liave to be assisted back to the country of their origin 
in order that they might not be a burden to the coun- 
try Tins n exactly what is happening in Ceylon and 
we arc merely chiming the right to circ {or our nation* 
ats first and then for others Indians who have been 
fighting for so long for the right of self-determination, 
cannot d^ny this nght to Ceylon However as I said 

More the method of giving expression to this nght 

could have been more just 

Dr Nata Rajan also claims that the franchise has 
been denied to Indians in Ceylon All tho«c who have 

been in residence m the country tor more than five 

V ears have the right to vote and Indians in Ce\ Ion 
have excrcwd this nght to very good purpose, so much 
ro that in the Ceylon State Council today are two 
elected Indian Members In the first elected Stale 
Council under the Donoughmore Constitution there was 
an Indian as a Minister of State Now, all the Mims* 
tens are Sinhalese and not only Indians but al^ the 
Ceylon Tamils have no representative on the Board 
of Ministers This u due to the fact that the Sinhalese 
m the words of the Honblo Mr D B Jayatilaka, 
the Minister for Home Affairs, “were determined to 
show the Donoughmore Commissioners that they 
could form a Pan-Pmhatesc Ministry” Whatever raav 
be said against this policy it cannot be regarded na 
discriminating against the Indians alone Indians too 
have not been deprived of the Municipal Franchise 
and the Deputy Mayor of Colombo is an Indian who 
waa elected against a Smhalt-e rival by a Council 
coa«i«ting of a majority of Sinhalese 

Estate labour, both Indian and Ceylonese, has been 
excluded from the Village Tribunals But the Village 
Tribunals are organizations particularly designed to 
conduct the affairs of a village, ecttlc minor disputes 
and to take such measures as are necessary for the 
general improvement of the village An Indian settled 
or living in whatever capacity in any village possesses 
the same rights as any other Ceylonese It is onlv 
estate labour that is deprived of this right because they 
are recognised as belonging to a separate economic and 
social unit of the estate 

As further evidence of discriminatory measures 
against Indiana Dr Natarajan states that the nee mer- 
chants have been compelled to hold large stocks of 
nee in reserve without any compensation being paid 
to them for deterioration of quality and loss due to 
fluctuations of price This is obviously untrue The 
importers are being paid 50 cents per bag to cover 
any loss that might accrue to them as a result of this 
measure which has been necessitated by war conditions 
It is unfortunate that all the rice merchants happen to 
be Indians thus enabling Dr. Nata Rajan to exploit a 
perfectly innocent measure taken to safeguard the 
people of Ceylon. As for the other discriminatory 
measures I do not need to say that none of them are 
discriminatory and were not intended to injure the 
pride and national honour of India and we can only 
hope that Mother India will not attempt to injure ours. 
Both Indians and Ceylonese are living in perfect har- 
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mony m Ceylon with an amount of mutual respect 
and recognition of each other’s greatness, necessary for 
the establishment of good relations 

Pandit Nehru's stirring farewell message 13 still 
ringing in our ears Thinking people m Ceylon realise 
that our destiny lies not with the British Empire but 
with India, and we can envisage a time when Ceylon 
will be a free and independent member of a free and 
independent Federated States of India When Pandit 
Nehru visited Ceylon certain reactionaries accused him 
of using the “big stick" No one can associate the 
“big stick" or for that matter any other stick, with a 
character of such outstanding nobility and meekness 
as Nehrujee But Dr Nata Ilajan's reminder to “this 
petty island of the power and might of a world state 
like India ” sav ours of the “ big stick policy ” so 
obnoxious to us all, and is not calculated to promote 
any identity of interests between India and Ceylon 
Let us hope that saner counsels will prevail at the 
forthcoming Trade Talks between India and Ceylon 
and that the good relations existing between the two 
countries will be re-established in preparation for a 
closer union of the two 

A VraiwjKCiu 

20, 25th Lane, Green Path 
Colpetty, Colombo 


Reconst ruction of India's National Future 


There is a contradiction in the argument contained 
in Swami Nikhilananda’s article on the * Reconstruction 
of India’s National Future ’ m The Modem Review (or 
September, 1939 (pp 320-3) He says that “ the Indian 
National Congress in its wild enthusiasm to create 
Hindu-Mushm Unity seems to have forgotten the vert 
soul of India, which represents an ideal that has kept 
Indian life and culture alive from time out of mind” 
(p 320) He continues later on that “ the social life 
of the Hindus reflects their spiritual ideal” (p 321) 
and proceeds to describe the stages of a Hindu’s life 
Brahmachan, Gnha'tha, Vanaprastha and Sannyasi and 
concludes this part of his paper by saying that “the 
Hindu thinkers have evolved four ideals to be sought 
by each man with his own efforts (Purushartha) These 
four ideals are Dhanna, Artha, Kama and Moksha 
«* This in short,” says the Swami, "is the true spirit of 
the Hindu culture that has been evolved through ehe 
labour and efforts of centuries ” (p 322) 


says that “every country k 


i ideal, and the people 


inhabiting the eountiy mn«t be loyal to it, otherwise 
anarchy and confusion reign,” and cites the_ example 
of the United States of America which “ contain people 
from many nations of Europe who'e respective ideals 
are subordinated to the American ideal," and says tli3t 
“ every American irrespective of his origin is loyal to* 
Americanism ” Proceeding further he describes 
“ Americanism as abiding faith in the correctness and 
justice of the principles of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the constitution of the United States and the 
Bill of Rights ” (p 323). 

Now by his own showing Americanism is a politi- 
cal ideal while the ideal towards the fulfilment of which 
“ all efforts should be made and all energies harnessed " 
is spiritual and social, evolved by the Hindu thinkers. 

What the analogy from America proves is that 
the people from different races and with different tra- 
ditions and faiths can and do subordinate their several 
political consciousnesses to one all-embracing political 
ideal which ensures to each individual " free speech, 
free press and freedom to worship God.” It is such 
a catholic ideal on which the national future of India 
needs must be reconstructed if the Mussalmans are 
also to be allowed to take their share in the national 
life of the country They have so far remained and 
are hkelv to remain id the future unimpressed by a 
purely Hindu ideal, however excellent that may be 
from the point of view and for the needs of the Hindus. 
If you want to know why, the reply is supplied by 
Shn Shn Prakasa ML A m his article on “Hinduism: 
What may it be m the Indian Review for September, 
1939 Speaking of the “philosophic concepts that form 
the bases of the ancient faith of our country" he says 
“ there two philosophic concept*— almost the cardinal 
doctrines of the faith — are ‘Karma’ (resultant action and 
‘Punarjanma 1 (rebirth) connoting that an individual 
gets what he deserves on the strength of his past actions 
and he gets life after life repeatedly in order to be 
enabled to nse higher and higher." He adds, “this is 
Hinduism m a nutshell ” Now , these philosophical con- 
cepts are not accepted by Islam I state this as a fact 
and do not do so to kick up the dust of controversy. 
My object in writing this brief note is to say that ,t 
will be easier for Mussalmans to accept nationalism as 
the basis of co-operation if its scope is confined to ita 
political concepts alone as in America, unless, of course, 
by National the Swami means Hindu, but I take it 
that Ibis Ja not p> as he talks of Mussalmans m his 
article and hopes for their co-operation ' 

Ahmad Shafi 

Lahore. 




BURMA GOVERNMENT’S LAND PURCHASE SCHEME 

By P. M ISAAC 


The pboblesi of agricultural land alienation is 
not confined to Burma alone All agriculture 5 
countries, in fact, have had similar experiences, 
though the same problem might have appeared 
differently in different countries In Burma, 
the agrarian problem is by no means a new 
one- It has been in existence for the last fifty 
or sixty years but only recently has it assumed 
great importance The depression years accen- 
tuated the cultivators’ difficulties and; made 
their plight extremely difficult and complex 
Large tracts of argicultural land* pas-ed into 
the hands of non-agricultural money-lender? 
during 1930 to 1934 

The economic condition of the peasant 
cultivators became so bad that Dr. Ba Maw’s 
Coalition government when m power initiated 
two important pieces of legislation One of 
them entires to the cultivator-tenant, 50 Ions 
as he paid a fair rent, security of tenure and 
preyents eviction The second Act known a* 
the Land Alienation Act, prevents the passing 
pT lands frpm agricultural pwners to non-agri- 
culturists. 

The phettiar capital which pien now is the 
mainstay of Burma’s agricultural finance wa* 
largely invested «i Burma singe 1907. the year 
in which there was a world-wide financial crisi* 
paginating m the USA Small agricultural 
land-owners found it difficult to repay the loap* 
yhen fbey yere recalled resulting in the fore- 
closure of agricultural holding-. During the 
depression years of 1930 to 1934 not only did 
Jhc' total agriculture] credit dwindle down but 
se\ era! land-owners lost their lands to their 
creditors The accusation that the creditor? 
were anxious to foreclose lands on non-payment 
of loans ha- been found to be untrue Much 
against their will, many creditors became land- 
owners The fact that a large percentage of t^ie 
non-agricultural landowners was non-Bunnans 
An^ ? norf-rcsidcnt * landlords militated against 
the agricultural money-lenders * ' 

1 tf Saw, the present Forest Minuter to the 
Government of Burma, introduced d ur >»5 the 
August Session of the House of Representath es 
a Bill to empower the Government to purchase 
land* on payment of a reasonable price witli a 
\iew to distributing them' to bona-fide landless 
cultivators. The whole scheme, according to 

69—13 


U Saw, would cost about Rs. 30 crores. Distri- 
bution of lands purchased under this scheme 
will be done on a co-pperative basis To b e 
more explicit, lands will be sold to a society 
composed of thirty or forty bonafide cultiva- 
tors as members, at the same price as paid by 
the Government. The society will be jointly 
responsible for the repayment of the cost of land 
together with interest calculated af the rate of 
3$% ppr annum. A maximum period of twenty- 
five years will be giycn for the repayment of 
the total cost after which the land would be- 
come the cultivators’ own It is also proposed 
to spend about Rs 2 crores in the first instance 
— tins amount to come from surplus general 
revenues The success or otherwise of this 
initial expenditure wall decide what amount 
should be spent m succeeding years Raising 
a loan or issuing debenture* for the balance 
will also be considered if ae scheme works put 
successfully 

Invohing os it doe*, a ti nendous amount 
of expenditure, and attempting c 'rate peas- 
ant proprietorship by providing t _ » landless 
culti\ ator with ten tp twenty-fi\ e (icrps of land, 
thi* new scheme has gnen ri*e to a good deal 
of di-cushion Divergent views have been ex- 
pressed as to the soundness pr otherwise of this 
lentqre. Some bail if with enthusiasm while 
others feel that it will not solve the root cau-e 
of the agrarian problem — the problem of agri- 
cultural indebtedness. 

The Land and Agricultural Inquiry Com- 
mittee 1 id if? report pointed out that it is 
uneconomic to have 1 be tween the actual w-orkcr 
on the land and tye State too large a cla«s of 
persons with whom, the State and the cultivator 
ha\ c to share the 'surplus produce of the land 
The Committee drew pointed attention to the 
fact that the' non-agneuUunsf landowner in 
Burma is frequently a resident of another coun- 
try and it is not to the economic advantage’ of 
Burma that a large share of Rie profils'bf t , the 
land should have to" fie remit tecf year ’by year 
to another country’. Furthermore, the report 
added that in’ a country like Burma where 
agriculture is the " most * important industry 
which gives livelihood to the bulk of the popu- 
lation, it is of advantage to the country as a 
whole that there should remain a large body of 
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persons owning land and working it themselves which ore in their hands provided proper and 


and paying revenue direct to the State. It is adequate prices were paid. He further remind- 
desirablc also on political grounds that the ed that the scheme sounded too ambitious . 


land in a country should bo owned by the The annual budgetary income of the Govern* 
permanent residents who have a direct interest ment of Burma is about Rs. 14 crores but the 


in the maintenance of law and older and in 
the stability of national institutions. 

In Upper Burma the problem of land 
alienation is not prominent; but in Lower 
Burma the following figures indicate the rela- 
tive position in 1926 and in 1937 • 


proposed scheme involves more than twice 
this amount. A commitment so huge, there- 
fore, needs careful investigation and study. 

It is problematical if all the existing rural 
problems could bo solved by merely making ft 
section of the rural population landowners. 
The most important factor for the welfare of 
the agriculturists is the ea'e with which rural 
credit could be obtained Not only the pur- 
chase of land but the neccs=ary finance to work 
the land must be forthcoming. Secondly, the 
cultivators must be assured of a good price 
for primary products. If the Government fails 
This shows clearly the change that has to provide these two, it will not be long before 
taken place within eleven years in Lowci Inrul purchased by Government and distributed 


Agriculturists agriculturists agriculturists. 
7-55 0 70 2 08 

5 SO 0 98 4 32 


Burma. The non-resident non-agriculturists among cultivators, again goes back to the 
ownership more than doubled within this period. Government 


while the total occupied area increased about 
one-twelfth. In Upper Burma however, the 
situation after eleven years was not so alarm- 
ing as the following figures indicate 
(In Million Aches) 

Area occupied by 

Total „ , /on- 

Year. occupied Resident non- resident non 

area. Agriculturists agriculturists agriculturists 

1926 7-93 7-24 A " " ,n 

1937 8-10 


6-96 


In the event of adverse prices or world- 
wide depression the landowners would find 
themselves unable to pay back the annual 
amount and the interest, and consequently 
Government will virtually become a landlord 
The Land and Agricultural Committee no doubt, 
after careful examination, has said that between 
tenancy and ownership, the former is more 
advantageous inasmuch ns there will not be 
any room for a recurrence of lands passing 
from the hands of the agriculturists to monev- 
Thc two Acts mentioned above do not give lenders 
complete relief to the agriculturists as mo«t of This view of the Committee is rather vorv 
them arc landless and debt-ndden Mcasutes short-sighted ns the essential problem is to 
to provide each landless cultivator with owner- create a class of peasant proprietors and not to 
ship of agricultural land, therefore, arc quite preserve a class of tenant cultivators, 
welcome especially when over 75 per cent of The present land purchase scheme will not 
the population depend on this single occupa- compel the non-agricultural landowners to sell 
tion. , , , ™ C Y hands at the behest of the Government. 

The new land purchase scheme which in- Such a compulsion ns far as the Chettinrs are 
volves about Rs. 30 crores, therefore, needs concerned is not necessary as they will be onlv 
careful examination before a final verdict is given too pleased to sell the lamb at reasonable prices 
for or against. The Chcttiar community in The word “ reasonable " (which I have been 
Burma have been nccu=cd in the past of forcing purposed using , n italics in this article! is 
the cultivators to give up their lands the rather very indefinite. It would therefore 
moment default in payment of loans occurred require a good deal of investigation anil calcu- 
But the Chettinrs have always upheld that Ration before what a reasonable price agreed 
they never had any interest in lands, money- upon between both the parties would be The 
lending being the prime motivcof their bu*i- nmount staked against the security of land bv 
ness Mr. A. M. M. \ellaynn Chcttiar, Mem- agricultural financiers was based on the Inch 


bcr'of the House of Representatives in Burma 'nlue of land prevailing before the depression 
1 ' $ leader of the Chettinrs in a jears. Since then, the value of land has fallen 


and the accredited 1 ----- - . , .. -i'~y **»*w ui mannas iniicn 

statement to the _prc«s in connection with considerably and i the ruling prices are taken 
U Saw’s scheme said that the Chcttiar* would to b , e reasonable prices then surely the financiers 
have little objection to the purchase of lands will have to undergo loss of capital An agree- 
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able formula to decide what a reasonable 
price of a piece of land is, will be to take the 
average price prevailing m a certain locality for 
a particular type of land for several years. 

Government also should take into con- 
sideration that in case the agriculturists find it 
hard to work these lands, m return for the 
money spent by the Government, it will be left 
with a lot of lands the administration of which 
will be still more difficult. The purchase and 
distribution of land will not solve the agricul- 
tural problem, if the wider agrarian question — 
rural indebtedness — is left in the background. 


Any scheme, if it is to succeed, must be so 
devised as to reduce the possibilities of increas- 
ing indebtedness. Otherwise, however laudable 
a scheme may be, it would m a very few years 
defeat the purpose for which it is introduced. 

Though the Forest Minister was very 
anxious to have the Bill passed in the August 
Session, the members of the House, conscioU' 
of the importance of this piece of legislation, 
voted for referring the scheme to a Select Com- 
mittee The report of the Select Committee is 
anxiously awaited by all those interested in the 
agrarian problems of this land 


MILLIONS FROM WASTE 

How Women Can Help The Country ? 

Bv Mrs. CHAMAN LAL 
Delhi 


India is notorious for economic ignorance and 
waste of secondhand materials which yield 
millions of pounds in other countries One may 
differ with the politics of Germany and Japan 
yet no one can deny that these two nations 
have developed a unique technique for the 
utilisation of waste materials, which arc thrown 
into the dustbin in our country It is a well- 
known fact how Germany is rearing a few million 
pigs on the kitchen waste economically preser- 
ved by house-wives, while in our country the 
same waste rots in open dustbins for hours and 
helps in spreading disease 

In Japan I have witnessed how primary 
and middle school boys raise millions of Yen 
every year from waste materials such as old 
bottles, news-papers, magazines, cigarette paper 
etc., collected from every house in spare hours 
during weekly holidays. Even England, one of 
the richest countries in the world, is adopting 
these measures in her own way and last year 
during my stay in England I often came across 
pillar-posts like letter boxes, outside hospitals 
with labelled requests to passers-by to throw 
cigarette paper in those boxes so that the sale 
proceeds may be utilised for helping the 
hospital. Many other nations have in the last 
few years adopted plans to utilise waste 
materials. Tokyo Municipality is saving quite 
a large sum by turning city refuse into coal 
tar and other chemical needs. 

, While these elaborate plans must be left 
1Q the hands of the newly formed Congress 


Planning Board, I can suggest a humble plan 
of utilisation of waste materials which can be 
worked out by Women’s clubs and girls’ schools 
in eiery city and town, which can boast of 
having a few public-spirited W’omen. 

The waste materials can easily be collected 
by forming an organisation of volunteers from 
primary and middie school boys and girls who 
would go round in bat dies once or twice a 
month and collect waste materials from homes 
These waste materials should be turned into 
useful articles after thorough disinfection and 
the proceeds may be utilised for helping widows, 
orphan* and the disabled people. 

I give below a list of the used articles 
which are usefully worked out in girls’ schools 
in Japan, most of these can be equally utilised 
by our sisters in India. 


Wastes 

Old Straw hats 
Po't-cards 


Over-coats 

Envelopes . . 

Blank *Heets or one-sided 
blank sheets of paper 
FronU*pieces of maja- 

L&bels 

Covers on boxes o! cake .. 
Wrapper over packing 


Works 

flippers; waste paper baskets; 
picture frames; etc. 
paper boxes; waste paper 
baskets; flower baskets; coal 
holders; ebop-slick-ca=es; 
sheets for va«es; cushions, etc. 
bags; slippers; etc. 
the same reformed; the same 
turned in'ide out; etc. 
memoranda, daily calenders, 
notebooks; etc. 
picture albums; eoxers of 
notebooks; decorations; etc. 
decorations; etc. 
envelopes and the like. 

lady’s work boxes; etc. 
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'Cigarette paper Vases 
tttamrl 'cases 


sheets lor va-es and the like; 
tags; etc 

pencil stands; tags labels; 


Wrappers 

Blank portions m 
sheets of stamps 
Tm 163 


.. cords, paper strings, etc, 
label means for binding brokeh 
. . sheets cl glass and the like. 
.. letter veights; decorations; 


Fine paper-cords 
Boxes of cake 
’Writing brushes 
Air pillows 

’Waste silk, Colton waste .. 

Record pins 

Ties 

Socks and stockings 


Scraps (from dress cut- 
ting) 


'Curtains 

Shirts, 'underwears 


little baskets; braids, etc. 
paper fans; etc. 
paste brushes; etc. 
watch-ribbons; bag* holding 
wet towels; crog covers, etc. 
hraids; tapes; etc. 
fi«h *ca!e strippers, «c 
purges; cushion* , bed-co\eis, 
braid*; bands; etc. 

(repairing and reforming), 
dolls; shoe poh*her, bath- 
mats; etc 

bed-covers; cushions table- 
cloths, sheets for va«es. wall 
decorations; dolls, carpets, 
etc. 

cushions for *«mroer, sheets 
for vase*, tablecloths, etc 
nickers and the like; drawers. 


Umbrella tfnd its frames cushions; bed-cover* table- 
coi ers, err. 


Malay more items ’can be added according 
to the needs of various provinces and the results 
can be fcvehanged by different club 5 -and 
societies. 


W&U4X Cix Wghk Wo.NDKaS ^ 
These ate small thing* apparently but 
when organised on a large scale, they will brmfc 
surprising results. My travels abroad hate 
convinced me that women can work wontlCr- 
when properly organised and led by self-«acri- 
ficmg and talented leaders of their Sev. There 
is no dearth of talent and spirit of public service 
among my sisters and I am sure that in future 
\ ears women will play a far more important 
role in the rejuvenation of India 

Millions of women \ olunteers are devoting 
their spare time and energy to the cau-c of social 
service in Japan Women of China arc work- 
ing wonders Women of England, America and 
several other western countries are taking full 
share m their national affairs 

Let the women of India play their proper 
role in bringing new life to India by quiet and 
solid constructive ■work 


COLLEGE EDUCATION 

Wliat it Might Be 

By Dr G S KRISHNAYYA, mi, p!it> 


A COLLEGE IS like child’s box of letters- out 
of it you can get almost anything you want 
Here are a few things which you can find in 
college. If college is to mean 3ll it can and 
should it is imperative that you should decide 
early what you want to get out of your stay 
nnd study in college and how- you are going to 
manage it. 


It is possible to find ft tends in a college 
Some of the most unforgettable memories oi 
college days turn round the di«eovcrj of kindred 
nimd«, the friend* one has tested and found 
true These friendships are permanent and 
precious possessions. But quite often you do 
not get the maximum benefit from this source 
and many have reason to ask to be delivered 
from their friends The tremendous influence 
for good or for evil which friends evert should 
moke one wary of one’* association with the 
variety of students who come from almo*t every- 
where. There i« more truth than poetry in the 
challenge— ^‘TeD me who your friend* jvre, 
and T 11 tell who you are 
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colourlessness. A corporation of learning which 
a college is expected to be, should encouraee a 
commerce of ideas and the enrichment of life’s 
values. College training should visibly polish 
the mind but the gain in fi6li*h is often emafi 
in comparison to the time it take* It some- 
times seems a9 though ne have more pleasant - 
minded students today than of old “They 
come”, as Mrs Browning would say, “ and eat 
their bread and cheese on the high altar " 
They who make light of self-control, courtesy 
and obedience to legitimate authority, are 
merely advocating the brazen satisfaction of 
native impulses and brutal passion®, and are 
like!}' to rob the citizens and rulers of to- 
morrow of the qualities which gne beauty ami 
breadth and balance of life 

This does not mean, lioue\ or, that there 
mu»t be a funereal atmo«phcre in the colleges 
and that sack-cloth and ashes should become 
the regulation dress of our collegians — far from 
that. College days can be the happiest in one’s 
life — rich, varied, buoyant A well-planned 
programme of games and sports, of debater 
dramas and excur-ions all backed up b\ 
an organized student body and encourag- 
ed by an enthusiastic democratic -tnff. «houid 
go a long way to make college life the lively, 
absorbing, delightful thing it ought to be It 
is in the give and take of tins active life that 
rough corners are knocked off and adjustability 
and agreeable manners arc cultivated Virtues 
are not known to grow in a social vacuum. 


Mighty Minus of Old 
There is another aspect which attiacts som*. 
students to college^— intellectual nourishment 
This is usually considered the raison d’etre for 
a college, but the behaviour of most young 
people would suggest that it existed for every 
other purpose bnt that Taking into considera- 
tion the commonest of mofr.es, the passing of 
the next examination, it seems prudent for 
students to take up their academic work 
seriously Better be, if necessary, an outcast 
and study than he cast out For not studying. 
But working just for a degree will make yon, 
very likely, a degree-holder, hut you want to 
be a bigger and better man besides There is 


a noble disregard of utility in the Self-reward- 
ing exercise of the mind Says Dr Johnson, 
“ There is nothing so minute or inconsiderable 
that I would not rather know it than not”. 
That demands extensive reading, critical think- 
ing and association with the mighty minds, 
living and dead. 

Men impressed with the unexplored bigness 
of cxerv little subject cannot but be growing in 
jeverencc as they grow in knowledge. A 
graduate should leave his college bearing the 
caste mark of sweetness and light, plain living 
and high thinking, self-knowledge, self-reverence 
and self-control It is now also that students 
should multiply ‘interest pockets,’ increase 
their source 4 - of pleasure and prepare for the 
moonlight period of man’s existence — the hours 
and days of leisure and retirement. Living is 
not le«s important than livelihood 

Master Spirits 

Speaking about the inspiring companionship 
of books and men, the role of the teacher can- 
not be forgotten A college is more than brick 
and mortar, more than apparatus and furniture, 
more even than students and Board Members. 
It is largely the presence of great minds and 
large hearts, men capable of true insight, 
generous enthusiasm, and whole-souled en- 
couragement. The privilege of contact with 
cuch nobly infectious masters should he 
amongst the attractions of even- college and 
conscious emphasis should be laid on the 
development of close and productive co- 
operation .between the students and such 
teachers Let us never forget that the chief 
business of college teachers and college taught 
is the giving and receiving of ideals and that 
the ideal is a burning and shining light, not 
now only, but for all time. The life and influ- 
ence of such active and sympathetic instructors 
should prevent individuals from developing 
into intellectual Dreadnoughts that cannot be 
got out of the dock, men who have eaten of the 
lotos and forget to return. The best kind of 
scholar diffuses culture and taste -without con- 
scious effort. Now, the greatest thing that you 
can get from your college is the inspiration to 
learn, and having learned, to do. To the college 
that is at once an opportunity and a challenge 



THE COURSE OF FLOGGING IN ENGLISH LAW 

By ANIL KRISHNA SARKAR, m.a., b l. 


I 

Whipping at the Cart's Tail 
So far as the Europeans are concerned, the 
system of inflicting bodily blows has undoubt- 
edly been derived from the Roman Law The 
scourge held a prominent place in the Roman 
Code; and later nations have signified approval 
by introducing it in their legislative enactments. 
Flagellation under the various names of whip- 
ping, scourging and flogging, was a common 
punishment in ancient Europe. The Romans, 
however, carried the practice farther than any 
other nation. Flagellatic emblems were com- 
mon in every Roman house; and the judges of 
that nation were surrounded with an array of 
whips, scourges and leather-straps in order to 
terrify offenders and bring them to a sense of 
duty. Soldiers were often so violently flogged 
that they fainted under tlio hands of the 
executioner The excessive abu'c of the lash 
ended at times in mutiny and not, particularly 
becauso the number of blows were not determin- 
ed by law, but left to the will of the arbitrary 
commanders 

The whip has prevailed in England also 
from time immemorial. It became in course of 
time a symbol of authority at which even 
bearded men trembled and was wielded with 
tyrannical power by the ancient rulers When 
servants were all serfs or slaves, as during the 
Anglo-Saxon period, whipping was the common 
punishment for almost any and every offence 
Indeed, it wn» no unumal thing at that time 
for servants to be scourged to death by order 
of their majors or mi«trcs«es 

In the “spacious times of great Elizabeth," 
the whipping-post vn« an established institu- 
tion in even 7 town and village in England 
Taylor says: 

“In London and v. uViin i mile I wren. 

There are of jrnols or prisons full eighteen, 

And sixty whipping-po«t« and stocks and capei." 

It is evident that the people at that time 
were profoundly imprc-'cd with the efficacy of 
whipping ns a judicial punishment. 

Wrote an old writer : 

“I myself know a man who had pro- 
tended »n far a« lo lay hi* hand upon a 
silver spoon with * dedpn lo make it hi. own. hut upon 
looking round and «ering a whippmg-pon in his way. 
lie «if«i.ted from ihe theft. • . 

The executioner’s remuneration for roflict- 
3 a whipping was four pence per head. To 


prevent any disastrous consequence, the author- 
ities occasionally used to spend something extra 
“ for bcare for her after she was whipped 

By Statute 39 Elizabeth Chap. 4, it was 
enacted that every vagabond etc. should be 
publicly whipped and sent from pari-h to parish 
where he or she was born. The Act was con- 
firmed and enlarged in the first year of James 
I’s reign, but repealed in the reign of Queen Anne. 

In the time of Charles I flogging was a 
common sentence for such offences ns came 
within the cognizance of the Star Chamber. 
Offenders were sentenced to be whipped in 
addition to hard labour or branding on the face 
with the letters F A (false accuser) and so on. 

Towards the close of the 17th century, 
political offences were punished with severest 
whipping Judge Jeffreys flourished about this 
time and became notorious for awarding cruel 
sentences King Charles II said of him, “That 
man has no learning, no sense, no manners and 
more impudence than ten carted street-walkers”. 
Thus when Jeffreys had a chance of sentencing 
a woman to be whipped at the cart’s tail, he 
would soy 


ilangman, I charge you to pay particular attention 
„ . , , y . ^courage her roundly, man Scourage her 

till her Woo,) runs down ' It ta Chrntma-, a cold llmc 
for madam to strip in ' See that you warm her shoulder* 
thoroughly 

Wien pasring judgment on a drunken tailor 
who fancied himself n prophet Jeffreys roared, 
“ Impudent rogue, thou shall have' an easy, 
easy easy punishment ”. One part of the “ easy 
punishment” was the pillory jn which the 
wTctclied fanatic was almost killed with 
brickbats 

In 1685 when Judge Jeffreys was Lord 
c ™ Justice Titus Oates widen, cut n whipping 
unprecedentedly severe. He era. tried toe perjury 
nnd given n frightful sentence. During tile 
ambulant performance at the cart'B tail from 
street to street, lie won whipped with n whip of 

ta ll’Sr’ ““ '"I'M amounting 

to 13,o3ti stripe. Whipping vent on busily 
during Jeffrey,- memorable nnd bloody rnm- 
pnign. When he eould not eonviet prisoner? of 

"•Mo?" 'f w "frequently’ puni^nSuk’-wwJ'? 
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indicted for stealing a silver spoon, value 9 s., 
and money and jewellery to the value of £30/- 
to £40/- and tried at the Old Bailey in Decem- 
ber, 1GS9. They were both found guilty to the 
value of 10 d. Alary was ordered to be whipped 
from Newgate to Holborn Bars and Jane Peel 
from Newgate to Aldatc. This restriction to 
the small sum of 10 d. saved thieves from being 
convicted of a capital offence. 

It was about this time (i.e. 16S9) that the 
famous Bill of Rights came into being. It con- 
tains a declaration of the subjects’ rights ns 
against the Crown to the effect "that cruel 
punishment ought not to be effected”, never- 
theless, whipping continued 

The last public whipping through the 
streets of Glasgow by the hangman took place 
on Oie 8th May, 1822. The culprit, who was 
sentenced to be flogged at the cart’s tail for 
agisting and encouraging a not, was brought 
out of the gaol and bound to the cart which was 
waiting. Guards were placed in front and rear 
to keep off the crowd and when all was ready, 
the culprit’s back was laid bare by t;he hang- 
man who gave him Ins 80 lashes with a formid- 
able cat-o’-nme-tads in four instalments, the 
risoner all the time groaning and lamenting 
is fate. “ Tliis example”, reported a com- 
mentator, "had the most salutary effect- it 
taught the mob that there was a power over 
them after all; and there was an end of noting.” 

The law for the whipping of women was in 
force till the 19th century- The public inflic- 
tion was abolished by Statute 57 George III, 
Chap. 75 in 1817. Three years later women 
were also exempted from private whipping by 
the Statute I George IV, Chap. 57. (1820). 

II 

Present Law 

Whipping is e\ en to this day one of the 
modes of punishment at Common Law for cer- 
• tain “ misdemeanours ” Although it has never 
been formally abolished, it is, however, seldom 
inflicted in modern times except under some 
statutory authority. 

The present statutory law in England 
authorises whipping of adult males m addition 
to or instead of any other punishment in the 
following cases : 

(а) Where the offender is convicted of 
being art “incorrigible rogue”, e.g., habitual 
beggars etc. (Vide Section 10 of the Vagrancy 
Act, 1834, 5 Geo IV, Chap 83). 

(б) Where the accused is convicted of 
discharging fire-arms or explosive substances 
at tlic Sovereign (Vide Section 2 of the 

> Treason Act, 1842, 5 and 6 Viet., Chap. 51). 


(c) Upon a conviction for robbery or 
assault with intent to rob whilst armed with an 
offensive weapon or instrument. (Vftdc Section 
43 of Larceny Act, 1861, 24 and 25 Viet , Chap. 
90). 

(d) In the case of persons convicted of 
the offence to choke, suffocate or strangle any- 
one or of using any means calculated to do so 
with intent to commit or to enable any other 
person to commit an indictable offence (Vide 
Section 21 of Offences against the Person Act, 
1861, 24 and 25 Viet , Cli. 100 and Section 1 of 
Garrotters Act, 1863, 26 and 27 Viet , Cli. 44) 

Sir James Stephen spoke of the last- 
named Act as an Act 

“so capriciously worded that if a man beat a woman 
about the head with intent to rob her, he may be flogged, 
but not, if his object is to ravish or murder her.” 

But the point is answered by- the decision in 
R v. Smallbonc (189S), 33 L J. page 124 (cited 
in Halsbury's Laws of England , Vol IX, under 
Article 787 ) , w here a person convicted of 
attempting to choke a woman with intent to 
commit a rape on her was sentenced at the 
Hampshire Assizes to two whippings and 7 
years’ penal servitude. 

Whipping is also authorised in certain cases 
tried before Courts of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion under the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, 1870, (42 and 43 Viet , Chap 49, Section 
10) There are two other Acts under which 
flogging is still allowed. The first is the Prisons 
Act, 1898 By- this Act, a convict cannot be 
whipped for any prison offence except mutiny 
and gross personal violence to an officer or ser- 
vant of the prison. No Go\ ernor of any- Prison 
can, however, order a flogging which must be 
approved by the Board of Visitors and confirm- 
ed by the Secretary of State in the case of an 
offender over 28 years 

The other Act is known as the Naval Disci- 
pline Act, 29 and 30 Viet., Chap 109, Sections 
52, 53 and 55 Previously, the system of flog- 
ging in the naval service was much more sex ere 
than it ever was in the army, because the 
captain of a man-of-war was at once judge and 
jury. In the army-, there was but one Act for 
the government and discipline of its separate 
corps, which authorized flogging for a long 
scries of years. Even at the beginning of the 
19th century, court-martial sentences of 1000 
lashes were very common for mutiny and other 
graxe offences even in time of peace. But in 
deference to public opinion, corporal punish- 
ment was abolished by’ the Army Act, 1881, and 
summary punishment provided as a substitute. 
This consists of hard labour, personal restraint 
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kcDt in fetters, and in its severest and 25 Viet., 01». 100). Sueh offences are injur- 
°Lm of being Bttachcd to a fixed object in such ing or attempting to injure persons by explore 
a manner as to be kept in a fixed position tor or eonosne substances (Sections 28-30), 


t\vo hours at a time. Soldiers are still liable to unlawfully and maliciously putting tilings on a 
a corporal punishment, limited to 25 lashes, railway etc. with intent to endanger the safet 5 
when in military orison for an offence against of railway passengers (Section 32) 
the prison rule? and for highway robbery with ^ W Mnhciou. ^ » 

V Intfie navy also, the days of reckless and sotting fire or attempting to set fire to houses 

mdiscrmunat^flogging are ntw^pasE oMcSa 1 ^ t ajajnnl Law Amendment Act (18 A 

? 5 "Lf hoMbvthe Captain and lus two 49 Viet, Ch. 69) . Such offences ere unlaw fully 
"Suit "Abe actua l orfem and regulations and carnally know ing or attempting to have 
of the Admiralty- absolutely prohibit the hasty carnal knowledge of any girl under the age of 

afe^s 01 «S.TS: hm '48i o! Incest Act (1B08, ? 

emmned that flogging should only be inflicted Edw VH, Chap 48) 
for insubordination and other heinous crimes 
and onlv for second or future ofTcnc-e Boj - 
cannot be flogged with the cat Although flog- 


IV 


Proposed Abolition of Floggiku 
In our day the tide of public opinion has 
turned against the u«c of the whip and many 
hold that this mode of punishment ought not to 
be piactiscd ct en in the interests of justice, as 
its tendency they affirm, is to harden* and 
debase the criminal On the other hand, tfiere 
istrument to be a ,e othei* w'ha think that the lash is the appro- 


it n nfw allowed under nnmeron- re-tnction. 

in 

YpoTimL Offenders 

ii SW HMwhmD‘mcand'the number of strokes are pmtc’mYd onTv' efficient punishment for certain 
Ut m the discretion of the person who inflict* crimes and, tilth some natures, the fear of the 
V punishment \Wn a sentence of whipping lash is hkelj to have a mor P powerful influence 
iSnfimxticed by justices, the order must than any other punishment Nohody in our {lay 
slccifv the 'instrument and number of smokes would hott c\ or. advocate a retprn to the proems, 
t r Vi « r,(Tf>iider is under H ve.ar- of age the of whipping the crminal through the streets qt 

‘ Ct ndt exceed 12 and (he the cart’s tail, yet the sentence for robbery 

" Wnent ' mu” be a birch-rod fndcr the pith amlenec and sc\ual fi lines are usefully 

SS Act of 1863, a Court ma> direct a vtiengthencd by the addition of a flogging to the 

. \,arroircu ^ . f robljcrv to he prnfltch u e ual nnpn-onuxeat pith hapl labour At 

not more than “three tube* If tin pr^ept, httyevfr, (here is a tendency to sacrifice 
NfwwT* under 1 1G, the number of ‘strokes at justice to mercy apd to <lcal yerv gently afid 
? T> Lnin^ liiu-it not -bo more than 25, and humanely with criminals, and it is a question 
' wAttrf what the Offenders age, the -number whether tin* c\Cc-*ive tenderness inay Pot in 
^W.Ji Tiot he more ’ thnh 50 in ‘any ease In the course of tune be followed hv disastrous 
"cbtland, nA offender above AG years of age can consequences 

I whipped 'for theft Or tmV nficnce against Mo*t of the judges of our time are very 
1° -fiiin'or'moperti 1 , 1 1 • • * * reluctant in punching an offender with wbipp- 

^ C1 'Ih rngland, a male person under f6 years mg and thmk that the present sentences 'of 
* ,v -bo** w hipped under the following Acts - whipping are d"e rather to the idiosyncrasies of 
: ■ M«> Larcim Act (24 and 25 Viet Ch the part-culnr judges than lo any prevalent 
cr\ ' «5uch Aflcftce* are' simple 1 larceny 'or any belief among the public or the press ns to the 
J7‘ / numshable by ‘the Act liVc simple efficacy of whipping jn its severer form 
lAt+i^nv (Section ' 4) ; simple larceny after a Justice HawVtns (afterwards Lord Brampton) 
1 .r!.* inn for fclonv (Section 7); simple lar- came fo this conclusion . “ You make n perfect 

^ conMft bffcnce* punishable unler'the Act; devil of the man jou flog s ’ This was’pcrbnP 8 

?V >y Wnnv after any two summary convictions the’ idea which inspired Sir Samuel Jloare to 
1 ni Aiiblo summarily under the Act or propose the abolition of corporal punishment 

ma I"L „ Milirious Damage to Property Art in Clause 32 of hi* recent Criminal Justice Pill 
VSiflnn 91 y, ‘ t One has yet to sec in what shape the Bill 5* 

.-(b) Offence* against the fer-on Act (24 finally placed in the Statute Book. s 
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ol being kept m fetters, and in its severest and 25 Viet., <*». 100)., Such offenses mlg 
form of being attached to a fixed object in sneb ing or attempting to injure persons b; explosive 
a manner as to be kept in a fixed position foi or corrosive substances (Sections 2S-3U), 
two hours at a time. Soldiers are still liable to unlawfully and maliciously putting things on a 
a corporal punishment, limited to 25 lashes, railway etc. with intent to endanger the safetj 
when in military prison for an offence against of railway passengers (Section 32) 
prison ru.e?» P nd for highway robbery with ^ W - 

''"Tnthe navy also, the days of reckless and netting fire or attempting to set fire to liou-es 
m A incriminate flogging are now past: no sailor etc (Sections 1-8). 

may now" be flogged without a Council of (d) Criminal Law Amendment Act (48 k 
toqmry being held by the Captain and hrs two 49 V.ct, Ch 69). Such offences are un aw full) 
lieutenants The actual orders and regulations and carnally knowing or attempting to have 
of the Admiralty absolutely prohibit the hasty carnal knowledge of any girl under the age of 
inflictions of punishment and restrict the amount 13 (See 4) 

in all cases By a Circular issued m 1854 it was (e) Punishment of Incest Act (190S, 8 
... i„ t- - Edw VII, Chap. 48). 


enjoined that flogging should only be inflicted 
for insubordination and other heinous crime* 
and only for second or future offence Bo>- 
cannot be flogged with the cat Although flog- 
ging has not been totally abolished in the nai\ 
it is npw allowed under numerous restriction® 


V* 

Yqlthtxl Offenders 
At Common Law the instrument to be 


Proposed Abolition of Flogging 
In our day the tide of public opinion has 
turned against the use of the whip and many 
hold that this mode of punishment ought not to 
be piactised even in the interests of justice, as 
its tendency thej affirm, is ta harden and 
deba-e the criminal On the othei hand, there 

w aic othcis who think that the lath is the appro- 

used for whipping and the number of strokes are prmte and only efficient punishment for certain 
left to the discretion of the person who inflict- cimies and, with some natures, the fear of the 
the iiunishmcnt When a sentence of whipping lash i- likely to have a more powerful influence 
is ' pronounced b\ justices, the order must than any other punishment Nobody in our ^Jay 
sLccifv the ' instrument and number of strokes would, however, advocate a leturn to the proems 
trtLe offender is under U year- of age, the of whipping the crimnal through the streets qt 
number of ‘strokes must not exceed 12 amt flu- the cart’s tail, yet the f?ntenc?s for rohbery 
n-liuinont must be a bireh-iod Tndcr the with violence ami sexual cnn\c? qre usefully 
Oaf rotter- Act of 1863, a Court maj dnect a -ticngthcncd b> the addition of a flogging to the 
' pyW' fonvic^ed $>f robbery to be privatch u«ual imprisonment with hapl labouy At 


offewddria undci ' 16, thf number of strokes al justice to mercy and to deal yen' geptly, apd 
knell ‘whipping Wt HoYhe more (ban ?5. and humanely with criminals, and it is a question 
no' mAtteV what -the bfTender’s age. the "number whethei this cxCcs-ivc tenderness may Pot m 
La Tj 0 t be more ’ thah 50 in ‘any case' In the course of pme be followed by disastrous 
Scotland, nd offender hbn\ C dG years of age can consequence- ’ 

i whipped ‘for ‘theft dr -any offence against Most of the judges of our time are very 
Person 1 or 1 frropert \ J .' ' 1 ’ * ’ reluctant in punishing an offender with wliipp- 

* *j n England, a male person under ^6 years mR ami think that the present sentences 'of 
inw -bo ‘■whipped* under lb<J following Acts • whipping are d»e rather to the idiosyncrasies of 
(a> Larceny Act (24 -'and 25 Viet Ch the particular judges than to any prevalent 
cAl ' due'll (Sffehees nre's'mipld 1 larceny' or any belief among the public or the Press ns to the 
WonvMnadc punisliablc by 'the Act 15^0 simple efficacy of whipping ’in its sfriercr form' 
Krtcnv '(Section' 4);'"imple larceny after n Justice Hawkins (afterwards Lord Brampton) 
, Lyiviction for felony (Section 7) ; simple lar- came to this conclusion f “ You make a perfect 
" or hffence punishable under the Act, devil of the man you flog. This was'pcrfiap* 
j . ' felonv after any tw o summary convictions the' idea which inspired Sir Sambel Iloare to 
».i«de’rmm«hable summarily under the Act or propose Uic abolition of corporal punishment 
under the Malicious Damage to Property Art. Jn Clause 32 of his recent Criminal Justice BiU 
qv . „ One has yet to sec in what shape the Bill >* 

, , y,) Offences against the Person Act (24 finally placed in the Statute Book ■ i 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 



The "Wfir Comes 

After 25 years war has broken out again in 
^Europe. No less important than the problems of 
security and defence is the task of continuance 
of the tenor of human life for millions of civil 
population who are not engaged in actual war- 
fare in this country and in every other country 
"Writes Science & Culture editorially : 

The lessons of the list War provide a pointer to 
•what may be rn store for us, the people of India, in 
•course of the present struggle; specially if the expecta- 
tion that the present war will continue for three >ears 
•comes unfortunately to be true It may be recalled 
that dunug the last War, pnees of alt commodities 
gradually soared up and the supply of many essentials 
of fife, for which India depended on foreign counrnes, 
■was very much disturbed The pnee of textiles one of 
the fundamental necessities, of human life, soared up 
so high that many people in the villages could not buy 
mew pieces of DhoCt for years If the present war also 
•continues for three years, as is expected, cloth supply 
tmay not be affected, because within the last 25 years 
India has forged ahead w this line but even of this 
-we are not quite sure if Japan swell* the rank of 
belligerents Textile'S however, arc but one of the 
essentials The war threatens to cut off the supply 
of other commodities no Ie*s essential, e.g , machineries, 
-chemicals and metals necessary for many manufactur- 
ing processes, for locomotiies and other transport 
materials, for telegraphic and telephonic and radio goods, 
for pipers, scientific instruments g!a«a apparatus, etc 
Manv ol the manufacturing concerns of the country 
may have to clore down on account of lack of supply 
of essential matcr.sls and apparatus 


TJ hat were the lessons of the Great TTar 
on other countries ? 

But bow different was the reaction ol other coun- 
tries to the last War. the effect of which was felt not 
only by' India, but by* all the belligerent as well as 
non-belligerent countries It revealed for the first time 
the extreme amount of dependence of different coun- 
tries upon each other for even (he most essential com- 
modities of life This condition was the remit of tho 
Industrial Revolution and the principle of Free Trade, 
which was its necessary corollary It 13 admitted thit 
Germany' was forced to her knees not so much by allied 
victories on the field, as by the naval blockade which 
deprived her of manv of the essential materials required 
for the manufacture of armaments and cut down her 
food supplv On account of the unrestricted submarine 
warfare, England too was at one stage in danger of being 
starved to submission Even neutral countries did not 
escape the effects of general chaos Countries like 
Switzerland and Sweden pnor to the War depended for 
their fuel and power supply mostly on imported coal 
either from England or from Germany During the 
War bolh there supplies were either totally' cut off or 
seriously interrupted, and the people had to bear great 
hardships In Sweden (he interference with tho import 
of foodstuffs and preen vegetables was very’ keenly felt 
Almost all the countries without exception 
after the War began to think of autarchy or 
self-sufficiency in the production and supply of 
materials essential for human life, as well as 
for those commodities necessary for defence 
and offence. 
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more modem haiku of seventeen syllables This was 
soon followed by a. senes of translations of Japanese 
poetry in French which attracted the attention of the 
Imagists whose ideal was to free the verse-form from 
convention, to give symbolic v alue to their images and 
to suppress undue personal emotion The clarity of 
outline and of image, the extreme brevity and the 
power of suggestion in Japanese poetry proved their 
inspiration Dissatisfied with English poetry, as it was 
then written, F S Flint, T E. llulme, Ezra Pound 
and others proposed to replace it by the Japanese 
poetic form and wrote dozens of haiku as an amuse- 
ment Hulme especially, who was a philosopher os well 
as a poet, appreciated the vigorous mental discipline 
which the Japanese poets imposed on themselves in 
order to record accurately their sense experiences 
Only by a concentrated effort of the mind can a poet 
distil these sensations into pure poetry, which in turn 
must give birth to a tnua of other poetic thoughts 
The first poet who actually experimented 
Ti'it& the five-hue form of the tanka was 
Adelaide Crapsey 

Her cinquam, which began to appear in the summer 
of 1009, was the result of her study of William Porter's 
translation of an old Japanese anthology entitled 
Hyaku-nin Isshu or "One Hundred Poems by One 
Hundred Fleets, ” which had appeared earlier m that 
year The clarity and sharpness of the imagery and 
the restrained melancholy of the Japanese haiku, are 
echoed in her onquotn For example. Miss Crapseys 
poem, 


Well and 
It day on day 
Follows, and weary year 
On year . . . and every day and sear 
Well! , ^ „ , , . 

reminds one strongly of Onotsura’s haiku. 
Days ond sears spread their beauty 
Wc watch them ■ and 
The flowers turn and fade and 


Yeats at the time was experimenting with dramatic* 
forms in his effort to establish the Irish national! 
drama When one of his plays was acted by a 
student of the Japane=« No dance without stage-sett- 
ing or lighting, he was tremendously impressed by the 
expressive quality and emotional intensity of the per- 
formance Jt is the dramatic form from which the 
so-called stage manner is most completely excluded. 
Since both expression and movement are reduced to - 
a minimum, it is impossible to create on the stage an 
elemental beauty unless one has an elemental sensa- 
tion and a genuine emotion. The dancer of No plays- 
recedes from his audience, but that distance or separa- 
tion is at the same time intimate and binding “He 
recedes,” writes Yeats, “but to inhabit, es it were, the 
deeps of the mind ” Indeed, the masks, the chorus^ 
the rhythmic pause at moments of intensity all give 
beauty and emotiorfal subtlety which the Western 
stage has lacked, and Yeats wrote that it was oow~ 
time to copy the Fast and to live deliberately. 


Soil Erosion and its Control in Central 
India and Rajputana 

Wherever man has exploited virgin soil" 
promiscuously for agriculture, severe deteriora- 
tion due to erosion in the soil’s capacity to- 
maintain populations has resulted. Erosion 
effects may sometimes be very drastic and 
beyond economic reclamation Y. D Wad writes 
in Agriculture and Liix-stock in India : 

Natural resources can best be preserved for- 
human use by means of preventive measures The 
soils of Central India and Rajputana are no exceptions 
to this Evidence of rain wash is seen everywhere m 
the monsoon-affected regions of Central India nnd the 
submontane agricultural tracts of Rajputana In addi- 
tion, the latter are exposed to wind erosion and aand- 
dnft 
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By 1032, after 4 years of Govemorehip lie LfTorts nr- I* me mid* in every religion io inter- 
l'»'l become ft full-fledged national Spue, and ^ “‘toft? £'"K 

was nominated bj Ins part} ns 1 resident can- cft nom of interim tation. Instead of confrupg oup- 
didate. when to textual mlici-m ami bxtuxt interpretation 

As of ol.l, his fighting spirit came to the fori, and * c >>•><} better accept the aid of anthropology sociology, 
he plunged into the campaign with the rest of youth the theory of evolution end, above all, living. 

Once more, he act hun-clf to travel all over the country. «,^nence m order to throw light on .the 

meet hit voters in perron, and tell them about Ins plans doctrines and diroiphne. that constitute the rehgion* 
for them. Nature had now made it impossible for him °* today 

to make dramatic, informal appcaranc'a among the When we talk of religions in plural we think of 
peasants whom he loved, but the force of his personality the established religions like Hinduism. Islam, Christ— 
and the straightforward sincerity of his utterances were unity But under the shell of these established reli— 

E otcnt enough to bring him a brilliant victory The gsons new religions arc bemg evolved on different bases 
and of Fortune, however, was obvious not so much altogether The religion of humanity is one eomplctc- 
in the victoty itself as in the occasion of it For scheme of life offering eati«f>ing solutions for all the- 

America, along with the rest of the world, was in the problems of life Art is another religion offering to- 

travail of the slump It was this particular situation harmonise life and solving problems of human devolop- 

which enabled Roosevelt, in his inaugural address, to ment Legislation is, perhaps, the most popular and 

ask for special powers, and which prompted the country powerful religion of the present times 
to grant him these powers But my on]y hopp | 10 , m t he E ] ow establishment 

Had Roosevelt been obliged to function of the religion of education not the education that '*■ 

after the traditional fashion, he would certainly controlled by the ministers of education but the 

have not found it ^p^b le t o acoompli^ ,1, n.u.h 

But equipped With the powers of an autocrat, to educate the whole man both individual and’ 

he proceeded at once to put his long-cherished social, national and international Viewed from this- 

ideas into practice. point Jnsna, Bhakti. and Karma are not so many 

... , ... 4k. alternative modes of culture! thev are merely the 

Within a month of his inauguration, the f , of the j o{ Sadharm which is our work for 
banks, the railways, ogncultlrc and tnuie were in his ^.education 

hands Then, despite the wanungs of the orthodox u 8ecmg humanity u waitlnt , for a new orienU - 

economists, he devalued the dollar-* step, which, pure- twn and a new faculty for revlvlng the re l IgIoua Ep j nt . 
ly from practical considerations he had conceived to be Rcllgl0ns j q, ey are J to thrive and vitaliro mankind., 
essential for national weiiarc . . . must follow the epint of the age and pve a new lead: 

Next he ventured upon the pcnlous task of sub- . . , w 

duing the industrialists Hitherto, every means had 

failed to wring the slightest concessions from these 

over-mighty men; but Roosevelt called a conference 
of the representatives of six leading industnes, and 

bv nothing more drastic than friendly persuasion, got The Novel as an Instrument of Propaganda- 
them to sign a Code of Fair Competition for Trade , 

and Industry, bv which the security of the small That the novel having attained to tile posi- 

businessmen and the factory-workers was vastlj tion of one of the principal forms of literature, 
strengthened, thus affecting a real revolution in ]s an ar f | none will feel inclined to deny or 

* S P“*« toty' 1 “ “ Partly true that this 
to levy heavy taxes on its fabulously rich exponents, fine art of fiction is also a very able and effective 
using the money thus collected for unemployment instrument of propaganda of any type. In am 
relief and fosterage of agriculture Bv such means did article in The Hindustan Review M. A. M&ZUm— 

the born aristocrat direct all his policy to the upn t ^ar makes the following remarks : 

° ^ The most outstanding and illustrious example in 

modem times of the use of the Drama as a medium of 

„ , , „ , u „i;„;„„ 0 propaganda 13 afforded by the celebrated British 

Problems Before Helicons dramatist George Bernard Shaw That incorrigible 

Tn the course of an article under the above Irishman has most successfully transformed the stage 
“ • rp h , Prabuddha Rkarata Kaka ! nto * veritable pulpit from which to administer to the 

caption m 1 he traouaana anaraia v. bungling and blundering world, with loud vehemence. 
Kalelkar observes . his peculiarly strong and sane preachments He haa 

We talk of emancipation of the slaves But have converted the dramatic art into a trumpet through 
slaves been really emancipated ? Slavery as such may which to blast out his social economic, political, 
be non-existent but social and economic exploitation religious, mihtan , historical, philosophical, mythical, 
exists everywhere and the exploited people are the metaphysical and scientific views Jle has made hia 
slaves A so-called Christian nation made aggressive theatre tutorial his drama didactic, his play propa- 
wor on another Christian nation m the interests of gandist And Shaw is not angle m this A host cF 
expansion, exploitation, and empire The league or dramatists have not failed to do what he has done. 
Nations could not prevent it Could a Parliament of A most notable instance is that of John Galsworthy- 
. Religions prevent such wars f Galsworthy, too, has, of course while keeping himself 
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within the strict limits of the art, endeavoured to 
expose through his plays the many sordid evils the 
modem society and civilization are heir to, and to 
disseminate his own reflections on and remedies for 
them Witness 'The Stiver Box,’ 'Strife,' ‘Justice,’ and 
such other plays of his 

But the Drama is sorely hampered by 
certain insurmountable obstacles and limitations 
the Novel is happily free from. 

Now about the range of the Novel There is 
practically no limit to it The Novel embraces the 
human life, and the whole of human life And its 
range is as vast as the human Ufe There is no subject 
or problem of life but comes within the scope of the 
Novel The Drama has to give a bnghtly and solidly 
visual representation to every subject it touches, and 
this, cannot be done in all cases Its scope, therefore, 
la lery much restricted But the Novel can take up 
any question or problem in the world clamouring for 
show or solution, and lend it a potent and appealing 
imaginative treatment It may be utilized for social 
propaganda, for economic propaganda, for political 
propaganda, for religious propaganda, for any earthly 
6ort of propaganda 

Glaring and instructive examples of what a 
genuine novel can achieve in the field of pro- 
paganda are numerous 

The profound influence of John Ljly*s ‘Euphues’ 
over the Elezabethan literary style, of John Banyan’s 
‘Pilgrim's Progress’ over religious thought, of Jean 
Jacques Rosscau's ‘Emilie’ over the established theories 
of rational education; of Robert Sage’s ‘Hermsprong,’ 
Wilham Godwin's ’Caleb Williams,' and Mrs Inch- 
bald’s ‘A Simple Story’ over the contemporary social, 
political, and economic thought and situation; of 
Benjamin Disraeli's ‘Sybil’ over the lot of the British 
labouring class, of Charles Dicken’s 'Oliver Twist’ 
over the squalid condition of Victorian slums and work- 
house ss, of the same writer’s ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ over 
the tyrannical treatment meted out to helpless pupils 
by the Victorian school-master, of Victor Hugo’s ’Lea 
Miserables’ over the awful French galley-slave system , 
of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 'Uncle Tom's Cabin’ 
over the American Negro slavery, of H G Wells’s 
’Mr. Bnttling Sees It Through,’ and E Maria 
Remarque’s 'AH Quiet On The Western Front’ over 
Our notions of War, of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s Sher- 
lock Holmes novels on the modern police methods; 
and of innumerable other novels in countless other 
quarters is too well known to need any detailed men- 
tion. Indeed, the Novel is possibly the best and most 
influential instrument of propaganda we possess at 
present. 


The Urgency of the Cattle Problem 
of India 

India is an agricultural country and the- 
economic welfare of the country depends to a 
large extent on the welfare of its cattle popula- 
tion. Observes R. A. S. Rao m the Ftnanctal 
Tunes : 

It is computed that the total population of the 
cattle is now about 315 millions, that is only 16 millions- 
and odd, less to vie with the human population of this 
countiy And, the pressure of this huge amount of 
cattle on the fodder and other food-availabihties is 
really verv great, and when the consideration that the 
cattle that are not really useful for work, or are not 
economic either in their milk-vield if they are cows, 
she-buffaloes, and milt-yielding goats and sheep, and 
such others are to be allowed to graze and eat away 
all the grass and fodder, the diminution in the economic 
wealth of the land on this count is disastrous indeed 

In this connection it is interesting as also illumi- 
nating for us Id quote of a recent experiment that was 
conducted at the village of Sitapur regarding the 
cattle-economics, of which Dr Radha Kumud Muhherji 
has referred to m his recent book, Food Planmrig / or 
our Hundred Millions We quote from this book, m 
extenso — "Since 1891 the total cattle population in- 
creased in the village from 33S to 357 cows and 
buffaloes increased from 101 to 196, plough-bullocks 
and buffaloes from 120 to 330 On an average 200 
buffaloes are used in cultivating 100 acres Not 

only the majority of the buffaloes are superfluous, but 
out of the total of 142 cows 114 are found unproductive; 
21 of these give only i a seer, 5 yield up to 1 seer 
and only 2 over 1 seer of milk per day Out of 5i 
cow-buffaloes, only 3 are unproductive, 4 yield milk 
up to 1 seer, 30 between 1 A 2 6eers, 9 between 2 & 3 
seers, and only 1 ov er 3 seers a day ” This is indeed, 
a sorry state of things 

The question is how to get over this problem. 

One answer is to see that the future breeding is 
so conducted as to yield only the good sort of cattle, 
which it would be economically worth their while to 
be kept up, and, another answer is that such of the 
cattle which are not useful either as milkers, or as 
draught-animals, to be used either on the plough or 
on some transport work, and which are yet sufficiently 
healthy to be utilised for the preparation of meat. 
But, here the religious sentiment comes in, and this 
is really hard for the Hindus to counteract, and hence, 
as far as it can be said the only feasible plan of getting 
over this over-population of the cattle, is to restrict 
the future growth through rroper breeding 

Good Breeding also reduces the loss due to disease 
among the cattle, or poor types are more prone to 
be attacked and they succumb easily too It ia. 
estimated that during 1937 India lost 318,955 heads or 
cattle. 



.ii i xtr-,1 *«»»•* Wnrlf but deriving special characteristics from its prcoccupa- 

Women in Industrial Welfare Work tlon Wlth problems of employment 

Welfare work 'has often been described as The occupations take different forms, but it ia 
tefisentiftllv a woman’s profession. Luise characteristic of them alt that they in some way com- 

>essentiaiiy a ' vu “ contributed bme functions of social welfare and of education 

Frankenstein attempts, in ft paper contriDuiea mdustria] wc if are work women have opened up 

to International Labour Review, to determine for a field of activity in which, though 


-the extent to which women are employed in 
industrial work. 

Specialised Occupations 
Health 

The number of women engaged in _ specialised 


they are not alone, their share is extraordinarily great 
when compared with that of men. In many countries 
—for instance, in Germany and Italy— the training for 
this profession 13 specially adapted to women’s needs. 
In other countries industrial welfare work has not 
deliberately been reserved for women to the s 


Ihealth occupations, and working within the field of „ tent but it is m practice a woman’s profession, and 
industrial welfare, is very large , the men who engage in it are the exceptions. 

Women have long acted as medical and infants ln France, for instance, the profession of safety 
nuraes in Industry . When duties inside the under- engineer has not become established, but that Of 
takings are assumed, the nurses' functions include nrat woman supervisor has spread, and the activity of 
«7d m cases of accident, partial responsibility for health womea m this field has become characteristic of all 
-conditions, supervision of eating and washing rooms, welfare work done j n French undertakings The pom- 
_ nd the training of workers m matters of health llon „ similar in the Netherlands, Belgium, Sweden, 

Other specialized occupations connected with health ftnd Switzerland, where male welfare workers are seldom 
are those of midwives and monthly nurses in factory found 

lvTnff m hospitals Women doctors are also engaged Women do not so completely dominate the pro- 

N 1 6 u.ialrinae for their female employees fession of factory welfare worker in Great Britain and 

the United States 

Dunns op Welfare Workers 
The profession of industrial welfare worker takes 
two main forms The first is that of the social worker 
who attends to the needs of the families of employees, 


by many large undertakings for their female employees 
Education 

Specialists belonging to the educational profwsion 
.•are also commonly employed in industrial welfare vrork 
When attention began to be pai d by^ ,0 


wnen ■ . - ln .titutpd as who atienos 10 me neeoa 01 «»«* «• ' 

"health questions, educaUonal work was 1 s but has no place m the uudertakmg itself. 

-well The women who fi « l l °°^j for minera' wad The other type is that of the factory welfare 
-children in nurseries and schools I nere wotker who has nothing whatever to do with welfare 

factory workers families were, of co - ’ . ed P kia der- institutions outside the undertaking Her field of 

trained But today large number of gwUfied Rctlon w in8)de the works , where ,t is her duty to 

garter, and other teachers ® re . 00 J! ne dress- promote the well-being of employees at the woikplace 

scientific subjects, manual . £’ itself She attends to the provision of better venti- 

makrog, the care of udants, gy ’ ’ 1Q ’ ey lation and lighting rest rooms for breaks in work, 

the children of employees o where public dressing rooms, washing facilities etc , and to improv- 


contincnt It is not only m ‘ “I™ 1 ™ 8 *“!j! mg the appearance of the workplace Reports c 

■education is undev eloped that e P 5 P activity of individual welfare workers indicati 


the 


for the children of their worken^ adult education women tend t 

Teachers are also emp > , Welfare work inside the undertaking also includes the 

schemes ns a part of indurtnal weU are worn selection and initiation of new employees, supervision 

The librarians of . pm! ,i Qve e, engaged of juvenile end women workers first aid in cares of 

mentioned among the epe industrial welfare accident, and the promotion of a good atmosphere m 

in educntonal activities as a part of industrial weltare ^ undcr , ak ing 

occasionally responsible for Tl.e services of these women are also used for the 
r emnlovees adjustment of disputes particularly in times of unrest, 

1 1 when the welfare workers are regarded as mediators 

Complex Occupations between employers and workers In France, the 

n performs nee of special duties in industrial woman supervisor s importance to the undertaking 

ir 6 reneat edly leads to their combination from this point of view has been emphasised i " 

-welfare du ties But practical needs have led to last few years In the United States, too, refi 


tape of oeeupatioi 


has often been mule recently to the valuable part 


i the per- good relations betwee 


employees and management 


the development of a n 

plex type, the ch ’ , ^ [ e ^ above, - - . „ 

unlike thore earn distmet functions This is the In the English-speaking countries, the appointment 
formance 01 welfare worker, a profession of welfare workers inside the undertaking has been 

profession m 0 f welfare workers ra general favoured for many years, and in other countries too. 
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man for explaining the vision away they change the 
code. They cannot explain themselves in words ending 
in ‘ism,’ nnd what is more, they won’t There is no 
short phrase book which will make pictures talk in- 
telligibly to you You have to know the language of 
the eye as a child knows it, or remain silent and 
■puzzled You cannot look at pictures through the 
•spectacles of Books About Art 

Modern painting is difficult to sec because the last 
generation but one of painters forgot their job in an 
attempt to make art respectable and fashionable among 
the blind The Victorian painter gave the public what 
it wanted, and what it wanted had nothing to do with 
art. We came to expect a queer thing called Realism 
or the Imitation of Nature a stereotyped prettiness 
.and a high moral tone Our expectations arc still 
satisfied at the Royal Academy But there is a grow- 
ing suspicion that the Academy is a dreary museum 
•■of fake antiques There have been a number of 
painters who were mainly interested in the odd 
things light can do to shape and color They called 
themselves impressionists and after some eighty years 
■we are beginning to tolerate them 

Out of the mass of movements and theories some 
things have become clear Artists are not tame 
sensitized plates in one-eyed boxes Painting has never 
had any truck with the brand of truth favored by 
photography. Pictures which tell a story or point a 
•moral are under suspicion Their subject and their 
argument may conceal dullness of vision or cheapness 
of design 

In order to 'understand’ modern paint- 
ing, the best way is to try to paint yourself, 
•suggests the writer. The next best way i« to 
look at a great many pictures humbly, silently 
■and in search of pleasure. 

Look at what you like until it bores yon Good 
•taste is largely a matter of being bored bv rubbish 
and everyone has to grow out of liking rubbish 


Everyone, too, has his own particular blind spots, *> 
don't worry about being bored by Raphael or Renoir 
if there Brc one or two painters whose work you 
whole-heartedly enjoy. The connoisseur is a person 
who knows what he likes, and can distantly admire 
or ignore what he doesn't 


Air Raid over Poland 
Patrick Maitland, a British journalist 
in Poland, relates his experience during the first 
air raid over Warsaw, in a broadcast talk pub- 
lished in The Living Age. 

During the first air raid over Warsaw, I quivered 
in my shoes I tried to be brave and foolhardy oy 
going on with my shaving, but had to give up feebty. 
I then ran downstairs, and it's funny how quickly you 
cm run downstairs when you are a tiny bit— we/J — 
shall I say scared 7 

But I saw a group of Doles standing calm and 
collected, I thought I must instantly assume the 
Bntish-lion expression of stolid courage But their 
clear eyes saw through my pretence of being unafraid 
and we all laughed one of those nervous, perfunctory, 
apologetic little laughs that people laugh when they 
have nothing better to do Then somebody whimpered 
the words. ‘It’s gas'l We all had gas masks under 
our arms, but inrtend of putting them on, we just ran 
out to try to leim if it was true 

Now, three days after it, we feel like old hands 
here We have had eight or nine raids a day since 
Fndij morning ISeptembcr lj, and really we feel a 
little bit proud of ourselves, may be too proud; 
anvway, I can promise >ou, unless you arc very 
different from us over here, that rather queer feeling 
somewhere between the heart and stomach, that feeling 
which reminds me somewhat of a merry-go-round, that 
rather odd feeling that one’ first gets when the sirens 
screech their warnings— well, it passes off after a day 


APPEAL FOR POLISH SUFFERERS 


The sufferings of Polish war victims and refugees, especially of children and women who 
are homeless, destitute and torn by misery and starvation, need not be elaborated. Bengal 
has already expressed her deep sympathy for helpless victims of aggression and proved her 
loyalty to the cau=e ot' righteousness, tve appeal to the public to raise some fund for the 
Polish Relief Committee which has now established a branch in Calcutta and earnestly hope 
that our province will generously contribute its share to relieve human distress. 

Rabindranath Tagore 
Ni«ith Chandra Sen 
A. K. Fuzlul Huq 
II. II. Burn 
M. Azizul Huque 
Allen Elliott Lockhart 
Harold Graham 
Syama Pra«ad Mookrrji 
Ranjananda Chatf crjrc 

We hope this Appeal will meet with a generous and ready response, which it eminent- 
ly deserves. 




A STRANGE WAR 

By GOPAL HALDAR 


, ___ c „toom«t in the Bengali press, diatcly. A period o( waiting lias thus ensued. 
“Piciel " gives a typical expression to tlie atti- As the War broke out, it was feared that fto war 
tude of t if average Indian to the War when he would be shortened by Hitler and the German 
draws a picture of the Western Front with the advocates of a BncUkne, or Lightning War 
Sins of the Maginot and the Siegfried Lines to such an extent as to deprive Britain of the 
SSnc as perches for the singing birds, -the time to mobilise the resources of the Empire 
se , n , 7 s „J Vtpnrin" the ant auerv ‘War or behind herself. Time, by all calculation, would 
Stay-in Strike ? ' Even the Ertish Premier favour Britain and France. They would they 
referred lo this feeling in his speech at the declared, prolong the war, with a blockade of 
Alans'on House Lunch on November 9 : Germany to three years. The Polish sharmg- 

„ tl„ stmacd. o! w.™ nh,.b, in the tnnn out' with the Soviet and the German-Soviet 
has been hitherto waged, must seem to be no war alliance were understood to release the German 
at all but rather a sort of siege We do not know how army f rora the dreaded necessity of fighting on 
long this phase would last, or whether at any moment twQ fronts aiu j thus to enable it to pay quick and 
It might be changed into a violent conflict undivided attention to the West this time unlike 

Many strange things have happened even m 5914 Tune was against Hitler, and tlie 

within this short time, but strangest ol all is reports imm cdiatcly told of the big concentra- 
perhaps the feeling of boredom that has come Uon 0 j t ] lc G erman forces behind the Siegfried 
over all. This was least expected Line and of the imminent attack on the Maginot 

, T fortifications. A ‘ Peace Offensive ’ alone was 

\\ ab iNEWS deemed to have postponed the terrific explosion 

This feeling of light-heartedness has a j, ou t to burst forth. Then the floods in tlie 
certainly been increased by the lack of vast pi„ nc nil d severity of winter were explained to 
and violent conflicts which, wc dreaded, would j mc barred the way of that mechanized army, 
stagger humanity, the moment the guns went T he sea and the air— both mostly in so far ns 
oft Except in and about Warsaw, there has Britain in concerned, it should be noted,— wit- 
been less carnage so far than feared The nt , SS(y j the activity of the Germans; but the army 
' excitement of fear ’ is on the wane Hence, Lad to report almost an unbroken dispatch of 
the reaction from it — a sceptical mood about * ^11 Q ulc t on the Western Front There wns air 
it. But this mood w c owe not a little to the reconnaissance and air photography and occa- 
news about war. Never has war news been eiona i rai ds on advanced posts to capture 
planned and served so strangely, as Mr Vernon p nsoncrs , n order to ascertain the nature of the 
Brntleti in the News Chronicle pointed out preparations awaiting the invading forces of 
weeks ago. cither party behind the Line. Vast con- 


Bratlett in the News Chronicic pointed out preparations awaiting the invading forces of 
weeks ago. cither party behind the Line. Vast con- 
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r\ era tiling a little ^/“p^t^ndenev ?o* wtoto their defensive forces It was anticipated that 
little unronv ‘ nnnS r,' > [f.j"'£ n ,i to bhekleul 5 all that is a similar effort ns that of 1914 would be made 
\v~>.*h alt that ” , o{ C ur spirits up, a lot to violate the neutrality of the nations, and 

C f”o , ^mite fmnkh bores ts for the same end, but on a larger scale. In 

° addition to Belgium, Holland and Snitxerlnnd 

W> have been t**™ opinion i» inevitable m wre to be the victims of the German nggres- 
ihvt some f 0 I rT? t h rr c has been too much of it.” sion, — Holland to serve as the base for Gcmvan 
wartime, wc B ‘U-Boats’, and for the German ‘ bombers ’ and 

Hitler tor " rnF ' YrAR '' AK ‘figliters’ against Britain; the other two for a 

is dull, because — another “double enveloping action” on the entire 
U would npt strike inline- Maginot Line itself. A peace appeal from 



A STRANGE WAR 


Queen Wilhclmina and King Leopold was taken 
to be inspired by the German Fuehrer and 
issued under duress by the monarch?. But 
strange as it would appear, the German Dicta- 
tor turned down the Peace Appeal almost 
unceremoniously and challenged his enemies to 
a Five-Year War. The German air-arm has 
proved its capacity to some extent; though a 
loss of 15 raiders, British air efficiency and, 
lastly, the ^ inter fog force it now to quiescence. 
So far, the *' U-Boat ” has proved to be the 
most potent factor : — -the sinking of the Royal 
Oak m the Scapa Flow is a record; that of 
the Courageous and a destroyer speak of 
the skill of the German U-Boatsmcn, the 
recent mine activities arc also dangerous; and 
Admiral Scfieer and Deutschland arc also free in 
the Atlantic stiii. But German shipping is 
stopped and Britain still sails in seven seas, 
although Germany threatens to build up a new 
‘ Continental System ’ with the Scandinav ian and 
Eastern European Powers against Britain The 
Fuehrer lias asked Ins Field-Marshal Gocnng 
to plan a Five-Year War. Thus is every pre- 
conception or pre-vision regarding the German 
move in the War — a Lightning War necessitat- 
ed by the German economic condition, b 5 ’ the 
operation of the blockade, by the preparations 
of Germany as against her enemies, and, lastly, 
by the relief from pressure from (he East 
gained now, — is proved false, and, strangely 
enough, it appears German}' plans a prolonged 
campaign, and is not eo perturbed by the 
blockade. 
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tin* defence of Lmingrnd” M. Erkko is oho 
probably mistaken if lie think* that' Ijlic means 
anil ways’ will be war. 'Die Soviet can pul suffi- 
cient nrt 91 -urc by peaceful metluiel to attain its 
objective as far n a Finland is concerned. And 
Stalin is not to enter war unprovoked l’cacc 
assures him sure victories. For the time bcinz, 
however, Soviet diplomacy has met in Finland 
with a set-back. 


American Neutrality 
But by far the most significant triumph for 
British arms lias been gained in the U. S. A. by 
tlic Neutrality Bill which 1ms been carried into 
law' in the Houses. TlnS enables the Americans 
to sell arms to the belligerent Powers Of 
course, the measure is primarily in«pircd by the 
necessities of American economic life, which 
is fighting to save itself under Roo«cvclt 
administration. The War, ns the la=t one, 
opens now the era of industrial expansion for 
America, and, therefore, for the ending of 
unemployment and other evils which arc be- 
come the feature of this American life So, in 
spite of bis sincere desire for peace in Europe 
and the firm determination to keep out of the 
War, and, against the ‘Isolationist’ policy of 
Senator Gotha, arid others, President Roosevelt 
has to revise the law to permit trade in arms 
and supplies with the belligerent nations. Tins 
would mean, as has been aptly put, * cash and 
carry ’ for the nations at war. And Germany 
lias neither: her barter method of foreign pur- 
chases would not help her m the matter here, 
nor does she possess the means of transport by 
the open seas against her enemies; nor would 
the neighbouring neutrals, even under her 
threat, be able to carry for her the requisites; 
for the British ‘Navicert’, ie. certificate of 
permission, allows the neutrals only the amount 
of goods they imported and consumed in their 
normal years. So, the American measure has 
been hailed in Britain and France and imme- 
diate orders have been placed in the U. S A. 
for more than a thousand of the new and best 
fitted aircrafts. 


American Potentiality 
The Allies industries have potential re- 
sources of a very Croat degree; and tby can 
now m addition avail themselves of the Ameri- 
can supplies The productive capacity of 
America is almost unlimited, ns the last war 
showed. Tims, in the Vlanchater Gvvrdvm 
Hr Fritz Sternberg gives the Agnes m millions 
of tons for some countries m ma. 


Total for Total for 
(>n nt Britain U fi. A. 

Frame and Ornuny 

million torn million tons 
Coil r.xtnutinn .. IIS 
Iron-on* I.xtrxtinii ..39 "1 

Pig-Iron I Wine l ion ..22 40 

Heel I ninit i Production 21 45 

.Ilcctnt figures of production for Germany 
and U. S. A. — and Germany, it eliould he borne 
in mind, has been producing her maximum at 
the co-t of the consuming power of her popula- 
tion — arc of greater interest and importance: 

Tin* pig-iron production in tin* United State* in 1037 
amounted to 37200X100 tons In 193$, CFjwvially the 
firyt half of the ji-ir, there was a severe diprenrion, 
and the production for the year fill to 190SOOOO tons 
Tin* German piR-iron production for the two >care 
amounted to — 

1937 . . mpsspoo tons 

193$ .. 18,500,000 „ 

In an emergency the Americans have only lo raalcc 
Rood the set-back of 103$ and repeat the 1937 figure 
of 37200 000 tons— in other wprxb, only to make use 
of tlic i qsicity for production already existing in 1937 
to men nae their production of pig iron by the whole 
amount of Germany’* annual production 

Similarly with steel ingots The American and 
German production in the two year* was— 


Steel ingots produced 

United 

Germany 

in the >ear 

States 


tons 

tons. 

1937 

60300000 

202S0000 

1938 

. • 28290000 

23330,000 


Here, again without building a ringlc new blast- 
furnace the United States production of 1938 can be 
increased almost by the whole amount of the German 
production The«o figures arc sufficient to show the 
decisive difference between the potentialitcs of 
industrial mohilsation in the United States and in the 
European countries 

This vast supply is now practically at the 
command of the Allies by the Neutrality Act. 
Its implication is clear. But a larger possibility 
opens, ns the Act is relaxed, for drawing in 
America slowly on the Allies side— and British 
diplomacy wall be fully vindicated in that ease. 

The German reply to this, the inevitable 
defeat that the American supplies to Ihe Allies 
would mean, is probably the ruthless and indis- 
crimintac mine warfare that has opened with 
the third week of November. For, as in 1914- 
18, her hope again lies on the seas as her diplo- 
matic defeat appears to be complete 


soviet policy Nothing Strange 
German diplomacy recorded its biggest 
score with the Germnn-Rus«ian Non- Aggression 
ed t b J aS ^ Ribbentrop’s stocks soar- 

ed so high that the Fuehrer did not even hesitate 
to gamble blindly on it more and more. This 



